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RsaroRAnoN or the BOUBBoifSy afd oonolitbion or thb war. 

APRIL 1 — JULY 80, 1814. 



t. Kapoleon was now oyerthrown : 
but a duty of no small difficulty 
awaited the allied sovereigna in de- 
liberating upon who was to be ac- 
knowledged as his successor. In truth, 
it was a question of the most delicate 
kind ; and there was not a little danger 
that the alliance, which had been held 
together with such difficulty during 
the vicissitudes of war, would be 
broken up in determining what use 
was to be made of its victory. Not 
only political principles and passions of 
the most profound, but family interests 
of the strongest kind, were at issue in 
the determination that was about to be 
taken. It was of the last importance 
to avoid rendering the war a national 
one in France, and to continue to hold 
it out as directed, as in reality it was, 
solely against the violence and in- 
justice of the Bevolution. But how 
was this to be done if a dynasty which 
they had proscribed, and which was 
possibly still impopular, was forced 
upon an unwilling people f The allied 
sovereigns had umf ormly declared, that 
they would wait for some manifesta- 
tion of public opinion in France, but 
none such had lutherto been generally 
evinced ; and it would soon be neces- 
sary to taJke some decided measure 
while yet in uncertainty as to the race 
of sovereigns, or the species of govern' 
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ment, which would be acceptable to its 
inhabitants. Nor were the inclinations 
of the allied sovereigns less at variance 
on the subject Alexander had more 
than once repudiated the idea of a 
crusade for the restoration of the 
Bourbon line; Austria naturally and 
openly inclined to a regency, of which 
Marie Louise might be &e head ; while, 
although the English ministers in pri- 
vate inclined to the ancient race, yet 
no official act implicating the nation 
had hitherto taken place ; and, follow- 
ing the principles of their constitution, 
and the imiform principles of their 
government during the war, they too 
deprecated the idea of any forcible 
interference in the internal affaire of 
France. 

2. When the review was concluded, 
and the troops were dividing into small 
parties to reach the quarters assigned 
them in the barracks and suburbs of 
the city, Alexander alighted at the 
hotel of M. Talleyrand, where the 
leading members of the senate, and the 
most distinguished characters of the 
capital, were assembled. The ^t of 
his taking up his residence there suf- 
ficiently evinced the part which the 
arch-diplomatist had ts^Len in the mea- 
sures which had preceded, and was to 
take in the negotiations which followed. 
The meeting was of a vexy various char- 
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acter, and exhibited a etrange example 
of the maimer in which the most oppo- 
site parties are thrown together in the 
later stages of a revolution. On the 
side of the Royalists there were the 
Baron Louis and M. de Pradt, the well- 
known and acute archbishop of Malines, 
the Duke de Dalbeig, Bourrienne, for- 
merly Napoleon's private secretary, and 
the senator Boumonville; and these, 
with the King of Prussia, Prince 
Schwartzenberg, Prince Lichtenstein, 
Coimt Nesselrode, and Coimt Pozzo di 
Boi^go, constituted this memorable as- 
semblage. Their proceedings are well 
worth recounting; the &te of the 
world depended upon their delibera- 
tions. 

3. Alexander opened the discussion 
by stating that there were three courses 
to adopt : either to make peace with 
Napoleon, taking the necessary se- 
curities against him; to establish a 
regency; or to recall the house of 
Bourbon. Upon these momentous 
questions he requested the opinion of 
we meeting, protesting that the only 
wish of the allied sovereigns was to 
consult the wishes of IVance, and 
secure the peace of the world. Talley- 
rand immediately rose, and strongly 
urged that the two former projects 
were altogether inadmissible ; and that 
there could be no peace in Europe 
while Napoleon, or any of his dynasty, 
were on the throne. He concluded 
that the only course was to adopt the 
third, which would be generally ac- 
ceptable, and which offered the only 
way of escaping from the evils by 
wmch they were surrounded. He 
added, under the nuld rule of a race 
of princes who had learned wisdom in 
mi^ortune, all the guarantees which 
could be desired would be obtained for 
durable freedom. To this proposition 
it was replied by Schwartzenbei^, that 
no indications of indifference to the 
Emperor had been witnessed by the 
army in its passage through France ; 
that the declarations in &vour of the 
Bourbons had been few and far be- 
tween ; and that the heroic resistance 
of the national guards at F^re-Champe- 
noise, many of whom had been only 
a few days before at the plough, gave 



no indications of such a disposition. 
Alexander then turned to Talleyrand, 
and asked him how he proposed to 
arrive at his object. Talleyrand re- 
plied, by means of the constituted au- 
thorities: that he would answer for the 
senate, and that their example would 
be speedily followed by all BVance. 

4. Alexander then asked the Abb^de 
Pradt and Baron Louis their opinion ; 
and prefaced it by declaring, in the 
most eneigetic terms, ** that the Rus- 
sian Emperor was not the author of the 
war; that Napoleon had, without a 
cause, invaded his dominions ; that it 
was neither a thirst for conquest nor 
the lust of dominion which had 
brought him to Paris, but the neces- 
sity of self-preservation ; that he had 
done all in his power to spare that 
capital, and would have been incon- 
solable if he had failed in that object ; 
finally, that he 'Was not the enemy of 
France, but of Napoleon, and all who 
were hostile to its liberties." In these 
sentiments the Eling of Prussia and 
Prince Sdiwartzenbei^ expressed their 
entire concurrence; and then the 
Abb^ de Pradt and Baron Louis de- 
clared that they were Royalists ; " that 
the great noajority of the French 
nation were of Ihe same opinion; 
that it was the knowledge of negotia- 
tions going on at Ch&tillon with Na- 
poleon, that alone had hitherto pre- 
vented this opinion from manifesting 
itself; but that, now they were con- 
cluded, Paris would readily declare it- 
self, and the whole of France would im- 
mediately follow its example." " Sire,*' 
resumed Talleyrand, "there are but 
two courses open to us : Buonaparte or 
Louis XVIII. Buonaparte, if you can 
— ^but you cannot; for you are not 
alone. What would they give you in 
his place? A soldier? We want no 
more of them. If we wanted one, 
we would keep the one we already 
have : he is ^e first in the world. 
After him, any one that could be of- 
fered us would not have ten votes in 
his favour. I repeat it, Sire ! any 
attempt except for Buonapai'te or 
Louis XVIII. is but an intrigue." 
" Well, then," said Alexander, « I de- 
clare that I will no longer treat with 
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the Emperor Napoleon;" and added, 
on the suggestion of the Abb6 de 
Pradt, " nor with any member of his 
family." 

5. The die being thus oast^ the next 
step to be taken was to announce the 
resolution of the allied sovereigns to 
the inhabitants of Paris. An address 
to the French nation was inmiediately 
drawn up and published, in which they 
declared that they would grant more 
favourable terms to a wise government^ 
than when it was necessary to provide 
against the devouring ambition of Nsk- 
poleon; that they would not treat 
with Napoleon, nor any member of his 
family ; that they would respect the 
integrity of France, as it had been 
under its legitimate monarchs; that 
they wished that France should be 
great and powerful, and would respect 
and guarantee any constitution which 
it might adopt; and concluded by 
inviting the senate to appoint a pro- 
visional government, and prepare a 
suitable constitution for the French 
people.* Orders were, at the same 
time, sent to the police to liberate all 
persons detained in prison for state 
offences, or *' for having prevented the 
inhabitants in their communes from 
firing on the allied troops, and so saved 
their persons and effects, or who were 

* "The allied powers baviog oocapied Paris, 
they are ready to receive the dedaration of 
the French nation. They declare, that if it 
vnm indispenaahle that the conditions of 
peace should contain stronger guarantees 
when it was necessary to enchain the ambi- 
tion of Napoleon, they would become more 
favourable when, by a return to a wiser gov- 
ernment, France itself offers the assurance 
of repose. The allied sovereigns declare, in 
consequence, that they will no longer treat 
with Napoleon nor with any of his family ; 
that they respect the integrity of old France, 
as it existed under its legitimate kings— they 
may even ao further, for they always profess 
the principle, that for the happiness of Europe 
it is necessary that France should be great 
and powerful; that they recognise and will 
guarantee such a constitution as the French 
nation may give itself. They invite» conse- 
quently, the senate to appoint a provisional 
government, which may provide for the ne- 
cessities of administration, and establish such 
a constitution as maybe fitting for the French 
jieople. The intentions which I have Just 
expressed are common to me with all the al- 
lied powers. ALEZANpER, PavU, 81st March 
1814 : Three p.m.**— Capefigub, x. 477 ; and 
Tbibaudeau, iz. 642. 



in detention on aooount of their at- 
tachment to their ancient and legiti- 
mate soverei^" Some difficulty was 
anticipated m getting a printer who 
would have courage enough to throw 
off such a proclamation : but Talle;^ 
rand had early in the morning provided 
a^dnst this difficulty, and was readv 
with an artisan, who did the work 
with such expedition that before nine at 
nightfive hundred copies were placarded 
over every part of Paris. At the same 
time Bourrienney bv means of the 
post-office, of which he got command 
by authority of Alexander, circulated 
it next morning over the whole of 
France. 

6. This declaration produced a pro- 
digious impression. It cut short at 
once all intrigues for a regency, and, in 
fact^ left the nation no alternative but 
to revert to the Bourbona. The senate, 
thus specially called upon by the al- 
lied sovereigns to aot^ was not long in 
being put in motion : it had been 
secretly prepared in part for such a 
step by Talleyrand, and the declara- 
tion of the Allies at once brought mat- 
ters to a crisis. Already the muni- 
cipal council of Paris had, from the 
Hdtel de Yille, issued a vehement 
invective against Napoleon, and in 
favour of Louis XVIII.; but the 
senators were in great part uninitiated 
in the secret of the approaching change, 
and it was with pale visages and trem- 
bling steps that uiey obeyed the sum- 
mons which, early on the morning of 
the Ist April, Talleyrand, in his capacity 
of arch-(Uiancellor of the empire, sent 
them, to assemble to deliberate in their 
usual hall of assembly. Only sixty- 
four out of one hundred and forty 
attended : but that number comprised 
several men of distinction, whose 
names had been known on almost 
every side through all the phases of the 
Revolution : many who had voted for 
the death of the king, and others who, 
by a kind of miracle, had kept their 
heads on their shoulders during the 
Reign of Terror. T6 the proceedings 
of that day are affixed the signatures 
of Destutt de Tracy, Fontanes, the 
eloquent orator of the empire, Garat, 
the Abb^ Gr^goire, Lambrecht, Lan- 
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juinais, the Abb4 de Monteaqtiioii, 
Roger Ducos, Serrurier, BouidoBoules, 
and the Marshal Duke de Vahnyl 
Strang assemblage of men of the most 
opposite politioal sentiments, now met 
together to pull down the last goyem- 
ment of the Revolution I 

7. Talleyrand opened the proceedings; 
and after a short discussion, a provi- 
sional gOYemment was unanimously 
established, consisting of Talleyrand, 
who was president, the Count de Beur- 
nonville, the Count de Jaucourt, the 
Duke de Dalberg, and M. de Montes- 
quiou. The latter had been a distin- 
guished member of the Constituent 
Assembly in 1789. Nothing was said 
of Napoleon, though the very estab- 
lishment of a provisional government 
was the most decided act of high trea- 
son to his authority ; nor of the Bour- 
bons, though every step taken was a 
nearer approach to their recognition. 
The principal care of the senate ap- 
peared to be the formation of a con- 
stitution ; and in that view it was pro- 
vided that the senate and legislative 
body should be a constituent part of 
the new government ; their ranks and 
pensions should be preserved to the 
army, the public 'debts maintained, the 
sale of the national domains ratified, an 
amnesty declared for the past, liberty 
of worship and of the press established, 
and a constitution on these bases formed 
The last act in the popular drama in 
France was worthy of all which had 
preceded it. No provision was made, 
excepting a word for the press, for 
public freedom or individual liberty : 
all that was thought of was the pre- 
servation of the interests created by the 
Revolution, and the first stipulation 
was in favour of these. Doubtless 
their preservation was an essential ele- 
ment in any restoration which was 
likely to be durable ; but what a picture 
does the absence of any other stipula- 
tions give of the principles on vrhidx 
the struggle had been maintained, and 
the motives by which its promoters 
had been actuated 1 

8. The meeting of the senate broke 
up at half -past nine; and they pro- 
ceeded to wait upon the Emperor 
Alexander. He received tiiem in the 



most gracious maimer. " Gentlemen," 
said he, " I am charmed to find myself 
in the midst of you. It is neither am- 
bition nor the love of conquest which 
has led me hither; my armies have 
only entered France to repel unjust 
aggression. Your Emperor carried war 
into the heart of my dominions when 
I wished only for peace. I am the 
friend of the French people ;• I impute 
their faults to their chief alone ; I am 
here with the most friendly intentions ; 
I wish only to protect yotir delibera^ 
tions. You are chaiged with one of 
the most honourable missions which 
generous men can dischaxge, — ^that of 
securing the happiness of a great people, 
in giving France institutions at once 
strong and liberal, with which she can- 
not dispense in the state of civilisation 
which she has attained. I set out to- 
morrow to resume the command of the 
armies, and sustain the cause which 
you have embraced: it is time that 
blood should cease to flow ; too much 
has been shed already: my heart grieves 
for it. I will not ky down my arms 
till I have secured the peace which has 
been the object of all my efibrts ; and 
I shall be content if, in quitting your 
country, I bear with me the satisfaction 
of having had it in my power to be use- 
ful to you, and to contribute to the peace 
of the world. The provisional govern- 
ment has asked me this morning for 
ihe liberation of the French prisoners 
of war confined in Russia : I gave it 
to the senate. Since they fell into my 
hands, I have done all in my power to 
soften their lot. I will immediately 
give orders for their return : may they 
rejoin their families in peace, and enjoy 
the tranquillity which the new order of 
things is fitted to induce!" A hun- 
dred and fifty thousand men by these 
words recovered their liberty, and were 
to be restored to their families and 
their ooimtiy. Such was the vengeance 
which Alexander took for the desola- 
tion of his dominions and the flames 
of Moscow! When Napoleon left 
Vienna in 1809, he blew up the time- 
honoured bastions of the capital ; 
when he became master of Berlin in 
1806, he said, " I will make the Prus- 
sian nobility so poor, that they shall 
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beg their bread;" when he eTaooated 
Moscow, he gave orders for destroyixig 
the Kremlin, the laet relio of that 
capital which had escaped the flames.* 
If ever the spirit of the Gospel actuated 
the human breast^ it was Alexander's 
on this occasion. 

9. On the day following, being 2d 
AiH-il, the senate by a solemn decree 
dethroned the Emperor, and absolved 
the army f and people &>Dm their oaths 
of allegiance, t This decisire step was 
moved in an impassioned speech by 
Lambrecht ; the act of accusation hav- 
ing been prepared by Barb^-Marbois, 
Lanjuinais, and Fontanes. It abound- 
ed in the most severe and cutting in- 
vectives against the imperial govern- 
ment; in the justice of which posterity, 
from the evidence of facts, must almost 
entirely participate, and which involve 
the most valuable commentaiy that 
history has preserved on the inevitable 
tendency and final issue of revolutions. 
Nor is the lesson the less important, 
if we recollect that the body which 
now burst forth into this vehement 
strain of indignation against the Em- 

• Ante, chap. Ix. { 44 ; chap. xliv. { 88 ; 
and chap. IxxiU. { 28. 

t "S4Mdier8t France has hrolcen the yoke 
beneath which she has groaned for so many 
years I You have never fought save for your 
country : you can now no longer combat but 
against her, under the standards of the man 
who has hitherto conducted yon. See what 
you have suffered fi-om his tyranny : you 
were once a million of soldiers ; almost all 
have perished under the sword of the enemv ; 
or, without subsistence, without hospitau, 
they have been doomed to die of misery and 
famine. You are no longer the soldiers of 
Napoleon: the senate and people of entire 
Prance absolve you from your oaths.**— Jf<mi- 
tettr, 5th April 1814. 

I ** Frenchmen I on emerging fh>m civil 
dissension, you chose for chief a man who ap- 
peajred on the theatre of the world with an 
air of grandeur. You reposed in him all 
your hopes ; these bopes have been deceiv- 
ed : on the ruins of anarchy he has founded 
only despotism. He was bound at least in 
gratitude to have become a Frenchman with 
you : he has not done so. He has never 
ceased to undertake, without end or motive, 
iiQJust wars, like an adventurer who is im- 

Eelled by the thirst for glory. In a few years 
e has devoured at once your riches and 
your population. Every family is iu mourn- 
ing, all France groans : he is deaf to our 
calamities. Possibly he still dreams of his 
gigantio designs, even after unheard-of re- 
I have punished in so signal a manner 



peror, was the veiy senate which had 
so long been the passive instrument of 
his wul ; that the orators, whose elo- 
quence was now so powerftdly exerted 
to demonstrate the ruinous tendency 
of his administration, were the very 
men who had hitherto exalted it to 
the skies as the height of wisdom and 
magnanimity; and that the empire, 
whose exhaustion and miseries they 
now so graphically portrayed, was the 
powerful monanmy which they had 
formerly represented as regenerated by 
revolution, and conducted by the most 
splendid abilities to the summit of 
social happiness and military glory. 
Either the statement they now made, 
and the picture they now drew, was 
true or false. If it was true, what a 
lesson does it read on the effect of that 
unrestrained indulgence of the social 
passions which constitutes a revolu- 
tion; if it was false, what a mirror 
does it present of the baseness of cha- 
racter which such a convukion pro- 
duces, and the destiny of a state which 
it throws into the guidance of such 
handa 1 § But, in truth, such was the 

the pride and the abuse of victory. He has 
shown himself not even capable of reigning 
for the interests of his despotism. He has 
destroyed all that he wished to create. He 
believed in no other power but that of force ; 
force now overwhelms him— just retribution 
of insensate ambition I "— Capeviquk, z. 483 ; 
and MoniteuT, April 5. 1814. 

S " The conservative senate, considering 
that, in a constitutional monarchy, the mon- 
arch exists only in virtue of a social com- 
pact : that Napoleon Buonaparte's adminis- 
tration for some time was firm and prudent, 
but that latterly he has violated his ftinda- 
mental compact with the French people, 
especially by raising and levying taxes with- 
out the sanction of the law, in direct opposi- 
tion to the oath which he took on ascending 
the throne : that he committed that infrac- 
tion of the liberties of the people, when he 
had, without cause, pror^ea the legisla- 
tive, and suppressed as criminal a refiort of 
that body, thereby contesting its title and 
share in the national repi-esentation : that 
he has undertaken a series of wars of his 
own authority, in violation of the law, which 
declared that they should be proposed, dis- 
cussed, and promulgated as laws : that he 
has illegally issued several decrees declarincr 
the penalty of death, especially those of Sd 
March last, tending to establish as national 
a war which sprang only from his imme- 
diate ambition : that he has violated the 
laws of the constitution by his decrees on 
state prisons : that he has aimihilated the 
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baseness of those days, that a parallel 
to it is to be found only in the degrad- 
ed days of Roman slavery. " Certatim 
omnis populus, senatus, equites, plebs, 
in servitutem decurrunt.*'* 

10. The legislative body, in a meet- 
ing consisting of seventy-seven mem- 
bers, adhered to the act of the senate 
dethroning Napoleon, and absolving 
the army and nation from their oaths 
to his government. Adhesions speedily 
came in on all sides. A falling cause 
rarely finds faithful defenders ; in a 
revolutionary state, where success is 
the god of idolatry — never. All the 
public bodies of Paris forthwith pre- 
pared addresses, vying with one another 
in invectives against Napoleon, as they 
had formerly exhausted all the powers 
of rhetoric in extolling the unparalleled 
blessings of his government. It was 
a realisation of the views, and even the 
language of Malet, who had so nearly 
proved successful when the Emperor 
was in Russia; but with the additional 
invectives drawn from boundless cala- 
mities since incurred, and irresistible 
military support since obtained. As 
fast as the intelligence reached the 
provinces and provincial towns, they 
lost not an instant in proclaiming the 
downfall of the tyrant, and their cordial 
adhesion to the new order of things. 
Still not a word was said, at least by 
any of the constituted authorities, on 
the subject of a return to the Bourbon 
dynasty. On the contrary, the persons 
appointed by the provisional govem- 

responsibility of monarchs, confounded all 
powers, and destroyed the independence of 
the judiciary bodies : that he has trampled 
under foot the liberty of the press by means 
of a corrupt and enslaved censorship, and 
made use of that powerful instrument only 
to deluge France with false maxims, duc- 
trhies favourable to despotism, and outrages 
on foreign governments : that acts and re- 
ports of the senate itself have undergone 
alteration previous to publication : that in- 
stead of reigning conformably to the interest, 
happiness, and gloiy of the French nation, 
in terms of his oath. Napoleon has put the 
finishing stroke to the miseries of the coun- 
try, by refusing to treat with the Allies on 
terms which the national interest required 
him to accept, and which did not compro- 
mise the honour of France: that by the 
abuse which he has made of the resources 
in men and money intrusted to him, he has 
effected the ruin of the towns, the depopula- 



ment to the principal offices of state, 
were almost all drawn from the repub- 
lican party. DessoUes, an austere de- 
mocrat, was nominated to the command 
of the national guard; M. Angles to 
the police ; Henrion de Pansey became 
minister of public justice; M. Beugnot, 
of the interior; Malouet, of the marine; 
M. Louis, of the finances; M. de La- 
forest, of foreign affairs; Dupont do 
Nemours was made secretary to tho 
government ; and General Dupont min- 
ister of war. This last appointment, 
though made because they thought 
they were sure of the man, was unfor- 
tunate; it recalled to the army tho 
disaster of Baylen, one of the darkest 
blots on their historic scutcheon. All 
the persons belonged more or less 
to the republican or imperial parties: 
not a Royalist appeared amongst them. 
Therein Talleyrand showed his know- 
ledge of human nature : the former 
could be gained only by their interests; 
of the latter he was sure through their 
affections. 

11. Nothing, however, had yet been 
heard from the army; and although 
its force, reduced now to fifty thou- 
sand men, could not pretend to cope 
with the colossal mass of a hundred 
and sixty thousand Allies, who, having 
been brought up from all the detach- 
ments in Qie rear, were now grouped 
around Paris, yet it had Napoleon at 
its head, and it was of the highest im- 
portance, both to the domestic settle- 
ment of France and the general peace 

tion of the country, and everywhere induced 
famine and contagious pestilence : consider- 
ing, in fine, that by all these causes tho im- 
perial government fias ceased to exist, and 
that the wishes of the French call for a state 
of things of which the first result may be the 
re-establishment of a general peace, and the 
reunion of France with all the states of tho 
great European family, — the senate declares 
and decrees as follows : — 1. Napoleon Buona- 
parte is cast down fi-om the throne, and the 
right of succession in his family is abolished. 
2. The French people and army are absolved 
ftom their oath of fidelity to him. 3. The 
present decree shall be transmitted to the 
departments and armies, and proclaimed im- 
mediately in all the quarters of the capital." 
—Moniteur, 6th April 1814 ; and Capefioue, 
X. 479, 481. 

* ** The whole people, senators, knights, 
plebeians, vie with each other in rusliing 
headlong into servitude.*'— Tacttos. 
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of Europe, that its sentimentB should 
as soon as possible be expressed The 
world was not long kept in suspense. 
In the Moniiew of 7th Aprilappearedan 
official correspondence between Prince 
Schwartzenbeiig and Marshal Marmont^ 
commencing on the Sd, and which ter- 
minated in the adhesion of the marshal 
to the proYisional goyemment on the 
ith. The stipulated conditions were, 
that the life and personal freedom of 
Napoleon should be secured, and a fit- 
ting asylum provided for him in some si- 
tuation designated by the allied powers; 
and that the French troops which, in 
virtue of the present convention, might 
pass over to the Allies, should be pro- 
vided wilii secure quarters in Nor- 
mandy, whither they were to retire 
with their arms, cannon, and baggage. 
In consequence of this important step, 
the whole corps of Marmont, twelve 
thousand strong, immediately entered 
the allied lines, where they were re- 
ceived with respect mingled with ac- 
clamations, and, passing tiirough their 
files, took up their quarters at Versailles 
on their route for Normandy.* At 
the same time Barclay de Tolly issued 
a proclamation to the Russian troops, 
in which he declared that, peace being 
now rest<»red between France and Rus- 
sia, all enmity between them and the 
French inhabitants should forthwith 
cease, and they should reserve their 
hostility for the small body of unhappy 
warriors who still adhered to the for- 
tunes of Napoleon.t 

12. That body, however, was daily 
becoming more inconsiderable : the 

* *' Soldiers ! for three months the most 
glorious successes had crowned your efforts : 
neither perils, nor fatigues, nor privations 
have been able to diminish your zeal, or 
cool your ardour for your country. Your 
country esteems and thanks you by my 
mouth, and will never forget what you have 
done. But the moment has now arrived 
when the war which you waged has become 
without end or object ; it is time you should 
repose. Tou are the soldiers of your coun- 
try ; it is public opinion, therefore, which 
you are bound to follow ; and it desires you 
to tear vourselves from dangers which are 
now without an object, to preserve the noble 
blood which you will know how again to 
shed, sht>uld your country again call for your 
exertions. Good cantonments and my pater- 
nal oares will soon, 1 trust, make you foi^et 
the &tigue8 you have experienced."— Haot 



fidelity of the Revolution could not 
withstand the storms of adverse for- 
tune. Caulaincourt, despatched by Na- 
poleon from Juvisy to endeavour to 
reopen a negotiation with the allied 
powers, had ^eat difficulty in making 
his way into Paris, as the barriers were 
in the hands of the allied soldiers. He 
was on the point of turning back in 
despair, when, by accident, the carriage 
of the Qrand-duke Constantine drove 
up, who, after much entreaty, agreed 
to put him in the way of seeing the 
Emperor, though without giving him 
the slightest reason to hope that any 
alteration of the determination already 
taken could be expected. This was on 
the evening of the Slst March. He 
was introduced into the palace of the 
Elys6e Bourbon at ten at night, but 
the Emperor could not leave the con- 
ference of the allied sovereigns, at which 
he assisted. The brilliant lights with 
which the palace was resplendent ; the 
rapid entry and departure of carriages ; 
the cheers of the Russian Quards round 
the hotel ; the prancing and neighing 
of steeds which drove up to the door ; 
the busy concourse to and fro — ^remind- 
ed him of the days when, in that iden- 
tical palace, Napoleon had with him 
matured his gigantic plans for the con- 
quest of Russia. What a contrast for 
tiie imperial plenipotentiary I Here, 
worn out with care, devoured with 
misery, steeped in grief, he awaited 
with breathless anxiety the approach 
of the Czar, who was to announce the 
decision of the allied powers on his 
master's fate. 

MONT to kit Corps dPArmSe, 5th April 1814 ; Mo- 
niteur, 7th Aprill814 ; and Capefigue, x. 600. 
t *• Soldiers ! your perseverance and your 
valour have delivered the French nation 
from the yoke of a tyrant, who acted for 
himself alone, and forgot what he owed to 
an estimable and generous people. The 
French nation has declared for us ; our cause 
has become theirs ; and our magnanimous 
monarchs have promised them protection 
and support. Prom that moment the French 
became our friends. Let your arms destroy 
the inconsiderable band of unfortunate men 
who still adhere to the ambitious Napoleon ; 
but let the cultivators and the peaceable in- 
habitants of towns be treated with considera- 
tion and friendship, like allies united by the 
same interests."— Ordre du Jour, par le Comte 
Barclay de Tolly, Paris, 4th April 1814 ; 
See Moniteur of 5th ApriL 
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18. At length, at one in the morning, 
the Emperor appeared, and received 
bim in -the kindest manner ; but gave 
no hopes of any modification of the 
resolution of the sovereigns. The ut- 
most that he could^gpt bjm to promise 
was, that on the day following, at the 
council, he would revert to the question 
of a regency ; intimating, at the same 
time, tibat any further hope was inad- 
missible. At four the Emperor retired 
to rest ; he reposed in the bed in which 
Napoleon formerly slept : Caulaincourt 
threw himself, in the antechamber, on 
a sofa on which that great man had in 
old times worked wi^ his secretaries 
during the day. Unable to sleep, from 
the recollections with which he was 
distracted, he arose, and rested for some 
hours in an arm-chair : when daylight 
dawned in the morning, he found that 
it was the very chair on which Napo- 
leon had ususdly sat, and which bore 
in all parts the deep indentations of 
his penknife [ante. Chap, lxzyiii. § 
52]. The decision of the sovereigns 
was, at eleven, announced by Alexander 
in these words — " Return to the Em- 
peror Napoleon ; tell him faithfully all 
that has passed here, and as soon as 
possible come back with an abdication 
in favour of his son. The Emperor 
Napoleon shall be suitably treated, I 
give you my word of honour." 

14. Caulaincourt arrived with this 
intelligence at Fontainebleau late on 
the night of the 2d ApriL Napoleon 
at once refused, in the most peremptory 
terms, to abdicate in favour of his son, 
and treated as altogether chimerical 
the idea of restoring the Bourbons in 
Trance; alleging that they were ob- 
noxious to nine-tenths of the nation. 
"Re-establish the Bourbons in France ! 
The madmen I They would not be 
there a year : they are an object of an- 
tipathy to nine-tenths of the nation. 
And how would the army, whose chiefs 
have combated the Emigrants — how 
would they bear the change ? No, no ; 
my soldiers wiQ never be theirs : it is 
the height of folly to think of founding 
an empire of such heterogeneous ma- 
terials as theirs of necessity would be 
composed of . Can it ever be forgotten 
that they have lived twenty years on 



the charity of the stranger, at open war 
with the principles and interests of 
France f The Bourbons in France ! it 
is absolute madness, and will bring 
down on the country a host of calami- 
ties. I was a new man, free of the 
blood which had stained the Revolu- 
tion : I had nothing to avenge, every- 
thing to reconstruct ; but even I would 
never have ventured to seat myself on 
the vacant throne, had not my fore- 
head been crowned with laurels. The 
French nation have raised me on their 
bucklers, only because I have executed 
great and glorious deeds for it. But 
the Bourbons — ^what have they done 
for France ? What part can they claim 
in its conquests, its glory, its prosperity . 
Re-established by the stranger, they 
must yield everything to their masters ; 
they must bend the knee to them at 
every turn. They may take advantage 
of the stupor occasioned by the occu- 
pation of the capital to proscribe me 
and my family ; but to make the Bour- 
bons reign in France ! — never ! " 

15. Full of the project of resuming 
hostilities, he mounted on horseback 
early on the morning of the 3d, and 
traversed the advanced posts along the 
whole lina The soldiers, despite their 
disasters, were full of enthusiasm, and 
demanded, with loud cries, to be led 
back to Paris ; * and the young gene- 
rals, who had their fortunes to make, 
shared the general ardour. But it was 
not thus with the old generals, or those 
whose fortunes were made. They sur- 
rounded Caulaincourt, eagerly demand- 
ing what had been done at Paris ; list- 
ened with undisguised complacency to 
his accoimt of the first proceedings of 
the senate; and it was evident^ from 

* ** Soldiers 1 '* said he, " the enemy baa 
gained some marches upon us, and outstrip* 
ped us at Paris. Borne factious men, the 
emigrants whom I have pardoned, have 
mounted the white cockade, and surrounded 
the Emperor Alexander, and they would 
compel us to wear it. Since the Bevohition, 
France has always been mistress of herself. 
I ofifei'ed peace to the Allies, leaving France 
in its ancient limits, but they would not ac- 
cept it. In a few days I will attack the eae- 
my ; I will force him to quit our capital. I 
rely on you— am I right? (Yes, yes.) Our 
cockade is tricolor, before abandoning it we 
will all perish on the soil of France. (Hur- 
rah i yes^ yes I )"— Capewqub, X. 496. 
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their doubts ud hesitation, either that 
they regarded the cattse of the Reyola- 
tion as hopeless, or that th^ had pro- 
fited so much by its excesses that ^uiy 



were disposed to risk nothing mors in 
its defence. The marshals were nearly 
unanimous on the subject ; Ney in par- 
ticular was peculiarly vehement upon 
the impossibility of fiuther maintaining 
the contest, and the absurdity of their 
iaorificing eyerything for one man.* 
Orders were, neyertheless, given over 
night for the troops to prepare for a 
forward movement ; and measures were 
adopted for transferring the headquar- 
ters next day to Essone, on the road 
to Paria But, during the night, news 
arrived of the dethronement of the Em- 
peror by the senate. It spread imme- 
diately through the army, and produced 
a great impression, especially on the 
marshals and older generals. The or- 
ders to advance to Paris were not re- 
called, but it was evident that they 
were not to be obeyed. At noon a 
conference of the Emperor with Ber- 
thier, Ney, Lefebvro, Oudinot, Mac- 
donald, Maret, Caulaincourt, and Ber- 
trsnd, took place, at the close of which 
Napoleon signed his abdication in fa- 
vour of his son, and of the Empress as 
regent. Macdonald and Ney were forth- 
with despatched with Caulaincourt to 
present this conditional abdication to 
the allied sovereigns.t 

16. While the three plenipotentiaries 
of Napoleon were on their way to Paris, 
the march of events at Fontainebleau 

* " Ney, in an especial manner, made 
himself remarkable by the vehemence of 
his expressions, as he had always done since 
Voflcow. * Are we/ said he. ' to sacrifice 
everything to one miint Fortune, rank, 
honours, Ufe itself? It is time to think a 
little of ourselves, our fietmilies, and our in- 
terests.' Caulaincourt warmly supported 
the plan of a regency, thinkinfT that it was 
all that could be done for Napoleon."— ^apb- 
nouE, X. 402. 

t *' The allied powers having proclaimed 
that the Emperor Napoleon is the sole ob- 
stacle to the re-estauishment of peace in 
Europe, — the Emperor Napoleon, faithful 
to his oath, declares tliat he is ready to de- 
scend ttom the throne, to quit France, and 
even life itself; for the good of the ooimtry, 
which is inseparable flrom the rights of his 
son, of the regency of the Empress, and of 
the maintenance of the laws of the empire." 
^FontaiwMeau, April i, 1814; Fain, 221. 



was so rapid as almost to outstrip ima- 
gination. During the night of the 4th, 
mtelligenoe arrived of the adhesion of 
Haimont to the provisional govern- 
ment^ and the entrance of hu oonw 
d'tmnSe within the allied lines. At 
this news the indignation of the Em- 
peror knew no boxmds, and its vehe- 
mence found vent in an order of the 
day next morning. "The Emperor," 
eaid he, ''thanks the army for the at- 
tachment which it has manifested to- 
wards him, snd chiefly because it has 
recognised the great principle that 
France is to be found in him, and not 
in the people of the capital. The sol- 
dier follows the fortune and the mis- 
fortune of his general; his honour is 
his religion. The Duke of Ragusa has 
not inspired his companions in arms 
with thisbt sentiment: he has passed 
over to the Allies. The Emperor can- 
not approve the condition on which he 
has taken that step ; he cannot accept 
life and liberty from the meroy of a 
subject. The senate has allowed itself 
to dispose of the government of France ; 
it foiigets that it owes to the Emperor 
the power which it has now abused — 
that it was he who saved a part of its 
members from the storms of the Re- 
volution, drew it from obscurity, and 
protected it against the hatred of the 
nation. The senate founds on the ar- 
ticles of the constitution to overturn 
it, without adverting to the fact that, 
as the first branch of the state, it took 
part in those very acts. A sign from 
me was an order for the senate, which 
always did more than was desired of it. 
The senate does not blush to speak of 
the libels the Emperor has published 
against foreign nations ; it f oigets that 
they were drawn up by itself. As long 
as fortune was faithful to their sove- 
reign, these men were fiuthful, and not 
a whisper was heard against the abuse 
of power. If the Emperor despised 
them, as they now reproach him with 
having done, the world will see whether 
or not he had reasons for his opinion. 
He held his dignity from Gk>d and the 
nation ; they idone could deprive him 
of it. He always considered it as a 
burden; and when he accepted it, it 
was in the conviction that he alone 
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ma able to bear its weight. The hap- 
pmess of France appeared to be indiB- 
solubly bound up \nth the fortunes of 
the Emperor: now that fortune has 
decided against him, the will of the na- 
tion alone can persuade him to remain 
on the throne. If he is really the only 
obstacle to peace, he willingly gives 
himself up a sacrifice to France." 

17. When Caulaincourt and Mac- 
donald arrived at Paris, however, they 
found that matters had proceeded too 
far to render the proposition of a re- 
gency admissible. In fact, though the 
Emperor Alexander secretly inclined 
to -Uiat course, and Austria, as might 
have been expected, was ready to sup- 
port it, yet the declaration against Na- 
poleon, and the manifestations in favour 
of the Bourbons, had been so vehement 
and unanimous from all incorporated 
bodies and all classes of society, that 
to establish the family of Napoleon 
now on the throne, would appear to be 
doing a violence to the national wilL 
Nor did it escape observation, that the 
recognition of Marie Louise as regent, 
and the young Napoleon as heir, would 
in fact be a continuation of the revolu- 
tionary regime, attended with its pas- 
sions, its ambition, and its dangers; 
and that the exclusion of Napoleon per- 
sonally would be but nominal, as long 
as his family sat upon the throne, and 
the imperial authorities continued the 
government. * Influenced by these con- 
siderations, the allied powers unani- 
mously agreed that the sentence of de- 
thronement pronounced by the senate 
could not be disturbed, and that they 
must adhere faithfully to their declara- 
tion, that they would not negotiate 
with Napoleon or any of his family. 
Caulaincourt and Macdonald exerted 

» *• A regency with the Empress and her 
son," said the Emperor Alexander, " sounds 
well, I admit; but Napoleon remains—there 
is the difficulty. In vain will he promise to 
remain quiet in the retreat which will be 
assigned to him. You know even better 
than I his devouring activity, his ambition. 
Some fine morning he will put himself at 
the head of the regency, or in its place ; then 
the war will recommence, and all Europe 
will be on fire. The very dread of such an 
occurrence will oblige the Allies to keep their 
armies on foot, and thus frustrate all their 
intentions in making peace."— TmsAUDEAU, 
X. 13. 



[chap. T.-y x"*^^- 

themaelvee to the utmost in the Em- 
peror's behalf, but it was in vain ; and 
Alexander announced the final decision 
in the mournful words — "It is too 
late." Ney was more flexible : feeble 
and irresolute in political life, as much 
as he was bold and undaunted in the 
fleld of battle, he was easily gained 
over to the party of Talleyrand ; and 
next morning his formal adhesion to 
the provisional government appeared 
in the columns of the Moniteur.f 

18. In truth, during the four days 
which had elapsed since the first de- 
claration of the Allies that they woiild 
not treat with Napoleon or any of his 
family, the cause of the Bourbons had 
been gained. The voice in their fa- 
vour, which at first had emanated 
merely from the enthusiastic lips of a 
few devoted adherents, whose fidelity 
had survived all the storms of the Re- 
volution, had now swelled into a mighty 
shout, so as to include not only the 
whole influential bodies, but nearly all 
the population of the capital. It was 
neither any chivalrous feeling of loyalty, 
nor any abstract repentance for the 
crimes of the Revolution, which pro- 
duced this vehement desire. Selfish- 
ness was at the bottom of the public 
feeling. Deliverance from evil was the 
feeling of the multitude — ^preservation 
of their fortunes, the passion with the 
great. Even on the first day of the 
Allies' arrivsJ, a crowd of persons, fly- 
ing with characteristic vehemence from 
one extreme to another, had grossly 
insulted the busts and monuments of 

t •• Yesterday I came to Paris with the 
Duke of Vicenza and the Duke of Tarentum, 
furnished with full powers from the Em- 
peror Napoleon to defend the interests of 
his dynasty on the throne. An unforeseen 
event having broken off the negotiations 
when they promised the happiest results, 
I saw that, to avoid a civil war to our be- 
loved country, no course remained but to 
embrace the cause of our ancient kings; 
and, penetrated with this sentiment, I re- 
paired that evening to the Emperor Napo- 
leon to declare to him the wish of the 
French nation. The Emperor, aware of the 
critical situation to which he h|u reduced 
France, and of the impoesibilitv of his saving 
it himself, appeared to resign himself to his 
&te, and has consented to an absolute resign 
nation, without any restriction. Le Mars- 
OHAL Net."— ^onfatn«Mea«, 5th April 1814, 
hal/'patt eleven at night; Moniteur, April 7. 
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the Emperor, and a rope was Blung up 
to his Btattte on the pillar in the Place 
Yenddme, with which they strove to 
ptill it down. But the solidity of the 
fabric resisted all their efforts. When 
they could not succeed In throwing it 
down, the mob next covered the statue 
with a white sheet, so as to with- 
draw it from the view. "They did 
weU," said Napoleon, *' to conceal from 
me the sight of their baseness." The 
Royalists were too few to effect any- 
thing in the work of demolition ; it 
was the constituted authorities, all the 
creatures of Napoleon, who succeeded 
at last by the aid of scaffolding in get- 
ting it down. By a decree of the 
senate on 5th April, all the emblems 
and initials belonging to the im- 
perial dynasty were ordered to be ef- 
faced from the public edifices and 
monuments in Puis ; workmen were 
immediately engaged to carry this de- 
cree into execution, and their ingenuity 
generally contrived to turn the N into 
an H, for Henri IV., as quickly as the 
nation turned from the imperial to the 
royal dynasty. So great was the vio- 
lence of public feeling against the 

* " The monument on the Place Yenddme 
is under the especial safeguard of the mag- 
nanimity of the Emperor Alexander and his 
allies. The statue on its summit will not 
remain there ; it will immediately be taken 
down and give place to one of Peace.*'— Pro- 
clamation^ 7th April 1814; Moniteur. 

f Francois Ben^ de Chateaubriand was 
bom on the 4th Sej^tember 1708, the same 
year as Napoleon, in an old melancholy 
chateau on the coast of Brittany, washed 
by the waves of the Atlantic Ocean. His 
mother, like that of almost all other re- 
markable men recorded in history, was a 
very remarkable woman, gifted with a pro- 
digious memory and an ardent imagination ; 
qualities which slie transmitted in a very 
mgh. degree to her son. His family was very 
ancient, going back to the year 1000 ; but till 
illustrated by Pran9ols Rentf, who has ren- 
dered it immortal, the Chateaubriands lived 
in unobtrusive privacy on their paternal 
acres. After receiving the elements of edu- 
cation at home, he was sent at the age of 
seventeen into the armv : but the Revolu- 
tion having soon after broken out, and his 
regiment revolted, he resigned his commis- 
sion and came to Paris, where he witnessed 
the storming of the Tuileries on the 10th 
August 1792, and tho massacres in theprisons 
oa the 2d September. Many of his nearest 
relations, in particular his sister-in-law, 
Madame de Chateaubriand, and sister, Ma- 
dame de Bozambeau, were executed, along 



monuments of the late Emperor, that 
Alexander, to prevent their total de^ 
struetion, was oUiged to issue a def 
cree,* taking them, and in an especial 
manner the pillar in the Place Ven- 
ddme, under ods peculiar protection. 

19. Such was the impulse communi- 
cated to the public funds by the pro- 
spect of a termination of the war, that 
the five per cents, which on the 80th 
Mkrch were at forty-five, had risen in 
the next five days twenty-five per cent, 
so as to be quoted on the 5th April at 
seventy. Universal transports, similar 
to those which prevailed in England at 
the Restoration, seized upon the public 
mind ; it was like the joy of a ship- 
wrecked mariner when he first beholds 
a friendly sail in the desolate main. 
In the midst of the general rapture, 
Chateaubriand's celebrated pamphlet, 
" De Buonaparte et dea Amrions" 
appeared; and contributed, in the most 
powerful manner, to give a practicsd 
direction to general feeling, by point- 
ing out witii fervent, though exagger- 
ated eloquence, the origin of the public 
evils, and the only mode of escape which 
yet remained open from these-t What- 

with Malesherbes, shortly before the fall of 
Robespierre. Obliged now to fly to England, 
he lived for some years in London, in ex- 
treme want, sometimes unable to procure 
even a single meal a-day. It was there he 
wrote his first and least creditable work, the 
Sstai HUtoriquet which is strongly tinctured 
with the revolutionary principles in religion 
and politics then so prevalent in France. 
Tired of such an obscure and monotonous 
life, he set out for America in 1798, with the 
Quixotic design of discovering by land the 
north-west passage. He failed m that at- 
tempt, for which indeed he had not any ade- 
quate means ; but he dined with Washington, 
and in the solitude of the Far West imbibed 
several of the noblest ideas, and found the 
subjects of many of the finest descriptions 
which have since adorned his works. Find- 
ing that there was nothing to be done in the 
way of discovery in America, he returned 
to England; fi*om whence, on the amnesty 
proclaimed by Napoleon in 1800, he went 
over to Paris. He there composed his great- 
est works, Atala et Rini, and the Ginie du 
ChrUtianUme, which soon gained for him a 
colossal reputation, and attracted the notice 
of Napoleon, who g^ve him a diplomatic situ- 
ation first at Bome, and afterwards in the Re- 
public of the Yalais. 

The murder of the Duke d'Bnghien in 
1804, however, so deeply affected Chateau- 
briand, that he instantly threw up his ap- 
pointment to the Yalais : a courageous and 
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ever might be ndd of the Tiolenoe of 
this production, of \7hich thirty thou- 
sand coiHes were sold in a few days, no 
reproach could be oast upon the con- 
sistency of the author ; for he had re- 
fused office under Kapoleon on the 
death of the Duke d'Enghien, and 
braved his resentment in the plenitude 
of his power [ante. Chap. xxxviiL g 
25]. When Alexander and the King 
of Prussia appeared at the opera, on 
the 3d April, thunders of applause 
shook that splendid edifice. Every 
allusion to passing events was seized 
with avidity and encored with rapture. 
The Buonapartists, from the senate 
downwards, were foremost in adulation 
of the foreigners, and flattery of the 
exiled princes ; they f Sted them in their 
palaces, applauded tiiem at the theatres, 
and exhausted all the flowers of rhetoric 
in their praise, in the press. The 
splendid melodrama, the " Triumph of 
Trajan," was brought forth with un- 
equalled magnificence, and had a run 
of unprecedented success ; and a coup- 

highly honourable step, which for some days 
exposed his life to the most immineur. dau- 
ger. Having happily escaped without being 
bhot, he travellea to the East, and visited 
Athens, Constantinople, Jenisalem, and 
Egypt. These travels furnished subjects for 
two very charming works, the Itiniraire d 
Jenualem, and Lea Martyrs, the scene of 
which latter romance is laid on the banks of 
the Nile. He afterwards returned to France, 
but did not reappear in piibUc life till the 
approach of the Allies to Paris, when he 
composed in a few days, and published his 
celebrated pamphlet, De Buonaparte et des 
JBowbons, which had a powerftil effect in 
bringing about the Restoration. That event 
opened to him the career of political life, and 
in a great degree closed his literary career. 

The usual jealousies of courts, however, at 
real genius, long prevented him from being 
placed in the situations for which he was 
fitted. He was first appointed ambassador 
at Stockholm, to whicn, however, he never 
wen^ in consequence of the return of Napo- 
leon, and flight of Louis to Ghent, whither 
he was accompanied by Chateaubriand, who 
obtained the situation of Minister of the In- 
terior; in which, during the exile of the 
royal family, he rendered veryimportant ser- 
vices to the royal cause. So gi-cat had his 
ascendancy now become, that it was only 
firom the overpowering influence of Talley- 
jraud and Fouch^, and the phalanx of base* 
ness with which the fugitive monarch was 
surrounded on his second restoration, that he 
was prevented from making him prime min- 
ister He retired from the ministry on their 
apxjoiutment in July 1815, and was sent as 



let, the production of a liberal writer, 
was sung and rapturously encored, 
which savoured rather of the servility 
of Oriental despotism than of a nation 
which had so strenuously contended for 
liberty and equality.* 

20. When the plenipotentiaries of 
Napoleon returned to Fontainebleau 
vntix this decided refusal, he burst out 
into a violent explosion of passion; 
declared that it was too much ; that 
he would put himself at the head of 
his armies, and rather run the hazard 
of any calamities than submit to a 
humiliation worse than them alL He 
called for his generals and maps, talked 
of retiring to the Loire, and spoke of 
the resources which still remained to 
him in the armies of Soult and Suchetw 
"I have," said he to Caulaincourt, 
"twenty-five thousand of the Guards 
and cuirassiers at Fontainebleau — 
those gianta who are the terror of all 
Europe : on them I will rally thirty 
thousand men from Lyons, eighteen 
thousand under Grenier from Italy, 

ambassador to Berlin, and afterwards in the 
same capacity to London in 182*2. He after- 
wards was one of the plenipotentiaries of 
France at the Congress of Verona, and had 
the entire merit of the successful expedition 
of the Duke d'Angouldme into Spain in 1823. 
Jealousy, however, again led to his over- 
throw; "be was dismissed from the ministiv 
which he had so ably and successfully served, 
and was not again restored to power. He 
was too liberal a man to be employed by 
Charles X. ; but he exhibited an honourable 
constancy to misfortune on the Revolution 
of the Barricades in June 1830. Pressed by 
Louis Philippe to accept the portfolio of fo- 
reign afiCairs, he refused the ofibr, and retired 
to Rome, from whence he returned and was 
imprisoned for a short time by the govern- 
ment of Paris on occasion of one of the dis- 
turbances in Paris in 1832. The remainder 
of his life was passed inretirement, engaged in 
literary pursuits, and in the composition of 
the interestuig memoirs of his eventful life, 
which have been published since his death in 
ten volumes. During this period, also, he 
wrote bis JStttdes Historiquea in four volumes. 
He died in July 1848, in his eightieth year. — 
See M^moiret d'Outre TomJbe, par M. de Cha- 
teaubriand. 10 vols. Paris : 184&-60. 

* The following couplets were added to the 
air of Henry IV., and sung at all the theatres 
amidst unbounded apt>lause .'-^ 

"VlTeAlttUBidw. JEnMgoMTteMTintantBj 

Vive le Boi dea Rob ; Be oe roTMime 

8ms noua donntr d« loia, n wiTe 1« enfluita, 

Ce prinoe Mjgurte^ P" ■• nctolre, 

A le triple KDom Bt nous donne 1» p»ix i 

I>ebeK«,d« juste: Bt «ompto 1» gtoirs 

St BOOS nnd lu Bourbon. FWMi aombnuz UoDflata. 
▼he QulllauwMi, 
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fifteen thousand under Suohet. and 
forfy thouaand with Soult. They f onn 
in idl a hundred and thirty thousand 
men, and with them I am still erect 
I will rest on that sword which has 
visited every capital of Europe : I will 
inscribe on my eagles, ' Independence 
and our Country/ and they will again 
become terrible." But during the night 
he received the most decisive proof of 
the universal defection of his generals. 
All, with the exception of a few young, 
generous, and ardent men, represented 
the continuance of the war as impos- 
sible ; and in f act» during the five days 
which had elapsed since the battle of 
Paris, the allied forces had so accumu- 
lated both on his front and flanks, that 
retreat even had become out of the ques- 
tion. Still the iron soul of Napo- 
leon refused to yield ; and it was only 
f after several painful altercations be- 

tween him and his marflhals that, with 
an agitated hand, and in almost ille- 
gible characters, he wrote and signed 
the absolute and unqualified resigna- 
tion of the throne.* " Observe," said 
he, when he aj£xed his signature, " it 
is with a conquering enemy that I 
treat, and not with the provisional 
government, in whom I see nothing 
but a set of factious traitors." 

21. And now commenced at Fon- 
tainebleau a scene of baseness never ex- 
ceeded in any age of the world, and 
which forms an instructive commentary 
on the principles and practice of the 
Revolution. Let an eyewitness of these 
hideous tergiversations, an ardent sup- 
porter of the Revolution, record them ; 
they would pass for incredible if nar- 
rated from any less exceptionable 
source. " Every hour after this," says 
Caulaincourt, "was marked by fresh 
voids in the Emperor^s household. The 
universal object was how to get first to 
Paris. All the persons in office quitted 

♦ *• The allied powers baring declared that 
the Emperor Napoleon is the sole obstacle to 
there-establishment of a general peace in Eu- 
rope, the Emperor Napoleon, fidthftd to his 
oath, declares that he renounces, for himself 
and his heirs, the throne of France and Italy : 
and that there is no personal sacrifice, not 
even that of life itself which he is not wil ling 
to make for the interests of France.— J^on- 
tainebleau, April 6, 1814." Jfonftewr, April 12, 
1814 ; and Capefioub, x. 515. 



th^ post without leave, or asking per- 
mission ; one after another they all 
slipped away, totally f oigetting him to 
whom they owed evexySiin^Dut who 
had no longer anything to give. The 
universal complaint was, that his for* 
mal abdication was so long of appear, 
ing. ' It is high time,' it was said by 
every one, ' for all this to come to an 
end ; it is absolute childishness to re- 
main any longer in the antechambers 
of Fontainebleau, when fitvours are 
showering down at Paris;' and with 
that they all set off for the capital 
Such was their anxiety to hear of his 
abdication, that they pursued misfor- 
tune even into its last asylum; and 
every time the door of the Emperor^s 
cabinet opened, a crowd of heads were 
seen peeping in to gain the first hint 
of the mudi-longed-for news." No 
sooner was the abdication and the 
treaty with the Allies signed them the 
desertion was universal ; every person 
of note around the Emperor, with the 
single and honourable exceptions of 
Idaret and Caulaincourt, abemdoned 
him : the antechambers of the palace 
were literally deserted. Berthier even 
left his benefactor without bidding him 
adieu I " He was bom a courtier," 
said Napoleon, when he learned his de- 
parture : " you will see my vice-con- 
stable a mendicant for employment 
from the Bourbons. I feel mortified 
that men whom I have raised so high 
in the eyes of Europe should sink so 
low. What have they made of that 
halo of glory through which they have 
hitherto been seen by the stranger ?*(* 
What must the sovereigns thmk of 
such a termination to aU the glories 



t In the general scramble, Constant, the 

mperor's private valet, who had served him 

faithfully for fourteen years, took the oppor- 



tunity to secrete one hundred thousand 
francs with which he had been intrusted, and 
which he buried in the forest of Fontaine- 
bleau. The fraud was detected the night be- 
fore the Emperor set out for EIlMt, and the 
money given up by Constant, from the place 
where he had secreted it. He set oflf imme- 
diately for Paris, accompanied by Rustan, the 
Mameluke, who had been the Emperor's con- 
stant companion ever since he returned from 
Egypt. What is very remarkable, Consttint 
details all these facts himself, giving them of 
course the best colouring he could.— Con- 
stant's Menwin, ru 101, 112: and Faik, 

a 150. 
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of my reign ! " Alexander was so im- 
pressed with, this universal baseness, 
that he said to Caulainoourt, who re- 
counted it to him, "Add to that, that they 
owed him everything — ^rank, celebrity, 
fortime. I verily believe if KutusofT 
had lived, and we had proposed to put 
him on the throne, they would have 
exclaimed, * Vive Kutusoff \ * What a 
lesson to us sovereigns I There is no 
Tartar who would have dishonoured 
himself by such bareness. Think of the 
noble blind peasant, Patrowik. Think 
of Moscow, and its sfdendid palaces, 
thrown as a holocaust to our country. 
What a contrast between these efifects of 
a sublime patriotism and the conduct 
we see around us ! " 

22. Nothing remained now but to 
conclude the formal treaty between 
Kapoleon and the allied powers ; and 
it was signed on the 11th ApriL By 
it Napoleon renounced the empire of 
France and the kingdom of Italy for 
himself and his descendants ; but he 
was to retain the title of Emperor, and 
his mother, brothers, sisters, nephews, 
and nieces, those of princes and prin- 
cesses of his family. The island of 
Elba having been selected by him as 
his place of residence, it was erected 
into a principality in his favour : the 

• Charles Albert, Count of Nesselrode, was 
bom at Lisbon in 1770. His father, who was 
descended of an ancient and noble fiimily of 
German extraction, was plenipotentiary in 
that capital to Catherine II. Empress of Rus- 
sia. Early destined to the diplomatic line by 
the choice of his father, and the rapid dis- 
cernment of rising talent which distinguishes 
the cabinet of St Petersburg, Nesselrode 
made his first entrie into public life as an at- 
tacM to the French embassy at Paris in 1801, 
when Napoleon was First Consul. He little 
thought amidst the succession of reviews, 
fgtes, and pageants, which then surrounded 
the throne of the victorious general, that he 
was destined to sign, in the very same capi- 
tal, the treaty which told of his overthrow I 
His remarkable abilities and vast erudition, 
which were marked even at that early age, 
soon, however, occasioned his transfer to tne 
inner chancery, or private council, of the 
Bussian empire. Tlie Emperor Alexander 
early appreciated the importance of his ser- 
vices, and accordingly he accompanied that 
prince on his important interview with Na- 
poleon at Erfurth, in 1808. From this period 
he became, as it were, the head of a middle 
body in Russian diplomacy, equallv removed 
from the ardent patriotism of the old national 
party} which beheld with undisguised pain 



duchy of Parma and Placentia was se- 
c\ired to the Empress Marie Louise 
and the prince her son, in full sove- 
reignty : two million five hundred 
thousand francs (£100,000) a-year was 
provided for the annual income of the 
Emperor Napoleon, to be reserved 
from the revenue of the countries he 
ceded ; and two millions more inscribed 
on the great book of France, to descend 
after his decease to his heirs — ^the first 
being a provision for himself, the se- 
cond for his family : the ex -Empress 
Josephine was to receive a million of 
francs yearly (£40,000) from the great 
book of France. Ail the movable 
estate of the princes and princesses of 
the Emperor's &mily was to remain 
with themselves ; but the furniture of 
the palace and diamonds of the crown 
were to revert to France. Fifteen hun- 
dred of the Old Guard were to escort 
the Emperor to his place of embarka- 
tion ; and he was to be at liberty to 
take with him four himdred soldiers to 
form his body-guard. Finally, the 
Poles in the service of France were to 
be at liberty to return to their own 
country, with their arms and baggage. 
The treaty bore the signatures of Caul- 
aincourt, Macdonald, Ney, Mettemich, 
Nesselrode,* and Hardenberg. To this 

the subjection of the cabinet of St Petersburg^ 
to the dominion of Napoleon, and the ambi- 
tious dreams of the Greek enthusiasts, who 
aimed at planting the cross on the dome of 
8t Sophia. Moderate and rational in his 
views, with extensive knowledge and great 
address, he soon became indispensable to 
Alexander— whose views he divmed, whose 
ch£uracter he studied, to whose interests he 
was devoted. In 1812, though not as yet the 
head of the imperial chancery, he had the 
chief direction of its foreign diplomacy. He 
was present at the interview at Abo between 
Alexander and Bemadotte. In 1813 his in- 
fluence openly appeared; he accompanied 
the Emperor to Germany in the memorable 
campaign of that year, and signed the con- 
vention of Reichenbach with England on the 
1 6th June 1813. He had a great share in the 
delicate negotiation which, in the succeeding 
mouths, led to the accession of Austria to the 
grand alliance, and ultimately occasioned the 
fall of Napoleon ; and bore an active part, 
when military measures were resumed, in 
the difficult task of keeping Bemadotte to 
his diplomatic engagements. He signed, with 
the other plenipotentiaries of the Allies, the 
treaty of Cbaumont, and subsequently that 
of Palis in the French capital. Since that 
time he has been almost the Metternich of 
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treaty Lord Gastlereagh, on the part 
of England, aoceded, " but only to be 
binding upon hiB BhtaanicMajesty with 
respect to his own actc^ but not with 
respect to the acts of third parties." * 

23. A terrible catastrophe had well- 
nigh terminated at this period the life 
and the sufferings of N^oleon. His 
departure for Elba had been fixed for 
the 20th April ; and in the interim, 
while he was totally deserted by all but 
a few domestics and his faithful Guards, 
it became evident to those around him 
that some absorbing idea had taken 
possession of his mind. He recurred 
constantly to the last moments of de- 
parted greatness; his conyersation to 
his intimate friends was entirely upon 
the illustrious men of antiquity ^o, 
in circumstances similar to his own, 
had fallen by their own hands ; in the 
close of his career, as in its outset^ he 
dwelt on the heroes of Plutarch, and 
their resolution not to survive nusfor^ 
tune. The apprehensions of his atten- 
dants were increased when they learned 
that on the 12th, the day after the sig- 
nature of the treaty, he had directed 
the Empress Harie Louise, who was on 
her way from Blois to join him, to de- 
lay the execution of her design. On 
taking leave of Caulaincourt that nighty 
after a mournful reverie he said, ** My 
resolution is taken : we must end : 1 
feel it.'* Caulaincourt had not been 
many hours in bed when he was sud- 
denly roused by Constant, the Em- 
'pexor'B valet, who entreated him to 
come quickly, for Napoleon was in con- 
vulsions, and fast dying. He instantly 
ran in; Bertrand and Maret were al- 

Bussian foreign afibirs, and oontianed to en- 
joy the entire confidence of the Emperors. — 
See Capefioub, Diplomateg JBuropiiens, ii. 817, 
345 ; £iog. de$ H<mmet Vivants, iv. 639, 540. 

* Lord Castlereagh's objections to the treaty 
were twofold : Ist^ That it recognised the title 
of Napoleon as Emperor of France, which 
England had never yet done, directly or in- 
directly ; 2d, That it assigned him a resi- 
dence, in Independent sovereignty, close to 
the Italian coast, and within a few days' sail 
of France, while the fires of the revolutionary 
volcano were yet unextinguished in both 
countries. The result proved that he had 
judged rightly. Beauguamp, it 384. 

t There can be no doubt now ot the ac- 
curacy of the preceding account, for Napo- 
leon himself gave precisely the same account 



ready there; but nothing was to be 
heard but stifled groans ^m the bed 
of the Emperor. Soon, however, his 
domestic suigeon Ivan, who had so 
long attended him in his campaigns, 
appeal^ in the utmost consternation, 
and stated that he had been seen, 
shortly after going to bed, to rise 
quietly, pour a liquid into a glass, and 
Ue down again ; and Ivan had recog- 
nised in the phial, which was left on 
the table, a subtle poison, a composi- 
tion of opium and other deadly sub- 
stances, prepared by Cabanis, the cele- 
brated physician, which he had given 
the Emperor during the Moscow re- 
treat, at his own desire, and which, 
as long as the danger lasted, he had 
constantly worn round his neck. When 
Caulaincourt seized his hand it was al- 
ready cold. "Caulaincourt," said he, 
opening his eyes, " I am about to die. 
I recommend to you my wife and my 
son, — defend my memory. I could no 
longer endure life. The desertion of 
my old companions in arms had broken 
my heart" The poison, however, 
either from having been so long kept, 
or some other cause, had lost its origi- 
nal efficacy ; violent vomiting gave 
him relief ; he wbs with great diffi- 
culty prevailed on to drink waim water; 
and afiier a mortal agony of two hours, 
the spasms gradually subsided, and he 
fell asleep. " Ivan," said he, on awak- 
ing, " the dose was not strong enough 
—-God did not will it ; " and he rose, 
pale and haggard, but composed, and 
seemed now to resign himself with 
equanimity to his future fate.f 

24. Meanwhile the imperial court at 

of the matter to Montholon at 8t Helena. 
'* Since the retreat from Moscow," said he, 
** I carried about with me poison, suspended 
from my neck in a case covered with silk ; it 
was Ivan who prepared it by my order, while 
under fear of being taken by the Gossack& 
At present (at Fontainebleau), my life belong- 
ed no longer to my country ; the events of 
the preoe(Ung days had made me master of it. 
Why suffer so mucht I hesitated not; I 
leapt out of bed, and mixing the poison with 
a little water, I drank it with a sort of hap- 
piness. But time had weakened its efficiency. 
Tremendous pains drew from me some groans; 
they were heard ; aid arrived ; it was not thu 
will of God that I should yet die ; St Helena 
was in my destiny."— Montholon, CaptivUy 
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Blois, where the Empress Marie Louise 
and ike King of Borne had been since 
the taking of Paris, was the scene of 
selfishness more marked, desertions 
more shameless, than even the saloons 
of Fontainebleau. Unrestrained by the 
presence of the Emperor, the egotism 
and cupidity of the courtiers there ap- 
peared in hideous nakedness, and the 
fumes of the Revolution expired amidst 
the universal baseness of its followers. 
No sooner was the abdication of the 
Emperor known, than all her court 
abandoned the Empress ; it was a 
general race who should get first to 
Paris, to share in the favours of the 
new dynasty. Such was the desertion 
that, in getting into her carriage on 
the 9th April, at Blois, to take the 
road to Orleans, no one remained to 
hand the Empress in but her chamber^ 
lain. The Empress, the King of Rome, 
were forgotten : the grand object of 
all was to get away, and to carry with 
them as much as possible of the public 
treasvire, which had been brought from 
Paris with the government In a few 
days it had all disappeared. At Or- 
leans, the remaining members of the 
Emperor's family also departed : Ma- 
dame, Napoleon's mother, and her 
brother, the Cardinal Fesch, set out 
for Rome ; Prince Louis, the ex-king 
of Holland, for Switzerland ; Joseph 
and Jerome soon after followed in the 
same direction. The Empress at first 
declared her resolution to join Napo- 
leon, maintaining that there was her 
post, and that she would share his for- 
tunes in adversity as she had done in 
prosperity. The wretched sycophants, 
however, who were stiQ about her per- 
son, spared no pains to alienate her 
from the Emperor. They represented 
that he had espoused her only from 
policy; that she had never possessed 
his affections; that during the short 
period they had been married he had 

* There was too much foundation for this 
scandaL Though women had no lasting 
power over Napoleon, and never in the slight- 
est degree innuenced his conduct, he was 
extremely amorous in his disposition, so far 
as the senses were concerned ; and his infi- 
delities, though carefully conducted to avoid 
observation, were very frequent, both before 
and after his marriage with Marie Louise. 



had a dozen mistresfles ;* and that she 
could now expect nothing but re- 
proaches and bad usage from him. 
Overcome partly by these insinuations, 
and partly by her own facility of char- 
acter and habits of submission, she, too, 
followed the general example. Her 
French guards were dismissed, and re- 
placed by Cossacks ; she took the road 
from Orleans to Rambouillet, where 
she was visited successively by the Em- 
peror her father, and the Emperor Alex- 
ander ; and at length she yielded to 
their united entreaties, and agreed to 
abandon Napoleon. A few days after, 
she set out for Vienna, taking the King 
of Rome with her, and neither ever 
saw Napoleon more. 

25. Amidst the general and humili- 
ating scene of baseness which disgraced 
the French functionaries at the fall of 
Napoleon, it is consolatory, for the 
honour of human nature, to have some 
instances of a contrary character to re- 
count. Camot remained faithful at 
his post at Antwerp till the abdication 
of Napoleon was officially intimated; 
and then he announced his adhesion to 
the new government in an order of the 
day to the garrison, in which he conclud- 
ed with the memorable words, which so 
completely define the soldier's duty — 
" The armed force is essentially obedi- 
ent; it acts, but never deliberates." Yet 
he was not insensible to the evils which 
had rendered the farther sway of Na- 
poleon insupportable in France, and 
said — "The return of the Bourbons 
produced in France a universal enthu- 
siasm ; they were received with an ef- 
fusion of the heart which is inexpres- 
sible ; the enthusiasm was universal 
The ancient republicans did not feel it 
the least ; Napoleon had in a particu- 
lar manner oppressed them." Soult 
was one of the last to give in : his ad- 
hesion is dated Castelnaudery, 19th 
April, nine days after the battle of 

Two instances^ in particular, are mentioned 
by Constant^ which occurred at 8t Cloud re- 
cently before this period; and, what was 
very remarkable, both the ladies, one of 
whom was of rank, came to visit him at Fon- 
tainebleau during the mournful scenes which 
]>assed, though neither saw him on that oc- 
casion. Both afterwards visited him at Elba. 
—CoKSTAKT's if^oirw deJfopoUon, vi. 92-97. 
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Toolofue,* and lAMkf in reality, there 
was no alteniatiye, as the whole nation 
had nneqtUTOcally declared itself. Of 
the few who remained faithful to the 
Emperor at Fontainebleau, it is impoa- 
lible to speak in terms of too high ad- 
miration. Caulaincourt, after having 
nobly dischaiged to the yeiy last his 
duties to his old master, at lus earnest 
request returbed to Paris, a few days 
before he departed for Elba, and bore 
with him an automph letter from Na- 
poleon to Louis XVIIL, strongly re- 
coznmending him to the senrioe of the 
restored monarch. The Emperor ob- 
Tiously thought, and justly, that his 
presence there was indispensable to 
watch over the performance of the 
treatv of Fontainebleau. Oenerals Ber- 
trand, Drouot, and Cambronne, Maret, 
Oeneral Belliard, Baron Fain, General 
Gk>urgaud, Colonel Anatole Montes- 
quieu, Baron de la Place, Generals 
Koeakowski and Yonsowitch, remained 
with him to the last at Fontainebleau ; 
and Bertrand shared his exile, as well 
at Elba as at St Helena. Macdonald, 
though the last of his marshals to be 
taken into favour, was fidthful to his 
duty : he did not f oiget his word 
pledged on the field of Wagram 
[ante. Chap. ux. § 59]. Napoleon 
was so sensible of his fidelity that, 
on the morning when he brought 
hun the ratification of the treaty of 
Fontainebleau to sign, he publidv 
thanked him for his affectionate zeal, 
and lamented the coldness which had 
at one period estranged them from 
each other. He had derived one bene- 
fit from his misfortunes — he had 
learned who were his real and who his 
false friencls.t " At least," said the 
Emperor, ''you will not refuse one 
souvenir — it is the sabre of Mourad 

* ** Eosentially obedient^ the army has 
nothing now to do but to conform to the 
will of the nation.'*— SouLT's Proelamationt 
CattanawUry, 19th April 1814; Momlewr, 
21th April ; and Biaxjchamp. ii. 60L 
t " L'unioo ben, ma grande, 
Che riman fra' diaaittri agl* infeliol, 
B 11 diatinguer da' finti i veri amid. 
Oh del tuo Be, nou delta sua fortuna, 
Fidoaeguacel E perchb mai del regno, 
Ondlo powa premiarti, il Ciel mi privat" 

Mrast., AUa^ Act ii. scene 1. 
TOL. XII. 



Bey, whidi I have often worn In bat- 
tle ; keep it for my sake. Return to 
Paris, and serve the Bourbons as faith- 
fully as you have served me." Amidst 
the general and hideous defection of 
the other marshals,^ it is refreshing to 
find one man who preserved unscathed, 
amidst the revolutionarv furnace, the 
honour and fideli^ of his Scottish an- 
cestors, which had so long bound the 
Highlanders, more steadily even in ad- 
verse than in prosperous fortune, to 
the house of Stuart 

20. The last scene of this mighty 
drama was not unworthy of the dig- 
nity of those which had preceded it. 
When the day for setting out drew 
nigh, Napoleon in the first instance re- 
fused to move, and even threatened to 
renew the war, alleging that the allied 
powers had broken the compact with 
him, by not permitting the Empress 
Marie Louise and his son to accompany 
him. Upon the solemn assurance of 
General Roller, the Austrian com- 
missioner, that the absence of the Em- 
press was of her own free will, he 
agreed to take his leave. The prepara- 
tions for his departure were at length 
completed, and the four commissioners, 
on tiie part of the allied sovereigns, 
who were to accompany him, appoint- 
ed — ^viz. Cteneral KoUer on the part of 
Austria, General Schouvaloff on that 
of Bussia, Colonel Campbell on that 
of England, and Count Waldbuig- 
Tnichess on behalf of Prussia. The 
Emperor then at noonday descended 
the great stair of the palace of Fon- 
tainebleau, and, after passing the array 
of carriages which awaited him at the 
door, advanced into the middle of the 

t Augereau, at Valence, on the Rhone, 
thus addressed his soldiers : " Soldiers 1 the 
Senate, the just interpreter of the national 
will, worn out with the despotism of Buona- 
parte, has pronounced, on the 2d April, the 
dethronement of him and his fisonily. A new 
dynasty, strong and liberal, descended from 
our ancient kings, will replace Buonaparte 
and his despotism. Soldiers I you are ab- 
solved fh>m Tour oaths ; you are so by the 
nation, in which the sovereignty resides : you 
are still more so, were it necessary, by the 
abdication of a man who, after having sacri- 
ficed millions to his cruel ambition, has not 
known bow to die as a soldier."—AuoxBSAU, 
16th April ; ifontentr, 23d April 1814. 
B 
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Old Qaardy wluch stood dnim up to 
receive him. Amidst breathless silence 
and tearful eyes, he thus addressed 
them : " Soldiers of my Old Guard, 
I bid you adieu { During twenty years 
I have ever found you in the path of 
honour and of gloiy. In the last days, 
as in those of our prosperity, you have 
never ceased to be models of bravery 
and fidelity. With such men as you, 
our cause could never have been lost ; 
but the contest was interminable : it 
would have become a civil war, and 
France must daily have become more 
imhapp^. I have therefore sacrificed 
all our mterests to those of our coun- 
try. I depart ; but you remain to 
serve France. Its happiness was my 
only thought; it will always be the 
object of my wishes. Lament not my 
lot ; if I have consented to survive 
myself, it was that I might contribute 
to your glory. I am about to write 
the great deeds we have done together. 
Adieu, my children ! I would I could 
press you aU to my heart ; but I will 
at least press your eagle." At these 
nords Qeneral Petit advanced with 
the eagle ; Napoleon received the gene- 
ral in his anus, and kissed the standard. 
His emotion now almost overcame him ; 
but, maJung a great effort, he regained 
his firmness, and said, ''Adieu, once 
again, my old companions ! May this 
last embrace penetrate your hearts ! "* 
With these words he tore himself from 
the arms of those around him, and 
threw himself into his carriage, which 
immediately drove off amidst the sobs 
and tears of his &ithful Guard, all of 
whom had petitioned to be allowed to 

* Voltaire would seem to have had a pre- 
aentimeut of this hn press! ve scene in (Bdipe, 
in the noble lines : — 

'* Finissez vos regrets et retenez vos larmes ; 
Yous plaignez raon exil, il a pour moi des 

charmes ; 
Ma fuite k vos malheurs assure un prompt 

secours ; 
En perdant votre roi, vous oonservez vos 

jours. 
Da sort de tout ce peuple il est temps que 

J'ordonne, 
J'ai sauv^ cet empire en arrivant au trftne, 
J'en deacendrai du moins oomme je suis 

montd ; 
Ma gloire me suivra dans mon adversity : 
Hon destin fat toigours de vous rendre la 

vie." CSdipe, Act v. scene 2. 



accompany him. Certainly never was a 
great career more nobly terminated. 

27. Napoleon ere long, however, re- 
cdved convincing evidence that, how 
ardent soever might be the attachment 
of his soldiers, the population of all 
France was far from sharing the some 
sentiments. On the road to Lyons, in- 
deed, he was received always with re- 
spect, generally with acclamations ; but 
after passing that city, which he tra- 
versed on the night of the 23d, he began 
to experience the fickleness of mankind, 
andreceived bitterproofsof thebaseness 
of human nature, as well as the general 
indignation whidi his oppressive gov- 
ernment had produced. At noon on 
the following day he accidentally met 
Augereau on the road near Valence; 
both alighted from their carriages, and, 
ignorant of the atrocious proclamation 
in which that marshal had so recently 
announced his conversion to the cause of 
the Bourbons [ante, Chap, lxxxix. § 25, 
note], the Emperor embraced him, and 
they walked together on the road for a 
quarter of an hour in the most ami- 
cable manner. It was observed, how- 
ever, that Augereau kept his helmet on 
his head as he walked along. A few 
minutes after, the Emperor entered 
Valence, and beheld the proclamation 
placarded on the walls : he then saw 
what recollection his lieutenant had 
retained of the days of Castiglione. 
The troops were drawn out to receive 
him, and they saluted the Emperor as 
he passed ; but they all bore the white 
cockade. At Orange loud cries of 
** Vive le Roi ! ** were heard ; and at 
Avignon he found his statues over- 
turned, and the public effervescence 
against his government assuming the 
most menacing character. 

28. As Napoleon continued his jour- 
ney to the south, the tumult became 
so excessive that his life was more 
than once in imminent danger from 
the fuiy of the populace. At Orgon he 
was with diflaculty extricated, chiefly 
by the firmness and intrepidity of 
Colonel Campbell and the other sJlied 
commissioners, who acted with equal 
courage and judgment, from a violent 
death. At the inn of La Cakde, near 
Saint Canat, a furiotis mob surrotmded 
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tlid house lor some hcnn, demanding 
his head ; and it was only by getting 
out by a back window, and riding the 
next post diBguised aa a courier, with 
the white cockade on his breast, that 
he escaped. Such was the mortifioa- 
tion which Napoleon felt at this cruel 
reception from the people whom he had 
BO long governed, that when the allied 
oommiBsionen came up to the poet- 
house, thev found him in a back room, 
with his elbows on his knees and his 
hands on his forehead, in profound af- 
fliction. HewBsperausdedthatthegoy- 
emment had excited these tumults, in or- 
der that he might be murdered in them ; 
and refused to take any nourishment 
lest it should be poisonedL He put on 
the uniform of the Austrian general 
Roller; the hehnet of Count Wald- 
burg on his head ; hung the order of 
Hana Theresa on his breast ; wrapped 
himself in the cloak of General Schou- 
valoff, whose aide-de-camp took his 
place in the one provided for the Em- 
peror. Belays were provided outside 
the walls at Aix, to avoid the danger 
c^ entering the city ; he was clothed in 
the Austrian uniform, which he wore 
during the remainder of his journey; 
and the under- prefect, Dupeloux, a 
man of courage and honour, escorted 
him in person on horseback as far as 

; L the limits of his department. At Luc, 

! ; Napoleon met and had an affecting in- 
terview with Pauline, who, amidBt all 
her vanities, had some elevated points 
of character, and offered to accompany 
him in his exile ; on the 27th he r^ich- 
ed Frejus ; and on the 28th, at eight 
at night, set sail for Elba, on board the 
Rngliah. frigate the Undaunted, sent 
there to receive him. Thus, in its last 
stage, a British vessel bore Ceesar and 
his fortunes. He was received by Cap- 
tain Usher, who commanded that vessel, 
agreeably to the orders of government, 
with the honours due to a crowned 

i head: a royal salute was fired as he 
stepped on board, the yards were man- 

I ned, and every possible respect was 
i^own to him, from the captaiin to the 
humblest cabin-boy. Such was the 
impression produced by this reception 
from his enemies, so different from that 
of his own subjects which he had re- 



cently experienced, that he burst into 
tears. During the voyage he was cheer* 
ful and a0U>to ; convened much with 
Captain Usher and the other officers on 
board; and was particularly inquisitive 
oonoemin^ the details of the English 
naval discipline— the object, he said, <^ 
his long admiration. A slight shade of 
melandboly was observed to pass over 
his countenance while the vesBcl was 
in sight of the Maritime Alps, the 
scene of his early triumphs ; but he 
soon regained his usual serenity, and 
had, with his wonderful ascendancy 
over mankind, made great progress in 
the affections of the crew, when the 
vessel cast anchor in Porto-Ferrajo, the 
capital of Elba. Moreau said of Na- 
poleon, on hearing of the subterfuges 
to which he had recourse during this 
journey to save his life — ** What char 
racterises him is a mixture of falsehood 
and of the love of life : when he is 
beaten, you will see him ftdl at your 
feet and ask his life." But this was 
not a just ^ypreciation of his character. 
With more truth Chateaubriand said 
— " He is like the rebel angels : at one 
time he can contract into a dwarf, at 
another expand into a giant" 

29. Josephine did not long survive 
the fall of the hero with whose marvel- 
lous fortunes her own seemed in a mys- 
terious manner to be linked. In her 
retreat at Navarre, she had wept in 
secret the declining fortune and tar- 
nished glory of the husband who had 
elevated her to the pinnacle of worldly 
grandeur, and whose star had visibly 
become obscured from the moment 
that he divorced her from his side. He 
married misfortune, like Louis XVI., 
when he allied hixnself with the Aus- 
trian line.* Alexander was desirous to 
see and console her amidst her misfor- 
tunes, and promise his powerful pro- 
tection to her children. At his request 

* How applicable to Napoleon's fate were 
the words which Lucan makes the shade of 
Junia, Pompey's first wife, address to him 
in a dream :— 

*'Conjuge me, kstos duxisti, Magne, tri- 
umphos. 
FaHuna ett mutata torii: semperque po- 

tentes 
Detrahere in cladem fiito damnata maritos, 
Innupsit tepido pellex Cornelia busto." 
LCOAN, Phanalia, iii. 20. 
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she came to MalmalBon, the muoh-loyed 
scene of the eariy and romantic attach- 
ment of Napoleon, and there the Em- 
peror aaw her frequently, and gave her 
those aeauranceB in the most imreeenred 
manner. In the midst of these cares, 
however, she waa suddenly taken ill of 
a putrid sore throat, which proved fatal 
at the end of a few days. The Em- 
peror Alexander was with her almost 
to the last, and soothed her deathbed 
by reiterated assurances of protection 
to her children. And well and &ith- 
f ully did he keep his promise. When 
some delay took place in making out 
the letters-patent, erecting the forests 
around Saint Leu into an appanage in 
favour of the second son of Queen Hor- 
tense, her grandson, as had been stipu- 
lated in the treaty of Pans, he declared 
that his Guards &ould not leave Paris 
till they were signed, which induced 
its being immed^tely dona In the 
following year he took Prince Eugene's 
interests under his especial protection 
at the congress at Vienna, and was 
mainly instrumental in there putting 
them on a proper footing. The friend- 
ship thus contracted between the Vice- 
roy and the Czar led to a prolongation 
of the intimacy in the next generation ; 
and by a remarkable revolution in the 
wheel of fortune, Eugene Beauhamais* 
son, the Duke of Leuchtenbeig, es- 
poused in subsequent times one of the 
grand-duchesses, a daughter of the Em- 
peror Nicholas ; so that it is not alto- 
gether beyond the bounds of possibility, 
that a lineal descendant of Josephine^and 
a descendant by marriage of Napoleon, 
may one day mount the throne of Russia. 
80. Alexandei^ Emperor of Russia, 
who took so prominent a part in these 
memorable events, is one of the sove- 
reigns of modem times who has left 
the greatest name in history, and who 
has made the most indelible marks on 
the records of European fame. The 
vast extension which the Russian em- 
pire has received under his rule, the 
burning of Moscow, and dreadful over* 
throw of the French army in 1812 — 
the deliverance of Germany, and fall 
of Napoleon — have conspired to give a 
character of awful and yet entrancing 
interest to his reign, to which there 



is pethape nothing oomparable in the 
whole annals of mankind. He was 
bom in 1777, and ascended the throne 
on the murder of the Emperor Paul in 
1800, so that he was at this period only 
thirty-seven years of age. His charac* 
ter, naturally amiable and benevolent, 
had been moulded by the precepts of 
his enlightened, though speculative and 
visionary, Swiss preceptor, La Harpe. 
But the ideas of that distinguished 
philanthropist were formed upon the 
dreams of the closet rather than a piac« 
tical acquaintance with men, and this 
defect strongly appeared when Alex- 
ander was first oalled to act in the 
great theatre of public life. His early 
measures were fdl beneficent in their 
tendency, and bespoke a warm and 
susceptible heart; but he was not at 
first a match for the talent and the 
wickedness of the Revolution ; and he 
yielded at Tilsit^ less to the force of 
the French arms, than to the irresistible 
ascendant and magic sway of the great 
enchanter who wielded its powers. 

31. But if he was bom good, he be* 
came great. He learned wisdom and 
gathered strength in the school of mis- 
fortune. If hehadyieldedatfirst, perhaps 
too easily, to the fascination of Napo- 
leon's genius, no one ever surpassed 
him in the firmness with which, when 
again driven to arms, he resisted his 
aggression, or the tenacity with which 
he followed up the contest, till he had 
hurled his enemy from the throne. 
His early friendship for Napoleon was 
an affair of the heart ; and he who has 
surrendered his heart, and been de- 
ceived, will be deceived no more. But 
for his firmness and resolution, the 
coalition would repeatedly have fallen 
to pieces. From the day Napoleon 
crossed the Niemen, Alexander clearly 
saw that peace with him was impossible. 
With Roman magnanimity, he held the 
same language when his empire was 
reeking with the slaughter of Borodino, 
and his star seemed to pale before the 
conflagration of Moscow, as when, on 
the heights of Chaumont, he gave law 
to a conquered world : and if he has 
been outshone by few conquerors in 
the lustre of his victories, or the mag- 
nitude of his conquests, none have 
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equalled him in the magnanimout use 
"Viiuch he made of his power, and the 
Burparaing clemen(nr with which in the 
moment of triumiJ[L he restrained the 
uplifted arm of vengeance. When it was 
suggested to him to change the name of 
the bridge of Austerlits, titer the taking 
of Paris, he replied — " No ; it is enough 
that Ihave passed over it withmyarmy." 
82. In private life his conduct was 
less irreproachable. Unhappy oircum- 
stances, and the usual vices of royal 
life, had early produced an estrange- 
ment between him and the Empress, 
who nevertheless continued to reside 
in the imperial palace, where she pre- 
served a spotless reputation. But 
though external decorum was thus 
preserved, and they were frequently in 
company together, they never met in 
private ; and this at once deprived the 
empire of the hope of a diiect succes- 
sion to the throne, and threw the Em- 
peror into the usual temptations of 
female fescination. He had frequent 
liaisofu accordingly, but they partook 
of the benevolent and tender character 
of his mind, and were unattended by 
open licentiousness or indeoormn. He 
was fond of praise, and often led into 
extremes by that weakness ; but it was 
the praise only of generous or noble 
deeds which he coveted. His figure 
was tall and majestic, bis countenance 
open, his air mild, but such as at once 
bespoke the sovereign. He possessed 
the mingled dignity and serenity of 
aspect which poetic genius has ascribed 
to Jupiter Tonans.* No one possessed 
greater personal courage, or more pas- 
sionately desired the honours of war ; 
but still a sense of duty to Europe led 
him to forego the command, which he 
ini^t have obtained, of the allied 
armies in Germany in 1813. His man- 
ners were polished and fascinating in 
the highest degree, his tastes refined 
and elegant, and his information sur* 

* *' And ftxtm his eves (not yet made dim 

with eld) 
Sparkled his former worth and vigour 

brave; 
His gestures all the majesty upheld 
And state, as his old age and empire crave. 
8o Phidias carved, Apelles so, pardie. 
Erst painted Jove, Jove thund'ring down 

from sky." 

Tasso, Ger. lib., xvii. II. 



prising, oonsidering the incessant avo- 
cations which the mana^pement of sudi 
weighty ooncems required. Though 
passionately fond of accomplished fe- 
male society, he was deeply impressed 
with the responsibility of his situation 
at the head of such an empire, and was 
ever readv to forego its charms, and 
abandon all the luxuries of the oourt» 
to execute justioe or stimulate improve 
ment in the remotest parts of his do- 
minions. A prof ound master, like most 
of his nation, of dissimulation, he was 
yet jealous of his personal honour ; and 
whatever he promised on his word, 
might with confidence be relied on, 
how much soever he thought himself 
entitled to elude the wiles of inferior 
diplomatists. 

88. He was ambitious ; but his thirst 
for acquisition of territory was so 
blended with a desire for, and generally 
followed by an increase of, the happi- 
ness of mankind, that it could hanilv 
be called a fault. Deeply impressed with 
religious feelings, those noble sentiments 
breathed forth in all his addresses to his 
people and army throughout the whole 
course of the war, and influenced his 
conduct to the latest hour of his life. 
He regarded himself as an instrument 
in the hand of the Almighty for the 
destruction of the Revolution and the 
improvement of mankind, and acted 
thn)ugh all his career, sometimes with 
imprudent haste, under that impres- 
sion. His character cannot be better 
illustrated in this respect than by the 
fact^ that he refused to permit his 
statue to be placed on the summit of 
the column which the gratitude of his 
country decreed to him at St Peters- 
burg, but instead, he caused it to be 
surmounted by one of Religion extend- 
ing her arms to bless mankind. Seren- 
ity and benevolence formed the leading 
features of his mind : no one more 
readily overlooked a fault, or forgave 
an injury ; none was so uniformly de- 
voted to the happiness of his people. 
But his empire was not ripe for the 
mighty projects of amelioration which 
he contemplated; mankind were too 
selfish and corrupt to follow out his 
wishes. He was perpetually grieved by 
discovering how all his philanthropic 
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intentions had been marred by the 
cupidity or neglect of inferior agents, 
and how uniformly human wickedness 
had fastened on the best -conceived 
plana of social improvement. His very 
generosity at Paris, the liberal senti- 
ments he there uttered, which en- 
tranced the world, were in advance of 
the people whom he governed, and 
brought on a dark conspiracy in his 
own dominions, which embittered his 
future days, and in the end shortened 
his life. He died of the malaria fever, 
at Taganrog, in the south of Russia, 
on the 31st November 1826, in the 
arms of the Empress Elizabeth, to 
whom he had for some time before his 
death become reconciled.* He retained 
his faculties to the last> had the Scrip- 
tures frequently read to him during his 
previous illness, and left the theatre of 
his worldly greatness with the serenity 
which might have been expected from 
such a character. Inferior to Napoleon 
in genius, he was his superior in magna- 
nimity : both conquered the world ; but 
Alexander only could conquer himsell 
Posterity will certainly award the first 
place to the matchless genius of the 
French Emperor ; but it wUl confirm 
the saying of that great man, extorted 
from him even in the moment of his 
fall, — ** If I were not Napoleon, I would 
be Alexander." 

34. Never was character more op- 
posite to the Russian autocrat's thim 
that of his great coadjutor in the paci- 
fication and settlement of Europe, 
Pbinob Talleyband. This most re- 
markable man was bom at Paris in 
1754, so that in 1814 he was already 
sixty years of age. He was descended 
of an old family, and had for his ma- 
ternal aunt the celebrated Princess of 

* The following letter, written by the Bm> 
press of Russia to her mother the day after 
ner husband's death, will show how entirely 
the bonds of coiijugal affection had been re- 
united before the Emperor's death :~" I 
have lost all : the angel is no more. Dead, 
he smiles upon me as he was wont to do 
while living. There now remains no hope to 
me but in you, my dear mother, with whom 
I wish to oome and weep, and to be present 
at the interment. I shaU remain near the 
deceased, and follow him as fast as my 
strength will permit.**— Emprsss Elizabbth 
to her Mather t Dec 1, 1825; Whsslsb'b Jf«- 
moir*. 



Ursins, who played so important a part 
in the War of the Succession at the 
court of Philip V. Being destined for 
the church, he early entered the semi- 
nary of St Sulpice; and, even there, 
was remarkable for the delicate vein 
of sarcasm, nice discrimination, and 
keen penetration, for which he after- 
wards became so distinguished in life. 
At the age of twenty-six he was ap- 
pointed agent-general for the clergy, 
and in that capacity his administrative 
talents were so conspicuous that they 
procured for him the situation of Bishop 
of Autun, which he held in 1789, when 
the Revolution broke out. So well 
known had his talents become at this 
period, that Mirabeau, in his secret 
correspondence with Berlin, pointed 
him out as one of the most eminent 
men of the age. He was elected re- 
presentative of the clergy of his diocese 
for the Constituent Assembly, and was 
one of the first of that rank in the 
church who voted on the 29th May for 
the junction of the ecclesiastical body 
with the Tiers Etat. He also took the 
lead in all the measures, then so po- 
pular, which had for their object to 
despoil the church, and apply its pos- 
sessioiis to the service of the state. 
Accordingly, he himself proposed the 
suppression of tithes, and the applica- 
tion of the property of the church to 
the public treasury. In all these mea- 
sures he was deaf to the remonstrances 
of the clergy whom he represented, and 
abeady he had severed all the cords 
which bound him to the church. 

35. His ruling principle was not any 
peculiar enmity to religion, but a fixed 
determination to adhere to the domi- 
nant party, whatever it was, whether in 
church or state ; to watch closely the 
signs of the times, and throw in his lot 
with that section of the community 
which appeared likely to gain the 
superiority. In February 1790 he was 
appointed president of the Assembly ; 
and from that time forward, down to 
its dissolution, he took a leading part 
in all its measures. He was not, how- 
ever, an orator : knowledge of men and 
prophetic sagacity were his great quali- 
fications. Generally silent in the hall 
of debate, he soon gained the lead in 
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the coundl of deliberation or com- 
mittee of management. He officiated 
as constitutional bishop, to the great 
scandal of the more orthodox clergy, 
in the great fdte on the 14th July 1790, 
in the Champ de Kars^ of which an 
account has already been given [ani^ 
Chap. YL § 46]; but he had already 
become f euiul of the excesses of the 
popular party, and was perhaps the 
only person to whom IffiraJwww, on his 
dei^bed, communicated his secret 
views and designs for the restoration 
of the French monarchy. Early in 
1792 he set out on a secret mission 
from the French government to Lon- 
don, where he remained till the break- 
ing out of the war in February 1798, and 
enjoyed much of the confidence ol JCr 
Pitt. He naturally enongh beosDie an 
object of jealousy to both parties; 
bmng denounced by the Jacobins as an 
emiflsary of the court, and by the 
Royalists as an agent of the Jacobin& 
In consequence he was accused and 
condemned in his absence, and only es- 
caped death by withdrawing to America, 
where he remained tiU 1795, engaged 
in commercial pursuits. It was not the 
least proof of his address and sagacity 
that he thus avoided eqvtally the crimes 
and the dangers of the Reign of Terror, 
and returned to Paris at the close of 
that year with his head on his shoulders, 
and without deadly hostility to any party 
in his heart. 

36. His influence and abilities soon 
caused themselves to be feltw The 
sentence of death which had been re- 
corded against him in absence was re- 
called ; he became a leading member 
of the Club of Salm, which, in 1797, 
was established to counterbalance the 
efforts of the Royalists in the Club of 
Clichy; and on the triumph of the Re- 
volutionists by the violence of Auger- 
eau in July 1797, he was appointed 
minister of foreign affairs. Never- 
theless, aware of the imbecility of the 
Directorial government^ he entered 
warmly into the views of Napoleon, 
upon his return from Sgypt, for its 
overthrow. He was again made minis- 
ter of foreign affairs by that youthful 
conqueror, after the ISth Brumaire, 
and contin\;ied, with some few inter- 



ruption% to be the soul of all foreign 
negotiations, and the chief director of 
foreign policy, down to the measures 
directed against Spain in 1807. On 
that occasion, however, his wonted saga^ 
city did not desert him : he openly £s- 
approved of the design to appropriate 
the whole Peninsula, and oounseiled 
the Emperor to confine his spoliations 
of Spain to the provinces to the north 
of the Ebro. He was, in consequence, 
diamissed from office, which he did 
not again hold till he was appointed 
chief of the provisional government on 
1st April 1814. He had thus the sin- 
gular address, though a leading char- 
acter under both r^;imes, to extricate 
himself both from the crimes of the 
Revolution and the misfortunes of the 
Empire. 

S7. He was no ordinary man who 
could accomplish so great a prodigy, 
and yet retain such influence as to step, 
as it were, by common consent, into 
the principal direction of afiGedrs on the 
overthrow of Napoleon. His power 
of doing so depended not merely on his 
great talents : they alone, if unaccom- 
panied by other qualifications, would 
inevitably have brought him to the 
guillotine under the first government, 
or the prisons of state under the last. 
It was his extraordinary power of di- 
vining the future course of events, the 
versatility and flexibility of his dispo- 
sition, and the readiness with which 
he accommodated himself to every 
change of government and dynasty 
which he thought likely to be perma- 
nent, that mainly contributed to this 
extraordinary result. Such was his 
address that, though the most change- 
able character in the whole Revolu- 
tion, he contrived never to lose either 
influence or reputation by all his ter- 
giversations ; but, on the contrary, 
went on constantly rising, to the close 
of his career, when above eighty years 
of age, in weight, fortune, and con- 
sideration. The vexy fiu:t of his hav- 
ing survived, both in person and influ- 
ence, so many changes of government, 
whidi had proved fatal to almost all 
his contemporaries, of itself constitut- 
ed a colossal reputation. Men never 
ceased admiring an address which could 
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hftTO so long obtained the masteiy of 
the mutatioDB of fortune; and when 
he said, with a sarcastic sxnile, on tak- 
ing the oath of fidelity to Louis 
Philippe in 1830, '' CTeet le treizidme," 
the expression, repeated from one end 
of Europe to the other, produced a 
greater admiration for his address than 
indignation at his perfidy. 

88. He has been well described as 
the person in existence who had the 
least hand in producing, and the great- 
est power of profiting by, revolu- 
tions. He was not destitute of original 
thought, but wholly without the gener- 
ous feeling, the self-f orgetfulness, which 
prompt the great in character, as well 
as talent, to bring forth their concep- 
tions in word or action, at whatever 
hazard to themselves or their f ortunea 
His object always was not to direct, but 
to observe and guide the current ; he 
never opposed it when he saw it was 
irresistible, nor braved its dangers 
where it tlureatened to be perilous ; but 
quietly withdrew till an opportunity 
occurred, by the destruction alike of 
its supporters and its opponents, to 
obtain its direction. In this respect 
his talents veiy closely resembled those 
of Mettemi(^ of whom a character 
has already been drawn [aiUe, Chap. 
Lxxix. § 70] ; but he was less consist- 
ent than the wary Austrian diplomatist ; 
and, though equalled by him in dis- 
simulation, he was far lus superior in 
perfidy. It cost him nothing to con- 
'bradict his words and violate his oaths, 
whenever it suited his interest to do 
so ; and the extraordinaiy and almost 
unbroken success of his career affords, 
as well as that of Napoleon, the most 
striking confirmation of the profound 
saying of Johnson — that no man ever 
raised himself from a private station 
to the supreme direction of affairs, in 
whom great abilities were not com- 
bined with certain meannesses, which 
would have proved altogether fatal to 
him in ordinary life. Yet was he with- 
out any of the great vices of the Re- 
volution. His selfishness was constant, 
his cupidity unbounded, his hands 
often sullied by gold : but he was not 
cruel or unforgiving in his disposition, 
and few, if any, deeds of blood stain 
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his memoiy. His witticisms and bon- 
mots were admirable, and repeated 
from one end of Europe to the other. 
Yet was his reputation in this respect 
perhaps greater than the reality ; for, 
by common consent, every good saying 
at Paris, during his lifetime, was ascrib- 
ed to the ex-bishop of Autun. But 
none perhaps more clearly reveals his 
character, and explains his success in 
life, than the celebrated one, of which 
he at least obtained the credit, " That 
the principal object of language was to 
conceal thought." * 

89. On Easter day, being 10th April, 
a grand and imposing ceremony was 
performed in the Place Louis XV. On 
the spot where Louis XVL, Marie An- 
toinette, the Princess Elizabeth, and 
BO many of the noble victims of the 
Revolution had perished, a great altar 
was erected, by command of the Em- 
peror Alexander, in order to a general 
thanksgiving, by the sovereigns and 
armies, for the signal and complete 
success with which it had pleased the 
Almighty to bless the idlied arms. 
There was something to the thought* 
f ul mind inexpressibly impressive in 
this ceremony. Bareheaded, around 
the altar, the sovereigns, with their 
princes, marshals, and generals, par* 
took in the service, which was oele« 
brated with extraordinary pomp, ac* 
cording to the forms of the Greek 
church, by the bishops and priests of 
that establishment who had acoom* 
panied the Russian army. But it was, 
in the most emphatic sense, a catholie 
service. All Christendom was there 
represented; the uniforms of twenty 
victorious nations were to be seen 

♦ There can be little doubt that this cele- 
brated expression was original in the person 
of Talleyrand or Fouch^, or both ; but it had 
long before been used by an author very dif- 
ferent fiY)m either, though not less deeply 
versed in the secrets of uie human hearts- 
Oliver Goldsmith. ** It is usually said by 



grammarians.** says he, "that the use of 
language is to express our wants and de- 
sires ; but men who know the world hold. 



and I think with some show of reason, that 
he who best knows how to keep his necessi- 
ties private, is the most likeiv person to 
have them redressed, and that tM true vm of 
tpeech ii not so muck to expreu ortr toanU <u to 
conceal them."—** On the Use of Language'* 
-JAe Bee, No. 8, Oct 80. 1768L 
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round the altttir ; it was a thaokBgiring 
for the triumph of Chnstunity over the 
most myeterate,the most deprayed, and 
themostpowerfolof itsenemiea. It bore 
none of the maifaof worldlyexoltation ; 
the deliTerance of mankindwaa ascribed 
with reverent hmnility to the ann of 
Omnipotence. On their knees, around 
the altar, the monarchs kissed the 
sacred emblem of the cross ; when it 
was elevated, all assembled bowed their 
heads with reverent devotion ; and a 
hundred guns, from the two banks of 
the Seine, announced the triumph of 
the gospel by the devotion which it 
had inspired into the breasts of its 
snpporteiB. Such was the impression 
produced by the august scene, that not 
an arm was moved, nor a sound to be 
heard, in the vast concourse of thirty 
thousand soldiers, who stood in close 
column in the square. The whole 
mamhalH of France, in full tmiform, 
attended the ceremony. .The world 
never beheld such an example of moral 
retribution, such a convincing proof of 
the reality of the Divine adnunistra- 
iion. The rudest Cossack pre s en t felt 
the sacred influence. But no feelings 
of that sort were experienced, save in 
a few breasts, by the immense num- 
bers of French who witnessed the 
c^emony. They were dead to its 
moral import ; they felt not its awful 
warning ; and consoled themselves for 
the presence of so many foreign uni- 
forms in tiie heart of their capital by 
the observation, that the " dresses were 
not so well made as those of their own 
army." 

40. Nothing remained but to give 
effect to the declared will, alike of the 
sovereigns and the French people, by 
recalling the Bourbons. Hitherto, al- 
though all believed that the old &ixiily 
would be restored, yet no act clearly 
expressive of that intention had ema- 
nated from the provisional govern- 
ment ; and they had, on the contrary, 
carefully disclaimed several acts of in- 
dividuals, tending to the restoration of 
the royal authority. Doubts, in conse- 
quence, began to be entertained as to 
what was to be done, and the Royalists 
were in general and undisguised un- 
easiness. But the resolution of the 



AUies was finally taken in the sit- 
ting, which continued till seven in the 
morning, of the night between the 5th 
and 6t£^ not to treat with a regency. 
Talleyrand then threw off the mask, and 
the conservative senate, by a solemn 
decree, called Louis XVIII. to the 
throne, and his heirs, according to the 
established order of succearion pre- 
vious to the Revolution. Various pro- 
visions were at the same time made 
for the establishment of the senate and 
legislative body, and the due limita- 
tions of the royal authority, which 
were afterwards engroaaed in the chai^ 
ter, and formed the basis of the gov- 
ernment of the Restoration. The<^ef 
articles of that celebrated instrument 
will be considered in a subsequent 
chapter, when the internal state of 
France after the accession of Louis 
XVIIL is considered.* Suffice it to 
say at present, that the French receiv- 
ed a constitution which gave them a 
hundred times more real freedom than 
they had ever enjoyed since the revolt 
of the 10th August had overturned 
the throne, and incomparably more 
than, as the event proved, they were 
capable of bearing. And so completely 
had the people repented of their dreams 
of self-government, and so woefully 
had they suffered from its effects, that 
this important decree, which thus re- 
established, after a lapse of twenty- 
one years, the royal fiunily upon the 
throne, attracted very little attention, 
and was received by the whole multi- 
tude as a matter of course. Even the 
Abb6 Si^es voted for the King's re- 
turn : he had now felt what the gov- 
ernment of the masses was, and got 
an answer to his celebrated question, 
which twenty -five years before had 
convulsed France, " What is the Tiers 
Etat?" 

41. The royal authority being thus 
re-established, the different branches 
of government rapidly fell into the new 
system. On the 9th the national guard 
assumed the white cockade; and on 
the 12th the Count d'Artois, who dur- 
ing these great events had been draw- 
ing near to the capital, made his public 
entry into Paris. He was on horse- 
•8Mcta«p.xcii. §87,38. 
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back, Barroanded by a brilliant cort^ 
of gentlemen who had gone out to 
meet him; and near the barrier of 
Pantin he was met by the TnarahalB of 
France, in full costimie, with Ney at 
their head. " Mon Seigneur/' said 
Marshal Ney, speaking for himself and 
his brethren in arms, '' we have served 
with zeal a government which com- 
manded us in the name of France : 
your Highness and his Majesty will see 
with what fidelity we shall serve our 
legitimate king." "Measieurs," replied 
the Count d'Artois, ''you have made 
the French arms illustrious ; you have 
carried, even into countries the most 
remote, the glory of the French name : 
the King claims your exploits : what 
has ennobled France can never be 
foreign to him." The procession, which 
swelled immensely as it advanced, pro- 
ceeded to Notre Dame, where the 
prince returned thanks for his restora- 
tion to his country. '' There is nothing 
changed," said he, '' only a Frenchman 
the more in Paris. This is the first 
day of happiness I have experienced 
for twenty-five years." 

42. Louis XVIII. was not long of 
responding to the call made upon him 
by the Senate. On the 20th April the 
fugitive monarch left his peaceable re- 
treat of Hartwell to be again tossed on 
the stormy sea of public afifairs, and 
made his entzy amidst an extraordinary 
concourse of spectators into London, 
where he was received in state by the 
Prince-Regent. No words can convey 
an adequate idea of the enthusiasm 
which prevailed on this occasion. It 
was a great national triumph, unmixed 
by one circumstance of alloy : it gave 
demonstration strong of the total over- 
throw oi the revolutionary system. 
Sympathy with an illustrious race, 
long weighed down by misfortune, was 
xningled with exultation at the glo- 
rio\i8 reward now obtained for a quar- 
ter of a century of toils and dao^pers. 
White cockades were universal; the 
general rapture was shared alike by the 
rich and die poor ; the fierce divisions, 
the rancorous Action, with which the 
war commenced, had disappeared in 
one tumultuous swell of univeiBal ex- 
ultation^ ''Sire," said the monarch 



with emotion to the Prince- R^^nt» 
when he first addressed him, ** I shall 
always consider that^ under Gk>d, I 
owe my restoration to your Royal 
Highness." The Prince-Regent receiv- 
ed his iUustriouB guest with that dig- 
nified courtesy for which he was so 
celebrated, accompanied the royal fa- 
mily to Dover, and bade them farewell 
at the extremity of the pier of that 
place. In a beautiful day, and with 
the utmost splendour, the royal squad- 
ron, under the command of the Duke 
of Clarence, accompanied the iUustri- 
ouB exiles to their own country. Hard- 
ly had the thunder of artiQery from 
the castle of Dover ceased to ring in 
their ears, when the difiGs of Fnmoe 
exhibited a oontbiued Uaoe ; and the 
roar of cannon on every projectmg 
point, from Calais to Boulogne, an- 
nounced the arrival of the monarch in 
the kingdom of his forefathers. 

43. Hitherto the progress of the 
sovereign had been a continued tri- 
umph; but as he advanced through 
France, although the crowds which 
were everywhere assembled on the way- 
side to see him pass received him 
always with respect, sometimes with 
enthusiasm, yet it was apparent that 
there was a mixed feeling on the part 
of the people. The unanimous trans- 
ports which had greeted his entry into 
London, and passage through England, 
were no longer to be discerned. The 
feeling of loyalty, one of the noblest 
passions which can fill the brtest, be- 
cause one of the least selfish, was 
nearly extinct in the great mass of the 
people : the return of the royal family 
was associated with circumstances of 
deep national humiliation : the prin- 
cipal feeling in the multitude was 
curiosity to see the strangers. The 
King arrived at Compi^gne on the 
29th, and the preparations for his re- 
ception atParis having been completed, 
he made his public entry by the gate 
of St Denis on the 8d May, in the 
midst of a prodigious concourse of spec- 
tators. The Duchess d'Angouldme was 
seated by his side : the Old Guard of 
Napoleon formed his escort : the na- 
tional guard of Paris kept the streets 
for the procession : and innumerable 
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officers and prirateB of the allied ar- 
miee added, by their gay aad varied 
unilorma, to the splendour of the scene. 
The procession proceeded first to Notre 
Dame, where the King and the royal 
family returned thanks for their re- 
storation, and then advanced by the 
quays and the Pont Neuf to the Tuil- 
eries. From a delicate desire to save 
Louis the pain of seeing the foreign 
uniforms, it was arranged that we 
streets should be lined by French sol- 
diers, and the Old Guard were station- 
ed between Notre Dame and the Tuil- 
eries. Never was indignation more 
strongly marked than in their vis- 
ages. Some, tmder pretence of salut- 
ing the cortiige, bent their heads down 
and drew their bearskins over their 
eyes so as to see nothing ; others 
ground their teeth in the vehemence 
of their rage, or showed them like 
tigers ; several shed tears of rage. 
When commanded to present arms, 
they did it with a vehemence which 
made the spectaton start ; it was like 
bringing down their bayonets to the 
charge. When the Duchess d'Angou- 
Idme reached the foot of the principal 
stair of that palace, which she had 
not seen since the 10th August 1792, 
when, in company with Louis XVL 
and Marie Antoinette, she left it to 
take refuge from the insurgents in the 
National Assembly [ante, Chap. vn. 
§ 98], her emotions were so overpower- 
ing that she fell down insensible at the 
Sling's feet. But these awful recollec- 
tions produced little or no effect on 
the Parisians; and the principal obser- 
vation made was, that the Eang^s and 
Princess's dresses were cut in the Lon- 
don fashion, and that the Duchess 
d'Angouldme was a perfect fright 
with h^ low English bonnet.* 

* At tbis period the BngUsh ftshion for 
bonnets was exceedingly low, and the French 
proportionally high; so that the contrast 
between the Duchess d'Augouldme's hay- 
maker's bonnet and the splendid eo^^T^im 
and feathers with which the ladies were 
adorned at Paris, was sufficiently striking. 
When Louis crossed the Pont Neuf, the veil 
was taken off the statue of Henry IV. , which 
had been placed there a week before, and 
which bore the inscription— " Ludovico re- 
duce, Henricus redivivus,** which was the 
felicitous thought of H. Lally TollendaL^ 
FenamU oUtnaHon* 



44. But a more serious duty awaited 
the restored monarch : and having now 
resumed the reins of government^ the 
first care which awaited him was the 
difficult task of concluding a treaty of 
peace with the allied powers, which 
should at once satisfy their just and 
inevitable demands, and not prove an 
insuperable stumblingblock in the first 
days of his restoration to the French 
peopla The generous, perhaps in some 
degree imprudent, expressions of the 
BImperor Alexander, at the first taking 
of Paris, had produced a prodigious 
impression ; his popularity was at the 
highest point, and his influence in the 
capital tdtogether irresistible. It was 
the idea that they would escape by his 
magnanimity from the consequences 
of defeat, and retain, even after the 
occupation of the capital, no incon- 
siderable portion of their conquests, 
which had reconciled its inhabitants to 
the Restoration, and produced the gen- 
eral burst in favour of the Bourbon 
dynasty. But when the diplomatists 
began coolly to sit down to reduce the 
conditions of the treaty to writing, it 
was no easy matter to reconcile these 
expectations with the obvious neces- 
sity of curtailing France so much, that 
it should not again prove dangerous to 
the liberties of Europe ; and it requir- 
ed aQ the address of Talleyrand, and 
the other ministers who had been ap- 
pointed by the King, to overcome the 
difficulty. 

45. By a convention concluded on 
23d April, it was provided that the 
French troops in (Jermany, Italy, and 
the Iiow Countries, should cede all the 
fortresses and countries beyond the 
frontiers of old France, as they stood 
on the 1st January 1792, which was at 
one blow to sweep away the whole con- 
quests of the Revolution. The allied 
troops were, with as little delay as pos- 
sible, to evacuate the whole of the terri- 
tory so defined ; and all militaiy exac- 
tions on both sides were, by a secret 
article, to cease forthwith. The prin- 
cipal object of this clause was to put 
a stop to the unbounded and scourg- 
ing requisitions of Marshal Davoust, 
who still retained possession of Ham- 
burg. The number of strong places, 
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and the quantity of artillery, warlike 
Btoree, and muniments of war, which 
by this conTention fell into the hands 
of the Allies, was prodigious, and alto- 
gether unexampled in Ihe <i. T>yn>1fi of 
military trophies. They of themselves 
cx>nYey a stupendous idea of the vast 
extent of the military resources which, 
at one period, were at the disposal of the 
French Emperor ; and of ihe strange 
and ruinous policy which prompted hmi 
to disperse his troops over so many dis- 
tant strongholds, when he was con- 
tending against greatly superior forces 
of the enemy, for life or death, on the 
plains of Chainpagne. 

46. Hamburg, Hagdebui^, and Wesel, 
in Germany; Mae8tricht,Mayence, Lux- 
embourg, and Kehl, on the Rhine and 
the Mouse; flushing, Bergen-op-Zoom, 
Antwerp, Ostend, Kieuport, and many 
others in the Low Countries ; Mantua, 
Alessandria, Peschiera, Gavi, and Turin, 
in Italy; Barcelona, Figueras, Rosas, 
and Tortosa, in Spain, besides a vast 
number of others of lesser note, were 
abandoned* Fifty-three fortresses of 
note, twelve thousand pieces of cannon, 
ammunition and military stores in im- 
mense quantities, and garrisons to the 
amount of nearly a hundred thousand 
men, all beyond the frontiers of old 
France, were thus at one blow sur- 
rendered I What a picture does this 
present of the astonishing strength and 
tenacity of the grasp which Napoleon 
had laid on Europe ; of the greatness 
of the military giant whose weight had 

* The magnitudd of these garrisons, even 
in the last moments of the empire, and when 
Napoleon was literally crushea in France for 
want of men, was such as almost to exceed 
belief. The following was the amount of a 
few of the principal, as they finally evacuat- 
ed the fortresses they held on the conclusion 
of hostilities :— 

Hamburg, 
Magdeburg, 
Wesel, . . . 
Hayence* . 
Barcelona, . 
Antwerp, . 
Mantua, 
Alessandria, 
Bergen-op-Zoom, 

92,200 
^-See Sonoxi.L, Hittoire da lYaU^ de Paix, 
%. 4a2, 483. 



12,200 


25th May. 


16,000 


26th May. 


10,000 


10th May. 


16,000 


4th May. 


6,000 


12th May. 


17,600 


6th May. 


6,000 


28th April 


6,600 


80th April. 


4,000 


24th April. 



SO long oppressed the world, when even 
in his laist extremily, and after such 
unheard-of reverses, he yet had such 
magnificent spoils to yield up to the 
victor I But what is physical strength 
where moral virtue is wanting; and 
what the external resources of an em^ 
pire, when its heart is paralysed by the 
selfishness of a revolution ? 

47. The treaty of the 30th May was 
signed at Paris by the plenipotentiaries 
of France on the one side, and Qreat 
Britain, Russia, and Prussia, on the 
other ; but after the convention of 23d 
April, it contained little which was not 
foreseen by the French. It provided 
that France should be reduced to its 
original limits, as they stood on 1st 
January 1792, with the exception of 
various cessions of small territories, 
some to France by the neighbouring 
powers, others by France to them, for 
the sake of defining more clearly, and 
for mutual advantage, its frontiers, but 
which, upon a balance of gains and 
losses, gave it an increase of four hun* 
dred and fifty thousand souls. Avig* 
non, however, and the country of Ven- 
aisin, the first conquests of the Revolu- 
tion, were secured to it. France, on 
the other hand, consented to abandon 
all pretensions to any territories beyond 
these limits, and to throw no obstacle 
in the way of fortifications being erected 
on any points which the new govern- 
ments of those coimtries might deem 
expedient. Holland was to be an in- 
dependent state, under the sovereignty 
of the house of Orange, with an acces- 
sion of territory drawn from union with 
Flanders ; Germany was to be indepen- 
dent^ but under the guarantee of a 
federal union; Switzerland indepen- 
dent, governed by itself ; Italy divided 
into sovereign states. The free naviga^ 
tion of the Rhine was expressly stipu- 
lated Kalta, the ostensible cause of 
the renewal of the war after the treaty 
of Amiens, was ceded in perpetuity, 
with its dependencies, to Great Britain ; 
and she, on her part, agreed to restore all 
the colonies taken from France or her 
allies during the war, with the excep- 
tion of the islands of Tobago, St Lucie, 
and the portion of St Domingo for- 
merly belonging to Spain, which was 
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to be restored to that power, in the 
West, and the Isle of Franoe in the 
East Indies. Guadalonpe, Martinique, 
and Guiana were restored to France. 
Franoe was to be pennitted to form 
commercial establishments in the East 
Indies, but under the condition that 
no more troops were to be sent there 
than were neoessaiy for the purpose of 
police ; and she regained the right of 
fuahing on the coast of Newfoundland 
and in the Gulf of St Lawrence. The 
fleet at Antwerp, which consisted of 
thirty-eight ships of the line and fifteen 
frigates, was to be divided into three 
parts, of which two were to be restored 
to France, and one to the King of Hol- 
land. The ships, however, of France 
which had fallen into the hands of the 
Allies before the armistice of 2dd April, 
and especially the fleet at the Texel, 
were to remain with the Allies; and 
they were immediately made over to 
the King of Holland. All subordinate 
points and mattera of detail were, by 
common consent, referred to a congress 
of all the great powers, which it was 
agreed should assemble at Vienna in 
the succeeding autimin. 

48. Such were the public articles of 
the treaty; but, in addition to these, 
there was a secret treaty aJso signed, 
which contained articles of consider^ 
able importance, and which pointed in 
no obscure manner to the policy to be 
pursued for the reconstruction of the 
balance of power in Europe. They 
related chiefly to the disposal of the 
immense territories, containing no less 
than 15,360,000 souls, which had been 
severed from Napoleon's empire, be- 
sides 16,000,000 more from its external 
dependencies, which were now in great 
part at the disposal of the allied powers. 
The leading principle which regulated 
these distributions was, to strengthen 
the second-rate states bordering upon 
France, from the weakness of wluch 
she had hitherto always been able to 
make successful irruptions from her 
own territories, before the more dis- 
tant sovereigns could come to their 
support. To guard against this danger, 
it was provided, that Piedmont should 
receive an accession of territory, by the 
incorporation of Genoa with her do- 



minions, the latter town being declared 
a free port ; that the reconstruction of 
Switaerland, as agreed on by the allied 
powers, should be ratified by France ; 
that Flanders, between the Sdieldt and 
the Meuse, should be annexed to Hol< 
land; and the Gennan states on the 
left bank of the Rhine, which had been 
conquered from Franoe, divided be* 
tween Holland and Prussia. 

49. Such was the treaty of Pftris, 
the most glorious that England had 
ever concluded — glorious, even more 
from what she abandoned than what 
she retained of her conquests. With 
lier enemy absolutely at her feet — ^with 
half of France overrun by four hundred 
thousand victorious troops, her capital 
taken, and her Emperor virtually a 
prisoner in exile — she gave to this 
loxMtrate foe no inconsiderable aeces- 
Hon of territoiT in Europe, and restored 
fouivfifths of her colonial possessions. 
Not a village was reft from, old France ; 
not a military contribution was levied ; 
not a palace or museimi was rifled; 
not an indignity to the national honour 
was offered. All that was done was to 
restore the provinces which, since her 
career of conquest began in 1794, she 
had wrested from the adjoining powers. 
The French museums, loaded with the 
spoils of Italy, Germany, Spain, Flan- 
ders, and Holland, were left untouched : 
even the sacred relics of Sans-Souci, 
and of the great king of Prussia, were 
unreclaimed.* So &r were the Allies 
from following Napoleon's bad example, 
in seizing every article of value wher- 
ever he went, that when they had them 
in their power they did not even re- 
<slaim then* own. 

50. What did Napoleon do to Prussia, 
in similar circumstances, in 1807 ? Why, 
he imposed on that small state, with 
only seven millions of inhabitants, a 
war contribution of £26,000,000, and 
severed from it the half of its domin- 
ions 1 [ante, Chap, ll § 7]. What did he 
do to Austria by the treaty of Vienna 
in 1809? Why, he imposed on it a 

* Napoleon had some of these with him 
in the room in which he died at St Helena. 
** You are examining/' said he, " that large 
clock ; it served as an alarum to Frederick 
the Great. I took it at Potsdam."— Anto* 
MABCBi, last Day qfNapok(m, i. 97, 
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oontribation of ^,500,000yaiid wrested 
from it a fourth of the monarehyl 
[aiUe, Chap. uz. § 71]. If the Allies 
had acted in a similar spirit in 1814, 
how much of the territories of old 
France would they have left to its 
inhabitants? What crushing contribu- 
tions would they have levied, for many 
a long and weaiy year, on the van- 
quished ! what havoc would they have 
made in all the museums and royal 
palaces of France t Doubtless, their 
forbearance was not entirely owing to 
disinterestedness ; doubtless, they had 
jealousies of their own to consider, 
political objects of their own to gain, in 
reconciling France to the new dynasty. 
But their policy was founded on a noble 
spirit — it rested on the principle of 
eradicating hostility by generosity, and 
avengiog injury by forgiveness. The 
result proved that, in doing so, they 
proceeded on too exalted an estimate 
of human nature. 

51. In the general settlement of Eu- 
rope, after tae rovolutionary deluge 
had subsided, the fate of one of the 
most persevering, and not the least 
illustrious, of Napoleon's opponents, 
must not be overlooked. Pius VIL, 
after having been taken away, by orders 
of Napoleon, from Fontainebleau on 
the 23d January \anie, Chap, lxzxiv. 
§ 48], in virtue of the convention al- 
ready mentioned, had been still, under 
one pretext or another, detained in the 
French territoiy, and was still in Pro- 
vence when Paris was taken. One of 
the first cares of the proviinonal govern- 
ment was, by a decree, to direct him 
to be instantly set at liberty, and con- 
ducted to the Italian frontiers with sJl 
the honours due to his rank. He en- 
tered Italy accordingly, and at Cesina, 
near Parma, had an interview with 
Murat, who exhibited to him the ori- 
ginal of a memorial, which a number of 
the nobles and chief inhabitants of 
Rome had, at his instigation, presented 
to the allied powers, praying to have 
the Roman states incorporated with 
one of the secular powers of Italy. 
Without looking at the memoir so as 
to know what signatures were attached 
to it, the generous pontiff at once thi'ew 
the document into the fir& Continu- 



ing his route by slow journeys, which 
the feeble state of his health rendered 
neoessaiy, he reached the neighbour- 
hood of Rome on the 23d, and entered 
that city on the 24th May — ^nearly five 
years after he had been violently car- 
ried off, at dead of nighty by the troops 
of Ni^leon. Opinions had been di- 
vided previously as to the expedience 
of his return ; and those who had 
signed the memorial to the Allies justly 
dreaded the effects of his resentment. 
But the generous proceeding at Cesina 
overcame all hearts, and he was re- 
ceived with unanimous and heartfelt 
expressions of satisfiiction. Stricken 
by conscience, some of the nobles who 
had signed the memorial came next day 
to request foi^veness. " Have we not 
some ftiults, too, to reproach ourselves 
withf" replied the generous pontiff; 
" let us buiy our injuries in oblivion." 
52. The world had never seen — pro- 
bably the world will never again see — so 
marvellous a spectacle as the streets of 
Paris exhibited from the Slat March, 
^en the entry, of the Allies took 
place, tlQ the 16th June, when, upon 
their finally retiring, the service of the 
posts was restored to the national guard 
of the capital The dream of Ariosto 
was realised under ciroumstances yet 
moro striking — ^roimd a greater than 
Charlemagne aU the princes and am- 
bassadors of the world were assembled.* 
In a state of the most profound tran- 
quillity, with the most absolute pro- 
tection of life and property, even of 
the most obnoxious of their former 
enemies, the capital of Napoleon was 
occupied by the troops of twenty dif- 
ferent nations, whom the oppression 
of his government had roused to arms 
from the wall of China to the PUlars 
of Heroules. As if by tiie wand of a 
mighty enchanter, all the angry pas- 
sions, the fieroe contentions, which had 

* ** For not the walls of Paris could contain. 
From various nations, auch a countless 

train. 
There rich and poor—there all degrees on 

earth. 
Of Grecian, Latian, and barbarian birth, 
Tliroughout the world,— that tcmgue can 

scarce relate 
Thelords and envoys sent from every state. 
Oriando Fario80f book zlvi. 
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80 long daliiged the world with blood, 
seemed to be stilled ; victors and tsu- 

auU^ed sank down side hj side into 
tie enjoyment of repose. Beside the 
vetersns of Napoleon's Old Quard, who 
stiQ retained, even in the moment of 
defeat, and when surrounded by the 
might of foreign powers, their martisl 
and undaunted aspect, were to be seen 
the superb household troops of Russia 
and Prussia; the splendid cuirassiers 
of Austria shone in glittering steel; 
the iron veterans of Bluoher still eyed 
the troops of France with jealousy, as 
if their enmity was unappeased even 
by the ooziquest of their enemies. The 
nomad tribes of Asia and the Ukraine 
stroUed in wonder along every street; 
groups of Cossack bivouacs lay in the 
Champs-Elysdee; the Bashkirs and Taz^ 
tars gazed with undisguised avidity, 
but restrained bands, on the gorgeous 
display of jewellery and dresses which 
were arrayed in the shop-windows, to 
attract the notice of the numerous 
princes and potentates who thronged 
the metropolis. Every moniing the 
noble columns of the Preobazinsky and 
Simonefsky Guards marched out of the 
barracks of the Ecole Militaire, to ex- 
ercise on the Cbamp de Mars ; at noon, 
reviews of cavalry succeeded, and the 
earth shook under thethunderingchaige 
of the Russian cuirassiers. Often in the 
evening the allied monarcbs visited the 
opera, or some of the theatres ; and the 
applause with which they were received 
resembled what might have been ex- 
pected if Napoleon had returned in 
triumph from the capture of their capi- 
tals. Early in June, Wellington, who 
had been appointed ambassador of Eng- 
land at the court of the Tuileries, ar- 
rived among them; he was received 
with enthusiasm ; and the opera-house 
never shook with louder applause than 
when he first made hisappearance there, 
after the battle of Toulousa 

53. One peculiarity in the Russian 
and Prussian armies, which most ex- 
cited the attention of the Parisians, 
was the universal and simple f eding of 
piety with which they were animated. 
To an infidel generation, who had never 
known Christianity but in its corrup- 
tion, and judged of its spirit only from 



the misrepresentatLoas of its enemies, 
this circumstance was the subject of 
general astonishment and partial ad- 
miration. " We Ustened," says a con- 
temporary French journalist, "to young 
Russian officers, on the veiy day of their 
triumphant entrance into Paris, who 
spoke of their exploits from Moscow to 
the Seine as of deeds which had been ao- 
complished under the immediate guid- 
ance of divine Providence, and ascribed 
to themselves only the glory of having 
been chosen as the instruments for the 
fulfilment of the divine decree. They 
spoke of their victories without exulta- 
tion, and in language so simple, that it 
seemed to us as if they did so by com- 
mon consent out of politeness. They 
showed us a silver medal, worn equally 
by their generals and private soldiers as 
a badge of distinction.* On the one 
side is represented the eye of Provi- 
dence, and on the other these words 
from Scripture, ' Not unto us, not unto 
us, but to thy name.' We must allow 
it is religion which has formed the 
sacred bond of their union for the 
benefit of mankind, the emblems of 
which their troops wear on their gar- 
ments. No human motive could have 
induced them to make sacrifices un- 
paralleled in history." The Emperor 
Alexanderimif ormly expressed the same 
sentiments. "This arm," said that noble 
prince, " did no more than other men's 
—each did his duty. Could I do less f 
Not I, more than they, achieved the 
victory. 'Twss Providence." Such was 
the spirit which conquered the French 
Revolution ; such, on the testimony of 
the vanquished, the principles which 
gave final victory to the axms of the 
Desert in the centre of civilised in- 
fidelity. The opposite characters of 
the two contending powers were per- 
fectly represented by one circumstance : 
Napoleon placed on his triumphal col- 
umn, in the Place Venddme, a statue 
of hinudff' Alexander, as has been al- 
ready mentioned, caused the column 
which the gratitude of the senate de- 
creed to Imn at St Petersburg to be 
surmounted by a statue of MeUgwn 
extending her arms to bless mankind. 
6L Before the allied armies broke 
* The medal of] 812. 
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up from Paria, a grand review took 
place of the whole troops in and around 
that city, comprising the Slite of the 
allied forces then in France. Seventy 
thousand men, with eighty-two g^uns, 
were drawn up three deep on the road, 
from the barrier of Neuilly to the 
bridge of St Cloud : they occupied the 
whole space ; and certainly a more 
magnificent military spectacle never 
was witnessed. When the Emperor 
Alexander, with the Emperor of Aus- 
tria and the King of Prussia, and all 
the marshals and generals of their re- 
spective armies, rode along the line, 
the acclamationB of the troops, at first 
loud and overpowering, then getting 
fainter and fainter as they died away 
in the distance, were inexpressibly sub* 
lime. Breaking them into open column, 
the whole defiled past the sovereigns ; 
and such was the splendour of &eir 
array, that it seemed scarcely conceiv- 
able that they had so recently been 
engaged in a campaign of unexampled 
duration and hardship. The Russian 
Guard in particular, twenty, and the 
Prussian, eight thousand strong, with 
hardly a man in their ranks under six 
feet high, attracted, by the brilliancy 
of their equipments and the precision 
of their movements, universal admira- 
tion. The eye could scarcely bear the 
dawsling lines of light which, under a 
bright Sim and a cloudless sky, were 
reflected from the cuirasses and sabres 
of the cavaliy. Proudly the celebrated 
regiments of the Russian Guards, Pre- 
obazinsky, Simonefsky, and Bonnet 
d'Or, marched past In noble array, 
and with an erect air, the vast host 
pressed on : they passed round the 
massy pillars of the arch of Neuilly, 
begun by Napoleon to the honour of 
the Grand Army, defiled in silence over 
the Place of the Revolution, treading 
on the spot where Louis XYI. had 
fallen, and scarce cast an eye on the 
unfinished columns of the Temple of 
Glory, commenced after the triumph 
of Jena. Among the countless multi- 
tude whom the extraordinary events of 
the period had drawn together from 
every part of Europe to the French 
capital, and the brilliancy of this spec- 
tacle had concentrated in one spot, was 



one young man who had watched with 
intense interest the progress of the war 
from his earliest years, and who hav* 
ing hurried from his paternal roof in 
Edinburgh on the first cessation of 
hostilities, then conceived the first idea 
of narrating its events ; and amidst its 
wonders inhaled that ardent spirit, that 
deep enthusiasm, which, sustaining him 
through fifteen subsequent years of tra* 
veiling and study, and twenty more of 
composition, has at length realised itself 
in the present history. 

55. ELaving finally arranged matters 
at Paris, the allied sovereigns, before 
retiring to their own dominions, paid 
a visit to London. It belongs to the 
historians of England to recount the 
festivities of that joyous period — ^that 
Cloth of Gold of modem times ; when 
the greatest, and wisest, and bravest 
in Europe came to do voluntary hom- 
age to the free people whose energy 
and perseverance had saved themselves 
by their firmness, and the world by 
their example. Suffice it to say, as a 
topic interesting to general history, 
that the allied monarchs left Paris on 
the 5th July, and reached Dover on 
the 8th : that they were received with 
extraordinary enthusiasm by all classes 
in England, from the peasant to the 
prince : that they were feasted with 
more than the usual magnificence at 
Guildhall, and received with more 
than wonted splendour at the palace : 
that the Emperor of Russia was in- 
vested with &e Order of the Garter 
at Carlton House ; and that at Oxford 
both he and the King of Prussia, 
as well as Marshal Bludier, were ar- 
rayed with fldl the academic honours 
which a grateful nation could bestow : 
that a splendid naval review at Ports- 
mouth, where thirty ships of the line 
and frigates manoeuvred together, con- 
veyed an adequate idea of the naval 
power of England; and that, satiated 
with pomp and the cheers of admira- 
tion, they embarked for the Continent 
on their return to their own dominions. 
But two circumstances connected with 
this visit, at the dose of the longest, 
most costly, and bloodiest war men- 
tioned in history, deserve to be re- 
corded, as characteristic of the British 
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empire at this period. When Alex- 
ander visited the arsenal at Woolwich, 
and saw the acres covered with cannon 
and shot in that stupendous emporium 
of military strength, he said, "Why, 
this resembles rather the preparation 
of a great nation for the commence- 
ment of a war, than the stores still 
remaining to it at its termination." 
And as the same monarch surveyed 
the hundreds of thousands who assem- 
bled to see him in Hyde Park, he -wss 
80 impressed with the universal well- 
being of the spectators, that he ex- 
claimed, "This is indeed imposing; but 
where are the people ? " 

56. One other circumstance, of domes- 
tic interest in its origin, but of vast 
importance in its ultimate results, de- 
serves to be recorded of this eventful 
period. At Paris, during the stay of 

the allied monarchs, resided Lord , 

who had filled with acknowledged abil- 
ity a high diplomatic situation at their 
headquarters during the later period 
of the war. His lady, of high rank, 
had joined him to partake in the fes- 
tivities of that brilliant period, and 
with her a yoimg relative, equally dis- 
tinguished by her beauty and talents, 
then appearing in all the freshness of 
opening youth. A frequent visitor at 

this period in Lord 's feimily was 

a young officer, then an aide-de-camp to 
the Qrand-duke Constantine, a younger 
brother of an ancient and illustrious 
family in Qermany, but who, like many 
other scions of nobility, had more blood 
in his veins than money in his pocket. 
The young aide-de-camp was speedily 
captivated by the graces of the Eng- 
lieSi lady; and when the sovereigns 
were about to set out for England, 

whither Lord was to accompany 

them, he bitterly lamented the scanti- 
ness of his finances, which prevented 
him from following in the train of such 

attraction. Lord good-himiour- 

edly told him he should always find a 
place at his table when he was not 
otherwise engaged, and that he would 
put him in ihe way of seeing sdl the 
world in the British metropolis, which 
he would probably never see to such 
advantage again. Such an offer, espe- 
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cially when seconded by such influ- 
ences, proved irresistible, and the young 
Qerman gladly followed them to Lon- 
don. 

57. He was there speedily introduced 
to, and ere long distinguished by, the 
Princess Charlotte, whose projected 
alliance with the Prince of Orange 
had recently before been broken off. 
Though the princess remarked him, 
however, it was nothing more at that 
time than a passing regard; for her 
thoughts were then more seriously oc- 
cupied by another. Having received, 
at the same time, what he deemed some 
encouragement, the young soldier pro- 
posed to the princess, and was re- 
fused, and subsequently went to Vienna 
during the sitting of the congress at 
that place, where his susceptible heart 
was speedily engrossed in another ten- 
der af&ir. Invincible obstacles, how- 
ever, presented themselves to the reali- 
sation of the Princess Charlotte's views, 
which had led to her first rejection of 
the gallant German : he received a 
friendly hint from London to make 
his attentions to the fair Austrian lees 
remarkable : he returned to the Eng- 
lish capital, again proposed to the Eng- 
lish princess, and was accepted. It 
was Prince Leopold op Saxe-Co- 
BITBO ; and his subsequent destiny and 
that of his family exceeds all that ro- 
mance has figured of the marvellous.* 
He married the heiress. of England; 
after her lamented death, he espoused 
a daughter of France : he was offered 
the throne of Greece ; he accepted the 

* It would be Indelicate, durinjs; the life of 
some of the persons mentioned in the pre- 
ceding curious narration, to give their names 
to the public. Those acquainted with the 
elevated drcles of English society at that pe- 
riod, will have no difliculty in filling them 
up ; and the statement may be relied on, as 
the author had it from some of the parties 
immediately concerned. The reader of Ital- 
ian history will recollect the corresponding 
anecdote of the peasant Sforza, when iuvitcd 
«o enter the army by a recruiting party 
which was passing the field where he was 
pruning vines. He hesitated whether to 
accept or decline the offer ; and at length 
put his shears on a branch, saying, if they 
fell he would go, if they were supported by 
the branch he would remain. They fell : he 
joined the party, became Duke of Milan, and 
founded the house of that name. 

Q 
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croTm of Belgium. la consequence ol 
his eLev&tion, one of his nephews has 
xaamed the heiress ol Portugal, an- 
other the Queen of England ; and the 
accidental fancy of a young German 
officer for a beautiful English lady has, 
in its ultimate results^ given three 
kingdoms to his family, placed on one 
of Ms relatiyes the crown of the great- 
est empire that has existed in the world 
since the fall of Rome, and restored to 
England, in hazardous times, the ines- 
timable blessing of a direct line of suo- 
oession to the i^rone^ 

58. The march upon St Bizier was 
unquestionably expedient as a measure 
of military policy ; and as such it may 
be regarded as the last of those bril- 
liant movements in that astonishing 
campaign, which alone would be suffi- 
cient to give immortality to the name 
of Napoleon. When his whole remain- 
ing resources had been fairly worn out 
in that marvellous struggle, he had a 
&ir prospect by this felicitous concep- 
tion of renewing the eontest on fredi 
ground, hitherto comparatively irnex- 
hausted, and of tripling his force in 
-ihe field by the addition of the garri- 
sons drawn from the frontier fortresses. 
Yet this movement, beyond all ques- 
tion, proved Napoleon's ruin ; for, by 
giving room for the manly counsels of 
Blucher and the Russian Emperor, it 
exposed the capital to the assault of ir- 
resistible forces, and led to the over- 
throw of the French Emperor's poww 
in the very quarter where he had deem- 
ed it most securely founded. And 
that he fully appreciated the danger of 
an attack there, is decisively proved by 
the haste with which he at once aban- 
doned all the military advantages of 
the march on St Dizier to avert it, and 
the decisive results which followed the 
start which the Allies had got of him 
at the capital by only eight-and-f orty 
hours. 

59. It was not thus with the other 
European monarchies, when they were 
involved in disaster. Vienna was taken 
by Napoleon in 1805; but the Aus- 
trians fought the battle of Austerlitz, 
and had well-nigh restored affidrs after 
that event : it was again taken in 1809, 
but the monarchy stood firm, and re- 



duced the invader to Hie verge of ruin, 
at Aspem. Beiiin was captured by the 
Russians in 1769, and by Napoleon in 
1806; butthatdidnotpreventtheGreat 
Fredrick, in tiie first instaiM^, from 
bringing to a glorious close the Seven 
Years' War, nor Frederick-William, in 
the second, from gallantly stmg^dng 
with his Russian allies for existence in 
the furthest comer of his dominions, 
amidst the snows of Eylau. Madrid fell 
an easy prey, in 1808, to the mingled 
fraud aiid violence of the French Em- 
peror ; but Spain, notwithstanding, 
continued to maintain a mortal struggle 
for six long years with the forces of 
Ni4)oIeon. Russia was pierced to the 
heart in 1812, and her ancient capital 
became the spoil of the invader ; but 
Alexander persevered in the contest 
with unabated vigoiu*, and from the 
fiames of Moscow arose the fire which 
delivered the world. How, then, did 
it happen that the fall of the capital — 
which in all these other cases, so far from 
being the termination, was rather the 
commencement of the most desperate 
and protracted period of the war — 
should in France alone have had a to- 
tally opposite effect ; and that the cap- 
ture of Paris should not merely have 
been the conquest of a kingdom, but 
the overthrow of a system, and the 
chaxi^ of a dynasty, which still spread 
its ramifications over the half of Eu- 
rope! 

60. The cause of this remarkable dif- 
ference is to be found in the decisive 
distinction, in the last crisis, between a 
revolutionary and an established gov- 
ernment, and the different motives to 
human action which the two bring to 
bear upon mankind. A revolution 
being founded in general on the tri- 
umph of violence, robbery, and treason, 
over fidelity, order, and loyalty — and 
almost always accompanied in its pro- 
gress by a hideous effusion of blood 
and spoliation of property — ^its leaders,, 
if successful, have no means of rousii^ 
or retaining the attaschment of their 
followers, but by constantly appealing 
' to the pa8a.ons of the world. Equality, 
patriotism, liberty, glory, constitute the 
successive and brilliant meteors which 
they launch forth to dazzle and inspire 
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mankind. They have an instinctive 
dread of the influenoee of Heaven ; all 
aUnsion to a Supreme Beinff appears to 
-diem fanatioiflm ; theywomd willingly 
bury all thoughts of another world in 
oblivion. So long as success attends 
their efforts, the powerful tie of world- 
ly interest, or temporanr passion, binds 
together ihe unholy alliance, and its 
force proves for a considerable period 
irresiBtible. Buttheveryprinciple which 
constitutes its strength in prosperity 
affords the measure of its weakness in 
adversity : its idol being worldly sue- 
cess, when that idol is pierced to the 
heart by the destroyer, "the ocean- 
vault fijjs in, and all are crushed.'* The 
same motives of action, the same {ann- 
dples of conduct^ which make them un- 
animously rally round the eagles of the 
conqueror, necessarily lead them as 
generally to abandon the standards of 
the unfortunata The enthusiaan of 
Austerlitz, however different in its as- 
pect, sprang from the same source as 
the defections of Fontainebleau. In 
both cases they were true to one and 
the same principle — self-interest 

61. The existence of this motive, as 
the general moving principle, is quite 
consistent with the utmost generosity 
and heroism in individual cases, though 
these unhappily daily become less fre- 
quent in the late stages of the national 
malady. Nay, the absorbing passion 
for individual advancement, which in 
the more advanced stages of revolution 
comes to obliterate eveiy other feeling, 
springs from the ill-regulated impulse 
given in the outset to the generous af- 
fections. For such is the deceitfulness 
of sin, and the proneness to self -aggran- 
disement in human nature, that the 
passions cannot be set violently in mo- 
tion, even by the disinterested feelings, 
without the selfish ere long obtaining 
the mastery of the current ; as in a 
town carried by a stoim, how sublime 
soever may be the heroism, how glori- 
ous the self-sacrifice, with which the 
troops mount the breach, the strife, i£ 
successful, is sure to terminate in ^e 
worst atrocities of pillage, rape, and 
confiagration. It is religion alone 
whidi, by opening a scene of aspiration 
beyond the grave, can provide a coun- 



terpoise to the overwhelming torrent 
of worldly ambition, which can render 
men nobly superior to all the storms of 
time, cmd give the same fidelity to a 
feJling, which revolution secures to a 
rising cause. 

62. That this, and not any peculiar 
fickleness or proneness to change, was 
the real cause of the universal and dis- 
graceful desertion bv France of its re- 
volutionary chief, when he became un- 
fortunate, is decisively proved by the 
consideration that, in other times, even 
in France itself, in those parts of the 
country or among those rlnnnes where 
the old influences still survived, the 
most glorious examples of constancy 
and fidelity had been found. In the 
course of the wars with England, Paris 
was not only taken, but occupied eight- 
een years by the English armies ; an Eng- 
lish king was crowned King of France 
at Bheims ; and so complete was the 
prostration of the country, that an Eng- 
lish corps, not ten thousand strong, 
marched right through the heart of 
France, from Calais to 3ftyonne, with- 
out encountering any opposition. But 
that did not subjugate the French 
people, or hinder them from gloriously 
rallying behind the Loire, and twice 
expelling the English from their terri- 
tory. ThB League long held Paris; 
but that did not prevent Henry IV., 
at the head of the forces of the pro- 
vinces, from laying siege to it, and 
placing himself, a Protestant chief, on 
the t^ne of France. Where, in the 
annals of the world, shall we find more 
touching examples of heroism in mis- 
fortune, and constancy in adversity, 
than in La Y endge amid the republican 
massacres, or in Lyons under the nU" 
traUJadee of Fouch6 and Cellot d'Her^ 
bois ? Even in Paris, stripped as it had 
been of almost the whole of the nobility 
by the previous emigration, five hun- 
dred devoted gentlemen hastened to 
the Tuileries, on the 10th August 1792, 
to meet death with the royal family^ 
But not one of the new noblesse went 
from thence to Fontainebleau to share 
exile with Napoleon on the eve of his 
overthrow. 

63. It is in vain, therefore, to at- 
tempt to shelter tiie teigiveraation o£ 
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Fontainebleau under any peculiarity of 
national character; or to ascribe to 
human nature what is evidently owing, 
in this instance at least, to its baseness 
under the vices of a revolution. It is 
equally vain to allege that necessity 
drove the French leaders to this mea- 
sure ; that they had no alternative ; 
and that desertion of Napoleon, or na- 
tional ruin, stared them in the face. 
If that were the case, what condemna- 
tion BO severe could be passed on the 
Revolutionary system, as the admission 
that it had brought matters, under 
chiefs and leaders of the nation's own 
appointment, to such a pass that no- 
thing remained but to ruin their coun- 
try, or betray the hero whom they had 
placed upon the throne ? But in truth, 
it was misfortune, and the stoppage of 
the robbery of Europe, which alone 
rendered Napoleon unpopular, and un- 
dermined the colossal power which the 
Revolution had reared up. Not a 
whisper was heard against his system 
of government so long as it was vic- 
torious ; it was at the zenith of its popu- 
larity when, after twelve years' con- 
tinuance, he crossed the Niemen. It 
was when he became unfortunate that 
it was felt to be insupportable. If the 
French eagles had gone on from con- 
quest to conquest, France would have 
yielded up the last drop of its blood to 
his ambition ; and he would have lived 
and died surrounded by the adulation 
of its whole inhabitants, though he 
had deprived all its mothers of their 
sons, and all the civilised world of its 
possessions. 

64. No position is more frequently 
maintained by the French writers of 
the liberal school, than that Napoleon 
perished because he departed from the 
principles of the Revolution ; that the 
•monarch forgot the maxims of the citi- 
zen, the emperor the simplicity of the 
general ; that he stifled the national 
voice till it had become extinct, and 
curbed the popular energies till they 
had been forgotten ; that he fell at last, 
less under the bayonets of banded Eu- 
rope, than in consequence of his des- 
potic terror at putting arms into the 
hands of his own people ; and that, if 
he had revived in 1814 the revolution- 



ary energy of 1793, he would have 
proved equally victorious. They might 
as well say, that if the old worn-out 
debauchee of sixty would only resume 
the vigour and the passions of twenty- 
five, he would extricate himself from 
all his ailments. Doubtless he would 
succeed in so doing, by such a miracle, 
for a time ; and he might, if so renovat- 
ed, run again for twenty years the ca- 
reer of pleasure, licentiousness, suffer- 
ing, and decay. But is such a restora- 
tion in the last stages of excitement, 
whether individual or national, pos- 
sible? Is it desirable? Was there 
ever such a thing heard of as a people, 
after twenty-five years* suffering and 
exhaustion from the indulgence of their 
social passions, again commencing the 
career of delusion and ruin ? Never. 
Men are hardly ever warned by the suf- 
ferings of preceding generations, but 
they are never insensible to the agonies 
of their own. 

65. Equally extravagant is the idea 
frequently started by a more amiable 
and philanthropic class of writers, that 
it was Napoleon's ambition which ruin- 
ed the cause of the Revolution; and 
that if he had only turned his sword 
into a ploughshare, and cultivated the 
arts of peace, after he had gained pos- 
session of supreme power, as he had 
done those of war to attain it, he might 
have successfully established in France 
the glorious fabric of constitutional 
freedom. They know little of human 
nature — of the deceitfulness of sin, and 
downward progress of the career of 
passion — ^who think such a transforma- 
tion practicable. They know still less of 
the laws of the moral world, who deem 
such a result consistent with the ad- 
ministration of a just and beneficent 
Providence. Are the habits necessary 
for the building up of constitutional 
freedom ; the industry, self-denial, and 
frugality, which must constitute its 
bases in the great body of the people ; 
the moderation, disinterestedness, and 
general sway of virtue, which must 
characterise the leaders of the state, to 
be acquired amidst the total breaking 
up of society, the closing of all the 
channels of pacific industry, the excite- 
ment and animation of war ? Is the* 
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general abandonment of religion, the 
universal worship of the idol of worldly 
BuccesB, the sacrifice of every principle 
at the ^rine of self-interest, the school 
in which the domestic and social virtues 
are to be learned? Are robbery, de- 
vastation, and murder, the sweeping 
away of the property of ages, the pour- 
ing out like water the blood of the 
innocent, the steps by which, under a 
just Providence, the glorious fabric of 
durable freedom is to be erected ? We 
might well despair of the fortunes of 
the human race, if the French Revolu- 
tion could have given the people en- 
gaged in it such a blessing. 

66. Napoleon knew weU the fallacy 
of this idea. He constantly affirmed 
that he was not to be accused for the 
wars which he undertook; that they 
were imposed upon him by an invincible 
necessity : that glory and success — ^in 
other words, perpetual contest — ^were 
the conditions of his tenure of power : 
that he was but the head of a military 
republic, which would admit of no 
pause in its career : that conquest was 
with him essential to existence, and 
that the first pause in the march of 
victory would prove the commence- 
ment of ruin.* This history has indeed 
iSeen written to little purpose if it is 
not manifest, even to the most incon- 
siderate, that he was right in these 

* Charlemagne felt the force of a similar 
necessity ; it ia common to all men of capa- 
city who find themselves at the head of affairs 
in a powerful state, long torn by internal 
dissensions. " Charlemagne, now become 
sole lane of the Franks, was profoimdly 
oonvincea that it was necessary to occupy 
incessantly the warlike nation which he gov- 
erned : if he did not lead it on to conquest, 
its power would be expended in civil war, as 
-onder the Merovingians ; he had brave and 
impetuous men, he must lead them through 
rivers and over mountains into new coun- 
tries; his skUl consisted in throwing his 
companions in arms upon the neighbouring 
peoples and territories : for ho was forced to 
provide for them booty, lands, and power, if he 
wished to prevent them from warring against 
each other."--CAPEPiouE, Hia, ofCliariemagne, 
i. 15& This might pass without changing 
a word but " Merovingians " into " Cape- 
tiens," for a true and graphic description of 
"Napoleon's situation, as often drawn by him- 
self, after the strife of the Revolution. The 
position of Louis XIV., after the wars of the 
Fronde, was precisely similar, and forced 
him into a similar career of foreign aggres- 
sion and conquest. 



ideas, and that it was not himself, but 
the spirit of his age, which is chaige- 
able with his falL The ardent and 
yet disappointed passions of the Revo- 
lution, the millions thrown out of pa- 
cific employment, the insatiable desires 
awakened, the boundless anticipations 
formed during the progress of that 
great convulsion, coidd by possibility 
find vent only in external conquest. 
The simple pursuits of industiy, the 
unobtrusive path of duty, the heroic 
self-denial of virtue, the oidy sure basis 
of general freedom, were insupportable 
to men thus violently excited If we 
would know where the career of con- 
quest, once successfully commenced by 
a democratic state, must of necessity 
lead, we have only to look to the em- 
pire of Rome in ancient, or of British 
India in modem times. Even now the 
fever still bums in the veins of France : 
her maniac pimishment is not yet ter- 
"tuinated. Not all the blood uied by 
Napoleon, not her millions of citizens 
slaughtered, have been able to subdue 
the fierce ebullition ;f the senate and 
legislative body obsequiously voted, the 
people slavishly acquiesced in, his cease- 
less demands for the blood of their chil- 
dren, happy that he asked less thaa 
they would have given. The double 
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1793, 

1798, 

1799, 
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17th Jan. 1805, 

24th Sept. 1805. 

4th Dec. 1800, 
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24th Aug. 1813, 

0th Oct 1813, 

15th Nov. 1813, 
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— Capefigue, v. 510; oxid MonUewn of thft 
above dates. 
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conquest of her capital has been unable 
to tame her pride; and nothing but 
the consummate talents and courage of 
Louis Philippe, joined to the philo- 
sophic wisdom of TsL Guizot, have been 
able to prevent her from rushing- again 
into the career of glory, of suffering, 
and of punishment.* 

67. The French Revolution, there- 
fore, is to be regarded as a great whole, 
of which the enthusiasm and fervour of 
1789 were the commencement ; the re- 
bellion against goremment and mas- 
sacre of the King, the second stage; 
the Reign of Terror and charnel-house 
of La Vendue, the third ; the conquests 
and glory of Kapoleon, the fourth; 
the subjugation of France and treachery 
of Fontainebleau, the consummation. 
Its external degx^Klation and internal 
infamy at the latter period, were as ne- 
cessary a part of its progress, as inevit- 
able a result of its principles, as the 
harvest reaped in autiunn is of the seed 
sown in spring. The connection — ^the 
necessary connection between the two 
now stands revealed in colours of im- 
perishable light ; they are stamped in 
characters of fire on the adamantine 
tablets of history. Therefore it is that 
any narrative of the Revolution which 
does not follow it out to its fall, must 
necessarily be imperfect, both in the 
fidelity of its picture and the truth of 
its moral. To stop at the accession of 
the Directoiy, or the seizure of supreme 
power by Napoleon, as many have done, 
is to halt in our account of a fever at 
the ninth or thirteenth day, when the 
crisis did not come on till the twenty- 
first. And he who, after reflecting on 
the events of this marvellous progress, 
in which the efforts of ages and the 
pimishment of generations were all 
concentrated into one quarter of a cen- 
tury, does not believe in the Divine su- 
perintendence of human afGEiirs, and the 
reward of virtuous and punishment of 
guilty nations in this world, would not be 
converted though one rosefrom the dead. 

* " Sedere Patres censere parati, 
Bi regnum, si templa sibi, ju^mmque Se- 

natCts, 
Auxiliumque petat : melius^ quod plora ju- 

bere 
Erubuit, quam Homa pati." 

— LucAN, PhartaUa, ili. 110. 



68. An author in whom simplicity 
or beauty of expression often conceals 
depth and justice of thought, has thus 
explained the mode of the Divine ad- 
ministration, and the manner in which 
it works out its decrees by the iustru- 
mentality of free agents : — " The beauty 
and magnificence," says Blair, " of the 
universe are much heightened by its 
being an extensive and complicated 
system, in which a variety of springs 
are miuie to play, and a multitude of 
different movements are with admir- 
able art regulated and kept in order. 
Interfering interests and jarring pas- 
sions are in such manner balanced 
against one another, such proper checks 
are placed on the violence of human 
pursuits, and the wrath of man is made 
so to hold its course, that how opposite 
soever the several motions at firat ap- 
pear to be, yet they all concur at last 
in one result. While among the mul- 
titudes that dwell on the face of the 
earth, some are submissive to the Divine 
authority, some rise up in rebellion 
against it; others, absorbed in their 
pleasures and pursuits, are totally in- 
attentive to it ; they are all so moved 
by an imperceptible influence from 
above, that the zeal of the dutiful, the 
wrath of the rebellious, and the indif- 
ference of the careless, contribute finally 
to the glory of Qod. All are governed 
in such a manner as suits their powers, 
and is consistent with their moral free- 
dom ; yet the various acts of these free 
agents all conspire to work out the 
eternal purposes of Heaven. The system 
upon which the Divine government 
plainly proceeds, is, that men's own 
wickedness should be appointed to cor- 
rect them, that they should be snared 
in the work of their own hands. When 
the vices of men require punishment 
to be inflicted, the Almighty is at no 
loss for the ministers of justice. No 
special interpositions of power are re- 
quisite. He has no occasion to step 
from His throne and interrupt the 
majestic order of nature. With the 
solemnity which befits Omnipotence, 
He pronounces, * Ephraim is joined to 
his idols ; let him alone.' He leaves 
transgressors to their own guilt, and 
punidiment follows of course. Their 
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otm mna do £he voork of juttioe. They 
lift the Bcouzge ; and with e^eiy stroke 
they inflict on the criminal, they mix 
the severe admonition that he ia rea|>- 
ingooly the fruit of his own deeds, and 
deserves all that he suifcCB." 

69. Without pretending to e:i^lain 
ihe varions modes by whidi tiuB awful 
and mysterious system of Divine ad- 
raimstTation, in which owreelves are 
at once the free aguits, and the ob- 
jects of reward and punishment, is 
carried on, it is impossible not to be 
8trudL with the powerful operation of 
two moral laws of our being, with the 
reality of which evezy one, from the 
experience of his own breast, as well 
as the observation of those around him, 
must be familiar. The first is, that 
«very irregular passion or illicit desire 
acquires strengtii from the gratifica- 
tion which it receives, and becomes 
ihe more uncontrollable the more it is 
indulged. Ihe second, that the power 
of self-denial, the energy of virtue, the 
generosity of disposition, increase with 
every occasion on which they are call- 
ed forth, until at length they become 
a formed habit, and require hardly any 
effi>rt for their exercise. On the coun- 
t^iMding force of these two laws the 
wh<^ moral administration of the uni- 
verse hinges; as its physical equilibrium 
is dependent on the opposite influences 
of tb^ centripetal andcentrifugal forces. 

70. It is by gradual and latent steps 
that iiie destruction of virtue, whether 
in the mdividual or in the community, 
begins. The first advances of sin are 
clothed in the garb of liberality <uid 
philanthropy ; the colours it then as- 
sumes are the homage which vice pays 
to virtue. If the ev^ imveiled itself at 
the beginning — if Ihe storm which is 
to uproot society discovered as it rose 
all its hoiTors, there are few who would 
not shrink from its oontact. But its 
first appearance is so attractive that 
few are sensible of its real nature : and, 
strange to say, the most hardened 
egotism in the end derives its chief 
strength in the outset from the gener- 
ous affections. By degrees ''habit gives 
the passions strength, while the ab- 
sence of glaring guilt seemingly jus- 
tifies them; and, unawakened by re- 



morae, the sinBer prooeeds in his course 
till he waxes bold in guilt and becomes 
ripe for rain. We are imperceptibly 
betrayed; from one lioentknis attach- 
ment, one criminal passion, led on to 
another, till all self-government is lost, 
and we are huiried to destruction. In 
this manner, every criminal passion 
in its |)rogre8s swells and Uaokens, till 
what was at first a small cloud, no 
bigger than a man's hand rising fram 
the sea, is found to oarry the tempest 
in its womb." What is the career of 
the drunkard, the gamester, or the 
sensualist, but an exemplification of 
the truth of this picture ? Reader, if 
you have any doubt of the reality of 
Uiis moral law, search your own heait, 
call to mind your own ways. Exactly 
the same principle applies to nations. 
What is the history of the P^nch Re- 
vcdution, in all its stages, but an ex- 
emplification of this tmih when ap- 
plied to social passions ? And how did 
the vast ci^ossus of earthly passion, 
Kiiich had so long bestrode the worid, 
ultimately break up ? Despite the 
bright and glowii% colours with which 
its youth arose, despite the great and 
glorious deeds by which its manhood 
was emblazoned, it sank in the end 
amidst the basest and most degrading 
selfl^mess. It perished precisely as a 
gang of robbers does, in -vi^ch, when 
ithe stroke of adversity is at last felty 
each, true to the god of his idolatiy, 
strives to save himself by betraying his 
leader. The same law which makes 
an apple f all to ihe ground regulates 
-the i^eis in their course. 

71. The second moral principle, not 
less imiversal, alike in individuals and 
nations, than the first, is open to the 
daily observation of every one, equally 
in lus own l^east and the conduct of 
others. Eveiy <«e has felt in his own 
experience, however little he may have 
practised it — every teacher of youth 
has asoertained by observation — every 
moralist from the beginning of time 
has enforced the remaik as the last 
conclusi<m of wisdom — that the path 
of virtue is rough and thorny at the 
outset ; that habits of industry and 
self-denial are to be gained oiDy by 
exertion; that the ascent is 
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the path steep, but that the difficulty 
diminiaheB as the effort is continued ; 
and that, when the *' summit is reach- 
ed, the heaven is above your head, and 
at your feet the kingdom of Cash- 
merei." And such is tibe effect of ef- 
fort strenuously made in the cause of 
virtue, that it purifies itself as it 
advances, and progressively casts off 
the intermixture of worldly passion, 
which often sullied the purity of its 
motives in the outset. Hence the con- 
stant elevation often observed in the 
character of good men as they advance 
in life, till at its close they almost 
seem to have lost every stain of himian 
corruption, and to be translated, ra- 
ther than raised, by death to immor- 
tality. It is in this moral law that the 
antagonist principle of social as well as 
individual evil is to be found, and it 
was by its operation upon successive 
nations that the dreadful nightmare of 
the French Revolution was thrown off 
the world. Many selfish desires, much 
corrupt ambition, great moral weak- 
ness, numerous political sins, stained 
the first efforts of the coalition, and in 
them at that period England had her 
full share. For these sins they suffer- 
ed and are suffering ; and the punish- 
ment of Great Britain will continue as 
long as the national debt endures* — 
of Russia and Prussia as long as Poland 
festers, a thorn of weakness, in their 
sides. But how unworthy soever its 
champions at first may have been, the 
cause for which they contended was a 
noble one. It was that of religion, 
fidelity, and freedom ; and, as the con- 
test rolled on, they were purified in 
the only school of real ameUoration — 
the school of suffering. Gradually the 
. baser elements were washed out of the 
confederacy; the nations, after long 
agony, came comparatively pure out of 
the furnace. At last, instead of the 
selfishness and rapacity of 1794, were 
exhibited the constancy of Saragossa, 
the devotion of Aspem, the heroism of 
the Tyrol, the resurrection of Prussia ; 
and the war, which had commenced 

* If England had acted in the outset of 
the war as she did at the close, the contest 
would have been terminated in 1793, and 
i&600,000,(K)0 saved from the national debt. 



with the partition of Poland and the 
attempted partition of France, termi- 
nated with the flames of Moscow and 
the pardon of Paris. 

72. Is, then, the cause of freedom 
utterly hopeless ? does agitation neces- 
sarily lead to rebellion, rebellion to re- 
volution ? and must the prophetic eye 
of wisdom ever anticipate in the in- 
fant struggles of liberty the bloodshed 
of Robespierre, the carnage of Nap(> 
leon, the treachery of Fontainebleau ? 
No. It is not the career of freedom, 
it is the career of sin which leads, and 
ever will lead, to such results. It is 
in the disregard of moral obligation 
when done with beneficent intentions ; 
in the fatal maxim, that the end will 
justify the means ; in the oblivion of 
the Divine precept, that " evil is not to 
be done that good may come of it;'* 
and not in any fatality connected with 
revolutions, that the real cause of this 
deplorable downward progress is to be 
found. And if the supporters of free- 
dom would avoid this otherwise in- 
evitable retribution ; if they would 
escape being led on from desire to de- 
sire, from acquisition to acquisition, 
from passion to passion, from crime to 
crime, till a Moscow retreat drowns 
their hopes in blood, or a treachery of 
Fontainebleau for ever disgraces them 
in the eyes of mankind — ^they must re- 
solutely in the outset withstand the 
tempter, and avoid all measures, what- 
ever their apparent' expedience may be, 
which are not evidently based on im- 
mutable justice. If this, the only 
compass in the dark night of revolu- 
tion, is not steadily observed ; if pro- 
perty is ever taken without compensa- 
tion being given ; or blood shed with- 
out the commission of crimes to which 
that penalty is by law attached ; or in- 
stitutions uprooted, sanctioned by the 
experience of ages, when their modifi- 
cation was practicable; if, in short, 
the principle is acted on, that the end 
will justify the means, unbounded na- 
tionsd calfljnities are at hand, and the 
very objects for which these sins are 
committed will be for ever lost. 

73. What are the difficulties which 
now beset the philosophic statesman 
in the attempt to construct the fabric 
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of constitutional freedom in France? 
They are, that the national morality 
has been destroyed in the citizens of 
towns, in whose hands alone political 
power is vested : that there is no mo- 
Tsl strength or political energy in the 
country : that no great proprietors 
exist to steady or direct general opin- 
ion, or counterbalance either the en- 
croachments of the executive or the 
madness of the people : that France 
has fallen under a subjection to Paris, 
to which there is nothing comparable 
in European history : that the Preto- 
rian guards of the capital rule the 
state : that nearly six nullions of sepa- 
rate proprietors, the great majority at 
the plough, can achieve no more in the 
cause of freedom than an army of pri- 
vates without officers : that commer- 
cial opulence and habits of sober judg- 
ment have been destroyed, never to 
revive : that a thirst for excitement 
everywhere prevails, and general selfish- 
ness di/^graces the nation : that religion 
has never resumed its sway over the 
influential classes : that rank has ceased 
to be hereditary, and, having become 
the appanage of office only, is a virtual 
addition to the power of ie sovereign; 
and that the general depravity renders 
indispensable a powerful centralised 
and military government In what 
respect does this state of things differ 
from the institutions of China or the 
Byzantine empire ? " The Bomans," 
says Qibbon, " aspired to be equal : 
they were levelled by the equality of 
Asiatic servitude." 

74. And yet, what are all these i&isl 



peculiarities in the present political 
and social condition of France, but 
the effects of the very revolutionaiy 
measures which were the object of such 
unanimous support and en^usiasm at> 
its commencement ? This was the ex- 
pedience for which the crimes of the 
Bevolution were conunitted ! For this- 
it was that they massacred the king, 
guillotined the nobles, annihilated the 
church, confiscated the estates, render- 
ed bankrupt the nation, denied the 
Almighty ! — ^to exchange European for 
Asiatic civilisation; to destroy the 
foundations of freedom by crushing 
its strongest supports ; and, by weaken- 
ing the restraints of virtue, render 
unavoidable the fetters of force ! Truly 
their sin has recoiled upon them ; they 
have indeed received the work of their 
own hands. Mr Burke long ago said, 
** that without a complete and entire 
restitution of the confiscated property, 
liberty could never be re-established in 
France." And the justice of the ob- 
servation is now apparent, for by it 
alone could the elements and bulwarks 
of freedom be restored. But restitu- 
tion, it will be said, is now impossible ; 
the interests of the new proprietors 
are too immense, their political power 
too great ; the Restoration was based 
on their protection, and they cannot be 
interfered with. Very possibly it is so, 
but that will not alter the laws of nature. 
If reparation has become impossible^ 
RETRIBUTION must be endured; and 
that retribution, as the necessaiy result 
of the crimes of which it isthepunish* 
ment, is the doom of Oriental slavery. 
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CHAPTER XC. 



AUEBICA. — ITS FHTBICAL, UORAL, AND POLITIOAL OIBCUUSTAITOIBS. 



1. Ir tile friends o£ freedom are 
often led to despair of its fortunes 
amidst the dense populatioai, aged 
monarchies, and oorrupted passions of 
the Old World, liie aurora appears to 
rise in a purer sky and with brighter 
colours in the other hemisphere. In 
those immense regions which the 
genius of Oolimibus first laid open to 
European enterprise, where vioe had 
not yet spread its snares nor wealth its 
seductions, tiie free spirit and perse- 
Tering industry of England have pene- 
trated a yet untrodden continent, and 
laid in the wilderness the foundations 
of a vaster monument of civilisation 
than has ever yet been raised by the 
efibrts of man. Nor has the hand of 
nature been wanting to prepare a fit- 
ting receptacle for the august structure. 
Far beyond the Atlantic wave, amidst 
forests trodden only by the foot of the 
savage, her creatiye pow^:« have been, 
unknown to us, in ceaseless activity : in 
the solitudes of the Far West, ihe 
garden of the human race has been for 
ages in preparation; and amidst the 
onward and expanding energies of the 
Old World, her prophetic hand had 
silently prepared, in the solitude of the 
New, imbounded resources for the fu- 
ture increase of man. 

2. There is a part of the New World 
where nature appears clothed with the 
brilliant colours, and decked out in 
the gorgeous array of the tropics. In 
the Gulf of Mexico, the extraordinary 
clearness of the water reveals to the 
astonished mariner the magnitude of 
its abysses, and discloses, even at the 
depth of thirty fathoms, the gigantic 
vegetation which, so far beneatii the 
8ur£ace, is drawn forth by the attrac 
tion of a vertical sun. In the midst 



of tiiese gkssy waves, rarely disturbed 
by a rud^ breath than the zephyrs of 
spring, an archipelago of perfumed 
islands is placed, which repose like 
baskets of flowers on the tranquil 
surface of the ocean. Everything in 
those enchanted abodes appears to have 
been prepared for the wants and en- 
joyments of man. Nature has super- 
seded the ordinary necessity for labour. 
The verdure of the groves, and tiie 
colours of the flowers and blossoms, 
derive additional vividness from, the 
transparent purity of the air and the 
deep serenity of the heavens. Mfuiy 
of tiie trees are laden with fruits, which 
descend by their own weight to invite 
the indolent hand of the gatherer, and 
are perpetually renewed under tiie in- 
fluence of an ever-balmy air. Others, 
which yield no nourishment, fascinate 
the eye by the luxuriant variely of 
their form or the goi^geous brilliancy 
of their colours. Amidst a forest of 
perfumed citron-trees, spreading ba- 
nanas, graceful palms, wild figs, round- 
leaved myrtles, fragrant acacias, and 
gigantic arbutuses, are to be seen every 
variety of creepers, with scarlet or 
purple blossoms, which entwine them- 
selves roimd the stems, and hang in 
festoons from tree to tree. 

3. The trees are of a magnitude tm- 
known in northern climes. The luxuri- 
ant vines, as they clamber up the loftiest 
cedars, form graceful inverted arches 
of vegetation ; grapes are so plenty 
upon every shrub, that the surge of 
the ocean, as it la^y rolls in upon the 
shore with the quiet winds of summer, 
dashes its spray upon the clusters; • 
and natural arbours form an impervious 
shade, which not a ray of the sun of 
July can penetrate. Cotton, planted 
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by the iuzid of nature, grows in wild 
luxuriance; the potato and banana 
yield an overflowing supply of food; 
fruits of too tempting sweetness pre- 
sent themselTes to the hand. Innumer- 
able birds, with raiied and splendid 
plumage, nestle in shady retreats, 
where they are dieltered from the 
scorching heats of sununer. Painted 
varieties of parrots and woodpeckers 
glitter amidst the verdure of the 
groves, and humming-birds rove from 
flower to flower, resembling '* the ani- 
mated particles of a runbow." l%e 
scarlet flamingoes, seen through an 
opening of ti^e forest in a distant 
savannah, appear the mimic array of 
fairy armies : the fragrance of the woods, 
the odour of the flowers, load every 
breese. Tbeae charms broke on Co- 
lumbus and hiB followers like Elysium : 
** One could live here," said he, ** for 
ever." Is this the terrestrial paradise 
whidi nature seems at fiist sight to 
have designed — ^which it wppemd to 
its heroic diwx>V6rer? It is the land 
of slavery and of pestilence ; where 
indolence dissolves the manly charac- 
ter, and stripes can alone rouse the 
languid arm ; whm^ " death bestrides 
the evening gale," and the yielding 
breath inhales poison with its delight ; 
ifdiere the iron race of Japhet itself 
seems melting away under the prodi- 
gality of the gifts of nature. 

4. Thero is a land, in the same hemi- 
sphere, of another character. Wash- 
ed by the waves of a dark and stormy 
• ocean, granite rocks and sandy pro- 
montories constitute its sea-front, and 
■a sterile inhospitable tract, from a hun- 
dred to a hundred and flfty miles 
broad, and eleven hundred long, pre- 
sents itself to the labours of the colo- 
nist. It was there- that the British 
exiles first set their feet, and sought 
amidst hardship and suffering ti^t 
freedom of which England had be- 
eome unwortiiy. Dark and melancholy 
woods cover the greater part of this 
expanse : the fir, l£e beech, the laurel, 
And the wild olive, are chiefly to be 
found on the sea-coast; but in such 
profusion do they grow, and so strongly 
do they characterise the coimtry, that 
even now, after two himdred years of 



laborious industry have been enqdoyed 
in felling them, the spaces cleared by 
man appear but as spots amidst the 
gloomy immensity of the primitive 
forest Farther inland, the shi^wleBS 
swell of the All^hany mountains rises 
to separate the sea^soast from the vast 
plains in the intoior ; the forests be- 
come loftier, and are oomposed of 
noble trees sown b^ the hand of 
nature in evsorr varie^, from the 
stunted pine whidi strikes its roots 
into the ices of the arctic circle, to the 
majestic palm, the spreading plane- 
tree, the graceful poplar, and verdant 
eveigreen oak which overshadow the 
marshes of the Floridas and Carolinas. 
Inexpressible is the beauty of tiie 
scenes which nature exhibits in the 
highlands idiich lie around the upper 
volley of the Tennessee river. The 
vales are there endroled by blue hills 
rising above hiUs, of which the lofty 
peaks kindle with the first rays of the 
sun, while their overshadowing mass 
interoepts his noontide beams. Lower 
down, the slopes aie covered with 
magnolias; flowering forest-trees, de- 
corated with roving dimbers in snow- 
white cascades, glitter on the hiU-sides ; 
tiie rivers, dear and shallow, rush 
through the narrow vales amidst thick- 
ets of rhododendron andbloomingazeJia. 
Hie fertile soil teams with luxuriant 
herbage, on which vast herds of deer 
brouse ; the vivifying breeze is laden 
with fragrance ; daybreak is ever wel- 
comed by the carol of birds. Sudi 
are the enchanting features '^icfa na- 
ture presents in the highlands of Caro- 
lina, Georgia, and Alabama ; the most 
picturesque and salubrious region to 
the east of the MississippL 

5. The ceasdess activity of nature is 
seen, without intermission, throughout 
these pathless solitudes : the great 
woric of creation is everywhere follow- 
ed by destruction, that of destruction 
by creation. Generations of trees are 
perpetually decaying, butfredi genera- 
tions ever force their way up among 
the fallen stems; luxuriant creepers 
cover with their leaves alike the exjar- 
ing and the reviving race ; the frequent 
rains which almost everywhere stagnate 
amidst the thickets, attracted by this 
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prodigious expanse of shaded and humid 
surface, at once hasten decay and vivify 
vegetation; prolific animal life teems 
in the leafy coverts which are found 
amidst these fallen patriarchs ; and the 
incessant war of the stronger with the 
weaker, strews the earth alike with 
animal and vegetable remains. The 
profound silence of these forests is oc- 
casionally interrupted alone by the faJl 
of a tree, the breaking of a branch, 
the bellowing of the buffitlo, the roar of a 
cataract, or the whistling of the winds. 
It is the land of health, of industry, 
and of freedom; of ardent zeal, and 
dauntless energy, and great aspiration. 
In those forests a virgin mould is 
formed; in those wilds the founda- 
tions of human increase are laid : no 
gardener could mingle the elements of 
rural wealth like the contending life 
and death of the forest ; and out of the 
decayed remnants of thousands of 
years are extracted the sustenance, 
the life, the power of civilised man. 

6. The vast forests of this primeval 
continent have been thus described by 
the hand of a master, whose pictorial 
eye and graphic powers almost bring 
the realities he has witnessed before 
our eyes : — " The American forest 
exhibits in the highest degree the 
grandeur of repose. As nature never 
does violence to her own laws, the soil 
throws out the plant it is best qualified 
to support, and the eye is not often dis- 
appointed by a sickly vegetation. There 
is a generous emulation in the trees, 
whi(^ is not to be foimd among others 
of different &milies, when left to pursue 
their quiet existence in the solitude of 
the fields. Each struggles towards the 
light ; and an equality in bulk and simi- 
larity in form are thus produced, which 
scarce belong to their distinctive charac- 
ters. The effect may easily be imagined. 
The vaulted arches beneath are filled 
with thousands of high imbroken 
columns, which sustain one vast and 
trembling canopy of leaves. A pleas- 
ing gloom and an imposing silence Have 
their interminable reign below, an 
outer and a different atmosphere seem- 
ing to rest on the cloud of foliage. 
While the light plays on the vaiying 
surface of the tree-tops, a sombre hue 



colours the earth. Dead and moss- 
grown logs, mounds covered with de- 
composed vegetable surfeices, the graveev 
of long-past generations of trees, cavi- 
ties left by the fall of a long-uprooted 
trunk, dark f imgi that flourish about 
the decayed roots of those about to 
loose their hold, with a few slend^: 
and delicate plants of minor growth, 
and which flourish in the shade, form 
the principal features of the scene be- 
neath. In the midst of this gloomy 
solitude, the foot of man is rarely 
heard. An occasional glimpse of the 
bounding deer or trotting moose, is 
almost the only interruption on the 
earth itself; while the heavy bear or 
the leaping panther is occasionally met, 
seated on the branches of some vener- 
able tree. There are moments, too, 
when troops of hungry wolves are 
encoimtered on the trail of the deer; 
but these are rathe^an exception to 
the stillness of the plii^e, thaii acces< 
sories that should properly be intro- 
duced into the picture. Even the* 
birds are in general mute ; or, when 
they do break the silence, it is in dis- 
cordant notes that suit their wild abode. 
The wilderness in the midst of many 
successive changes is always sustained 
at the point nearest to perfection : 
since the alterations are so few and 
gradual as never to innovate on its 
general character." 

7. The United States of North Ame- 
rica extend from 70° to 127** west 
longitude, and from 26° to 62° north la- 
titude. They embrace in the territories, 
of the separate States 1,636,000 square 
geograpMcal miles, or about ten times 
the area of France, which contains 
166,000 ; and seventeen times that of 
the British Islands, which amount to 
91,000; besides about 600,000 more 
in the unappropriated western wilds 
not yet allotted to any separate State^ 
— in all, 2,076,400 square miles,* or 

« The total territory of the United States, 
including the Floridas, is, according to Malta 
Brun, about 3,000,000 sauare geographical 
miles; but that includes the portion covered 
by water, which is a fifteenth of the whole, 
and the desert tracts of the Bocky Moun- 
tains.— Maltb Brun, xi 185. The British 
Islands, including Ireland, contain 91,000 
square geographical niiles, or nearly 122,000) 
English square miles. 
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1,328,896,000 acres, upwards of twenty 
timestheareaof the British Islands. This 
immense territory is portioned out by 
nature into three great divisions, of 
which not a third has yet heard the 
hatchet of civilised man, by the two 
jgreat chains of mountains which, run- 
ning from north to south, nearly parallel 
to the adjacent oceans, separate ^e con* 
tinent of North America, as it were, into 
a centre and two wings. These chains 
are the Alleghany and the Rocky Moun- 
tains. The former, gradually rising 
from the shores of the St Lawrence 
and the frontiers of Canada, and 
stretching southward to the Qulf of 
Florida, a distance of above fourteen 
hundred miles, divides the sea-coast, 
which first began to be cultivated by 
the European settlers, from the vast 
alluvial plains of Central America. The 
space between it and the sea is com- 
paratively sterile, and does not em- 
brace above 200,000 square miles. It 
is beyond the Alleghanies, a com- 
paratively low and shapeless range, 
seldom rising to five thousand feet in 
height, that the garden of the world 
is to be found. In the immense basins 
of the Missouri, the Ohio, and the 
Mississippi, to which the waters de- 
scend from the whole length of the 
Alleghanies on the east, and the vast 
piles of the Rocky Mountains on the 
west, are contained above 1,000,000 
square mUes, with hardly a hill or a 
rock to interrupt the expanse. Of this 
prodigious space, above six times the 
whole area of Fiance, and fully eleven 
times that of Great Britain, two-thirds, 
being that which lies nearest to the 
Aileghany range, is composed of the 
richest soil, in great part alluvial, in 
others covered with the viigin spoils 
of decayed forest vegetation during 
several thousand years. The remain- 
ing third stretches, by a gentle and 
almost imperceptible slope, to the foot 
of the Rocky Mountains. 

8. Nature exhibits a character so dif- 
ferent on the opposite banks of the 
Miasissii^i, that it is scarcely possible 
to belieye they belong to the same part 
of the world. On ihe western bank 
vast savannahs stretch as far as the eye 
can reach; their undulations of ver- 



dure, like the waves of the ocean, blend 
in the distance with the blue of heaven. 
Gradually, as it approaches the stupen- 
dous barrier of the Rocky Mountains, 
the character of nature dumges. Charm- 
ing savannahs, over which innumerable 
herds of bufbloes range at pleasure, 
first break the dark umf ormity of the 
forest; wider and more open prairies 
next succeed, over which ihe trees are 
loosely Bprinlded, and sometimes attain 
a prodigious size : naked and dreanr 
plfuns are then to be traversed, in which 
a thousand rills meander, with imper- 
ceptible flow, towards the great river 
in the east, almost concealed amidst 
gigantic reeds and lofty grass which 
fringe their banks ; until at length the 
vast and snowy ridge of the Rocky 
Mountains, rising in unapproachable 
grandeur to the height of fourteen and 
iifteen thousand, sometimes twenty 
thousand feet, presents apparently an 
impassable barrier to the adventurous 
steps of man. Yet even these, the 
Andes of Northern America, which 
traverse its whole extent from Icy 
Cape to the Isthmus of Darien, do not 
boimd the natural capabilities of its 
territory. On their western slopes 
another more broken plain, furrow- 
ed by innumerable ravines, is to be 
seen, descending rapidly towards the 
Pacific, which embraces 300,000 square 
miles. Its numerous and rapid streams 
give it an inexhaustible command of 
water-power; its rivers, stored with 
fish and in great part navigable, pre- 
sent vast resources for the use of 
man : its boundless forests and rich 
veins of mineral wealth point it out 
as the future abode of manufacturing 
greatness. 

9. On the opposite, or eastern bank, 
a very different scene in general pre- 
sents itself. Every object in nature is 
there new and wonderfuL Loud and 
frequent thunderstorms attest the elec- 
tricity with which the atmosphere is 
charged, and refresh the ear& when 
parched by the droughts of summer. 
Life everywhere abounds ; the woods, 
the savannahs, the morasses teem with 
existence. Hanging over the watery 
current, grouped on the rocks and enu- 
nencea on its banks, clustering in every 
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-valley, trees o£ aH sorts, coloois, and 
perfumes, grow up together in wild 
profusion, and reach a height which 
the aching eye can hardly measure. 
Wild Tines, bignonias, and other creep- 
ers, generally adorned by the mc^ 
splendid blossoms, creep up to their 
very summits; and, stretc^dng from 
one to another, fonn, as in the Cam- 
pagna of Naples, arches of vegetation 
at the hei^t of a hundred andfifty feet 
from the ground. Sometimes spread- 
ing their tendrils out from the trees, 
these ady^iturouB creepers stretch 
across rivers, over which they throw 
aerial bridges of flowers. From the 
midst of this verdant wilderness, the 
magnolia rears his motionless cone, sur^ 
mounted by large white roses. He has 
no rival but the palm-tree, which, at 
his side, waves to evoy breeze his 
graceful fan of verdure. 

10. If silence, intorrupied only by 
casual sounds^ reigns in ihe vast savan- 
nahs on the western, a very ehorus 
arises from the woods aa. the eastern 
bsmk. A multitude of living animals, 
of all sorts, there attest the prodigality 
with which life has been spread in 
the wilderness by the hand of the 
Creator. Eveiything has been pre- 
pared for their recepticm. Forests ma- 
jestic in their growth, and free from 
underwood, spread over the plains in 
boundless magnificence; ihe purling 
streams and frequent rivers flowing be- 
tween alluvial lumks, quick^i the ever- 
pregnant soil into unwearied fertility ; 
the strangest and most beautiful flowers 
grow familiarly in the fields; the woods 
are replenished with fragrance ; the 
birds with their gay plumage and va- 
ried melodies inspire delight. The 
humming-bird, so brilliant in its plum- 
age, so quick in its motions, so unf ear- 
ful of man, rebounds from the blossoms 
like a bee gathering honey. Myriads 
of pigeons often daoiken the air with 
their flocks. Bears of huge size, often 
reeling from the intoxication of the 
wild grapes, of which they are passion- 
ately fond, cling to the IswMdtes; blaek 
squirrels sport in the recesses of the 
foliage ; mocking-birds and Yirginian 
pigeons al%ht on turf made red by 
strawberries ; parrots, resplendent with 



green and red, creep around the tops 
of the cyjffesses ; and in the midst of 
the jessamine of the Floridas the dead- 
ly sound of the rattlesnake is heard. 
The noise which these innumerable 
tribes of animals make is so {nrodigiouSy 
as to exceed anything ever heard in the 
abodes of civiliised man. The roaring 
of beasts of prey, the bellowing of buf- 
faloes, the cooing of birds, the hisBing- 
of serpents, the din of parrots, is all 
heard at once, without any one appar- 
ently being disquieted by the others.. 
And, when wafted by the breeze from 
a little distance, it produces a dull in- 
cessant roar, like the sound of a dis* 
tant cataract, which harmonises singu- 
larly with the deep solitude of these 
untrodden forests. 

11. These are the great geographical 
divisions of the territory of the United 
States; but they do not comprehend 
the whole of the immense continent of 
North America. Mexico on the south, 
and the British provinces on the north, 
contain within themselves the elements 
of mighty empires, and are destined to 
open their capacious arms for ages to 
come, to receive the overflowing popu- 
lation of the Old World. The former 
of these has been already described in 
treating of Spanish America, to which di- 
vision of the New World it properly bo- 
longs [ante, Chap, lxyil § 26]. Canada, 
and the other British possessions in 
North Ammca, though apparently 
blessed with f ewor physieal advantages, 
contain a noble race, and are evidently 
reserved fOT a lofty destination. Every- 
thing there is in proper keeping for 
the development of the combined phy- 
sical and mental energies of man. lliere 
are to be f oimd, at once, the hardihood 
of character which conquers difficulty^ 
the severity of climate which stimu- 
lates exertion, the natural advantages 
which reward enter^vise. Nature has 
marked out this country for exalted 
destinies; for if she has not given 
it the virgin mould of the basin 
of the Missouri, or the giant vege- 
tation and prolific sun of the tropics, 
she has bestowed upon it a vast chain 
of inland lakes, which fit it one day 
to become the great channel of com- 
merce between Euw^ and the in- 
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12. The riTer St Lawrence, fed by 
the immeoBe inland seas whic^ separate 
Canada from the United States, ia the 
great commercial artery of North Amo- 
rica. Descending from the disfauit 
sources of the Kaministiouia and St 
Louis, it traTerses the solitary Lake 
Winnipeg and Lake of the Woods, 
opens into the boundless expanse of 
Lake Superior, and, after being swelled 
by "^e tributary volumes of the Michi- 
gan and Huron wayes, again contracts 
into the river and lake of St Glair ; a 
second time expands into the broad 
surface of Lake Erie, from whence it 
is precipitated by the sublime cataract 
of Niagara into "wild Ontario's bound- 
leae lake," and, again contracting, finds 
its way to the sea by the magnificent 
estuary of the St Lawrence, through 
the wooded intricacies of the Thousand 
Tfilaiidft Nor are the means of water 
navigation wanting on the other aide 
of this marvellous series of inland seas. 
The Rocky Mountains, sunk there to 
five or six thousand feet in height, 
contain valleys capable of being opened 
to artificial navigation by human enter- 
prise; no considerable elevation re- 
quires to be surmounted in making 
the passage from the distant sourcesof 
the St Lawrence to liie mountain feed- 
era of the Columbia; the nqnd decli- 
vity of the range on the western side 
soon renders the latter river navigaUe, 
and a dsepdumnel and swdling stream 
soonocmduct the navigator to the shores 
of the Pacific As clearly as the Medi- 
terranean Sea was let in by the Straits 
of Gibraltar to form the main channel 
of communication and the great artery 
of life to the Old World, so surely were 
the vast lakes of Canada spread in the 
wilderness of the New, to penetrate 
the mighty continent^ and carry into 
its remotest recesses the light of Eu- 
ropean knowledge and the Uesaings of 
Christian, civiliaation. 

13. The superficial extent of the 
l&itish possessions in North America 
is prodigious, and greatly exceeds that 
which is subject to the sway of the 
United States; it amounts to above 
four millions of square geographical 



miles, or nearly a ninth part of the 
whole terrestrial surface of the globe.* 
Probably seven-eiji^ths of this immense 
surface are doomed to eternal sterilily 
from the excessive severity of the ch- 
mate, which yields onlv a scanty herb- 
age to the reindeer, the elk, and the 
musk ox ; but the two Canadas alone 
contain three hundred thousand square 
miles, of which ninety-five thousand 
are in the upper and richer province ; 
and, altogether, there are probably not 
less than six hundred thousand square 
miles, in the British dominions in that 
part of the world, capable of profitable 
cultivation, being nearly seven times 
the superficies cHf the whole British 
Islands, if the wastes of Scotland, not 
less st^e than the Polar snows, are 
deducted Of this arable surface, about 
one hundred andthirty thousand square 
miles, or somewhat more than a fourth, 
have been surveyed, or are under culti- 
vation. The climate is various, being 
much milder in the upper or mcnre 
southerly province of Canada than in 
the lower ; but in both it is extremely 
cold in winter, and sorprisingly warm 
in summer. In the lower province, the 
thermometer has been known to standi 
in July and August, at 93* of Fahren- 
heit in the shade, and it is frequently 
from 80** to 90*; while in winter it is 
sometimes as low as 40" below zero, so 
as to freeze mercury. But, notwith- 
standing this extraordinary range of 
temperature, the climate is not only 
eminently favourable to the health of 
the European race, but brings to matu- 
rity, in many places, the choicest gifts 
of nature. 

14. Vast pine forests, scantily inter- 
sected, in the vicinity only of the great 
rivers, by execrable roads, cover indeed 
nine-tenths of the northern provinces, 
as of the corresponding districts of 
Russia and Sweden in the Old World. 
But they constitute no inconsiderable 
portion of the national wealth, for in 
them is found an inexhaustible store of 
timber, the exportation of which con- 

♦ The exact amount is 4,109,830 aquare 
geographical miles. The terrestrial globe 
embraces aboizfc 37,000»000.— Malts Bamr, 
xL 179. Besidea this land surface, British 
North America contains 1,340,000 square 
miles of water.—iftid. 
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atitntes the great staple of the country, 
and employs four-fifths of the twelve 
hundred thousand tons of shipping 
which now (1849) carry on the trade 
between Great Britain and her magni- 
ficent Transatlantic possessions. Even 
in Lower Canada, however, when you 
approach the basin of the St Lawrence, 
the earth becomes fruitful, and yields 
ample supplies for the use of man. 
tj^rain, herbage, potatoes, and vege- 
-tables grow in abundance : the aknost 
miracTidous rapidity of spring compen- 
jsates the long and dreary cold of win- 
ter ; and the fervent heat of summer 
brings all the fruits of northern Europe 
to maturity. In the upper province 
ihe winter is shorter and milder, and 
the ardent rays of the summer sun so 
temper the northern blasts, that the 
vine, the peach, the nectarine, and the 
apricot, as well as cherries and melons, 
ripen in the open air. In both, the 
■same change is now taking place which 
has been observed in Europe since the 
dark masses of the Hercynian Forest 
were felled, and its morasses drained 
by the laborious arms of the Qermans. 
The climate, every season becoming 
more mild, has undergone a change of 
S*^ or 10° on the average of the year 
since the efforts of European industry 
were first applied to the cultivation of 
the territory. 

16. Although the rivers in the United 
States of America do not offer the same 
marvellous advantages for foreign com- 
merce which the St Lawrence and its 
chain of inland seas afford to the activ- 
ity of British enterprise, they are in- 
ferior to none in the world in the im- 
mensity of their course and the volume 
of their waters, and present unbounded 
facilities both for the export of the 
produce of the soil, and the marvellous 
powers of steam navigation. The great- 
est of these is the Missouri — ^the main 
branch of the vast system of rivers 
which drain the rich sJluvial plain be- 
tween the Alleghany and Rocl^ Moun- 
tains, and which, after a course of two 
thousand five hundred miles in length, 
empties itself into the Gulf of Mexico, 
below New Orleans, Already a noble 
river when it issues in the solitude of 
the Far West from the Rocky Moun- 



tains, its passage into the plain is worthy 
of the majestic character of the Father 
of Waters. Between stupendous walls 
of rock, twelve hundred feet high, and 
three leagues in length, whose over- 
hanging cliffs darken tiie awful passage, 
it issues forth in a deep and foaming 
current three hundred yards broac^ 
and, soon swelled by other tributary 
streams, winds its long and solitary way 
through the prairies to the falls, sixty 
miles distant, which rival Niagara it- 
self in subliinity and grandeur.* The 
Mississippi, the Ohio, tibe Tennessee, the 
niinois, the Arkansas, the Kansas, the 
White River, the Red River, the St 
Peter, the Wisconsin, the least of them 
rivalling the Rhine in magnitude, and 
some of which have given their names 
to the mighty states which already are 
settled on their shores, are but the tri- 
butaries of this prodigious artery. But 
they are tributaries on a gigantic scale. 
Ere the limpid waters of the Ohio 
join the turbid waves of the Mississippi, 
it has already been swollen by sixty 
tributary streams, any one of which 
would pass for a great river in Europe. 
When these two vast arteries join, they 
are each two miles broad, and they 
flow for some miles in placid majesty, 
side by side, without interminglixig 
their waters. These various rivers, all 
of which are navigable, each with its 
own afl&liated set of tributary streams, 
several thousand in number, form a 
vast chain of inland navigation, all con- 
nected together, and issuing into the 
sea by one channel, which, like the ar- 
teries and veins of the human body, is 
destined to maintain an immense inte- 
rior circulation, and convey life and 
health to the furthest extremities of 
the million of square miles which con- 
stitute the magnificent garden of North 
America. 

16. If the majestic portals by which 
the Missouri issues from its icy cradle 
in the Rocky Mountains are one of the 
sublimest, the alluvial swamps through 

♦ They are, in all, 384 feet in height ; tho 
principal &11 alone is 220 feet high, and about 
800 broad. They are surmounted by lofty 
cliOs, and their roar is heard thirteen miles 
ofd In a solitary tree on an island, in tho 
middle of one of the falls, an eagle has built 
its nest.— Lewis and Clarke, ii. 347, 351. 
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which it finds ite way to th» ooean in 
the Gulf of Mexico present one of the 
most iirteresting objects in nature. 
There, one of the greet fonnations of. 
the earth is actuary going forward: 
we are carried back to what occurred 
in our own continent before the crea- 
tion of man. Like all other great rivers, 
the Missouri, or the ICississi j>pi as it is 
there called, does not empty itself into 
the sea in one continuous channel, but 
by a great variety of arms or mouths, 
which intersect, in sluggish streams, 
the vast alluvial delta, formed by the 
perpetual deposit from the immense 
volume of waters which it rolls into 
the ocean. Between these mouths of 
the river an immense surface, half land 
half water, from fifty to a hundred 
miles in width, and three hundred in 
length, fringes the whole coast : and 
there the enormous mass of vegetable 
matter constantly brought down by 
the Mississippi is periodically deposit- 
ed. A few feet are sufficient to bring 
it above the level of the water, ezce^ 
in great floods ; and as soon as that is 
done, vegetation springs up with the ut- 
most rapidity in that proMc slime. 

17. No spectacle can be conceived 
so dreary, and yet so interesting, as 
the prospect of these boundless allu- 
vial swamps in the course of forma- 
tion. As far as the eye can reach, over 
hundreds of square leagues, nothing is 
to be seen but marshes bristling with 
roots, trunks, and branches of trees. 
In winter and spring, when the floods 
come down, they bring with them an 
incalculable quantity of these broken 
fragments, tedmically called logs, which 
not only cover the whole of this im- 
mense semi-marine territory, but, float- 
ing over it, strew the sea for several 
miles .of^ to such an extent that ships 
have often no small difficulty in mulring 
their way through them. Thus the 
whole ground is formed of a vast net- 
work of masses of wood, closely packed 
and rammed together to the depth of 
several fathoms, which are gradually 
cemented by fresh deposits, till the 
whole acquires by degrees a firm con- 
sistency. Aquatic birds, innumerable 
cranes and storks, water-serpents and 
huge alligators, people this dreary soli- 
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tade. In a diorfc time a sort of rank 



or reed si»ings up^ which, bv re- 
tarding the flow of the river, ooUecta 
the mud of the next season, and so 
lends its share in the formation of the 
delta. Fresh logs, fresh mud, and new 
crops of cane, go on for aseries of yean; 
in the course of which, the alligators in 
enormous multitudes flx in their new 
domain, and extensive animal remains 
come to mingle with the vegetable de- 
posits. Even here, in the infancy as it 
were of a world, the efforts of nature to 
dothetheearthwith arobeof beautyare 
conspicuous. Plants spring up among 
the debris; flowers and tendrils are 
seen amidst the desolation ; and often 
beautiful creepers, floated with the 
stones to which they are attached down 
the Mississippi, take root and flourish 
in the watery waste. Gradually, as the 
soil accumulates and hardens, a dwarf- 
ish shrub begins toappear above the sur- 
face; larger and larger trees succeed 
with the decay of their more stunted 
predecessors; and at length, on the 
scene of former desolation, the magni- 
ficent riches of the V iiginian forest are 
reared. 

18. Would we behold what this bar- 
ren marsh, at first the abode only of 
serpents and alligators, is destined one 
day to become under the prolific hand 
of nature f Bnter that perfumed and 
verdant forest, where, on the shores of 
the rivers of Florida and Yiiginia, the 
marvellous riches of nature are pour- 
ed forth with a prodigality of which, 
in more northern climates, scarcely a 
conception can be formed. So rapidly 
does vegetation there grow out of the 
water, that, in navigating the rivers, 
thickets and woods seem to be floating 
on its surface. The magnificent scar- 
let blossoms of the Lobma OardinaUSf 
and the gigantic perfumed white petals 
of the Pancratima of Carolina, attract 
the eye, even in the midst of the end- 
less luxuriance of marsh vegetation. 
High overhead the white cedar towers, 
and furnishes in its dense foliage a 
secure asylum for the watereegle and 
the storiL; while wild vines cluster 
up every stem, and hang in festoons 
from tree to tree. Eveiy branch in the 
lower part of the forest teems with 
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Ittaramat «f6«pMi^ d£lfl^ beaiing. Ibe 
moBt ilpl«ii£d flowefft. In the natural 
kbjrbiihB loBcood i& these 'Wttteiy f (^ 
restSy ipoto of nmshiiig beauty' are- 
often to bet found, i»iuob might taaipt 
the pilgriifift to fix hj» abede, did xiot 
the pe^ileiktial air of «atimm forbid 
lor along peciod the reaideiioo of civiU 
jsed man. But these dingers diminiA 
as the soilbeeomes ^gfaer andmoreeon- 
dirtest; hmataa peMeveranos embaidu 
the rivefB and exoIudM the flood : and 
ia no part of the world, when tfais is 
done, does mxh eztfberant fertility re- 
ward the labour of the husbandmaOi 

19* The immense rsgions iA North 
Ameriea were not wholly xi&inhabited 
when C^umbna first i^roached their 
shores^ Sfimni^ originally from the 
neigfaboiaring tribes of Asiatics who 
dwelt in the most eBstem portion of 
tibe Old World, and whom accident or 
adventure had wafted across Behrin^s 
StraitSr its inhabitants haye gradnally 
mead oyer the Whole extent of the 
i^erican continent in both hemi' 
M)heres, from Icy Cape to Cape Horn. 
Tradition, Univetsal aad isttvaiTing, 
assigns the first origin of the Amen-* 
eaa rao^ to A migration of their fathers 
from beydttd the western ocean : a con- 
Beeted dtain of woitls, which float tm^ 
changed throv^ the otherwise forgot- 
ten: floods of time, may Ite tnioed frottk 
the Caxioasian nu^e to the Cordilieias 
of Mexico md Peni. Bat climate and 
cirownwtaneesy those great mooldem oi 
hnmaa ohanMter, have e^roiaed their 
wonted intfusboe upon tiie deBcend* 
ants of fSkemf and presented is the 
Koriii American savage a difierent s] 
cimen of the raee of man from wt 
the worid has ekewhere exhibited. He 
is neither f^ ehild of Japhst^ daring, 
iBdnstriotis, mdefatigable, exploring 
the world bY has enterprise, and sub- 
duing it by his exertions ; nor the oflP- 
ttMrmg of Idifiiad, sober, avdent^ en« 
ifering, traYersmg the desert on his 
flteed, and issning forth at appointed 
intervals from his soHtudes^ to punirii 
isd HBganerate laanki&d. He n the 
hmitep of the forest; skilled to per- 
Isotion in the efaft neoesaary for that 
primitiTe ooeupaitidii, but incapable of 
Advandnip beyond itb. Civilisstion in 



Tsin; endeaTourt to tk^w Its sO&ear 
fettera over faia limbs ; his a^oifib i&tf 
smiling phntatioDv and flees ias honor 
before the advancing hatchet of the 
woodman. He does w^ to shun th« 
approaok of the SittOpean nee; h« 
can neith^ endure its fatigues, nor 
withstand its temptations ; tad, hster 
tiian before the sword and the baycmet,, 
his race ia nvdting awigr under the firo' 
water, the fixvt ^H and last omse o£ 
ciriliastion. 

20. liiketfaeCferBtansiathedaysof 
Tacitus, the life of the Hfotih Am^i- 
ean is ^vided between toital inaetivity 
and strenuous eaSertion. After sleep* 
ing away months in his wigwam, he 
will plunga into the fomty and walk 
from eiffhty to ninety miles »dHy, o» 
a stretch, for week& Be will lie &r 
days together in ambush waitia^ for 
an opportunity to spring upon his foe ; 
and in following, sometimea for hcoM 
dreds of miles, the tndl of his enemies 
through the forest, he exhibits a degree 
of sagacity whidi appeaas almost sd-* 
raculous. Ikiduring of privation, pa* 
tient in sufifering, heroic in death, he 
is wavering in temptaftion, and witbi 
out honour in the fields His principle 
is ever to shim danger if possible, and 
never attach except at an advantage $ 
and the mail who can bear, without 
flinching, the most exquisite tortures, 
will often perish beside a barrel of 
spirits, which he trants the resolution 
to resist The language of these tribes 
k poetry ; their ideas are elevated ; the 
imageiy of nature, amidst whidi tiiey 
live, has imprinted a majestio chane* 
ter on their thoughts. But iiiey oan^ 
not be oouTerted to the habits of labo« 
riouB life; they adopt of civilisation 
ooly its rices ; their remains are ftot 
disappearing under the combined in« 
fluenoe of European encroachment and 
savage indulgence. Already they are 
as tmfy to be seen in Kew Toik as in 
London; and before many ages have 
elapsed, their race, like that of the 
mammoth, will be extinct; and their 
memory, enahr^d by the genius of 
Cooper, wfll live only m the enduring 
pages of American romance. 

21. Two hundred years have elapsed 
since the British exiles, flying from the 
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per8eeatiaBao£ChaiteI.»tx8ti __ 
^ ih# Ameriout vhovMi; mk) tkm ift* 
creMe since that time lu» beaai vn- 
paiallaled. for bo oonnteable a penod^ 
in any oibttt age or pwrt of the worid. 
GaKx^^ng with then, into the wilder* 
neoe the powers of art and the indwh 
try of oivilisation, with Biiug|i8h pene- 
Teranoe in their ofaamoter, £Q|fliiih or* 
der in their habits^ and Engheh f ear* 
lessness is their hearts ; wi& the aze 
in their hand, the BiUe in their pockety 
and the rifle hy their side ; th^ hare 
multipUed during that long period in 
ezac% the^ same ratio^ and the diflbr* 
ent atatea of the Unioa now eontain 
ahoye soT^ftteea miliiom of Movia, of 
whom lourteMi millione are of the 
Anglo oSaxGfflt iiee.* The da|dioatioii 
of the inhahitaata during thu whole 
time has tegulariy ooonired eveiy 
twenty-three yeare and a hall It wae 
the same irnder the Britiah oolonial aa 
under the B^ublican independent goT* 
emment ; evidently denonatrating that 
it has faeen owing to genund and per^ 
maaent eauaea alto^^er independent 
ofthefKmnaofoonatitation. TheNegro 
inhabitanta, in 1840, were 2,87i,S7a, el 
whom 2,i87>118 are in a state of ^t- 

* The followioff shows the increase of the 
Amerlean population since the first regular 
census was taken in 1790 ;— 
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, . 6.30«,03a 


1»0, . , 


. . 7,838^008 


im . . 


. . 9,m,m 


mo, . , 


. . 12.Sfi8.888 
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. . 17,068.6«d 
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. 21,000.00» 
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and OnsM for 18i0; SMMtkat Ahmnaek, p. 

The increaae In Amerfoa in the last ten 
years has beeu 4,202,646 inhabitants— being 
a growth of 84| per cent lor the last ten years 
— ^less than the increase duringr the same 
period in some parts of Great Britain. In 
the following counties, from 1881 to 1841, the 
augmentatioa ma^ 

soT* 
M-a 

88-8 

8JT 

84-T 
39-0 
19*0 
18-2 
18-8 



Monmouth, 

Lanark, 

Dombavtou, 

Durhao^ 

8tallbc4» 

Lancashire, 

Forfer, 

Surrey, 

Tork, (West Biding), 

Chester, . .. 
^PapulatUm Setttmt, 1841, Great Britain, 
pp. 2, 8. 



eiy ; Iwl «hoqgh the hlaok inhabitania 
in a re a aed, ftwa 1790 to 1830, laater 
than the whiter yel the baknce ainee 
that tone haa bean rather turned the 
otherwaj, anc^ aioept in theaeat aetnth* 
em atajtoa^ the SurepaiB raee ia now 
inoraaeing lasler than the AfrinaBtt.t 

82. If this rate of iwsraMO ahonld 
continiia for the next hnndied* aa it 
haa deae withont the alightaaft varia* 
tion for the laet two hundred yeaie* 
Amerioft will, hy the year 1040, oon* 
tain two hundred and aeventjmiBiona 
of inhabitantB, or thir^ more than aU 
Boiope wea* of the Ural aoontaini 
at thM time, which ia now peopled hy 
two hundred and for^ milhona. ^n>- 
digioua as this inereaae of human be* 
inga ie» it ia by no meana bayond the 
b<»ind8 of probability thai it will be 
realieed ; far if the usual eauaea wbidk 
retard the adrance of mankind, ahally 
long era that tame amvea, haTo eome 
into poweiful operation oi^ar a greafe 
part of the Union, ae they ahready haTa 
done in the atatea on the aea<eoeat 
which were first coloniaed, ^t the im- 
menae traeta of unappropriated rich 
land in the basin of the Hiaaiaaippl 
will atiU oommunioate an unwonted 

Bui the inATQMe over the whole eaipife. dur- 
inff this period, haa been only H per 9ent» 
not half of what haa occurred in Amerioadur*^ 
ing the same time. Tetwhenit is recollected 
that at least from 50,000 to 60,000 persona- 
annually, on an average, during; the 



time have emigrated from the 1 
and settled in the United States, it ia pn>< 
bable that the increase in birtht in the two- 
countries was not materially different; tUi 
extraordinary and portentous drcumstanee,. 
when it is recollected that in the British.. 
Islands population is about three hundred to 
the square mile, whereas in America it ia 
only eleven: the area of the States being 
about 1,800,000 square miles. 

t From 1790 to 1880, in tbe Slave Statea, 
the Whites increaaed 80 per cent ; the Blaaks, 
112 per cent. But from 1830 to 1840, the 
Whites ineieased 80 per cent; the Blacks, 26 



What ia very remarkable, it appeavf from 
,all the returns that the White race is now 
gaining rapidly on the Black in all the North- 
em States, where slavery is abolished, and 
the Black race is increasing most rapidly ia 
the Southern States ; a state of things which 
leads to the hope that, in process of time, 
the Black slave population will be entirely 
: confined to the States bordering on tho Gulf 
ofMexico.>-SeeCAABv's Z«tt<r< on CoUmita- 
tion, 1833 ; Tooquevillb, iL 289 ; and Po^^ 
iotioa iltf«mt, 1840k 
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impolae to the principle of population, 
and perpetuate on the frontier of the 
desert the prolific augmentation of 
the human race. Gradually, however, 
as the aoBHioaBt becomes an old-estab- 
lished and densely -peopled country, 
the temptation to European emigra- 
tion will diminish, while its difficulties 
must increase; the expense of trans- 
porting a feonily from the shores of 
the ocean to the Far West, will exceed 
that of conveying it across the Atlantic ; 
the stream of European settlement will 
take some other direction, and the two 
hundred thousand emigrants who now 
(1849) annually land on the American 
shores, from the states of the Old 
World, will disappear. But whatever 
may be the rapidity of their increase, 
nothing is more certain than that the 
prolific powers of nature will keep far 
ahead of them; and that, great as is 
the surplus produce of the American 
agriculturist at this time, it will, if their 
society is undecayed, be far greater in 
proportion to their population a thou- 
sand years hence. 

28. Prodigious as has been this in- 
crease of population during so long a 
period, in the whole American states. 



it is incomparably less than the growth 
of mankind in particular parts of this 
fttvoured quarter of the globe. In the 
basin of the Mississippi — by far the 
richest part, as already mentioned, of 
the states of the Union — ^the popula- 
tion has multiplied in the last fifty 
years no less than fifty-fold, having in- 
creased in that time from one hundred 
and twelve thousand to five million 
three hundred and eighty-five thou- 
sand, the numbers ascertained by the 
last census. It has now reached the 
enormous amount of eight miUional 
This is probably the most extraordinaiy 
instance of well-authenticated human 
increase on record in the world. It is 
far beyond the powers of multiplica- 
tion which mankind possess from their 
own \maided resources ; and is mainly 
to be ascribed to the vast influx of 
emigrants into those fertile regions, 
both from the states of the Union on 
the shores of the Atlantic, and the 
more distant British Islands.* The 
number of persons who annually settle 
in the United States of America from 
Great Britain and Ireltmd, has been, on 
an average of the last twenty years, 
nearly fifty thousand.f During the 



* The following tablo exhibits the growth of population iu the provinces in the basin of 
the Mississippi smce 1700 ; it ahnost exceeds belief: — 



Ohio» .... 


1790. 


1800. 


1810. 


1820. 


1830. 


1840. 


3,000 


45,366 


230.760 


581,434 


935.884 


1,519,467 


Kentucky, 


73,677 


220,959 


406.511 


564.317 


687,917 


779,898 


Indiana 


» 


4,875 


24,520 


147.178 


343,031 


685.866 


Arkansas* 


— 


— 


— . 


14.273 


30,388 


212.267 


Illinois 


— 


215 


12,282 


55.211 


157,455 


476,183 




85.691 


105.602 


261,727 


422,813 


684,004 


829,210 


Missouri, . . 


— 


— 


20,845 


66,586 


140,455 


383,702 


Mississippi, . . . 


— 


8,860 


31.502 


75.448 


136.621 


97,574 


Louisiana, . , • 
Total. . . . 


— 


— 


76,556 


153,407 


215.529 


352,411 


112,368 


385,866 


1,064,703 


2,080,667 


3,372.184 


5,335,578 



—Malts Bbun. zi. 846; American Atlas, No. 6; and Stat. Almanack^ 1841. p. 264. 

i Table showing the number of emigrants who have landed in the United States, in the 
years undermentioned, from the United Kingdom. 



1840. 
1841. 
1848. 
1843. 
1844, 
1845, 
1846. 
1847. 
1848. 



•-Fobtbb's Pari. Tablu, xii. 253; and Maktiv's BritUJi Colonies, 



1830. . . . 84.887 

1831. .... 23.489 

1832. .... 32.873 

1833. .... 29.109 

1834. .... 33,074 

1836 86,780 

1836. .... 37.774 

1887 86.770 

18.^8, .... 14.338 

1839 



40,648 
45,017 
63,858 
28.335 
43,680 
58,638 
83,239 
143.154 



.108. 
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diflastroiu yean, from 1846 to 1849, it 
exceeded on an average one hundred 
and fifty thousand a-year. At New 
York, it is no unusual thing to see five 
thousand immigrants landed in a sinffle 
week ; and great numbers of those who 
proceed first to Quebec or Montreal, 
attracted by the fertility of the back- 
woods of America, maJLe their way 
across the border. 

24. Almost the whole of this vast 
multitude no sooner arrive on theahores 
of America, than they crowd away to 
the back settlements, and seek the pro- 
digious flood of civilisation which is 
ovenpreading the banks of the Ohia 
To these are to be added a still greater 
stream of immigration from America 
itself; for, clearly marked as is the 
tendency of emigration from Europe, 
and especially from the British Islands, 
to the American shores, it operates 
not less forcibly in directing mankind 
from the margin of the Atlantic, across 
the Alleghany mountains, into the vast 
and untrodden solitudes of the west 
Such has been the growth of the hu- 
man species in that fertile territory, 
that the states in its great alluvial sux^ 
face, though they only began to be 
seriously cultivated in 1790, contain 
now above eight millions of inhabi- 
tants ; and, from the vast rapidity of 
their increase, compared with that of 
the other states in the Union, it is no 
longer matter of doubt that in less 
than twenty yearo their repreaentatives 
will have a preponderating voice in the 
national legiislature. 

25. There is something solemn and 
almost awful in the incessant advance 
of the great stream of civilisation, 
which in America is continually roll- 
ing down from the summits of the 
Alleghany mountains, and overspread- 
ing the boundless forests of the Far 
West. Vast aa were the savage mul- 
titudes whom ambition or the lust 
of plunder attracted to the standards 
of Timour or Qenghis Khan, to op- 
press and overwhelm the opulent re- 
gions of the earth, — ^immense as were 
the swarms which, for centiiries, issued 
from the cheerless plains of Scythia 
to insult or devastate the decaying 
provinces of the Roman empire, — ^they 



were as nothing compared to the 
ceaseless flood of human beings which 
is now in its turn setting forth from 
the abodes of civilised man, into tiie 
desert parts of the world. Nearly 
two hundred thousand persons, almost 
all in the prime of life, now yearly 
cross the Alleghany mountains, and « 
settle on the bcmks of the Ohio or the 
Arkansas and their tributary streams. 
Thev do not pass through, as the Tar- 
tar hordes, like a desolathig flre or a 
raging torrent ; they settle where they 
take up their abode, never to return. 
Their war is with the forest and the 
marsh, not with the corrupted cities 
of long-established civilisation. Spread- 
ing t^mselves over an extent of nearly 
twelve hundred miles in len^, these 
advanced poets of civilisation com- 
mence the incessant war with the 
hatchet and the plough; and at the 
sound of their strokes, resounding 
through the solitude of the forest, the 
wild animals and the Indians retire to 
more undisturbed retreats. Along a 
frontier tract, above twelve hundred 
miles in length, the average advance 
of cultivation is about seventeen miles 
a-year. The ground is imperfectly clear- 
ed, indeed, by these pioneen of hu- 
manity ; but still the forest has disap- 
peared under their strokes ; the green 
field, the wooden cottage, the signs of 
infant improvement, have arisen : and 
behind them another wave of more 
wealthy and skilled settlen succeeds, 
who complete the work of agricultural 
improvement* The wild animals of the 
forest retire before this incessant ad- 
vance of civilisation; by a mysterious 
instinct, or the information of other 
creatures of their race, they become 
aware of the approach of the great 
enemy of their tribe ; and so far does 
the alarm penetrate before the approach 
of real danger, that they are frequently 
found to commence their retreat two 
hundred miles in advance of the actual 
sound of the Eiux>pean hatchet. 

26. The first settlers, or squatters, 
who precede the arrival of regular 
colonists, constitute a most important 
class, peculiar to America, of whom 
no lype had previously existed in the 
world Consumed by aa inceaiant de- 
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fAte to iNCplora new temtorks, aaad 
flidbai the Mtziinoe d the as yvt vu^^in 
toil, tbcy- penetrate ^th daaiitilatt 
oCmiege into the wildemen ; end, often 
ae^peml hundred milee in ftdvanoe of 
the r^;«kr oleann of the fbnet, fifit 
make tlw woMte reeoimd with the enek 
of the rifle «nd the etrokee of the 
hetohet. The profound soUtadewith 
whieh thej are surrounded, the dangers 
from wild beasts and sKvage tribes to 
which th^ are exposed, tbe indepen- 
dent roanung Hfe whkh they lead, pos- 
sesi chaans which more thui compen- 
sate to ihem lor. the loss of all the 
oomfoiis and intetcoune <^ ci'viliBed 
society^ The desert attracte them as 
powerftiUy as it does ^e Bed man or 
the elk. Under pretenee of choosiDg 
a more healthy abode, richer soil, or 
more abondaat game, they push inees- 
aantly forward ^ and, advancing into 
the Tsry depths of ih» forest or tiie 
praLrie, gradually drbm the native in- 
habitants of the wildemeBs before them. 
Adventurers of this description have 
often been known to penetrate a thou- 
sand mUes alone into the woods : in a 
amall canoe, ei^Ue of being borne on 
the shouldera, they descend immense 
riyers, with no other equipments but 
a rifle, a bag of powder and shot, a 
tomahawk, a couple of beaver- traps, 
and alai^ge knife. If the first stragglers 
ai the «rowd approach in their rear, 
they move ateadily on, ever far in 
advance of eiviliBed life : and leave to 
suooeedingandmore j^ermmietttsettlen 
the labour of felling the trees, of erect- 
ing the log-houees, of sowing the mains, 
andreiB^inqgthe firstJhiits of the viigin 
riches -01 nature. 

27. Few objects are more atriking 
than the first a^^iearances of regular 
cultivation k& the midst of the aged 
magnificence of nature. Thoy have 
been thus described by the master 
hand of joi eye^wjjfcness : ''Beside an 
aadent cypress tree of the desert/' 
says Chateaubriand, '' is to be seen the 
spring of infant oultivcttion; the golden 
ears ^ the wheat wave over the fidlen 
trunk of an oak, and tiie harvest of a 
season raplaoes the grewtii of ten oen- 
torin. JSviiy^here Kr« to be beheld 
loreats. 4eUMM4 o««r to the flames,! 



sending forHi elotids of smoke into the 
air, and the plough slowly making its 
way through tiieir roots; kSa.d-«xr*r9y&n 
witii their long chains are measoriag 
the desort, and marking out the first 
divisions of property on its surface; 
arbiteVB settle the disputed limitB ; ^^le 
brnl abandons its nest ; the resting- 
place of the wild beast is converted 
into a log -house; and the strokes of 
the hatchet are the last sounds which 
are x^^wated by the echoes, that ai^ 
themselvea perishing with tiie forests 
whidli produced them." Gradually the 
powers of man assert their destined 
superiority over those of nature. He 
not only ''replenishes the earth, but 
subdues it." In a few years the patri- 
archs of the fCMst duappear ; a few 
induftited stems, which have vrithstood 
alUce the fire and the axe of the wood- 
man, alone rise up above the level ex- 
panse of cultivation. The cily is ere 
long seen in the wUdemess, and the 
wilderness is often seen near the city, 
which has sent forth its swarms to more 
distant scenes of industiy. The capital 
itself, after thirty yearn al fostering 
ctae on the part of government, pre- 
sents its disjointed and sickly villages 
in the centre of the deserted old fields 
of Maryland : while nimiberiees youth- 
ful rivals are flourishing on the rivers 
of the west, in spots where the bear 
has imiged and the wolf howled, long 
since ^e former had been termed a city. 
'Hie ennooth and gravelled road some- 
times ends in an impassable swamp ; 
the spires of the town are often hid by 
the branches of the forest, and the 
canal leads to a seemingly barren and 
unprofitable mountain. In the midst 
of this marvellous progress, the culti- 
vation of ihe earth goes on with cease- 
less activity. The astonishing riches 
of a vii>gin soil, impregnated with the 
ashes of the forest v^im overshadowed 
it, reward fi%-fold even the rudest 
laboun of cultivation. Thd smilinjg 
village, the churdbi spire, the infant 
Bchoi^ eacoeed ; but witiii them are 
mingled theepirit-diop, the hotel, the at- 
tcvney^ office ; and orrilisation spreads 
its roots, with its blessings, its pasuoxn, 
and its vices. 
, 88. Th% vio%6Bee of iiie mysterious 
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iB^nilfle'v^iifibtbw luges tiM Siiropeui 
rftoe into the weetem loUtadeB, •|>peui 
in tbe etr o ny l i fHMimr in all the pub- 
lio maa/m «f ffurrn§» whioh tHHuqMxrt 
ito these distaBt Migiom. 
s«iid tens of thouMadi evwy 
nmer dessend from the 
baigktB of the JLUeghHsgrto the soaigin 
of tiM streeins, nhioh premise them &e 
meens of pesBiDg to the distant regions 
G^ the west, all esgerior an immediaite 
Qonrafsnoe to 4he land of promise. 
Difficulties oaimot vetard, dangers eaa- 
not deter them. With oeaseless ao- 
tmty and peBserering oemage, thegr 
make Ihoir wa^ to the first steam- 
hoaks, whidki canj them down the tri- 
butaries of the Ohio to that mighty 
riyer ; and, without jsgarding the perils 
of the peassge, or the numerous duigecs 
of abeam nayigatioii, demand only to 
be xBstantlgr oempeyed to the land of 
their hopes. Bneh are the multitades 
that flodc to these means of transport, 
and -the umTersal anjdely to get f or- 
wavd, that even the si^t of a high- 
pi«8siBe«team-boiler blown up before 
their egres, has no effeet in deterring 
others from instaiitly embarking in tiie 
perilaos navigatioit They aiu only 
a oheap passage and qnick yoyage. 
For iweeks and months together in sum- 
mer^tfaeysteeam down ensry road which 
descends from the Alleghanies, and 
ovowd (to i^e quasyn where the steam- 
boatstake their pesBengerSyahnost roll- 
ing ofier each other in their anxiety to 
get forward. Ko sooner does a boat 
tottdi the quay than it is instant^ 
filled with pasBengevs ; and with soaroe- 
ly any money in theb pockets, and but 
little pvovondm* in their aovips, the 
faardar ad^entureiv rmb. forward into 
the wHdesness before them, and gain 
hsom the cha8e»preoariou8 subeistenee, 
till the first JNtums of ouhivation afford 
them the means of support 

'89. Steam nav^ifation is the Tital 
meana of eommnnicatiion by which tikis 
eoEtmofdinary actirtty is conveyed into 
diStaiBt regions. The Ohio, Ihe Missis- 
si$>pi, tiie Arkanass, and bSI their nn- 
merbus tributary streams, are oonstant- 
]y nayigaied by steam-boats. Nearijr 
thtee hundred |ily on -tiie MissisBippi 
akoa $ «pi^sv4s of ^fi^ hundrsd aroi 



emplojped an the different rlvirs whidh 
oomrey this prodigious fiaed of maaH' 
grafekm to the western pmnneei of the 
Union. Withaut the assistance of this 
mdl^ity agents wfaieh aliha aids the da- 
soending aad oonqueia the adfema 
stream, the progress of eoltivation and. 
clearing ef the forest muat haire been 
compamtivelsr slow. Propelled by its 
marveUo«s powanvthe human rMO has 
adyanoed wilh the steps of a giant 
threngh the ^ast wildnniess prapaMd 
for their laoeption. fibeam nayi^stion 
is to the oontinent of Amorioa what 
the circulation is to the human frame ; 
and the cooBonercial wealth and paper 
currency of the g'eat oommarcial cities 
on the shores of the Atlantic, are the 
moying power in the heart which sets 
the whok cironlation in motion. 

80. Immense has bean tha ^ctent to 
which this powerful, but perilous, en- 
gine of advancemoBt-^-paper currency 
--4ias been employed in the American 
continent, i^ram an inquiry aet on 
foot in 18S4, it appears that there were 
in the United States at that period fiye 
hundred and six banking establish- 
m«nts, mdependent of the National 
Bank of the United States at Phila* 
delphia, which last isaued netee to the 
amount of £8,900,000. The priyate 
baiUcs iasuad notes to the amount of 
£16,200,000 more'^making in all, a 
paper circulation of £19,500,000 ; be- 
sides £10,000,000 in specie. This 
makes the total oireulation at that 
period neariy £80,000,000, or neariy 
£2 a*head to the whole free .popula- 
tion ; « proportion considenddy greater 
than obtains in the Britadi Xslands * if 
the yast eiEtent of the conmiereial deal- 
mgs of this empire are taken into o(»i- 
atderation. This immense eireulation 
is puished into the farthest extremities 
of the states of the Union by means of 

* The total paper circulation of the United 
Kin^om was, prior to the law of 1844, which 
materially eontniefeed it^ £42.800,000, and 
that in sold and silver £28,000,000; in all, 
about £06,000.000. 'At present (1049) the 
paper circulation of <}reat Britain ahd Ire- 
land is under £81.000.000. The gold and 
■iWer is4»^ to be of equal <k* lanreranKmnt, 
but no reliance pan be placed on that supply, 
as it is liable at any time to be contracted at 
leaet a half by the exportation of the pre- 
ckKW metals, to meet the Imports of grain. 
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the bnnch banksy which, like so many 
forcing -pumps, dissemiDate the bank- 
notes throned every village and hamlet 
it contains. Such is the competition 
of these branch banks for employ- 
ment, that ihey are eversrwhere esta- 
blished on the frontiers of civilisa- 
tion, almost before the surrounding 
trees are felled. The discounting of 
bills is carried to an unprecedented ex- 
tent. The law indeed has, in all the 
states, fixed eight per cent as the maxi- 
mum rate of interest, and in most 
cases it is only six ; but the cupidity 
of lenders, combining with the necessi- 
ties or speculative tendency of bor- 
rowers, veiy frequently breaks through 
these restraints, and fixes a higher rate, 
which is often excessive. One per cent 
a>month is a usual, three per cent 
a-month no uncommon occurrence ; and 
these immense profits at once tempt 
bankers to advance money to needy ad- 
venturers, and indemnify them for the 
numerous losses to which such perilous 
issues axe liable. So powerful an agent 
is this system of paper credit in forcing 
and m»^"'^-'""^"g the industry of the 
United States, that its influence may 
be seen in the farthest parts of then* 
possessions ; and it is to the greater 
advantages they enjoy in this respect, 
more than to any other cause, that the 
superior population, wealth, and culti- 
vation of the southern side of the St 
Lawrence and lakes, to that which ap- 
•peaxB on the British side of those noble 
estuaries, is to be attributed. 

31. He waa a wise man who said that 
paper currency is too often strength in 
the outset, but weakness in the end ; 
and unless it is wisely regulated, this 
is undoubtedly the case : the excess of 
paper, like that of food, may prove as 
fiettal as its want. America has more 
than once bitterly felt the truth of 
this aphorism. The commercial and 

which now exceed 12,000,000 quartera a-year. 
— IfCuLLOcB's Commercial JhctUmary, 

Oot. «. 1849. 



Bank of England, 
Private banks, . 
Joint-stock baaki^ 

Total in England, 
Scotland, . 
Ireland, 

United Kingdom, 



£17,814,601 
3,462,806 
2 ,577,234 

38,854,141 
8,189.414 
4,188.1>28 

£83,127,483 
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monetary crises to which she has long 
been subject have been such that they 
would have crushed, perhaps for ever, 
the industry of any other nation. Diuv 
ing the war vrith Qreat Britain in 1814, 
the commercial distress was such, that 
the northern states, including New 
York, the commercial capital of Ame- 
rica, were on the veiy point of breaUng 
off from the Union ; and it was com- 
puted that at least two-thirds of the 
whole traders in the States became in- 
solvent In the course of the great 
crisis of 1837, nearly all the cotton- 
growers in the southern states became 
bankrupt together; in the still more 
disastrous convulsion of 1889, brought 
on by the sudden and ill-judged mea- 
sures of government to return to a 
gold circulation, and discredit the pa^ 
per one, the whole banks of PhUsr 
delphia and the southern states, includ- 
ing the National Bank of the United 
States, at once stopped payment ; those 
of New York only avoided a similar 
catastrophe by a contraction of credit, 
not less disastrous ; and such was the 
effect of these repeated shocks upon the 
national fortunes, that the exports of 
Great Britain to the United States, 
which in 1836 had reached £12,425,604, 
in 1837 were only £4,695,225, in 1838 
£7,585,760, and in 1842 had sunk to 
£3,562,000. 

82. But these dreadful catastrophes, 
which would overwhelm any state in 
the Old World with a mass of pauper^ 
ism from which it could scarcely re- 
cover, cast but a passing cloud over the 
fortunes of the New. The vast flood 
of British emigration ; the constant in- 
crease of population, and consequent 
rise in the value of every species of 
property, even without any exertion on 
the part of its owners ; tiie continual 
tormxd, expansion of cultivation, in a 
very short time obliterate the efifect» 
of all these disasters. So boundless 
are the resources of the country, that 
no human catastrophes seem capable 
of arresting them. In a few months, 
a new race of traders succeed those in 
New York or Philadelphia who have 
been swept away by the tempest : their 
bills, discounted often at 12 per cent» 
soon put them on the perilous road to 
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affluence or min : their predeoeesorSi 
who had mink before the ttonn, are 
transported by the steazn-boata to the 
back settlementBy where they apeedily 
enter, with exem|>Iaiy vigour, upon 
the labours of cultivation. The ladies 
of New York and Pennaylvaniay once 
delicate and languishing amidst the 
frivolities of affluence, are seen active 
and happy when engaged in the variety 
of rural or household employment. 
They exhibit under these stunning re- 
verses of fortune a courage and energy, 
the sure parent of contentment and 
success, which is worthy of the veir 
highest admiration. Aided by such 
helpmates, the labours of the men in 
the Vbx West are rapidly rewarded 
with plenty; and the deserts of the 
Ohio are vivified by a fresh stream of 
intelligent emigrants, from the effect 
of those very commercial catastrophes 
which, to distant spectators, appear to 
shake to its centre the whole fabric of 
industiy in the New World. 

83. The marvellous rapidity of in- 
crease in the population has hitherto 
not only been unattended with any ad- 
dition to human suffering, but it has 
taken its rise rather from the prodigi- 
ous extent to which, owing to the com- 
bined bounty of nature and efforts of 
man, general prosperity has been dif- 
fused through all cksses of the com- 
munity. Among the many marvels 
which strike a European traveller on 
his first approach to the United States, 
one of the most extraordinary is the 
general well-being which permdes all 
classes of the community. Pauperism, 
indeed, exists to a most distressing ex- 
tent in many of the first-peopled states 
along the searcoast, and nearly all the 
great commercial towns of the Union : 
poor's rates are in consequence gene- 
rally established, and benevolence is 
taxed nearly as severely as in the old 
monarchies and dense population of 
the European nations. But these are 
the exceptions, not the rule. They 
arise in a great degree from the im- 
mense multitudes of emigrants who, 
during the summer months, flood the 
sea-coast of America, and are destitute 
alike of the means of maintAJning them- 
selves, and of funds to convey ^m to 



the interior, where their labour is re- 
quired. In the rural districts, and 
especially in the states which lie in the 
basin of the Mississippi, there is scarce- 
ly a working man who does not eat 
butcher-meat twice a-day. So great is 
the demand for all kinds of labour, 
that common workmen everywhere re- 
ceive from sixteen to twenty shillings 
a-week : skilled labourers, such as mar 
sons and carpenters, from thirty to 
forty shillings for their ordinazy wagesw 
Such is the ma^tude of these gains 
as compared with the cost of food, 
dothing, and other necessaries, that a 
common workman, with ordinarv pru- 
dence, is able in two years to lay by 
enough to purchase and stock a Utde 
freehold of twenty or thirty acres. At 
the end of two years more, the return 
of the few acres which he has deared 
and sown is so considerable as to place 
him and his family, not only beyond 
the reach of want, but on the fair road 
to rustic opulence. The old observa- 
tion of Adam Smith still holds good, 
that in America a widow with eight 
children is sought after, and married, 
as an heiress; and, as in the days of 
the patriarchs, the greater the number 
of arrows in the quiver of the American 
cultivator, the greater is his strength 
in the gate. 

84. It is the universal diffiision and 
extraordinary facility of acquiring pro- 
perty over all the states of the Union, 
whidi is the great cause of the coinci- 
dence of this astonishing increase, with 
the continued well-being of aU the 
individuals, at least in uie rural dis- 
tricts, of whom the population con- 
sists. Over the whole of America 
there is not to be found a single/armer, 
in the European sense of the word — 
that is, a cultivator who pays rent to a 
landlord for the ground which he 
occupies. Every man is the pro- 
prietor of the land which he cultivates. 
Eight-ninths of the population in the 
rural districts are engaged in the cul- 
tivation of the soil ; and even taking 
into view the whole inhabitants of the 
Union, the cultivators are, to all the 
other classes of sodety put together^ 
in the proportion of nearly four to 
one. This fact is very remarkable, and 
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bSotAb Hxe moat dedu^ nefutaiiQn of 
Mr Malthus's celebrated pcdnoiple of 
ti^e JnoreaBiiig pfpsamm m p<^ni]afcio& 
on Bubsisteiioe in the later stages of 
eooiety.* For in GrsBt Britain, by the 
late cenBoSy the proportion Ues just 
theotiier 'way ; ond^oierfAol the whole 
population engaged in agitoulture hav- 
ing been found to raise subaistenoe for 
the remaifring three^ourths^engaged in 
oonuoeree asd manulactixreB by the 
oensuB of 1881, while by that of 1841 
the mxpplpf was raised by ime-seteiUb 
anly.f 
S5. Nay, in Amerioa itself, iihe «ame 



law of swbnre is distmotly demonstnit' 
ed ;:{: for while over the whcdbo UnioK 
tibke oalti'mitDn are to the o^uar eksses 
as four to one, in tbhe ^igtieultuiad 
state befond ihd Alkghaoy ihffj sa» 
as eight to tuot. And jet, ma -G^reai 
Britain, Aaiterior to the &w (exsbraordir 
narily bad sessans, w^ch ibsted witb- 
out intermission from 1838 to 18i^ 
snhsiBtenoe, derived almost fiotixely 
&am domestic •cittltiiaition, was mA 
only abundanl^ but oveiflowing ; and 
wheat, for ?the first time for a hundred 
years, was, in 1835, mnder thirty-m 
i^uUings a quarter ;§ while the airmrage 



* ^The following is the proportion of the agricultuiml to the other 
United Btates in 1840:— 
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t By the census of 1831, out of 8,414,175 families in Great Britain, 961,194, or nearly a 
rfourth (mly (282 in 1000), are employed in the production of food. By the census of 1841, 
the agricultural population has in many places declined, and the manufacturiog evei7- 
where immensely Increased, and hardly a seyenth are employed in raising food for the 
remaining six-sevenths. The total persons employed in raising food in 1841, in Great 
Britidn and Ireland, were 3,843,974, while the consumers were 28,482,116, or above seven 
times greater. See ante, Chap. ix. § 21, fu>t«.— Fobt«b, .1. 50 ; and CemuB 1841. 

t The following tahle ihows the proportion ofthe agriculturistatothsother olasflesin the 
states beyond the Alleghany Mountains :— 
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amount of foreign grain imported had 
been steadily diminishing trm ainee 
the coms^noement of the u i w e nt 
oenttoy, until at length it had c<nne 
to he, OB an ayerage of 'five ywn, 
tmder 400,000 qnartem. TfauB, while 
on tte Tixgin soil, and amidst the 
houndleea profomon of Axnerioa, f oar 
oultiyaton onlj maintain «ne paiaon 
engaged in purraiti tmconneoted irith 
agriculture ; amidst the dense and long- 
established population of Qreat Britain, 
one cultivator maintains eev6n manu- 
fMitureta and artisans : a fact which I 
ttamourtimteB, that so far from popola- 
iton, in the kter stages of eooiety, pras- 
sing on suhsistenoe, the powen of agri- 
ctdtore didly, in sadi otrcumstances, 
wsquire a more decisive superiority over 
those of population. 

** Aooaw sot nature ; she hatb done her part, 
Do &0Q but thine ; and be not diffident 
Of wisdom : she deeerta theenoL if^oa 
' • ' iiiother.** 



d6. But in America there is one 
circumstance connected with the race 
of coltiwtorB which is vwy remark- 
able, and altogether unparalleled in any 
other age or country of the world. In 
•eveiynation that has hitiberto appeared, 
the enjoyment of property, and €fn- 
grasdng of mankind in the oarea of 
agncuhucre, have been found to be 
attended with the strongest possible 
«ttaohment by ihe owners of the soil 
to ihe little neeholds which they cul- 
tivate ; and nothing short of the great- 
est disasters in life has been able to 
tear them away from the seats of their 
*ch9dhood, and the spots on whidi their 
own industiy and that of their fathers 
•has been exerted. Mungo Bark has 
told us how strong this feeling is in 
-the heart of Africa among ihe poor 
•negroes : ** To him no water is sweet 
hut that'wliich is drawn from his own 
well, and no shade refreshing but the 
tabba-tiee* of his native dwelling. 
"When carried into captivity hy a 
neighbouring tribe, he never ceases to 
iaii|ritiaii during h^ exile, seises the 
&aA moment to esoapa, xebuilds with 
haste his fallen walls, and eocultB to see 
*ihe smoke ascencl from his native vil- 
llage.*' I9 Ceylon, 3isho|> Hebar in- 
* ParwHH lott, viU. 560. . 



forms us, the attachment of the coHl* 
vaton to their little nropertias is saoh, 
that it is not nnnsoal to eee a nan the 
proprietor of the hundred and ilftieth 
part of a single tree. In Fnoice^ 
the same principla has always been 
stron^y fan ; and Arthur Youmg long 
age remaxked, that it continues with 
undimiaidied strength though the 
freehold is reduced to the fraction of 
a trea In Oanada, local attachment 
operates among the kabitam of French 
descent with such force that, in place 
of extending into theaurroundingwilds, 
the coltivatorB divide and subdivide 
among their children the freeholds therv 
have afaeady acquired ; population mm- 
tiplies tatvanb, not OfUwanh; and in^ 
stead of spreading over and fertilising 
the desert^ it leads, as in old France, to 
an infinite subdivision among the in- 
habitants of the land already cultivated. 
'87. In America, on the other hand, 
for the first time in tftie histoiy of 
mankind, this strong and general feel- 
ing seems to be entirely obliterated. 
Thou{^ the labouiers of that countiy 
have pobably derived greater advan- 
tages from the cultivation of the soil 
thjin any other people that ever existed, 
yet they have no sort of attachment 
either to the land which they have 
acquired, or to that which they have 
inherited from their fadnss. Not only 
is real pr op er ty almost always sold and 
divided at the death of the head of a 
family, but, even dimng his lifetime, 
emagration from one spot to another 
is so freqnent, that it may be consider- 
ed as the grand social characteristio of 
the American people. However long 
and happily a proprietor mi^ luwe lived 
upon his little domain ; though it may 
have been the sepulchre of ms fathers, 
the play aground of his infancy, the 
arbour of his wedded love, the nuieery 
of his children; thou^ it may be 
endeared to him by all the ties which 
can bind man to material nature, and 
the severance of which, in other coun- 
tries, constitutes the last drop in the 
cup of the Tanquished— an Ajnerican 
isahmys veady to sell it, if he can do 
so for aprofit ; and, putting himself and 
his family, -with all his effMts, on board 
theibilt jrteam-boKt> make las wi^ to 4 
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distant part of the country, and com- 
mence again, periiaps at a distance of 
some hundred miles, the great and en- 
grossing work of accumulating wealth. 
To turn money into land, and take root 
in the soil, and leave his descendants 
there, is the great object of ambition 
in the Old World. To turn land into 
money, and leave his children afloat, 
but affluent in society, is the imiversal 
desire in the New. This peculiarity 
is so remarkable, and so totally at 
variance with what had previously 
been ever observed in nations engaged 
in the cultivation of the soU, that it 
may be considered in a social point of 
view as the grand characteristic of so- 
ciety in the United States of America; 
and its present condition, at least be- 
yond the Alleghany mountains, cannot 
be so well chimtcterised, in comparison 
with that of other coimtries, as by styl- 
ing it the KOMAD AOBIOULTURAL STATE. 

88. This extraordinary peculiarity 
appears to be mainly owing to three 
causes : — (1.) The universal passion for 
democratic equality has led in practice 
to a general division of landed estates 
among all the children equally, or with 
sometimes merely a double portion to 
the eldest The law allows a certain 
portion of the land to be otherwise 
dispcMed of by will; but primogeni- 
ture is so repugnant to general opinion 
that this power is haidly ever acted 
upon, and equal division is all but 
imiversai Hence a landed property 
is never looked to as a permanent 
family resting-place. It is merely a 
temporary lodging, to be used till the 
owner^s death br^tks it up into lots, 
or till he can get an opportunity of dis- 
posing of it to advantage. Horeditaxy 
feeling is unknown in America ; even 
family portraits, pictures of beloved 
parents, are often not framed, as it is 
well understood that, at the death of 
the head of the family, they will all be 
sold and turned into doUars, to be di- 
vided among the children. 

89. (2.) Agriculture being the gene- 
ral, and in many places almost Hie only 
profession, it is regarded as a vtdgar 
occupation. The aristocracy— except 
in Viiginia and the Carolinas, where 
primogenitore has more strongly taken , 



root — ^is never to be found among the 
landowners any more than among the 
merchants. The little freeholders on 
the Ohio and the Mississippi are the 
grand support of the extreme demo- 
cratic party; and the conservative 
cause is upheld only by the merchants of 
New York, Philadelphia, and the other 
commercial towns on the coast. The 
democratic ciy there is not ** Down 
with the landed," but "Down with the 
paj>er aristocracy." The whole clamoiu: 
a^^iinst paper currency, which has re- 
cently convulsed the Union, and in its 
effects brought insolvency upon nine- 
tenths of tiie whole trading classes 
throughout the country, was in reality 
a political movement. They wanted 
to destroy paper credit, and stop bank 
issues, because they knew perfectly 
that was the last citadel in which the 
influence of property was intrenched, 
and that when it was ruined the whole 
power of the state would be centred in 
numbers. The same instinct which 
roused such a fever in FVance against 
the noblesse, made the American de- 
mocrats run at the banks.* 

40. (8.) The prodigious rise in the 
value of property on the frontiers of 
civilisation, in consequence of the fell- 
ing of forests and spread of cultivation 
aroundit, ofiers a prospect of accumulat- 
ing fortunes and amassing wealth, far 
beyond what can be obtained from the 
slow and regular returns of long-estab- 
lished agricultural industiy. In the 
states of the basin of the MLssissippi, if 
a man can only muster up a himdred 
dollars, and buy as many acres of land^ 
he is certain that in ten years, by the 
mere lapse of time, and accumulation 
of population around him, it wiU be 
worth, with very little exertion on his 
part, five hundred or a thousand. 
Hence the universal fever to ^et on to 
the frontier, and, by a cheap purchase 
of virgin hmd, at once reap the first 
fruits from the bounty of nature, and 
the first profits arising from the rapid 

* We have felt the same in Great Britain. 
" To stop the Diiko, go for gold.'* Mankind 
are the same at bottom in ail coontries ; tb» 
difference lies in the circumstances, or insti- 
tutions, which do or do not permit the rapa- 
city of a single class to oppress or ruin the 
others. 
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And truly, 
* ■ fn 



recollect that the populatioi 
of the states to the westward of the 
Alleghany has augmented fifty>f old in 
the last half -centuij, it may be con- 
ceived what prodigious profits must 
have been realised by au those who 
were fortunate enough first to get poe- 
session of the land ; and we shall cease 
to wonder at the general passion which, 
obliterating all recollections of home, 
Infancy, and place of nativity, per- 
petually uiges the American race to- 
wards the frontiers of civilisation, the 
real £1 Dorado of the New World. 

41. Nothing is more ramaikable in 
America than the universal activity 
and industry which prevail among all 
daases of society. That the Anglo- 
Saxon race in Europe is laborious, Tpev 
severing, and enexgetic, need not be 
told to any one who witnesses the 
colossal fabric of British greatness, or 
the vast impression which England has 
made in eveiy quarter of the globe. 
But, enteiprising as it is in Great 
Britain, it ia not influenced by such a 
restless spirit of activity, such a per- 
petual fervour of exertion, as appears 
among its descendants in the New 
World The vast facilities for the 
acquisition of fortune which the pro- 
digious increase of population, great 
extent of bank issues, and boundless 
extent of fertile land afford; the 
entiro absence of all hereditary rank 
or property, which opens the career 
of elevation and distinction alike to 
every citizen ; the engrossing thirst for 
gold, which springs from its being the 
only source of influence, and the only 
durable basis of power, have combined, 
with the active and persevering habits 
which they have inherited from their 
Anglo-Saxon ancestors, to produce in 
the Americans a universal spirit of in- 
dustry and enterprise, to which nothing 
comparable has ever been witnessed 
among mankind. It is the fervour of 
Boman conquest, turned only to war 
with the desert ; the fever of French 
democracy, yet ''guiltless of its coun- 
ixy^B blood." In Qie British Islands, if 
energy and perseverance distinguish 
the middle classes, labour and industry 
the lower, the higher ranks are often 



indolent or luxoiions ; and, with the 
graces of patrician manners, they have 
sometimes imbibed the selfiishness and 
indolence of patrician wealth. But, in 
America, all are in a state of activity. 
Every human being, except the pauper 
and the lunatic, is engaged in some 
profession. If ti^eir efforts are checked 
m one direction, they are immediately 
renewed in anotiier. Activity is um< 
versal and incessant. 

42. The enterprise of the Americans, 
however, differs from that which, at 
least in former times, laid the deep and 
solid foundation of British greatness. 
It is far more vehement, ardent, and 
speculative. If it is true, as the Scrip- 
ture says, that "he who hasteneth to 
be rich shall not be innocent," there 
are few blameless characters in the 
United States. The few idlers from 
Europe find themselves so useless and 
contemptible amidst the general din of 
activity with which they are surround- 
ed, that they are driven to exertion in 
their own defence. Wealth being uni- 
versally felt to be the only passport 
either to influence, enjoyment, or con- 
sideration, it is eveiywhere sought after 
with an avidity unknown even in the 
most commercial states of the Old 
World. Speculations the most rash, en- 
terprises title most dangerous, imdertak- 
ings often the most absurd, are gone in- 
to with avidity, prosecuted with eneigy, 
and never given up in mere fickleness. 
If it turns out, as is not unfrequently 
the case, that the affiiir is of such a 
kind that it can by no possible effort 
be brought to a successful issue, it is 
abandoned in a state of bankruptcy : 
the speculators get on board steam- 
boats, hurry away to the frontier, and 
commence anew with undiminished en- 
ergy the great and all-important busi- 
ness of amassing wealth. Ereiything 
goes on at the gallop. Neither sociely 
nor the individuals who compose it 
ever pause for an instant : fresh under- 
takings are incessantly commencing; 
new paths of life continually attempted 
by the unfortunate; successful indus- 
try ardently prosecuted by the prosper- 
ous. Projects of philanthropy, of com- 
merce, of canals, of railways, of bank- 
ing, of religious and social amelioration. 
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wioeoad ona aaotber with breKtlilMH 
mpiditj, wid ajratgonft into with ardiDt 
aeal by tb.« di&reiit cLumbb of 8ociatj,ac-^ 
(ordiiig to their iDoUnattoiis and habits. 
A European, bred up amidst the stiU- 
necn ai, aooial liCe on the Gontuiait» is 
almofit rtuaanedy whoi ha laads at New 
York, by the din with i^ch he is soiv 
rounded ; and eveaa. an EagUflhrnan, ao-. 
cufitomed to the corresfKHMdiBg turmoil 
in which the commenaBl cities of his 
own country are involYe^ sees enough 
to coaTmce ham thaife an ad^tiuBaL im- 
pulse hae been oonmmnieated to hia 
ahready aetiye raee, by the democratia 
institutions and vast ci^)abiiities of the 
New World. 

43. At first sight it would be 8up> 
posed that & country such as thB» pos- 
sessing unbounded natai;8l advantages, 
with unlimited power of elevation and 
means of advaneemeniopen to all, eren 
tide humUest of the commnwity, and 
with no hereditary rank or arbitrary 
psivileges to kecq^ back or prefer any 
in the common zace, must be not only 
one of the most rising, but one of the 
hfl^ieet i& the world Nevertheless, 
it is just the reverse; and this is the 
pec^le of all otbera where at onoe gene- 
ral progress is the greatest^ and privato 
discontent the most umversaL AU 
classes and ranks are dissatisfied with 
their condition, and plod <mi in sullen 
carefulness, which is so strong as to be 
apparent in their habitB^ their man- 
ners, even the expression of their coun- 
tenances. The desire to rise and better 
tiieir condition in the world is so uni- 
versal, that, as the excessive competi- 
tion renders it diffieult to do so in any 
great degree, most are disappointed. 
The seholars are dissatisfied : they com- 
plain of the superficial character of Ute> 
nature, and lament that its tone, in- 
stead ^ rising, is progressively sinking, 
with the extension of the power of 
reading to the middle and working or- 
ders of society, and tiie Rowing de- 
mand for works adi^ted to their tacrtes 
and suited to their capacity. The pro- 
f essumal men are dissatisfied : they al- 
lege that tiieir rank is lower thw in 
Europe; that they are overshadowed 
by commercial wealth, and find no com- 
pensation in the esteem or respect in 



which theif ayocsttioiui are held, or the 
society, often, impeirf ectiy edncsted and 
ill-mannered, ol whidi it is composed. 
The merehants axe dissatisfied: they 
declare that they are worn to cfesth by 
excessiTe toil ; and are BRintranded \rp 
such a multitude ol competitors and 
slippery undertakingiH that it is seldom 
they can preserve their fortunes during 
their lives, and stiU more rarely that 
they can bequesfth them in sa&ty to 
thcor cfaildreB. Even the mediamcs 
and cultivators are dissatisfied. Out- 
wardly blessed beyond any other dass 
that society has ever coirtained, th^ 
are conaumed by the incessant thirst 
for richea and advancement — a tiurst 
whieh not even the boundless capabili- 
ties of the basin of the Mississippi has 
been able to slake. They can enjoy 
nothing, because they desire everything. 
**Theiy neverare, but always to be blessed.'* 

It is to thi» cause that we are toi 
ascribe the melancholy and weaiinesft 
of life which is so common in America,, 
under circumstances in which a very 
great degree of comfort appears to hava 
been attained. They are perpetoally 
straining after a shadow, which aa oon- 
stantly eludes tiieir grasp. In all this 
there is nothing surpriang. Indivi-^ 
dual dissatisfaction, and the desire to 
remove it by rising in the w(»rld, is at 
once the maimqpring ol the general pro-^ 
greas, and the certain cause of private 
discontent, in £ree communities. In 
despotio states aU are contented, be* 
cause none con get on ; in democratic 
states none are contented, because idl 
can get cm. And thus it is that Na«- 
ture, in mercy to her offiipring, equal* 
ises in all reelects, save from mequality 
in virtue, the sum of human happiness. 
44 " Our present civilisation," saya 
Ghanning, '*is characterised and tainted 
by a devouring greediness for wealth ; 
the passion for gain is everywhere sap* 
ping pure and generous feeling, and 
raising up bitter foes against any re* 
form which may threaten to turn aside 
the stream of wealth. I sometimes 
feel as if a great reform were necessary 
to break up our present mereeiuury 
civilisation, in order that Christianity, 
now repelled by the universal vroridli< 
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pleMk" Tbk it rtricUj tnia^ wd it is 
tlie ttecMiRury efibet of thjam demo- 
entk> iBMtitutuNM, whichy by lemoinBg 
aU otilec '^iffti K K^iiKwaff i i iiinifiBiiahn ibe 
whole asjpiiitioiMi ol the hunun mind 
upoik this one obieet o£ ambitioB. But 
thoo^beyuid ad preeede&t destrotts ol 
woaltii, th0 AsMrieaa i» in from being 
arvaaneioiui or teoMSiofui in ifai diapnual i 
tike OatiJinn^ heis "almiiappeteBi, rai 
mSnau^ — Denroiu oi othes's weiiUh, 
kvidb of hai own* In no eonotrj is 
wealth, bwtowed with a more lainah 
hand o» all nndertakinci) public otpxi- 
vale, proninng » return for monej, or 
gifted in a man generou* apirit to 
every institution of a religieua or oha- 
fitable deaeriptioD. AH its great tcrwns 
can boast of noble eataUii^ments for 
eduealkm, publia warshipy and the re- 
lief of tufnxing, ahaaost entirely sup- 
ported by pn^mte oontnbutions, wbd^ 
can m with any in the world, both in 
the nw^ifwence of theimndertahings, 
and the benevcdent ardour with wmeh 
they are si^erinteaded and supported. 
It 'would seem aa if the extiaordinuy 
faci lities which they enjoy ai g^etting 
wealthy make them liberal and gener- 
ous in its dispoiaL The most common 
eaoseof an avaiicious diaposition is the 
experience of difficnl^inTnakinginoaey^ 
generontjr is in general the ehUd of easy 
oiro^mstanosfty and of tiie enjoyment of 
wealth with little or no «ttrtion. 
. 45. Altheing^ the mission of Amerioa 
evidenthr is to the people what has 
heen well tanned " the Beserre of Nar 



tar^" andhsrdtmofMtie fa«kitntiaBn 
and national chamrter impel her peopla 
with sndk Tiolenee towaida that noble 
destiny, yet dke ia greats dbo» in her 
seapert towns and eommereial aotivitv; 
The Teiy tmasit ol such a mnltituda 
of emigmnte^ om their way to the Umd 
of promise in the West— the wants ol 
audi a vast and rapidly increasing po« 
pulation neeeaiarily induce a Tezy 
great foreign trade. New Yoifc» tkia 
eommerdal capital of America^ alreadyr 
(1840) numbem aboTO four hundred 
thousand inhabitants, and, at its pre-' 
lent rate of inoease^ will in. twwity 
▼ears haye six hundred thousand ; Fhi- 
ladelphia has two hundred and seventy 
thousand; Boston, Baltimore, New Or- 
leans, aia all lapidly increasing^ and 
will soon rival the greatest eommerdal 
cities of the Old World.* The ardent 
spint ol enterpise, the ineatiahle pas- 
sion for gambling adventurea, by v^ch 
the inhabitants of the United Statea 
are so peeuliaxly distinguished, oeeasion) 
indeed periodical and lapidly letundn^ 
erisea of eommerdal or menetaxy dis- 
tress^ and oven^wlm the land with a 
flood of embarraasiwent eiyjwedang any- 
thing ever eaEperieneed from pacina 
causes in the Old Wcrld. But theas. 
dreadful catastrophes, though the causa 
of unbounded privateBufiering,i«oduoe 
apparently no ksting diminution in tha 
general progress of their commercial ac>- 
tivity* A new race of enogetic adven- 
turen^ equally capable, equally daring 
immediately succeeds that i^eh has 
been swept awi^. The bat^ whom no 
measures of govenunent are able to re- 
strain,fumish the means of fresh enter- 



f The fbllowing table exhibits the past progreM and present popuhtion of the principal 
eltiei in Amerlea:-^ 



New Tork, * 


17M. 


1800. 


1810. 


1820. 


1880. 


1840w 


S3;131 


60,480 


08,878 


128,708 


208,007 


812;710 


Philadelphia^ . . 


42,520 


70,287 


80,664 


108.116 


167,118 


228,601 


BaltdHnow^ . . 


U»M3 


20^614 


46,686 


62,788 


80,625 


102,818 


NewOrlflans, • 


— 


_ 


17.242 


27AT6 


46,810 


108,198 


AMtMl, • • • 


18^088 


24,927 


82460 


48,298 


8M89 


98.888 


dndDiiatf, 


_ ' 


750 


8,848 


9,/644 


84,881 


46,888 


^ooUyxk, 


_ 


8»298 


4,40» 


7,176 


12,042 


86,^ 


Albany, . . . 


8,498 


5,340 


9,869 


12,080 


84,238 


B3,m 


OiarlMtoD, . , 


H85» 


18,712 


24,711 


24,480 


80,S£ 


89461 


WMhiogton, . 


_ 


8,2ia 


8,208 


18.947 


18l8St7 


S'5!* 


Pirovidence, 


— 


7,614 


10,071 


11,767 


18,882 


8S,>71 



ii 'jfeifflniiw flfsfhtffriif Atmrnmefir 184S^ p< 861* 
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prise and adTonture. The great work of 
private efFort and public adyancement 
continues with unabated vigour; the 
flame, apparently extinguished for ever, 
bums up again with fresh brilliancy ; 
wave after wave is broken on the shore, 
but the great flood-tide still streams for- 
ward, and rises higher and higher upon 
the beach. 

46. The American seaman possesses 
all the hardihood and daring which 
have given to those of Great Britain the 
empire of the ocean, and is stimulated 
in addition by a spirit of adventure, 
a thirst for gain, exceeding that of his 
hardy progenitors on the wave. The 
progress of American foreign commerce 
has been more rapid, for tiie last half- 
century, than that of England during 
the same or any former period. The 
same indomitable perseverance and in- 
extinguishable passion for advancement, 
which drive their race with such vio- 
lence towards the Bocky Mountains, 
have sent them forth with equal vigour 
in the opposite direction, and impelled 
their sails into every creek and bay of 
the navigable seas. Their pendants are 
to be seen alongside those of England in 
every harbour of the world : in London 
and Liverpool, St Petersbuig and Con- 
stantinople : in the waters of Canton 
and the Gulf of New Zealand : amidst 
the ices of the South Pole and on the 
frozen shores of Greenland. Individual 
adventure, private enterprise, have in 
BO short a time achieved all these pro- 
digies : the American commerical navy 
owes nothing to the encouragement or 
power of its government. The Ameri- 
can shipmaster stretches across the At- 
lantic with a scanty crew and ill-equip- 
ped ship; indefatigable exertion, un- 
tiring watchfulness, supply the want of 
niunbers : he takes in his cargo of tea 



at Canton, returns to Kew York, sells 
it at a halfpenny a pound cheaper than 
his British rivid, and is content.* It 
is in this minute attention to details, 
and indefatigable vigour, that the se- 
cret of the rapid progress of the Ame- 
rican commercial navy is to be found. 
Tet is its value so considerable as to 
have now (1840) reached, in exports, 
the vast amount of 181,500,000 dollars, 
or £27,089,000, of which 113,000,000 
dollars, or £23,278,000, is for the value 
of domestic produce. The imports f ov 
the same year were 104,000,000 dollars, 
or £21,424,000 sterling. Both exports 
and imports have more than doubled 
in the last twenty years ; a progress 
somewhat greater than the British 
foreign commerce has made during the 
same period. 

47. The American navy at this time 
(1841) consists of seven ships of the 
line, and four on the stocks, seventeen 
frigates, twenty-one sloops, and twelve 
schooners and brigs; -no very formid- 
able force for a power which boasts its 
ability to contend with Great Britain 
for the empire of the waves. The real 
strength of their marine is to be found 
in the vast and growing amount of 
their commercial vessels, and the vig- 
our and courage which long training on 
the storms of the Atlantic has com- 
municated to the already hardy and in- 
trepid race of their seamen. The ma- 
rine seamen of their whole states for' 
the year 1840 numbered fifty-six thou- 
sand ; a considerable commercial navy, 
from whence powerful suppliesof sailors, 
already trained to the most material 
parts of their duty, may at all times be 
obtained. The pay they give to the 
seamen and inferior officers is very 
high ; to the superior ones proportion- 
ally low ; — a pecixliarity observable uni- 



* Table showing the progress of Exports and Imports of the United States. 



T«n. 


Value of ttzporta. 


Ttfoa of Imperti. 


y«. 


VafaMofasporti. 


T»lneofimp«>th 


1821 


£13.644,661 


£13.038,692 


1886 


£25,362;822 


£31.228,279 


1825 


20,736,539 


20,070,849 


1836 


26,804.799 


89,679,174 


1890 


16.386.314 


14,766,025 


1837 


24.702,365 


29,292.644 


1831 


16,939,703 


21,498,140 


1838 


22,121,864 


22.431,360 


1832 


18,161,862 


21,047,764 


1839 


26,657,104 


32,523,120 


1833 


18,779,255 


22,624,648 


1840 


27,089,000 


21,424,000 


1834 


21,736.868 


26.368,610 









—Porter's Progress qftlie JITo^ion, li. 190 ; and American StatitiiedlAbnanaeforlM^ p. 120, 
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venaUy in the United States, where 
democmtio parsimony can only relax in 
favour of that class with which itself 
sympathises, and from the comforts of 
which itself may derive benefit Oun- 
ners receive j£150 a-year, boatswains 
jei80, captains on duty only £625. The 
wages of common sailors, being four or 
five pounds a-month, are so consider^ 
able as to attract a huge portion of 
British seamen into their service, whom, 
from the identity of language and ha- 
bits between the two states, it is im- 
possible to dtstingnish ; while the di- 
minutive number of their ships, com- 
pared with Uiose of Great Britain, ren- 
ders it impossible for the latter power 
to attempt to vie with the United States 
In the amount of the remuneration they 
can hold out to the naval service. 

48. If the navy of America, even in 
the present maturity of its powers, is 
amaU, its military force is still more 
inconsiderable, and a£fords a striking 
proof of the entirely pacific direction 
which the national strength has hither- 
to taken. It consists of eight regiments 
of infantry, three of cavidry, and three 
of artillery, numbering in all twelve 
thousand five hundred and thirty-seven 
combatants I This is just the strength 
of a Roman legion, or of one of Napo- 
leon's divisions. It is not a fifth part 
of the military force of Bavaria^ nor a 
half of that maintained by Saxony or' 
Wurtemberg. Such as it is, this Lili- 
putian force is scattered over fifty for- 
tified posts on the frontier, and twelve 
arsenals in the interior, stretching over 
an extent two thousand miles in length, 
being not, on an average, two hundred 
and fifty men to each post. Of all mar- 
vels, this amoimt of military force is 
the most marvellous, when the magni- 
tude and resources of the Republic are 
taken into view, the vast extent of fron- 
tier they have to defend, and the arro- 
gant tone which they assume in their 
diplomatic intercourse with foreign 
states. It is true they have a militia 
everywhere established, which in pe- 
riods of danger may, it is said, enrol 
fifteen hundred thousand combatants 
around its banners. But although such 
a force, composed of backwoodsmen, 
combaling behind trees in their forests, 



is doubtless very formidable^ ind may 
sometimes make a stout resistance be- 
hind intrenchments in the neighbour- 
hood of towns ; yet the result of the war 
of 1812 demonstrated what a mrwri 
might have been readily imagined, that 
it is incapable of carrving on war in 
the field, is wholly unfit for offensive 
operations, and cannot be relied on for 
the defence even of the strongest posi- 
tions, if assailed with skill by much 
inferior forces. The proof of this is 
decisive : the Americans allowed their 
capital to be taken and piUaged by a 
British division, that could not muster 
three thousand five hundred bayonets. 
De Tocqueville was never more correct 
than when he asserted, that if America 
were placed in the midst of the Euro- 
pean powers, it would at the end of a 
century, if still independent, have made 
a much more rapid progress than any 
of them ; but that it would run the 
most imminent hazard of being three 
or four times conquered, in the interim, 
by monarchies not possessing a fourth 
part of its material resources. Her 
safety hitherto has consisted in her 
isolation. She is surrounded on all 
sides, except Canada, by scattered sav- 
ages or dagenerate Eiiropeans — so weak, 
that she has never known what it was 
to combat a real enemy.* 

49. Incredibly small as the naval and 
military establishments of the United 
States appear to one accustomed to con- 
template the colossal armaments of the 
European powers, theyare fully as large 
as the scanty revenue at the disposal 
of the central government can afford to 
maintain. Such is the impatience of 

* The militia of the whole States amount- 
ed, acoordiiig to the Army List of 1841, to 
1,503,062 men in arms. 
That of New York was, . . 160,436 
Pennsylvania, . 257,178 

Virginia. . 106,122 

Ohio. .... 146,428 
MUitia AMraet, 1841 ; SUiiL Almanaefor 1841, 
p. 85. 

" The isolation of the United States has 
permitted them to grow and advance : it is 
doubtftal if they woold have been able to live 
and to increase in Europe. Separated from 
the Old World, the population of the United 
States still inhabit a solitude. The deserts 
have proved their safety ; but already the 
conditions of their existence are changing.** 
— Chatsaubbiano's MeTooirtp ii. 324. 
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tantiGft ID America, as in all ooimtrieB 
ivhere democratic power is really, and 
not^ aa in republican France, nominally 
tttabliflhed, that no consideration will 
induce them to aabmit to the burdens 
neoeasBiyto put the independence of 
the confederacy on a secnre foundation. 
The ordinary national revenue at this 
time, (1840,) is only 17,197,000 doUars, 
or £8,546,000 ; and including all extra- 
ordinary aids, no more than ^8,234,000 
dollars, or £5,858,000. The expendi- 
ture is 26,648,636dollarB,or£5,488,000. 
There is no national debt propeify so 
called, that is, attaching to the central 
government, excepting a floating bal- 
ance of three or four millions of doUars 
in exchequer bills, issued during the 
dreadful commercial embarrassments 
and consequent fall of revenue during 
the last four years. Even this trifling 
national debt has since been paid ofif. 
Of this revenue, four-fifths, or about 
15,000,000 of dollare, (£8,090,000,) is 
derived from customs : there is no ex- 
cise or direct taxes to the general gov- 
ernment, of any kind ; and the remain- 
der is almost entirely drawn from l^e 
sale of the lands belonging to the state, 
which in the year 1840 produced 
2,620,000 dollars, or £589,000. Hither- 
to, indeed, with such scanty public re- 
venues, the Americans have held sur- 
prisingly together ; but that is because 
they have not as yet experienced in 
their full force the causes of separation. 
The interests, however, of the different 
parts of their immense territory, ex- 
ceeding all Europe put together in ex- 
tent, riches, and variety, are so differ- 
ent, that it is more than doubtful if 
they will continue united when the se- 
parate states become sufficiently strong 
to be able to stand without support 

50. This, however, is but a part of 
the revenues and debt of the United 
States. Each of the states in the Union 
has a separate exchequer, receipts, ex- 
penditure, and debt of its own, from 
which its local expenses, such as judges, 
courts of justice, militia, &c., are de- 
frayed. The greater part of the debt of 
each separate state has been contracted 
by their local legislature for the promo- 
tion of great public improvements, such 
as roads, canalS; railways, and bridges^ 



forthe benefit of the community ; and 
these debts are very considerable^ 
amounting in all to 248,841,540 dollars, 
or £51,000,000. This is a &ot of no 
small moment to Qreat Britain at this 
time, considering that at least two- 
tiiirds of this sum is due to Rngliah 
capitalists, and that the democratic 
mastera of several ci these states bave 
already adopted ihe convenient devioe 
of ''repudiating" the debt; in other 
words, refusing to pay either its prin- 
cipal or interest, after it has been ex- 
pended for their behoof. The states 
which have adopted this disgraceful step 
owe 100,000,000 doliara, or £22,000,000, 
and include Michigan, Indiana, Xllinois, 
and some others beyond the Alleghany 
mountains. Pennsylvania has fekikd in 
the r^ular payment of the interest of 
its debt ; and even in ihe great com- 
mercial capital of New York, symptoms 
of no equivocal Mnd have appesoed of 
a disposition to relieve the people of Uie 
disagreeable burdenof discharging their 
obligations. 

51. The government of America, as 
aQ the world knows, is a pure and un- 
mixed democracy; established on a 
scale, and over an extent, to which 
there never has been a parallel in the 
annals of mankind. The central gov- 
ernment — ^the local goTemment--4lie 
officers of state, the president of the 
republic, the judges and civil officers 
of every description, in all the states, 
are elected by the xmiversal suffirage of 
the people, either through the medimn 
of the elections for their separate le^ 
latures, or the general election for the 
national office-bearers. So great is the 
amount of the constituency which may 
be called on to vote on the election of 
a president, that it is not unusual to 
see nearly two millions and a half of 
electors record their suffices on that 
interesting occasion; and nearly that 
number actually voted at the election 
of General Harrison on 4th of Mardi 
1841.* This is somewhat less than the 
proportion capable of bearing arms, in 

* On that occasion there voted for 
Harrison, .... 1,274,788 
VanBuien, .... 1,128,7QS 



Total electors, . , 
—Stat. Almanac 1 1841, p. 53. 



2,403,485 
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a popaktion of li|800,000 free wfaites 
in round numbeFB, being about one to 
tix in the whole free inhabitants. In 
Great Britain and Ireland there are 
880,000 electors out of 27,000,000 
people, or 1 in 82 only; in France, less 
than 200,000 amonf 82,000,000, or 1 
in 190! So wide^ dififorent is the 
extent to which the electoral sufR<^ge 
has been carried, in the three countries 
in the world where the greatest efforts 
in favour of freedom have been made, 
and popular institutions have been es- 
tablished on the broadest basis. It 
will not appear surprising, when these 
figures are considered, that the Ame- 
ricans should be repudiating their 
debts, while those of England have 
always been, and of France are now, 
at least, religiously upheld. The mass 
of the people are, no doubt, deeply 
interested in ihe final result of keeping 
faith with the public creditor ; but the 
immediate effect of its violation pro- 
mises them a most alluring liberation, 
in the outset^ from disagreeable bur- 
den& The majority of men in all ages 
are governed by the first effect of mea- 
sures, and such as strike the senses 
only. Ultimate consequences, over- 
whelming in their influence on the 
thinking few, are wholly overlooked 
by the unthinking many. The major- 
ity of men will never dischai^ their 
obligations, if they can possibly help it. 
Public faith is preserved with religious 
fidelity in England, because it is for 
the immediate as well as the tiltimate 
interest of the monied classes, in 
whom property is substantially vested, 
to uphold it If Qreat Britain wants 
to shake off its national debt^ it has 
only to extend the sufi&age in any con- 
siderable degree, and the burden will 
not stand three months. 

52. According to the theory of the 
American constitution, a great variety 
of checks are established, intended to 
limit and restrain the inordinate power 
given to the popular voice in the for- 
mation of government. The principle 
of their tuiion is, that whatever power 
is not expressly vested in the federal 
government^ belongs of right to the 
assemblies of the separate states, and 
the central authority itself is restrained 



as mudi as appeared asosssary under 
wiah a system for its f onnation. Tha 
general government, which meets at 
Wariiington in oongress> ooosists of 
two chambem-^the Senate and House 
of Representatives. Each state aends 
two members to the Senate^ and a cer- 
tain number, in proportion to the popu- 
lation, which is fixed every tenyears, to 
that of the Representatives. This pro- 
portion was originally made one toevwy 
thirty thousand persons ; but in 1792 
this was changed to one in thirty-three 
thousand; and in 1882 to one in forty- 
eight thousand souls. The House of 
Representatives is named by the direct 
and immediate vote of the people ; ^e 
Senate, by the choice of the state legis- 
lature : thus the first is the result of a 
single, the second of a double election. 
In the first instanoe, the seat endurea 
for two— in the second, for six years. 
The Chamber of Representatives is en- 
dowed only with legislative powers; 
the Senate, in addition to these, with 
certain judicial and executive duties. 
No bm can become a law until it passes 
both houses ; but, in addition to this, 
the Senate judges of impeachments pre- 
ferred by the lower house for state 
offences, and its consent is requisite 
to ratify treaties with foreign powers, 
and validate certain appointments to 
ofBces made by the Presidents 

58. The executive power is vested, 
in a great degree, in the President^ 
whose functions are intended to cor- 
respond with those of a sovereign in 
the European monarchies; but, both 
in substantial authority and theoretical 
right, the two are essentially different 
His tenure of office is not for life, but 
for four years ; and a vice-president is 
always elected with the President^ who, 
in the event of his death while in office, 
succeeds without any further election. 
The President can propose no laws to 
Congress, and his ministersare excluded 
in like moaner as himself; so that it is 
only by indirect means that the views 
of government can be laid before the 
legislature. No inviolability is attached 
to the office of supreme magistrate, as to 
the constitutional monarchs of fVance 
and England. The President carries 
the laws into execution, but he has no 
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share in their f ormAtion ; he can refuse 
his sanction to them, but, by a singular 
anomaly, though that prevents their 
execution, it does not prevent them 
from being laws, and being enforced 
when a more pliant chief of the repub- 
lic is elected. The only real source of 
influence which the President enjoys, is 
the nomination to employments under 
government ; and their number is veiy 
considerable, for it already amounte 
to sixty thousand, the greater part of 
whom are I'emoved with every change 
of administration.* 

54. It is not, however, either in the 
President or the Senate, in the min- 
isters of state or the House of Repre- 
sentatives, that the true sovereignty of 
the United States resides. Govern- 
ment is reaUy vested in the peofle : 
^ind that, too, not in the figurative and 
hyperbolic sense in which that expres- 
4sion is used in the declamations of 
modem Europe, but really, practically, 
and effectively. Each separate state is 
a democracy in itself, and in it the 
power of the people is exerted without 
any control Every one has its gov- 
ernor, its senate, and house of repre- 
sentatives ; the whole number of which, 
in both houses, are elected by the imi- 
versal suffrage of the people. The sen- 
ators, in these state legislatures, vary 
from twelve to ninety-three in nxunber; 
the representatives from twenty-six to 
three hundred and fifty-two. These 
legislative bodies are vested with what 
practically amounts to absolute powers 
in their separate states ; and the gov- 
ernor carries into effect the declared 
will of the majority of both houses, in 
like manner as he does the declared 
will of Congress. They exclusively 
manage their debts, finances, improve- 
ments, judicial establishment, inilitia, 
harbours, roads, railways, canals, and 
whole locEtl concerns. So extensive and 
♦ Oflaces in America in the gift of the exe- 
cutive :— 
Collection of taxes and general 

administration, . . . 12,144 
Military, and service against the 

Indians, 9,643 

Navy, 6,49d 

Post-Office, 31,917 

60,203 
-—CALJiovK'a Report to tlie Senate, 1836; given 
iii Chkvalieb, ii. 461 ; note 46. 



undefined are their powers, that it may 
be doubted whether they do not amount 
to those of declaring peace and war, 
and acting in all respects as indepen- 
dent states. Certain it is, that on more 
than one occasion, — particularly the dis- 
pute with the southern states in 1834, 
on the question of nullifying the tariff 
of duties established by Congress ; and 
the open hostilities which the northern 
states carried on with the British in- 
habitants on the Canada frontier in 
1837 and 1839, — the separate states, the 
Carolinas in the first instance, and New 
York and Maine in the second, took 
upon themselves to set the authority of 
the central government at defiance ; and 
Congress and the executive were glad 
to veil their weakness under the guise 
of moderation, while in reality they 
succumbed to the whole demands of 
the insurgent commonwealths. It does 
not require the gift of prophecy to 
foretell, that a vast confederacy of se- 
parate states, each with its own legis- 
lature and armed force, and actuated, 
from difference of climate and situa- 
tion, by opposite and conflicting inter- 
ests, held together by so slender a tie, 
is not destined to hang long together. 
The very difference in the national cha- 
racter and descent in different parts of 
the Union, renders it highly improbable 
that they can remain permanently unit- 
ed. " What similarity," says Chateau- 
briand, " is there between a Frenchman 
of Louisiana, a Spaniard of the Flori- 
das, a German of New York, an Eng- 
lishinan of New England, of Virginia, 
of Carolina, of Georgia ? Yet they are 
all called Americans. The one is vola- 
tile, and a duellist ; the other a proud 
and indolent Catholic ; this a Lutheran 
labourer, without slaves ; that an Eng- 
lish Protestant, with slaves ; here is a 
Puritan merchant ; there an Episcopa- 
lian slave-driver. Can ages ever render 
such a population homogeneous ? " 

55. In one important respect Ame- 
rica diffei-s entirely from any state of 
Christendom, or indeed any that ever 
before existed in the world. It ac- 
knowledges no state religion; and no 
public funds whatever are provided for 
the clergy, or religious instructors of 
any denomination. All are on the foot- 
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ing of dissenters in England ; that is, 
they are maintained solely b^ the seat- 
rentSy or the voliintary contributions of 
their flocks. Churches, especially in the 
great towns, are numerous, and em- 
brace every possible yariety of belief, 
from the austere Puritan, the genuine 
descendant of the patriarchs who, two 
centuries ago, sought a refuge in New 
England from the persecution of Charles 
I., to the lax Socinian, whose ereed 
scarcely differs from that of the Deist 
of former times. Episcopacy is the 
prevadling religion of the higher classes 
in the principeJ cities of the Union, ex- 
cept Baltimore : but the Baptists and 
Hetiiodists are by far the most consi- 
derable sects. The Presbyterians are 
also yery numerous; and in several 
districts the Roman Catholics are mak- 
ing great progress, insomuch that they 
now number above two millions of souls 
within the pale of their church in the 
whole states of the Union. 

66, Religion in the United States 
being entirely separated from civil gov- 
ernment, its ministers are relieved from 
that jealousy which in Qreat Britain is 
attached by the democratic party to 
every person in any situation of trust, 
whether civil or ecclesiastical, whose 
nomination is not vested in themselves. 
The clergy of all denominations are 
elected by their congregations; they 
are maintained by them during their 
incumbency; liiey may, in most cases, 
like those of the dissenting congrega- 
tions in the British Islands, be dismiss- 
ed by them at pleasure.* A strong re- 
ligious feeling pervades the United 
States, especially New England and 
Pennsylvania, which has descended to 
them from their Puritan or Quaker 
ancestors ; and this is much enhanced 
by the complete divorce from temporal 
concerns which has taken place in the 
church. The deigyhave no political 
influence, and never intermeddle with 
temporal affidrs. But in no coimtry in 
the world have they a stronger sway in 
society, or are their opinions more at- 
tended to, especially by the female por- 
tion of their congregations. It is to 
this general influence of religion, and 

* The Episcopalian tleargy have in some 
states a life tenorey which the law sapports. 



the unseen chain which it has thrown 
over the passions and vices of men» 
more, perhaps, than any other cause, 
that the existence of society for so con- 
siderable a period as sixty years, with- 
out any great convulsions, notwith- 
standing tike almost entire absence of 
external restraint or efficient govern- 
ment, is to be ascribed. 

57. But the difficulties of the Ame- 
rican church are yet to come ; and with 
the increase of its destitute population, 
and of the classes which subsist on 
wages alone, the impossibility of pro- 
vi(hng by voluntary contribution for 
the maintenance of religion will become 
very apparent. No want of religious 
instruction is felt in the great com- 
mercial towns, but in the rural districts 
ihe case is often directly the reverse ;t 
and although the proportion of proprie- 
tora has hitherto been so great, no less 
than five millions of persons t already 
exist in the United States, for whom 
there is no provision in any place of 
endowed or existing public worship 
whatever. § If this is the case in their 

t " The Baptist sect alone proclainis a 
want of above three thousand ministers to 
supply the existing churches. Churches 
and ftinds are sufficient, but men are want- 
ing."— Ma-BTISbau, iii. 272, 273. This is the 
precise point where the question hinges, and 
the difficulty alwajfi occurs : it is compara- 
tively easy, under the influence of temporary 
excitement or philanthropic feeling, to build 
churches, at least in great towns ; to matn- 
tain their ministers in decent competence 
from voluntary sources is a vexy different 
matter. 

X The American Board of Educationmakea 
the following statement, Hardi 8, 1844 : — 
"Avast population exists in these United 
States, for whom no means of grace what- 
ever are provided. The most accurate ex- 
amination would flx the number at not less 
than five millions I Among this mass of per- 
ishing immortal beings, at our very doors, 
error in its countless forms,— Fopeiy, infi- 
delity, and delusions vrilder than the fana- 
tical dreams of Mahomet, are making fear- 
fill havoc of souls. Indeed, the whole num- 
ber of nominal professors of religion, in all 
the evangelical denominations in the land, 
does not much exceed two millions, while 
our population numbers eighteen millions." 

S "According to a general summary of re- 
igious denominations, made in 1835, the 
number of churches was 16,477 ; but there 
were only 12,180 ministers."— Mabtihbau, 
iiL 272. This is about one church to each 
thousand inhabitants, and one minister to 
each thirteen hundred: the population being 
at that period about 16,000,000. This, on aa 
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infanoj, what will it be in thwr xDator* 
ity and old ag« f And how ar* funds 
to be ruaed to proyide for the defi- 
ciency in a demoGiatio wiMrkUy oora- 
munity» which stanres down all its pub- 
lie establishments to the lowest point,, 
and where no legislator OTer yet has 
yentured to hint, in Congraasy at agen- 
eral direct tax ? * If nothing else ex- 
isted to subject America to the com- 
mon lot of himxanity, the seeds of its 
mortal distemper are to be found in the 
want of any provision for the ffrahU- 
4oui. religious instruction of the poor 
over the whole commonwealth: the 
very circumstance which, with the ad- 
miren of their institutions, is most 
oeaselessly the subject of eulogy. 

5& If, by beixig serered from the 
state, and relidred from the deteriorat- 
ing effect of political passions or con- 
siderationSy the American clergy have 
been relieved from one set of debasing 
influences, they have, from that very 
^cause, become subjected to another. 
Already the ruinous effect of the de- 
pendence of the ministeraof all denomi- 

9yen\ge, might seem to be a ftiir proportion ; 
but the eTil of the system lies in two points. 
1. The churches are miequolly distributed ; 
abounding sometimes to profusion in the 
rich towns, and whollv wanting in the rural 
districts. 2. No provision exists for the p«r- 
manmt nuiintenanee of the clergy, whiuh is 
the real difficulty ; and accordingly, in the 
Baptist persuasion alone, SOOO churches are 
■ already without ministers. -^ee preceding 
note, and MARriNEAa, iii, 273. 

The following statement of the religious 
population of the United States is said by the 
RodbMsr Demoerai to be derived from various 
sources, several of which are authentic :— 



Baptists, 

Methodists, 

Presbyterians, 

Congregationalists» 

Boman Oatholics^ . 

Episcopalians, • 

TJniversalists, 

Lutherans* 

Dutch Reformed, . 

Friends, 

Unitarians^ 

Dunker8» 

Mormonites^ 

ShakerSk 

Moravians, 

Bwedenborgians, 



4,000,000 

3,000,000 

2,175.000 

1.400,000 

1,300,000 

1,000,000 

600,000 

640^000 

450,000 

220,000, 

180,000 

80,000 

19.000 

6,000 

5,000 

6,000 



* There are small direet taxes in soiao of 
the sepurafca states^ and in New York 600,000 
doUar»(£160,000) is yearly raised in this way. 
But thesa is no general direst tax whatever 
over the whole Uumd. 



natioDson the yolnntary snpportol thur 
fiooks, has become pamfufly conspicu- 
ous Religion has descended from its 
fuBotian ^eonreoting the national Tices 
and boldly denouncing the national 
sins in tiie ruling power ; it baa be- 
eoase Uttle more, with a few noble ex- 
ceptions, of whom Chanmag was an 
illustrious example^ than the re-echo of 
public opinion. Listen to the words 
of an able and candid eyewitness, her^ 
aelf a most strenuous adTocate for the 
Yokintary e^ystem. '^ The American 
clergy,'* says Miss Martineau, '^ are the 
most backward and timid class in the 
society in which they live ; self -exiled 
from the geesA moral questions of the 
time; the least - informed with true 
knowledge ; the least conscious of that 
Christianandrepublioanfreedom which, 
as the natural atmosphere of piety and 
holiness, it is their prime duty to 
cherish and diffuse. The proximate 
causes of this are obvious : it is not 
merely that the living of the clergy 
depends on the opinion of those whom 
they serve; to aU but the far and 
clear-sighted it appears that the use- 
fulness of their function does ao. The 
most guilty class of the community on 
the adavery question at present is not the 
slave-holding, nor even the mercantile, 
but the clerical. They shrink from the 
pOTils of the contest. It will not be 
for them to mardh in the noble army 
c4 martyrs. Yet, if the clergy of Ame- 
rica foUow in the rear of society, they 
win be the first to glory in ^m reformat 
tions which they hftve done the utmost 
to retard. The fearful and disgraceful 
mistake which occasions this, is the 
supposition that the clerical office eoBr 
sists in adapting the truth to the nunds 
of their hearers; and this is already 
producing its effect in thinning the 
churches, and impelling the people to 
find an administration of religion bet- 
ter suited to their need. . . • My 
final impression is,, that religion is 
best administered in America by the 
personal character of the most virtuous 
memb»B of society, out of the thedo 
gical ; and next, by the acts and preach- 
ings of the members of that profession 
who are the most secular in their habits 
of life. Tha exclusively clerical are 
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tbe wooii «iiiBM» of OhrM«nxfcj> ex* 
cept the vicious." Sudi is tbe fnHoi 
the yolioitofy Bfpftem^ ecfwHing to the 
testimony of its moit ardent snp- 
portexa. An Englieh historiMi need 
not f eer to expreee thk opinion, for he 
aeea unple OTidence around hUn ol e 
similar tendency among the diaaentiiig 
dergy in hie own country. They are 
BuffiLciently indined, indeed^ to ifith- 
stand the infiuenoe and dsiKHmoe the 
yices of the govemment, of the eetob- 
lished church, or of the richer daancfl 
who Attend the churchea of riiral per- 
suaaiona; but are th^ equally aotiye 
in denouncing the ains that most easily 
beaet their owik popular supporters 1* 

59. Here, then, is a oouniayia which, 
if they eTer had such on earth, repub- 
lican principles have enjoyed the lurest 
ground for toal, and the best of^por- 
tmuty for establishing their bene&ts. 
The land was boundless^ and, in the 
interior at least, of unexampled fer- 
tility; the nation began its career with 
all the advantages and powers, and 
none ol the evi]a, and scarce any« of 
the burdens of civilisation. They h^ 
the inheritance of "Rnglish laws^ cus- 
tomsy and descent; of the GhristiaB 

* At a general oonferenoe of the dergy of 
Georgia^ held at Athens on Daeember M, 
1887, it was resolved :— 

'* I. That it is the sense of the Georgia 
Anniud Conference, that slavery, as it exists 
in the United States^ is noe a morul evil. 

** Beaolved, that «re view ahmrery as a eivil 
and domestic institution, and one with 
which, as ministers of Christ, we have no- 
thina to dOi further than to ameliorate the 
oondition of the alave, by eadeavottring to 
impart to him and his Boaster the benign in* 
fluence of the religion of Christ, and aiding 
both in their way to heaven.** — New York 
jSvmbnff Pott, Jan. 5. 1988. 

Centrast this with the gradual eztinoiskn 
of slavery in the chief states of Europe by 
the unceasing efforts and exhortations of the 
Christian dergy, and say whether religion 
has not descended from hav pedestal when 
she ceased to rest on independent revenues. 

''What is most surprising of all, a large 
number of the cleiigy, and especially those of 
the Episcopal Church, including th(ne who 
call themselves evengeheaJ, are not morely 
palliators of this state of slavery, but odeO' 
eateafor Ua eontintuinee, and deprteators of aU 
pubtiedigcu$smiontkeatibjeet: so that, if the 
repuUieans understand civil and political 
liberty but imperfectly, the Christian pro- 
fessors seem to understand the liberty of re- 
ligion and jttstiee 8tiU.lMB.''^B«auiiaBAM's 
AvMriea, L 19, 87. 



ntigion, ol Euiopeaa arta, and all the 
■toorsa id ancient inowledge ; they haA 
Biather a tenitorial aristocrat, nor a 
soveraign on the throne, nor a heredi* 
tary nobility, nor a nationat debt» nor 
an established dirareh, whieh are nso- 
ally held out aa the Impediments to 
the advanoement of freedom in the Old 
World. How, then, has the repubUean 

rum woj^ed in this, the garden of 
worid» and the land of promise f 
The answer shall he given on no me a n 
authority-HB the words of one, hmif 
self an ardent, thou^ candid siiqiportsr 
of demoeratic eqnahty, and whoee peli* 
tical writings, alone of any in this agSy 
deserve a place beside the worim ol 
Baecxi and Machiavel. 

60. << The sdf-govemment and aU- 
powerfttl sway ol the majority," ssys 
M. de Toeqoevill^ ** is the grei^kestaM 
most formidable evil in the United 
States. The reproach to whieh I coof 
ceive a dsmocratic gov^nunent, such as 
ia there established, is open, i» not^ ae 
many in Europe prrtcnd, its weakness ; 
it is, on the contrary, its izresistilde 
strength. What I f^l repugnance to 
in Amersea is not the extreme liberty 
which reigns in it, but the slendw 
guarantee which is to be found against 
tyraimy. When a man» or a party, 
suiem from injustice springing from 
the majority in the United States, to 
whom csa he apply for redress f To 
puUie opinion ? It is formed by the 
majority. To the legislative body ? It 
represents the majority, and blinctty 
clbep its mandates. To the executive f 
It is named by the majority, and is 
tiie passive instrument in its hand& 
To the puUie force t It is nothing 
but the majority under arms. To ft 
jury ? It is the judicial committee of 
the majority. To the judges? They 
are in some states elected by the auk 
jority, and hold their offices at their 
pleasure. How unjust and unreason- 
able soever may be the measure whioh 
strikes you, no redress is psacticable^ 
and you must submit.'' — " Liberty of 
thought and opinion," says Miss S[fU> 
tineau, '' is strenuou^y maintained in 
words in America; it has become al- 
most a wearisome declamation ; but il 
is a sad and deplorable fac^ that in n^ 
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country on earth is the mind more 
fettered than it is here ; what is called 
public opinion has set up a despotism 
such as exists nowhere else — public 
opinion, sitting in the dark, wrapt up 
in mystification and vague terrors of 
obscurity, deriving power no one knows 
from whom, like an Asiatic monarch, 
unapproachable, unimpeachable, unde- 
thronable, perhaps illegitimate ; but ir- 
resistible in its power to quell thought, 
repress action, and silence conviction ; 
bringing the timid perpetually under 
the unworthy fear of man — fear of 
some superior opinion which rules the 
popular breath for a day, and controls, 
through impudent foQy, the speech 
and actions of the wise/' — *^ This coun- 
try," says Jefferson, " which has given 
the world the example of physic^ lib- 
erty, owes it that of moral emancipa- 
tion also ; for as yet it is but nominal 
with us. The inquisition of public 
opinion overwhelms in practice the 
freedom asserted by the laws in theory." 
61. Original thought, independence 
of character, intrepid assertion of opin- 
ion, against the prepossessions of the 
majority, are, generally speaking, un- 
known in America, at least in all who 
aspire to a share in the administration 
of public affiurs. Where it exists, it is 
usually found in persons of reepoc^r 
able birth or ancient descent, who seek, 
in the privacy of their own homes, that 
independence which is immediately ex- 
tinguished in public life. They pass, 
in consequence, for aristocrats, and are 
regarded with jealousy as such. This 
is admitted by their own ablest and 
best-informed writers.* So completely 
do the ideas of all who appear in pub- 
lic afi&irs flow in one channel, that you 
would say they are all cast in one mould, 

* " Manliness of character is more likely 
to be the concomitant of aristocratic than of 
democratic birth; for the first feel them- 
selves above public opinion, but the last bow 
to it as the slave to his master. I have 
learned in America to feel the truth of a 
maxim which is becoming &miliar amongst 
us, that it takes an ariatocrat to play the 
true democrat. All the real manly demo- 
crats I have ever known in America have 
been accused of aristocracy, simply because 
they were diqpoeed to carry out their princi- 
ples, and not let that imperious sovereign, 
the neighbourhood, play the tyrant over 
them."— OoopxB, in Utcy Hardinge, ii. 8S. 



and stamped with one image and su- 
perscription. Party spirit, indeed, 
runs extremely high ; the public press 
abounds with furious and often coarse 
invective, and the most vehement divi- 
sion of opinion often agitates the 
whole Union. But in neither of these 
vast arrays is there any originalily 
or stubborn independence of uiought 
in individuals; all follow implicitiy, 
like the well-disciplined forces of a par- 
liamentary leader in England, the opin- 
ions of their separate parties. It is a 
mere struggle of numbers for the su- 
periority, and the moment the con- 
test is decided by a vote, the min- 
ority give way, and public opinion 
ranges itself, to appearance, univereally 
on the side of the greater number. It 
may well be believed that this unani- 
mity is seeming only; and that the 
beaten party do not really become con- 
verted to ttie opinions of their anta- 
gonists. But they are compelled to 
feign acquiescence ; they must crouch 
to numbers. That noblest of spec- 
tacles, which is so often exhibited in 
England, of a resolute minority, strong 
in the conviction and intrepid in the 
assertion of truth, firmly maintaining 
its opinions in the midst of the insur- 
gent waves of an overwhelming ma- 
jority, is scarcely ever seen on the 
other side of the Atlantic They feel 
sufficiently often the '' civium ardor 
prava jubentiimi ;" but the ** justimi 
et tenacem propositi virum" is un- 
known.* The reason is obvious : so- 
ciety in America is governed only by 
one element Individual resolution is 
not wanting, but it has no ground to 
rest on against the ruling and irresist- 
ible majority. It is as impossible to 
escape being carried away by the tide, 
as for a dismasted ship in a bottomless 
ocean to avoid being swept on by the 
waves. Yet there is a remedy for this, 
as for all the other evils of society. 
When the event has proved the ma- 
jority to be in the wrong, which is very 
often the case, the former general opin- 
ion is not openly assailed, but it is 
secretly abandoned. One by one the 

* " The ardour of the citizens uiging on 
ruinous measures ;" but "the just man, ten- 
acious of his purpose," is unknown. 
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majcHrity is lessened, until at length it 
is turned into a minority, and then, 
without anything being said about 
it, the opposite measures are quietly 
adopted. 

62. The Americana will exclaim that 
this statement is overcharged, and that 
independence of opinion is to be found 
as much in America as in Oreat Britain, 
or any European state. The matter 
may be brought to a yeiy easy test, 
which will both illustrate the fact and 
the causes to which the difference, in 
this respect, between Great Britain and 
America, is owing. All the world knows 
that the greatest diversity of opinion 
upon different subjects exists in Great 
Britain, and it is a matter of eveiyday 
occurrence to see persons belonging to 
the aristocratic party, and boldly main- 
taining Conservative opinions, appear 
on the hustings and solicit the votes of 
themostdemocraticconstituencies. Itis 
not less usual for members both of the 
House of Lords and House of Com- 
mons to advocate extreme radical and 
democratic opinions, in presence of a 
vast majority of persons supporting the 
aristocratic sida Nay, examples have 
not been wanting of officers of high 
rank in the army and navy, who of 
course are entirely dependent ^n the 
Crown for their promotion, or even for 
remaining in the service, giving free 
vent to the most violent liberal opinions. 
A part of the public press of Great Britain 
avowedly supports republican princi- 
ples ; and not a few of its writers, and 
that, too, of the highest talent, advocate 
the same doctrines, both at public 
meetings and in their literazy produc- 
tions. Is a similar state of tlungs ever 
seen on the other side of the A^antic ? 
Is it as usual there to see candidates 
for popular favour at public meetings 
Tnaintain monarchical and aristocratic 
opinions, as in Great Britain it is to see 
them support republican ones ? Does 
the Hall of Congress resound with de- 
clamations in favour of a mixed mon- 
archy, in preference to a republic, in 
like manner as the English House of 
Commons does with aigimients in fa- 
vour of democratic institutions ? Does 
a large part of the public press and 
periodical literature of America con- 



stantly advocate the substitution of a 
mixed monarchy for their institutions, 
in the same manner as it does in Eng- 
land the conversion of the government 
intoapuredemooraoy? We have never 
heard that any of these things take 
place. On the contrary, it is well known 
that the advocates for monarchical in- 
stitutions, and they are both numerous 
and able in America^ are as guarded in 
expressing their opinions in publicas are 
those in Russia wno are impressed with 
republican ideas. Thereasonisthesame 
in both cases. Power resides in one class 
only, and therefore the other classes 
cannot enjoy any practical freedom in 
discussion, and unfettered opinion can- 
not exist. Let the Americans, in their 
public debates, philosophical works, and 
periodical literature, evince the same 
variety and independence of opinion on 
political subjects which are every day 
put forth in England, and they will ob- 
tain credit in Europe for possessing 
real freedom in public deliberation and 
as regards independence of thought, 
but not tiU then. 

63. All the restraints on the exces- 
sive power of the majority, devised by 
the wisdom of Washington and the 
original framers of the American con- 
stitution, have been shattered by two 
causes; the equal division of landed 
proper^ by succession, and the grow- 
ing democratic ambition of the people^ 
Under the law of succession estab- 
lished at the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, the death of every proprietor 
brings about a splitting of his inherit- 
ance into little portions; and when 
their owners in their turn are carried 
to the great charnel-house of mortality, 
a similar division takes place ; so that 
the partition goes on ad infinitur/u Such 
has been the effect of this system, that 
it is extremely rare for any consider- 
able fortune to survive tiie second 
generation; and the grandchildren of 
those who were first in wealth and sta- 
tion in the days of Washington, are now 
lost in the obscurity of the general 
crowd, and are even, in many cases, 
labouring with their own hands. There 
are thus few rich persons in America, 
and no hereditary fortunes, but an im- 
mense number of little proprietors; 
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and in the siatoi bejrtMid the AJhf^ 
nits xa partictikr, their irnmhwr is pr{>- 
digioiu^ and hxmdj mereieiBg:. These 
gmftll laodholden, as ia imTariaibly the 
caaeyftieatrooglyttttached to the demo- 
cxtttic party. They are the great snp- 
porteEB of the violent outcry which has 
haen raiaed m every part of the Uzuon, 
-with audi fiitaleffiaeta, against the pacper 
credit and the commeraai aziatocraey. 
Sijch is the aacendant they haw now 
gained, both in the aepamta atsfces and 
the genexal legiskture of the Uniony 
from the ccmtinnal muLttpUcation of 
theae small propertiea, under the law 
of equal auccesaioai^ which is every- 
where establiahedy that all bulwarks 
httve been swept away, the mardi ol 
dsmjQcracy has become irresiBiibley and, 
for good or for evil, the whole confede- 
racy must go through with its conse- 
quences. But equality must have one 
of two resulla : all most have power, 
or none. Hitherto the first effect has 
taken pilace in America : let them be- 
ware of the last. 

64. As a natural cousequence of this 
state of things, there is, in opposition 
to the win or raamonB of the majority, 
BO lasting security either fear life or 
property in America, in cases where 
the public mind is vehemently excited. 
Hiliherto, indeed, no direct attack on 
property has been made, at least idiere 
it 18 vested in land; for this simple 
reason, that the majority are themselves 
landowners, and therefore any such 
s;^Btem would be an attack upon their 
own interests. But the system of spoli- 
ating that species of property in which 
the majorily do not participate, and 
for which they f e^ no sympathy, has 
aheady been carried to a most frightful 
eztentl The run against paper credit, 
the fury agaiost the commercial aris- 
toeraey, the cry ''bank or no bank," 
whi(di has convulsed all the states of 
the Union for the last ten years, and 
at last ruined the national bank, ren- 
dered bankrupt nine-tenths of the com- 
mercial classes,and reduced the national 
exports and imports to one half, and 
in aome years to athird cd their former 
amount, are nothing but so many bug- 
oessfnl attacks of the Bevolmtionazy 
majority on that fspecks. of pn^ierty 



which, being vested seisin the wealthy 
danas of society of whom they were 
jealous, it had become the object ol 
the democncy to destroy.* The deter^ 
mination now openly acted on in many 
of the atates, pajHocularly Arkansas, 
Illinois, and ih» dsmocrstie eosnmuni- 
lies in the valley of the Missbnippi, 
and eren in the great and opisdent com- 
mercial state of Pennsylvania, to repu- 
diate tiimr state debt, andriiake off the 
burden of their pubHc creditors, after 
they have experienced the full benefit 
of thdr eaphal 1^ expending it on . 
nulroads, canals, and oUier public im- 
provements, is another example of the 
incipient spoliation of the fundholders. 
ThfiSr property of all kinds has under- 
gone the most violent attacks in Amsh 
rica, except that in land, whidi, from 
its diffusion, was protected by ^ in- 
terests of the majority. But 1^ period 
of danger to them is postponed only, 
not averted. The period when the 
attack on landed property, if the pre- 
sent system of government contiaues, 
will commence, may be predicted with 
certainty, it will be as soon as the 
majority ol- electors, in any of the 
states, have come^ from the natural 
growth of other trades^ to be perscms 
without aay interest in the soil, and 
when the bac^ settlements have be- 
come so distant by the advance of 
civilisation, that it is less trouble to 
take tiBieir neighbours' fields than to go 
to the Far West and seek possessions 
of their own. This is nothing peculiar 
to America; in every country in the 
woiid the majority, und» similar cir- 
cumstances and political institutions^ 
would do the same. 

65. Is life secure in ther United 
States, when property is placed in such 
imminent peril ? Experience, terrible 
experience, proves the reverse; and 

* Exports from Great Britain to /Lmeriea 
during the following years : — 

1836» fl0,6<»»455 

1836. 12,425.604 

183T, ..... 4,69&.225 

18S8. 7.686.760 

1839. 8,839,204 

1840, 6.2^020 

1841. ..... 7.096.842 

1842, 8,628,807 

--Pari Fapm, 27th May 1840, and 2Qth July 
1 184& 
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d«monrti«U% ihai not <hi1j it odsi* 
ence endangered, but» what is for won^ 
law is often powerleis tgainst the once* 
escdted paisiona or TioUnoe ol the 
people. The atnwiiieB ol the Frendi 
ReTolutiont cruel and heart-rending aa 
they wm, have been ezoeeded on the 
other Bide ol the Atlantic ; lor theie 
the texiible apectaele has been not nn- 
fraquently exhibited, d late ^ean» ol 
persons obnoxious to the majonl^ being 
publicly hwmed aiive by the people, and, 
to render the torment more inraloQged 
and excmciatiDg, over a fire purposely 
kindled ol green wood.* Gombiiied 
and systematic attacks on property, or 

* "Soma nonths before I laft the United 
Stokee, a auui of colour ivaa bmnml miim 
vrithout trial, «fc 8k Iionfti in MMacMiii ; a 
Urge aaaembly of the * reepeetable ' inhabi- 
tants of the eity beioff preaent. The nia|or> 
ity of newspaper editors made themselTss 
nartiea to the aet» by refusing through fear 
to reprobate it The gentlemen of the nreaa 
in that eity dare not condemn the deed, for 
fear of the oonaeqneneee from the mnrdevers. 
They merely annovnoed the decd» aaa thing 
to be regretted ; and recommended that a 
▼eil shoold be drawn over the aflhlr. The 
newspapers of the Union generally were 
sfiraid to comment on it» beoause they saw 
the St Loais editors were afraid."— Miss 
Haktinbau, i. 150, 152. 

'* Jost before I reached Mobile^ two men 
w«re tmmtd alivt then in « liow JIre in the 
e|pen air, in presence of the gentlemen of the 
«ily generally. No word was breathed of 
the tKUisaction in the newspapers ; and this 
iaaspecial sisn of the timea. There is far 
too modi suMwrvieoce to opinion in the 
northern states ; bnt in the southern it is 
like the terrora of Tiberius Caamr.''^ibid. ii 
141. 144. 

" Upon a mereTajme report or bare sas{^ 
eion, persons trsTelliug in the south have 
been arrested, imprisoned, and in some esses 
Jtoggad or tofrturm^ on pretence that th^ 
came tocanae iosnrreetion amon^the dares. 
More than one inneeml^wrttm ka» 6en Jumffid. 
It was declared by some liberal-minded gen- 
tlemen of South GaroUna, after the publiea^ 
tion of Dr Channing's work on slavery, that 
if he were to enter tiotat pvovtace with a bod v- 
foard of twenty thonaand men, be womd 
not came out aUre. Handbills are issued by 
the Gommittees of Vigilance; ofibring* enor- 
mooa rewards for the headaer ears of {otnai- 
nent abolitionista. The governor of Sontk 
OnoUna last year recommended Ike snra- 
roary exeention, without benefit of dsrgy, of 
an persons canght within the limits of the 
stata holding parominettt'anti-alarery Ofnn- 
iona ; and every aentlment of his is in<k»rsed 
by a aeleet committee of the state legisla^ 
tve/'— iMd. ii. 948, S49. 

'•On thet 14th Jane 1849, a blaek slaTS 
aasaed Joaepb waa Mazed, en the nypieasn 



dreadful acta of tenor and rsTsnge, 
ham taken place in seYeralgreai toinis; 
and auch Iksa been the proatr at ion of 
law and jparalyaa of authority by the 
will of the sorereign moltitude, that^ 
on many of theae oocaaionBy not only 
the press did not venture to danounee 



the inluaoua ptoeeedings, bat the law 
did not make any at 

punish the delin- 



r attempt 



aathoritieB< 

to apprehend oir 

qiients.t 

66, Murders and awuBinationB in 
open day hare eren ooonnred amcetg; 
the membra ol Congresa themselyea ; 
and the guilty parties, strong in the 
support of the majori^, openly walk 

of being concerned in some nrarderiL by a 
fturioua mob, without any trial, which bound 
him ton tree, and kindled a lire of Ci^ta at 
hia ieet. He asked for a drink of water, and 
said, * Now apply tout torches, and let me 
die in peace.* Be beheld with firmness the 
curting flame approeching his foot ; bat when 
it began to fksten on hia legs, and feed on hia 
body, the pain was so exeesslTe that he 
screamed aloud, and entreated the bystanders 
to blow out his braiBS. Not a hand, however, 
was raised in mercy to termiaate hia suifer- 
ings; and at length, surging with almost 
supertinman strength in the excess of his 
agony, he tore out the staples, and leapt 
with his faairbnmt limbs out of the flames. 
The eraek of rifles was then heard : he fell 
pierced by several shots^ and his body waa 
thrown back into the pQe, where it waa 
totally consnmed. Ho ntHet vhatewtr wcu 
taken cf thit atrocity ; the papers did not 
venture to condemn it; and no one was pun- 
ished, nor inquiry ever made." — American 
Paper, New Mcaiu, June IS, 1845. 

** A young man at Natch ville, in Tennessee, 
waa lately seised by the committee of Tigil- 
ance, and an abolition newsp«>er found in 
his bundle, among a nnmber of Bibles. He 
was immediately seized, publicly flogged, the 
maytur of the town presiding, and sent out of 
the town in that dread fol condition; hia 
horse, gig, and BiUes, of which he was dis- 
posing, worth three hundred d(^lars, being 
no BDore heard ot**— Xias MAxmncAU, ii. 
l», 140. 

t ' ' Baltimore was lately, dnrincr four days^ 
at the mercy of the genius of destruction. 
The security of the eity was vainly bandied 
from the mayor to the sheriff, from the 
dieriff to the commander of the militia ; tiie 
prisoDS were forced, the mayor and militia 
pillaged; but not a person could be found 
>B that dty. with 100,0ee inbabitanti^ who 
wonld head any force against the rloten^ tiU 
an old patriarch (Weighty-four, who had sign- 
ed the Declaration of Independence, stepped 
fortK and, requcstinfir to be put at the head 
of thirty men, stopped the disorder, and put 
an end to the pillage. Well may the Ame- 
ricans say with Mr Clay, * Weare in the midst 
ef a ierolatioB.**--Ca»7auKB, iL 849. 
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aboat^ and set all attempts to prose- 
cute them at defiance. So common 
have these summary acts of savage 
violence grown in ibnerica, that they 
have come to be designated by a 
peculiar and well-known expression; 
and the phrase ''Lynch law" is un- 
derstood, all over the world, to express 
Ihe violent assumption by the multi- 
tude of the office, on a sudden im- 
pulse, at once of accusers, judges, juries, 
and executioners. The ablest and best 
informed political writers on the popu- 
lar side in Europe, confess and liunent 
-this prostration of law and justice in 
the United States.* " Is this the 

* " Ever dnoe America oould boast of large 
towni, the inliabitants of these have alone 
constituted the sovereign people. Their in- 
surrections, their acts of violence, have.been 
frequent during past years, and each of them 
has been an outrage on true liberty. One day 
the people rise, in order to punish tiioae who^ 
through humanity or religion, wish to re- 
gard negroes as men ; on another they destroy 
a Catholic educational establishment; on a 
third, they drive fh>m the pulpit, and vrould 
Mn tear in pieces, a Protestant preacher, 
because he speaks against the Catholics ; on 
a fourth, they destroy the types of an editor 
who calls in question some popular opinion ; 
and always and everywhere they pretend 
only to be doing justice to themselves, in 
depriving those whom they accuse of the 
protection, as well as the jurisdiction, of the 
tribunals."— SzHMONDi, Seieneet SoeidUs, i. 304, 
806. 

" The longer we remained in Washington, 
the more we saw and heard of the reckless- 
ness and profligacy which characterise the 
manners both of its resident and fluctuating 
population. In addition to the fietct of aU 
the parties to the late duel going at large, 
and being unaccountable to any tribunal of 
law for their conduct in that transaction— of 
itself a sufficient proof of the lazitv of morals, 
and the weakness of magisterial power— it 
was matter of notoriety tliat a resident of 
the city, who kept a boarding-house, and 
who entertained a strong feeling of resent- 
ment towards Mr Wise, one of the members 
for Virginia, went constantly armed with 
loaded pistols and a long bowie knife, watch- 
ing his opportunity to assassinate him. He 
had been foiled in the attempt on two or 
three occasions by finding this gentleman 
armed also, and generally accompanied by 
his friends; but though the magistrates of 
the city were warned of this intended assas- 
sination, thev were either afhud to appre- 
hend the individual, or, from some other 
motive, declined or neglected to do so, and 
he aooordingl V walked abroad armed as usual. 

" Mr Wise himself, as well as many others 
of the membei'S trmn. the Bouth and West^ 
fw AoM^MoUy arin<({ into tA« i7ouM q/ JZeprewn^ 
tativei and <Senat»— conoealed pistols and dirka 



freedom we were promised ?" said the 
French Revolutionists; "we can no 
longer hang whom we please :" but 
the Americans have improved on this 
idea, for their principle, in some in- 
stances at least, has been shown to be, 
that they may either hang or hum 
whom they please. 

67. The American writers plead, in 
extenuation of these atrocities, thatthey 
are only of occasional occurrence ; that 
the states of the confederacy are in gene- 
ral peaceable and orderly ; that they oc- 
cur chiefly in rude and semi-barbuY>u8 
states, on the frontiers of the Far 
West ; that the annals of every country 

being the usual instruments worn by them 
beneath their clothes. On his recent exam- 
ination before a committee of the House, he 
was asked bv the chabrman of the committee 
whether he had arms on his person or not ; 
and answering that he always carried them, 
he was requested to give them up while the 
committee were sitthig, which he did ; but 
on their rising, he was presented with his 
arms, and he continued constantly to wear 
them as before."— Buokinqham's (a liberal 
writer) Anurica, i. 856, 867. 

" We published on Monday a short para- 
graph stating that a Mr Anthony, a member 
of tne Arkazisas Legislature, had been killed 
in a rencontre with Colonel Wilson, the 
Speaker of the Lower House. It appears 
from the x)articulars since received, that this 
murderous outrage was actually committed on 
the fiMT of the Hotue whUe in Mttum; the 
Speaker, in consequence of some offensive 
remark dirocted against him by the unfor- 
tunate member, having come down from his 
seat armed with a bowie knife I The mem- 
ber, it is stated, was also armed with the 
same weapon, but the roncontre lasted only 
for a moment— the latter having been left 
dead on the floor, and the Speaker having 
had one hand nearly cut off, and the other 
severelv injured. Wilson was forthwith ar- 
rested by the civil authorities, and his name 
struck from the roll of the House by nearly 
a unanimous vote. He was liberated on 2000 
doUaro' bail, and subsequently oc^uittAi." — 
New Tork Sun, Dec. 29, 1837.- Buckikgham,. 
i.136. 

"A tragical ooourrence took place during 
my stay in New Tork, which brought thia 
question very prominently before the public. 
It was this : A minister of the gospel, the Bev. 
Elijah P. Lovejoy, was engaged as the editor of 
a roligious newspaper at the town of St Louis, 
and in the slave state of Missouri. In this 
state, the mob had burned a coloured man 
alive for some offence for which he was never 
brought to trial Mr Lovejoy oondenmed 
this act, and roproved the Judge, whose name 
was Lawless, for excusing the mob as he bad 
done for their unjustifiable conduct. In con- 
sequence of this, the mob themselves retali- 
ated on Mr Lovcijoy, by attacking his house^ 
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exhibit too omy exuapleB of ocoadon- 
al outbreaks of popular violence ; and 
that it is unjust to hold their institu- 
tions re^nsible for acts common to 
them with all mankind. There is 
some justice in these observations, but 
they are not precisely well-founded; 
for some of the greatest atrocities have 
been committed in Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, Boston, and other of tne greatest 
cities of the Union.* It affords, too, 
a melancholy proof of the depravity of 
human nature, if the spread of know- 
ledge and march of intellect have no 
tendency to check these savage disposi- 
tions, and the citizens of the great and 
well-educated model republic are obliged 
to plead, in extenuation of their cruel- 
ties, that the same thin^ were done 
during the omsade agamst the Al- 
bigeois, or by the avios-da-fe of Cas- 
tila But the peculiar and damning 
blot on America, in this ^particular, is 
this^ — and it is one to which it is im- 

breaking np his press, and throwing it and 
the types into the riTer, for wbich he could 
get no redress. He then remoyed to the 
town of Alton, on the opposite side of the 
Hiasisaippi river, and In the Areo state of 
Illinois. Even here, however, his advocacy 
of abolition occasioned the mob to destroy 
his press a second time ; another was pro- 
ciured to replace that, and they broke it in 
pieces also. A third press was purchased 
to replace this ; but when it arrived at Alton, 
and before ever it was used, the mob at- 
tacked the store in which it was, with a 
view to destroy it, and whatever else the 
store contained. They were encouraged in 
this outrage by the more wealthy inhabi- 
tants of the place, who fancied thev had an 
interest in slavery being undisturbed ; but on 
thisoccasion Mr Lov^oy and his friends deter- 
mined to defend the store, and went with 
firearms for this purpose. While the mob 
were beating in tne windows with stones, 
and firing from the outside into the store, 
tiliey who were in the inside fired a gun also, 
by which one of the mob was killed. At this 
the populace at first dispersed ; but whisl^ 
being profiisely supplied to them by their 
abettors, and guns placed in their nands, 
they returned In larger numbers to the store, 
determined to set it on fire, and bum alive 
all who were in it. Mr Loveioy and four of 
his companions went out to cuive away those 
who were actually setting fire to the roof of 
the building, and ho was then lihci through 
the body by one of the mcb, and died in a 
Jew minutet aflenffards. Thev subsequently 
wounded several others, took possession of 
the press, broke it to pieces, and threw its 
fragments into the river. On such a trans- 
notion as this, it might be supposed that 



possible to make any reply. In other 
countries, the frigntfiu atrocities of 
the sti^e and the torture have charac- 
terised government during savage and 
ruthless periods ; and it has been the 
well-founded boast of civilisation, that 
they have disappeared before the milder 
spirit which its blessings have intro- 
duced. EbullitionB of popular violence 
have been frequent ; horrors unutter- 
able have been committed, and are com- 
mitted, during their continuance. But 
these have always been the passing fury 
of the multitude merely, and the re- 
turn of order has uniformly been sig- 
nalised by increased vigour of the exe- 
cutive for the repression of such ex- 
cesses, and increased horror of the 
public at their continuance. It was 
thus that the insurrection of the Boors 
in Germany was in the end repressed 
by the vigour of the feudal chivalry. 
The Reign of Terror in France was suc- 
ceeded by the iron rule of Napolei 



there would be soaitiely adifibrenee of opinion, 
or that the whole press of the country, in the 
free states at least, would have condemned 
such an outrage, and contended for the right 
of freedom of discussion. But by far the 
greater majority of the Whig papers, and 
some even of the democratic in New York 
and elsewhere, condemned the pertinacity 
and obstinacy, as they called it, of Mr Iiove- 
joy, excused the conduct of the mob, and 
thought that any man venturing to piMiak 
aentimenti tchieh he knew to be obnoziotu to the 
majority deeerved to be ptU down by force." — 
Buckingham, t 80, 81. 

* " On occasion of the frightful riot at 
Faneuil Hall, Boston, in 1885, when the cele- 
brated Mr Garrison narrowly escaped being 
murdered, no proaeeutione foUowed. I asked 
a lawyer, an abolitionist, wh^t He said 
there would be difficulty in gettmg a verdict ; 
and if it was obtained, the punishment 
would be merely a fine, which would be paid 
on the spot, and the triumph would remain 
with the agressors. 1 a^ed an eminent 
judge the same question; he said Ae had 
given hie advice apainet a proteewtion. And 
why? Public feeling was so strong on the 
subject ; the rioters were so i-espectable in 
the city: it was better to let the whole 
afilBur pass over without further notice." — 
MAamnBA.u, i. 175, 176. Many examples of 
a similar paralysis occuxred in Great Britain 
during the fervour of Beform ; and the arm 
of the law was sometimes, as in the New- 
port rebellion, paralysed by terror of tho 
people : but generally the majesty of the 
law was asserted, and severe examples in the 
case of the greatest outrages were made, 
especially in the cases of the burning of 
Bristol and Nottingham in 1881 and X$3S. 
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tii6 violeiice of tbe greet rebeUion in 
i^JngrUiMJ by thfi dmpoiasai of Crom- 
w«lL But m Ameiieay not only is 
there no reaction against sach popolar 
atrocitieB, or attempt to coerce them, 
but the human mind is so debased by 
the tyranny of the majority, that they 
are not eyen complained of : they are 
eihibited, not in an age of tuuTersal 
ignorance and savage barbarity, but in 
one of general instruction and boasted 
dTilisation ; the people are not the yic- 
timB,but theaathors,of theseatrocitieB ; 
and the reflecting few pass them over in 
trembling silence, like the stroke of Pro- 
vidence, or the vengeance of an Eastern 
Sultaun, to which it is the only wisdom 
to submit without a munnur. 

68. It can never be sufficiently en- 
forced that it is not the deeds of vio- 
lence, cruel and frightful as ihey have 
been, of which their country has in 
recent times been the theatre, which 
constitute the real and peculiar re- 
proach against the American charac- 
ter and institutions. Deeds of atrocity 
are common to them with all man- 
kind. It is the irresistible weight of 
popular opinion which renders their 
condemnation rare, their punishment 
still rarer, if committed in the interest 
or in pursuance of the passions of the 
majority, which is the real disgrace. 
The American writers ask, What would 
the English say if their monarchical 
institutioQis were assailed because the 
Forteous mob, a century ago, took 
summary vengeance on an unpopular 
functionary on the streets of Edin- 
burgh, or because the Refonn trans- 
ports terminated in the flames of Bris- 
tol and Nottingham, in 1881 ? The 
answer is obvious. They at once ad- 
mit tLmt these deeds were a disgrace to 
the coimtry ; they make no attempt to 
palliate or defend them ; and they are 
the first to confess, that if such acts 
were to become frequent, and pass un- 
punished, they would cast an iiremov- 
able stain on the British character, and 
throw a serious doubt on the wisdom 
of British institutions. But Edinburgh 
was severely punished for the Porteous 
mob, though the immediate authors 
could not be discovered ; and four of 
the principal Bristol dcdinquenta ex- 



piated their guilt on the scaffold. A 
hideous combination murder, interest- 
ing ten thousand combined workmen, 
occurred at Qlaagow in 1840 ; but the 
murderers were hanged on the spot 
where the crime had been committed, 
in presence of a hundred thousand 
spectators,* one half of whom had 
come there to effect a rescue. Let the 
Americans show instances in which the 
perpetrators of their Lynch murders, 
or tiie leaders of the mobs who burned 
their Negroes, were executed where 
their fliames had been lighted, in pre- 
sence of a majority sympathising with 
the criminals, and the British historians 
will be the first to clear the American 
institutions from the chaige of impo- 
tence against popular excesses, under 
which ti^ey at present labour. 

69. The system of government in 
the United States has been proved to 
be wholly imequal te the external se- 
curity of the nation. America, it is 
true, is still independent, and is rapidly 
extending in every direction ; but that 
is only because she has no civilised 
neighbours in contact with her terri- 
tory, except Great Britain, which has 
little interest to engage in the fruitless 
and enormous cost of Transatlantic 
warfare. But so inefficient is her force 
both by sea and land, owing to the in- 
vincible repugnance to taxation among 
herpeople, and the total want of foresight 
among the ruling multitude, that she 
rushed headlong into a war with Great 
Britain in 1812, with an army of sixthon- 
sand men, and a navy of four frigates 
and eight sloops ; and she could not pre- 
vent her capital being taken by an Eng- 
lish division not mustering three thou- 
sand five hundred bayonets. Baden or 
Wiirtembeig would never have incur- 
red a similar disgrace. If America 
were placed alongside of the European 
powers, she would be conquered in 
three months, if she did not alter her 

* It was the Author's melancholv duty to 
cai-ry into execution, as sheriff of Lanark- 
shire, this Just and necessary sentence, 
which was done with the utmost solemnity, 
and produced aprodiffious and most salutary- 
impression. He never felt so strongly the 
immense effect of such solemn demonstra- 
tions that a government exists in the 
country. 
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qrotem of gjowmuautiL In 1840, ahs 
WM aSL but at cfpm irar wifeh Qveat 
BeHuii, and yet her ann j mm only 
twelve thousud men, and her navy 
seven ■Upe of the line, with a popwla- 
tkm ol eeveBteen miUions ; being just 
the popolaUon of the BritiBh Idee tit 
the doae of the ww with Ni^)oleon. 

70. True, these ioor Irigaiee and 
eig^t doopi in 1612 did great things, 
and their crews evinoed a Tslour and 
skill worthy of oombating their ancient 
parent on Ihe waves. But that only 
confirms the general aignment In 
democratio communities, measures of 
foresight are impossible to goyemment^ 
because the Tnasnes of whom it is the 
organ are incapa b le of looking before 
them, and never will submit to present 
burdens from a regard to future and 
remote dangers. Hence, while Philip 
was pr^Mcring his armament against 
Greece, which ultimately proved fatal 
to its independence, the Athenian de- 
mocracy diverted the funds set apart 
for the support of the navy to the 
maintenance of the theatres ; and in- 
troduced and carried the punishment 
of death against any one who should 
propose even their reappUcation to 
theur original destination. But enei^ 
unbomidedisawakienedinindividaalB hj 
such institutions, and hence the great 
achievements which they often have 
efiected with inconsiderable means. In 
despotic states, greatness is sometimes 
forced tipon the nation by the vigour 
and foresight of the government, not- 
withstanding the general lassitude or 
Bupineness of the community. In de- 
mocratic states, greatness is often 
forced upon the government^ despite 
its own weakness, by the vigour and 
spirit of the people. 

71. Ability of the highest kind has 
been razely, if ever, called to the direc- 
tion of aSairs in America, since the de- 
mocratic regime has been fully estab- 
lished by I2ie general triumph of the 
popular over the Conservative party. 
Men either of great talents or elevated 
dbaracter are disgusted with the low 
arts and mob-flattery which are the 
indispensable passport to popular fa- 
vour : they retire from all contest for 
office, asy in Eastern dynasties, similar 



GBMncten do from the syoophaney of 
oonrts and the precincts «l pahMM. R 
is eKtremely rare to see persons of 
large property who will, fw any con- 
sidention, engage in public life. Thej 
retire into the bosom of their familiiw^ 
and leave open to bustling indigeoee 
or pliant ambition tiie path leadmg to 
power,distinction,sndpolitioalhon0urB. 
In puUic, these men profess the most 
unbounded admiration for popular in- 
stitutions ; they shake hands with eveiy 
man they meet in the street ; they are 
never to be seen on a platform that 
Ihey do not utter sonorous periods on 
the virtue and intelligence of the people, 
the wisdom whidi is displayed in all 
their deliberations, and the incalculable 
UesBongs of democratic institutions. In 
private, they reveal, in confidence to 
those whom they can trust, and especi- 
ally to strangen on the eve of depar- 
ture, their decided conviction that the 
present system cannot much longer 
continue, and that a frightful revolu- 
tion will ere long buiy the rising splen- 
dour of Korth, as it has already done 
that of South America, in its rums. 

72. The wealthy classes, unable to 
ov^noome the jealousy with which they 
are surrounded, and obnoxious to the 
people merely because they are inde- 
pendent, and will not in general conde- 
scend to court them, have generally 
given up public life, and abandoned aU 
contest for political power. They have 
taken refuge in exclusive society, and 
goaffd its avenues with a degree oE care 
unknown even in the aristocratic oiroleB 
of London or Vienna. Externally, thqr 
are plain in their dress ; few carriages 
are to be seen in the streeto, consider- 
ing the fortunes enjoyed ; and the ex- 
terior of their dwelUngs exhibits no- 
thing to attract notice or awaken jeal- 
ousy. It is in the interior of iheir 
mansions that they give a full rein to 
the luxury of wealth; all that riches 
can purchase of the elegant or costly 
is there displayed in profusion. Like 
the Jews in the days of Richard Coeur- 
de-Lion, and from a similar cause, 
they are homely in external appearance, 
and gorgeous in interior display.^ The 
thirst for material enjoyments is uni- 
versal, and more ardent than in any 
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other country ; in fact, it is the grand 
object of all classea. The reason is, that 
nearly all have at some period of their 
lives felt their pleasures, and most have 
known at other times what it is to want 
them. The disinterestedness some- 
times seen in the highest European 
society is often founded on ignorance 
of the real evils of poverty. Great 
ability is the object of general jealousy 
to the people, especially if it is inde- 
pendent, when it is stigmatised as 
aristocratic. Democracy and aristo- 
cracy have an equal aversion to the 
highest class of intellect, and neither 
will in general call in its assistance ex- 
cept in the last extremity, and when 
no other means of salvation remain. 
The first is jealous of the power of 
mind, which it is imable to combat; 
the second of independence of charac- 
ter, which it cannot control Pliant 
ability is what both desire. 

73. Judicial independence, though 
in appearance generally established, is 
in reiedity almost unknown in America ; 
but integrity of judicial character is, 
to their honour be it said, universal. 
All the state judges, from the highest 
to the lowest, are virtually elected by 
Ihe people, and are liable to be dis- 
placed by them ; for they are appointed 



by the state legislatures, who are them- 
selves nominated by the universal suf- 
frage of the inhabitants. Their tenure 
of office is sometimes for four, some- 
times for seven years; not generally 
for life.* In appearance, therefore, the 
independence of the bench is, in a ma- 
jority of the states of the Union, estab- 
lished on a tolerably secure basis ; but 
the difference, and it is a vital one, lies 
here. Power in England resides in 
three branches of the legislature; in 
America, it is invested solely in one — 
viz., the people. Judges in Great Bri- 
tain can be displaced only by the crown, 
on an address of both houses of parlia- 
ment — a union of the representatives 
of property and numbers, which can 
never take place except on a flagrant 
case of judicial iniquity, or the total 
prostration of our liberties. In Ame- 
rica, they are in all the states liable to be 
removed by a vote of the two branches 
of the legislature, both of whom are 
elected by the people — ^that is, on the 
simple declared will of one interest in 
society, namely, the majority in num- 
bers. 

74. In several states, their tenure of 
office expires in six or seven years ; in 
two states, in one.f If their decisions 
are obnoxious to the feelings, however 



* In thirteen states the judges hold office during good behaviour, in eight others during 
periods of not less than seven years : in some instances these periods are from twelve to 
Ifteen years. In two states they hold office but for one year. In but one instance they 
Are appointed directly by the people, and they can never be removed by the direct action 
of the people. In thirteen states they are appointed by the legislatures ; in twelve by the 
governors, with the advice of a senate or council. They are removable only by im- 
peachment, or in some instances by an address of both branches of the legislature, for 
•which usually the votes of two-thirds or three-fourths of the House must concnx— North 
AmeiHcan Review, No. 119, p. 394. The Author is happy, on this high autliority, to correct 
an error into which he had fallen, in regard to the appointment of the judges in America, 
in his former editions ; and at the same time to express his high sense of the liberal and 
impartial spirit, as well as distinguished ability, with which his work has been reviewed, 
and its opinions often combated, in that distinguished periodical. 



t The following are the provisions on the subject of judicial tenure in 
of the United States :— 

ip___ af CUB.. Bow B«IIMT»bIe 

I.— Maine. 

1 1.— M ASS ACH USETTS. 

Supreme Judges, Good behaviour./ Governor on address 
Justices of Peace, Seven years. 1 of both Houses. 

III.^Xew Hampshire. 

Supreme Judges, Good behaviour. /<^J«»™°^^^dCo^9JJ 
Justices of Peice, Five years. \ Hou^sr 



the different states 



Const. Maine, art 
vi. § 4, and ix. 5. 

Massachusetts 
Const c. iii. art 
lands. 



Const New Hamp- 
shire, art Jud, 



Pow. §1,3. 
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excited, of the multitude, the^ are sure 
not to be re-elected. The highest tal- 
ent at the bar rarely, from this cause, 
condescends to accept judicial situa- 
tions ; and consequently the ability of 
the bench is generally unequal to that 



of the counsel, and their station in life 
inferior. This appears in the dearest 
manner from the amount of the salaries 
pdd to these functionaries, which, even 
in the highest stations, never exceeds 
£1200, and in the local judicatures 



IV.— Vkbmokt. 

Supreme Judges, 
JuBticeeofPeace» 

V.—Rhodb Island. 
Supreme Judges, 
Justices of Peuoe, 

VI.— CONNKOTICUT. 

Supreme Judges, 
Justices of Peace, 

VII.— Nbw York. 

Supreme Judges, 

Jusiioes of Peace, 
VIII.— Nkw Jkbsst. 

Supreme Judges, 
Justices of Peace, 

IX.— Pennsylvania . 
Supreme Court, 
Justices of Peace, 

X.— Delaware. 

Supreme Judges, 
Justices of Peace, 

XI.— Maryland. 

Supreme Judges, 
Justices of Peace, 

XII.— Virginia. 



Good behaviour, f Governor on address 
Do. ( of botii Houses. 



Good behaviour, f Governor on address 
Do. ( of Legislature. 



Good behaviour. ) 
One year. ) 



Do. Do. 



Good behaviour, "I Do. Legislative 
till sixty years. > minority. 
Five years, j 



Seven years. 
Five years. 



» Impeachment by As- 
) semblybeforeCounciL 



Fifteen years. ) Governor on address 
Terms of Ten > of two-thirds of both 
and E^ve years, j Houses. 

^v^^er^-r^r-o?tw2!t^^^ 
Seven years. "( both Houses. 

n/^/^/1 )^/k1.o^•/vn« f Govexnor on address 
Good behaviour. J of two-thirds of both 
^- ( Houses. 

r Governor on address 



fxroi'^ «cK,^e''«"l'^^°^of?^ 



Da 



XIII.— North Carolina. 

Supreme Judges, 
Justices of Peace, 

XIV.— South Carolina. 



t Houses. 



Good behaviour. ( Governor on address of 
Do. 1 two-thirds of Senate. 



Supreme Judges, 
Justices of Peace, 

XV.— Georgia. 

Supreme Judges, 
Justices of Peace, 

XVL— Kentucky. 

Supreme Judges, 
Justices of Peace, 

XVII.— Tennessee. 

Supreme Judges, 
Inferior Judges, 

XVIII.— Ohio. 

Supreme Judges, 
Justices of Peace, 

VOL. XII. 



(On Impeachment by 
Good behaviour.j two-thirds of Senate 



Do. 



Uo 



Three years. 
Good behaviour. 



address of both 
louses. 



Governor on address 
two-thirds of both 



{Go^ 
of 
H< 



Houses. 

n^r^ w»1,«<.r4/^»* ( Govcmor on address 
Good behaviour. 1 of two-thirds of both 
"^' {. Houses. 

fP™^i-o ««^ i By Senate on address 
^thtJ^ \ of two-thirds of Re- 
Eight years. | presentatives. 

By Senate on address 
of two-thirds of Re- 
presentatives. 



Seven years. 
Three years. 



Const Vermont, § 
24. 



Charter of Charles 
II. and Const. 



Const. Connecti- 
cut, art V. S 3. 



Const. New York, 
art V. § 1, 3, and 
6. 



Const New Jersey, 
§12. 



Const Pennsylva- 
nia, art. v. S 2. 



Const Delaware, 
artvi. SU>23. 



Art. ix. amend- 
ment of Const. 

Const Virginia, 
artiiL § 12, and 
V. § 1 and 2. 

Const North Caro- 
lina, art. iii. § \, 2, 
and 3, Orig. Con. 



Const Soutb Caro- 
lina, art 6, S 1- 



Const Georgia, art. 
UL SI and 4. 



Const. Kentucky, 
art iv. § 3. 



Const Tennessee, 
art. vi. 5 2, 3, 4. 

Const. Ohio, art 
iiL S 8, 11. 



1 
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•fen of ibe gnaiait Btnfeai^ leidom 
rsMhcs £500 a-year.* But althot^ 
tim e impoituxt fanetiaawws hold 
their officM duiing tlw pliMiire of • 
legialatiire elected bj a mere majoril^ 
of mimfaen, as iros the case ia fVanee 



irfter the fint ontbreak of the Beridii- 
tion, yet no Mspicion attaches to their 
judgments; and justice is impartially 
administerad, in questions at least be- 
tween; man and man, except perhaps in 
a very few peiltical eases^ on the bench. 



SIX— Ihdiaka. 



Supreme Judges, 
Justices of Peaoe» 

ZX— LomsuiNA. 



Hovnnonbte 



Seven years. 
Do, 



fByi 
J on 
1 by 



m^ofity of Senate 
an impeachment 
majority of Re- 
preeentatiTes. 



Ctonst. IncUana, 
art. iii. § 23» art 



fS^STo-J"^^ '^'5^'M°gJ|e-"S»?^ '^^.Yf^-' 



XXI.— Mississippi. 



Two years. 
Two years. 



/Governor on address 
. oft 



'. u. two-thirds of both 
C Houses. 



Supreme Judges, 
Justices of Peace, 

XXIL— Illinois. 

Supreme Judges. Good behaviour, f ^^7®™^.^,. ^5,^<Jf^ 
JuifcicMoflWa. Do. \ Houses 

Good behaviour, f ^7™Tv .^ ^^S 
«vw« u^»y luu* I Qf t wo-thirds of both 

"^ ( Houses. 



Justices of Peace, 

XXIIL— Alabama. 

Supreme Judges, 
Justices of Peace, 

XXIV.— MlSSOUBL 

Supreme Judges, 
Justices of Peace, 
XXY.— Michigan. 

Supreme Judges, 
Justices of Peace, 

ZX VI.— Arkansas. 

Supreme Judges, 
Justices of Peace, 



Good behaviour. 
Do. 



Seven years. 
Do, 



Eight years. 
Two years. 



fGo^ 
I H< 



Governor on address 
two-thirds of both 
Houses. 

/"Two- thirds of Senate 
] on impeachment by 
1 majority of Repre- 
(. sentatives. 

/"Two-thirds of Senate 
J on address by ma- 
J jority of Bepresenta- 
(. tives. 



Const. Mississippi, 
art. iv. f 2, 3, 24, 
27 

Const. Illinois, art 
vL §5. 



Const. Alabama, 
art. V. S 13. 

Const. Missouri, 
art. V. $ 13, 10, 
17. 



Const Michigan, 
art ii. § 6, and 
viiL j 2, 3. 



Const. ArlrftngiM^ 

art. iv. S 26, 27, 
and art vi. § 7, 10. 



Salaries paid to judges supreme and inferior in America > 



Bfrflars. 
6060 or £1060 



4500- 
3600 — 
2000 — 
2500 — 
2000 — 
2500 — 
1000 — 
2000 — 



900 
700 
400 
600 
400 
000 
200 
400 



Chief Justice of Supreme Court, 
Ordinary Judges, 
Chief Judge of New York, 
Secraid Judge of New York, . 
Chief Judge of Pennsylvania^ « 

— — North Carolina, 

— — South Carolina, 

— — Ohio, . 
~- — Missouri, 

And the others in proportion.— /Staf. Jim. 1841, p. 64. 

Connected with this subject there is a very curious f 
yet springing from the same motive at bottom in society . 

mocracy in America. It is mentioned by Tocqueville, and the same &ct is also attested 
by Chevalier, that while the greater appointments in America are not paid at so high a 
rate as a tenth, or sometimes a twentieth part of what the same class of offieera in Europe 
reeeive, the inferior class of functionaries draw often three, sometimes five times as much 
as their brethren on this side of the Atlantic. The President of the United States has six thou- 
sand a-year, and the highest judge in the republic twelve hundred ; but a common sailor 
has five pounds a-month, and a sheriff-officer or macer from fifty to a hundred pounds 
a-year. In Great Britain, the sovereign has two hmidred thousand pounds a-year for the 
privy purse, exclusive of the civil list, which constitutes no part of the royal expenses ; and 
the highest judges ten or fifteen thousand. But the common sailor has one pound fifteen 
a-mouth, besides his allowances and rations, which may amount to as much more, and the 



*act, indicative of the opposite effect, 
;y, of aristocracy in Europe and de- 
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Densoeniie jealowf , bjthit dependenoe 
whieh it ezaets, and the toaiDty remu- 
neratioii wbidi it offen, may effectually 
exclude elevated charaeter or ahining 
abilitieB irom public sttuatioiis ; but 
by fixing the attention of all on public 
functionaries, it proyidee the only ef- 
fectual antidote to official corruption. 

75. Literaxy and intellectual ability 
of the highest clan are oomparatr^ely 
rare in America. The names of Cooper, 
Channing, and Washington Irving, in- 
deed, amply demonstrate that the Ame- 
rician soU is not wanting in genius of 
the most elevated and ftiscinating ch*- 
racter. Bancroft has given a history 
of the Upited States distinguiBhed by 
profound thought^ accurate research, 
and a manly eloquence ; and Presoott, 
in his fascinating pages, has communi- 
cated to the romance of Castilian ex- 
ploit the riches of classic lore, the col- 
ours of painting, and the glow of poetiy. 
But these are the exceptions, not the 
rule. Such is the concentration of 
public interest on objects of present, 
and often passing concern, that neither 
the future nor the past excite general 
attention. The classics are in little 
esteem, except with the veiy highest 
class of writers; a certain amount of 
average education in the dead languages 
is general, considerable knowledge of 
them uncommon. Works in the ab- 
struse branches of phUosoj^y or specu- 
lation are rare. We have the authority 
of Tocqueville for the assertion, that 
so generally are they regardless <^ his- 
torical records or monuments, ^lat half 
a century hence the national annals, 
even of these times, could only be 
written from the arduves of other 



states. Wxtii a ttm brilliant excep- 
tions, the Americans have no litera- 
ture ; they have only pamphlsteen and 
journalists.* literary talent is, in a 
great degree, direoted to the wants or 
amusements of the day ; it is vehement 
and impassioned, often in the highest 
degree able, among them ; bat in gene- 
ral regardless of other and m<»e dur- 
able concerns. The poetty of America 
ia often beautiful : there is nothing 
more touching in literature than some 
of the fugitive pieces in their general 
cc^ections. But, generally speaking, 
it is descriptive, not reflective : the 
wide expanse of natural beauty, not 
the receding recesses of national event, 
seem to have chiefly struck their imagi- 
nations This peculiarity, however, is 
not owing to any deficiency in the na- 
tional taste for &e higher Immches of 
literature, but to the Het that England, 
as the older state, has hitherto in a 
great degree kept possession of the 
American market in the productions 
of thought So great is still the in- 
fluence of this start, that the highest 
class of American authors, sudi ae 
Cooper, Presoott, and Washington Ir- 
ving, publish aU iJieir works in London 
in preference to their own country. 
But the taste for En^^ish daasical 
writing is not only genml, but almoat 
umversaL The leading popular au- 
thors of Great Britain are all published 
in America, and read with avidity. So 
numerous are the editions of the more 
celelvated writers of this country which 
appear on the other side of the Atlantic, 
that they exceed those published in 
England itself This afllords decisive 
evidence, that if their own writers are 



door-keeper or macer would think himself well paid with half of what hii brother in Ame- 
rica enjoys. Human nature is the same on both sides of the water. Aiistocracy in Europe 
liberallv provides for the functionaries who are drawn from its own class, or the splendour 
with which it sympathises; democracy in America rewards in the most niggardlv manner 
the elevated class of public servants, with which it feels no identity ot interMt, and reserves. 
all its liberality for the inferior one, tcom which it itself expects to derive benefit.— See: 
TocQVSViLLB, ii. 78^ 75 ; Chxvaubb, ii. IM. 

* ** In the New World thero is no literature either classic, romantic, or Indian :— 
classic, the Americans have no models; romantic, they have no middle ages; Indian, 
the Americans despise the savages, and regard the woods with horror, as a prison re- 
served for them. Thus it is not literature fay itself, literature properly so called, that 
exists in America: it is literature made serviceable to the variom requirements of 
society ; it is the literature of mechanics, of merchants, of mariners, of labourers." — 
Ohateavbriakd's Memoin, ii. 815. This description applies to America fifty years 
ago, since which her great authors have arisen ; but that it is genemlly true at this 
moment, may be judged of by the Ceict that it is precisely the condition, so £ar as r^farda 
literature, of the manufacturing districts of Great Britain at this time. 
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chiefly occupied with objects of local 
or party contention, the taste for a 
higher class of literature is diffused to 
a surprising degree through the com- 
munity. The Americans say this gen- 
eral taste for foreign literature is in- 
consistent with a deficiency in native 
literaiy talent. They might as well 
say, that because a vast quantity of 
French wine is drunk in England, there- 
fore Great Britain has -vineyards equal 
to those of Champagne or Burgundy. 
"America," says De Tocqueville, "is 
the country in the world where the 
people are most fond of literature, and 
where it is least cultivated by them- 
selves."* 

76. Legislation, stamped with the 
same character, is almost entirely en- 
grossed with objects of material, and 
often only temporaiy importance. The 
struggles of interest between contend- 
ing provinces or classes in society ; the 
formation of railroads, canals, or har- 
bours, for the advantage of particular 
districts; the establishment of joint- 
stock companies as a source of indi- 
vidual profit, engross nine-tenths both 
of the genend and local legislation of 
the United States. The press, which 
everywhere aboimds, and is diffused to 
a d^^e imexampled in any other 
country, though by no means deficient 
in ability, is generally distinguished by 
violence, personalities, and rancoiir. Its 
influence is so considerable in guiding 

* Tho Author hopes he will not be ac- 
cused of vanity, if he refers to the success of 
his own work for a proof of this assertion. 
** Notwithstanding the repugnance which 
is felt among us to Mr Alison's misrepresen- 
tations of the United States, and the still 
stronger antipathy to anti-republican here- 
sies, such are the cravings for historical 
literature, and the avidity with which it is 
read, that Mem thotuand copies of his own 
work are already disseminated before tho 
printing of the entire work is finished."— 
JSoU to American edition of this Hiitory, vol. iv. 
446. New York, 1846 : Harper and Brothers. 
It is a curious proof, however, of the inability 
■of the American m^ority to bear a free dis- 
cussion on their customs and institutions, 
that a popular edition of this History has 
been published in the United States trithout 
the ehiipter on America; and this is held forth 
by the advertiser as a great recommendation. 
They seem to have embraced the old prin- 
ciple of the English law, ** the greater the 
truth, the greater tho libel, because it is the 
more difficult to bear." 



the irresistible impulse of public opin- 
ion, that it may truly be said to be the 
ruler of the state, though itself is 
swayed by the interests and passions 
of Uiose to whom its productions are 
addressed It is well known in the 
United States, that public services the 
most important, private character the 
most immaculate, furnish no protection 
whatever against its calumnies ; and 
that by a combination among the edi- 
tors of newspapers, should so unlike- 
ly an event occur, the noblest and best 
citizens of America may at any time be 
driven into exile.+ 

77. In one most important branch 
of knowledge, the Americans have al- 
ready acquired great and de^rved dis- 
tinction. Their legal writers exhibit a 
degree of learning, judgment, and pene- 
tration, which, honourable to any coun- 
try, is in the highest degree remarkable 
in one, the career of which has so re- 
cently commenced. The works of 
Storey, Kent, and Greenleaf are dis- 
tinguished alike by industry, research, 
and reflection, arranged in systematic 
order, and guided by the spirit of ex- 
tensive and enlightened observation. 
It is not going too far to assert, that 
they are superior to any systematic 
writings of a similar description which 
England has produced. Nor is it dif- 
ficult to discern the cause of this re- 
markable excellence. Every great sys- 
tem of law is the result of experience. 
The greatest intellect, the most pene- 
trating genius, is unequal to the task, 
till ei]Iightened by the wisdom learned, 
the disappointments felt, during many 

t " It is certain that, for a series of dan- 
gerous years, the American press has become 
the vehicle of the most atrocious personal cal- 
umny, and the most flatulent national self- 
adulation. Bodies of men, however ignorant 
and small,have come to consider themselves as 
integral portions of a community which never 
errs, and consequently entitled to esteem 
themselves infallible. When in debt, they 
have fimcied it political liberty to pay their 
■ ' "" ■ di« 



debts with the strong hand. This 
has already passed out of New Tork into Penn- 
sylvania : it will spread, like any other epi- 
demic, over the whole country ; and there 
will soon be a severe struggle amongst us, 
between the knave and the honest man. Let 
the ckuss of tiie latter look to it ; it is to be 
hoped it is still sufficiently powerful to con- 
qtier." — CooPSB, Pre/ace to Lwy Hardinge, 
1844. 
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saccessive ages. The Roman law, one 
of the most extraordinary monumenta 
of uninspired wisdom which the world 
has ever seen, slowly grew up from the 
wisdom of the prsstors, largely aided 
by the experience of other states, dur- 
ing thirty generations. It is the hasty 
and ill-considered enactments of posi- 
tive legislation, often dictated by self- 
ishness, directed by impulse, and drawn 
up in ignorance, which form the great- 
est, because the most irremediable ob- 
stacles to the formation of a perfect 
system of jurisprudence. 

78. That England has felt, in its ut- 
most extent, the force of this evil, need 
be told to none who are acquainted 
with the gigantic intricacies of its 
statute-book, or felt the blessing which 
it would be if nineteen-twentieths of 
it were by one sweeping enactment 
consigned to oblivion. The Americans 
have got quit, by their independence, 
of the authority of English acts of 
parliament; while their want of any 
adequate store of national decisions 
has compelled them to have recourse 
to the great masters of English law, 
for those equitable precedents which 
the English judges had mainly adopted 
from the wisdom and experience of 
Roman jurisprudence. Thus the Ame- 
rican law is based upon the best parts 
of the laws of Rome and England, and 
is at the same time in a great degree 
free of the positive enactments which 
have constituted the principal diffi- 
culty in both. By this means their 
systematic writers are enabled to fol- 
low out principle to its consequences, 
and exhibit a consistent system of 
jurisprudence to a degree impossible 
in an older state, in which the shock 
of long-contendixig interests has estab- 



lished numerous points of statute law, 
irreconcilable either with principle or 
expedience. The decisions of the Ame- 
rican courts are in general unexcep- 
tionable in cases between man and man : 
between man and the prejudices or 
passions of the despotic majority, the 
decisions of their courts, constrained 
by the absolute power of juries deeply 
impregnated with their feelings, are 
often of a veiy different description. 

79. Slavery, as all the worla knows, 
exists to a great extent in a laige part 
of the United States. It is in the 
southern states that this dreadful evil 
almost exclusively prevails ; for al- 
though the Negro race extends into 
the northern puts of the Union, yet 
their number is declining in these dis- 
tricts, while it is rapidly increasing in 
those to the south; and the present 
comparative rate of increase of ihe two 
races justifies the hope, that ere long 
slavery will be entirely confined to 
those parts of America which border 
on the tropics. There, however, it pre- 
vails to a prodigious extent, and nearly 
the whole labour, both field and do- 
mestic, is performed by the African 
race. In the six states of VirginiBy 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Geor- 
gia, Alabama, and Mississippi,* there 
were in 1840 no less than 1,751,529 
slaves — a vast number, considering 
that the total free white population of 
the same districts is omy 2,406,876. 
History has not yet solved the ques- 
tions, either whether the Negro race 
can ever be induced to labour continu- 
ously and eflfectively without the co- 
ercion of a master; or whether the 
whites are capable of bearing the efiect 
of rural work in hot climates. But 
the experience, alike of Africa in every 
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—Centus, 1841. 
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age, of St Domingo in the last, and of 
the Britieh West India colonies in the 
present, seems to lead to the belief 
that both questions must be resolved 
in the negative : that the N^gro con- 
stitution poBseses an aptitude for bear- 
ing the effect of tropical heat to which 
the European is a stranger ; and that 
the utmost which philanthropy can do 
for the descendants of Canaan in the 
New "World — of whom it was prophe- 
sied that they should be the servants 
of those of Japhet* — is to mitigate 
their sufiferings, and restrain the sever- 
ity of their oppression. 

80. The most eneigetic efforts have 
been made for a number of years back, 
by a humane and philanthropic party 
in the United States, headed by not a 
few leaders of genius and ability, to 
produce a general feeling against the 
farther continuance of slavery in any 
part of the Union ; but although they 
have succeeded in procuring its aboli- 
tion in a few states where the Negroes 
were inconsiderable in number, they 
have made no sort of impression in 
those where they are numerous. All 
the efforts of philanthropy, all the 
force of eloquence, have been shat- 
tered against the obvious interests of a 
body of proprietors dependent for their 
existence on slave labour, and the ex- 
perienced dangers of precipitate eman- 
cipation. It is perfectly understood 
in every part of the Union, that the 
first serious attempt to force the free- 
dom of the Negroes upon the country 
by a general measure, will be the 
signal for an immediate separation of 
the southern states from the confede- 
ration. Superficial observers are never 
weary of throwing their tenacious re- 
tention of slavery in America in the 
face of the republicans of that coun- 
try, and proclaiming it as the greatest 
of all inconsistencies, for those who 
are so ambitious of maintaining and 
extending their own privileges, to deny 
even common freedom to others who 
happen to be subject to their power. 
More profound thinkers have observ- 
ed, that this democratic principle is it- 

* " Gk>d shall enlarge Japhet, and he shall 
dwell in the tents of Shem : and Canaan sliall 
be his servant."— fi'wiMi*, ix. 27. 



self the main cause of the obstinate 
retention of the servient race in 
slavery; that in every countiy and 
age of the world, those who are loud- 
est in the assertion of their own privi- 
leges, are the least inclined to share 
them with others; that they are ex- 
tremely willing to level down to a cer- 
tain point, but extremely unwilling to 
level vp from below to the same point ; 
and that that point is always to be 
found in that stratum of society where 
the majority of the electors is placed. 
There cannot be a doubt that the ob- 
servations of Mr Burke on this subject 
are well founded. The English Re- 
formed House of Commons would never 
have emancipated the West India Ne- 
groes, if they had been in the employ- 
ment of even a part of the electors. 
Witness the obstinate resistance the 
democratic members of the legislature 
make to any restriction on the practi- 
cal slavery of the factory children. 

81. Volumes without number have 
been written on the manners of the 
Americans : their exclusive system in 
society; their national vanity and ir- 
ritability at censure; — and many of 
these productions, lively and amusing, 
are penned in no friendly, and often in 
no just spirit. The whole subject may 
be dismissed in a single paragraph. 
The manners of the Americans are the 
manners of Great Britain, minus the ar- 
istocracy, the landowners, the army, and 
the established church. Their standard 
of morality is not high, but it is in an 
eminent degree praicticaL It is not 
founded on chivalrous recollections, 
but on every day's experience. They 
do not speak of the beauty of virtue ; 
they speak of its utility. The Ameri- 
can moralists have abandoned all hope 
of counteracting the selfish propensi- 
ties of our nature — they labour only 
to turn them into the safest channel. 
In New York and Philadelphia, the 
society of the great merchants is xm- 
disUnguishable from that of the same 
rank in the greatest towns of the Brit- 
ish Islands : the habits of the Ame- 
rican middle class, if a few revolting 
customs are excepted, wiU find a par- 
allel in our steam-boats, railway-trains, 
and stage-coaches. Exclusive society 
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is praetued to «n extent, and pexradeB 
aH ranks to a depth, altogether un- 
known in most JBhiropean communi- 
ties, where ihe distinotioni of rank 
have been long established, an -well 
understood, and not liable to be in- 
fringed upon, except by peculiar merit 
or good fortune.* But this is tiie 
necessary result of the total absence 
of all hereditary rank, and may be wit- 
nessed to nearly the same extent, and 
from the same causes, in the oommer- 
dal and manufacturing cities of Oteat 
Bkitain. 

82. The admiration for rank which 
is genmslly felt in America, especially 
by the Mr sex, is exeessiye. They are 
in an especial manner desirous of the 
lustro of descent &om old families in 
Great Britain. But that is commcm to 
^bem. with republicans all the world 
over. The abolition of titles of hon- 
our in democratic communities is the 
resolt, not of a contempt, but of an in- 
ordinate desire, lor such distanctions ; 
they injure, when enjoyed by a few, the 
self-krre of those who do not possess 
tiiem ; and since the majority cannot 
enjoy that advantage, — for if they could 
it would cease to be one, — they are re- 
solved that none ebsiXL Hence it is 
that, in t^e first fervour of each of thdr 
many revolutions, the fVendi abolished 
titles of honour ; and as uniformly re- 
curred to them when the burst of the 
moment was over. The Amwicans are 
vain on all national subjects, and ex- 
cessively sensitive to censure, however 
slight, and most of all to ridicule; but 

* *' 'Tou can't imagfioe,' said aa Amevicaa 
f^ isb.B daughter of a millinQr, to Miss Mar- 
tineau, ' what a nice set we have at school ; 
we never let any of the JMberdashery daughters 
ajuodau vfUh vs.* My informant went on 
to laention how anxious ^e and her aet 
of about sixty young people were to visit ' ex- 
cltuively'among themselves : * how delightfiil 
it would be to have no grwer^ daughters 
am&ng them ;* but * that was found to be im- 
poBsible.'"— MABTiNEAn. iii. 83. "CoAwn 
nan^ cmxmum wutant qyi tram mare curruwL" 

** The Americans, who fi:eely mix with one 
amyther in political assemblies, carefully se- 
parate themselves into small but very distinct 
aaaociations, in order to taste apart the en- 
joyments of private life. Each would wili- 
iogly receive his fellow-citizenfi as his equals, 
bat it is a very few indeed that he receives 
among his fiiends or his gQesta."t— TbOQCi- 
VILLB, iv. 107. 



that obtains iwariably with those dass- 
es or individuals who have not historic 
descent or great peraonal achievements 
or qualities to rest upon, and who^ de- 
sirous of general applause, have a seoztat 
sense that in some particulacs they may 
be undeserTing of it The Americans 
have already done great Ihings : when 
they have continued a century longer 
in tiie same career, they will, like the 
Englii^ be a proud, and cease to be a 
vain pec^e. Vanity, as Bulwer has 
well remarked, is a pasaion whidi feeds 
on little gratifications, but requires 
them constantly ; pride rests on great 
things, and is indifferent to momentary 
aj^lause. The English not only noway 
resent, but positively enjoy, the hidi- 
crous exhibitions made €i their man- 
ners on 1^ Fr6n<^ stage. Such bur- 
lesques would be to the Americans like 
flaying alive. The English recoHect 
that the French learned these peculiar- 
ities when the British troops occupied 
Fteris. 

8S. How, then, has it happened tiiat 
a country possessing none of the secu- 
rities against external danger or inter- 
nal convulsion, whidi have been eLse- 
^ere found to be indispensable, has 
still g(me on increasing and fiouiidiing; 
extending alike in internal strang& 
and ext^nal considOTation ; and still 
exhibitmg, though with sevowl omin- 
ous heaves, an unruffled saiface in gen- 
eral society ? The solution of this x>e- 
euliarity is to be found in Ihe circum- 
stance, that tiie United States have no 
neighbouring powers either capable of 
endangering their security, or likely to 
gain by provoking their hostilil^ ; that 
the majority of 4he electors, as yet, are 
owners of land, and therefore have an 
interest in resisting or preventing 
spoliation of real property; and that 
the back settiements furmsh a perpe- 
tual and ready issue for all their rest- 
less activity and discontented energy, 
to eihaust and enrich itself in pacific 
warfare with the forest When these 
peculiarities have ceased to diBtingnTflh 
them, as cease they must in the pro- 
gresB of things ; "vdien the growth of 
population, and completed appropria- 
tion of land, have rendered the olass 
of workmen who live by wages more 
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nmneroTis than those who haye properly 
of their own, and the filling up or dis- 
tance of the frontier settlements has 
dosed that vast outlet to the selfish de- 
sires and ill humours of the state, — 
the political power, now vested in num- 
bers, will inevitably produce a general 
disruption and chaos of society, at- 
tended with consequences as disastrous 
as those which in our times have deso- 
lated the provinces of South America.* 
This can only be prevented if , as is not 
improbable, a sense of the approaching 
danger, or events that cannot now be 
foreseen, restore to the United States 
those safeguards against human wicked- 
ness whi(£ have in all other ages and 
countries been found to be essential 
to the existence of society. "There 
is no limit," says De Tocqueville, " to 
general misery, if men remain selfish 
and grasping after they have become 
equal 

84. In many of the fundamental par- 
ticulars which distinguish the United 
States of America from all other coun- 
tries of the world, the British pro- 
vinces in Canada entirely participate. 
They have the same boimdless extent 
of unappropriated territoiy, in some 
places rich and fertile, in others ster- 
ile and unproductive ; the same active 
and persevering race to subdue it ; the 
same restless spirit of adventure, per- 
petually ui^ging men into the recesses 
of the forest in quest of independence; 
the same spirit of freedom and enter- 

* This period, if we may trust the most 
popular writer in the United States, is not 
far distant " Formerly," says Cooper, " the 
aodacious sophism of calling landed property 
a monopoly, in a country possessing above a 
hundred acres to each som, was not broach- 
ed. Men did not then set themselves up as 
representatives of the whole community, and 
interpret the laws in their own favour, as if 
l^ey were the first principles of the entire 
repubhc. A crisis is at hand, and we are 
about to see the laws triumphant, or acts of 
aggression that will far outdo all that has 
hitiierto rested on the American name in re- 
gard to pecuniary transactions. The signs of 
the times are ominous as re^rds real liberty, 
by substituting in its stead the most fearful 
oif all tyrannies, the spurious, in its place. God 
alone knows for what we are reserved ; but 
one thing is certain, there must be a move- 
ment backward, or the nation is lost."— 
OoopBR, Luejf Hardinge, ilL 223. 



the same advantages arising 
im the powers of knowledge, the 
habits of civilisation, the force of 
credit, the capacities of industry. Their 
progress in respect of wealth and popu- 
lation, accordingly, has been nearly at 
Uie same rate, at least since, in the 
middle of the last century, they fell 
under the British dominion, as that 
of the neighbouring provinces in the 
United States. Both have regularly 
gone on, doubling in somewhat less 
than a quarter of a century, — & rate of 
advance which may be considered as 
the maximum of colonial increase in 
the most favourable circumstances, and 
when lai^gely aided by emigration from 
the parent state. The total inhabi- 
tants of the British possessions in Ame- 
rica are now about two millions : but 
when it is recollected that the natural 
increase of this number is aided by an 
annual immigration of from fifty to 
sixty thousand persons in the prime of 
life from the British Islands, which 
number is rapidly increasing, it may 
well be imagined that it is destined to 
become, ere long, one of the most 
powerful states of the New World. 
The proprietors in Lower Canada alone 
are above sixty thousand, or one in 
nine of the whole population; while 
the paupers are only four thousand five 
himdred and fifty-two, or one in one 
hundred and fifty-one of the popula- 
tion, — nimibers the exact converse of 
what obtains in Great Britain.t 

It is not the points of resemblance 

t The population of the British possessions 
in North America, according to the last cen- 
suses, taken in 1884 and 1842, was as fol- 
lows : — 

1834. 1842. 

Lower Canada, . 549,006 640,000 

Upper Canada, . 836,461 486,055 

New Brunswick, . 162,156 166,162 

NovaScotiaand Cape 

Breton, . 142;548 178,237 

Prince Edward's 

Island, . . S2,292 41.37d 

Newfoundland, . 75,000 101,241 



Total, 



1,287,462 l,603,0n 



Upper Canada, in 1848, contained 723,292 
inhabitants.— Martin's BrUish Colonies, 1. 
182. lu Lower Canada there were in the 
same year 768,384 persons.— Fokteb's ParL 
ra6Ie«,xiL 279,283. 
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between Canada and the United States 
of America, it is the points of their 
difference, which require to be pointed 
out ; and they are so remarkable as to 
indicate, not obscurely, a different ul- 
timate destiny for the two nations. 

85. The character of the Canadians 
bears the same relation to that of the 
Americans that the Tyrolese does to 
that of the Swiss. Both are spnmg 
from the same race, are subjected to 
the same necessities, are animated by 
the same ambition, and enjoy, in a great 
measure at least, the same advantages. 
But there is this difference between 
them, and in its ultimate effects it may 
prove a vital one. The American has 
no sovereign ; in him the aspirations of 
loyalty are lost, the glow of patriotic 
devotion is dififused over so immense 
a surface as to be well-nigh evaporated ; 

Increafle of Population in Lower Canada. 
Ymn, PopBlatlon. 

1764, 76,276 

1783^ 113,012 

1825 425,080 

1831, 540,628 

1841 638.000 

1848, 768.334 

— Maltb Brun. ix. 170. In the last eighty 
years the population has multiplied tenfold. 
The population of Upper Canada alone is 
now (1840) above 800,000, and the total inha- 
bitants of the British provinces of North 
America are scarcely, if at all, under 2, 000, 000. 
—See Maltb Brun, xi. 179 ; American Stat. 
Aim., 267; and Martin's Cb{on«aiBiiitof:y,ili. 

LI, Table. The number of immigrants who 
ve landed at Quebec and Montreal, in the 
subjoined years, have been as follows. The 
marked diminution in the year 1838, being 
the year of the Canadian Bevolt, is a striking 
commentary upon the tendency of the crimi- 
nal ambition of its unprincipled leaders :— 

1831, . 49,783 

1832, . . 06,339 

1833, . . 28,808 

1834, . 40,060 

1835, . . 16,673 

1836, . . 35,226 

1837, . . 29,884 

1838, (BebeUion,) . 4,677 

1839, . . 12.658 

1840, . . 32,293 

1841, . . 38,164 

1842, . . 64,128 

1843, . • 23,618 

1844, . . 22,924 

1845, . . 31,803 

1846, . . 43,439 

1847, • . 109,600 

1848, • . 31,065 
—Martin's BriHsh. Ooloniet, i. 108 ; andPoR- 
TRR's ParL TabUi, vi. 166; vil. 199; viii. 
199; xii.263. 



and, from having no visible or tangible 
object to rest upon, the generous affec- 
tions are too often obliterated, and in- 
dividual ambition, private advance- 
ment, the thirst for gold, absorb every 
&culty of the mind. In the Canadian, 
on the other hand, patriotic ardour is 
in general mingled with chivalrous de- 
votion; the lustre of British descent, 
the glories of British renown, animate 
every bosom, at least in the British 
race ; and with the well-founded pride 
arising from the contemplation of their 
own vast natural advantages, and hon- 
ourable martial exploits, is mingled a 
strong and personal attachment to the 
throna In Upper Canada, in^ parti- 
cular, which now (1849) numbers above 
seven hundred and fifty thousand in- 
habitants, these sentiments are pecu- 
liarly strong. The laige bodies of Scot- 
tish Highlanders who have settled in 
its secluded wilds have borne with 
them from their native mountains the 
loyal ardour by which their race has 
been distinguished in every period of 
British histoiy; on all occasions of 
hazard they have been foremost at the 
post of honour ; and to tiie patriotic 
attachment of the inhabitants of that 
noble province the preservation of those 
magnificent possessions to the British 
crown is mainly to be ascribed. It has 
Radicals in abundance, like eveiy other 
part of the British dominions ; but the 
majority is firm, like the inhabitants of 
Great Britain, in their attachment to 
their sovereign. The effect of this 
spirit upon national character is in- 
odculabla It produces that first and 
greatest step in social elevation — a f or- 
getfulness of self, a devotion to others, 
a surrender of the heart to the generous 
affections. And from its tendency to 
concentrate the eneigies of men upon 
patriotic objects, it may at some future 
period, especially if its connection with 
England is maintained, combined with 
the incalculable advantages of the water 
communication by the great chain of 
lakes, come to counterbalance all the 
riches of the basin of the Mississippi, 
and reassert in America the wonted su- 
periority of northern valour over south 
em opulence. 

86. A peculiar and highly interesting 
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feature of sooiety in Lower Canada is 
to be found in toe habUana, or natives 
of French deeoenl Theeesimple people, 
for the most part entirelj onedncated, 
and under the guidance of their Gatho- 
lic prieBts, oomprise eig^t-nintha of the 
^ole population of ^t pnrvinoe, and 
their number now is not diort of five 
hundred thousand. In every respect 
they are the antipodes of tiie Ai^lo- 
Saxon race, which elsei^ere in the New 
World has acquired so decided a pre- 
pooderanoa While the colonists of 
Britiah descent are incessantly pene- 
trating the forests in search of new 
abode^ and clearing them by their in- 
durtr^^ those of Freoich origin have in 
no instance migrated beyond the seats 
of their fiathers, and remain nmnovably 
rooted in their original settlements. 
They are more neat and clean in their 
persons than the British, Idnd-hearted 
and simple in their dispositions. Local 
attachment^ unknown in America, is 
felt in the strongest degree among the 
habitant of Canada ; and rather than 
emigrate from their native habitations, 
or penetrate the woods in search of 
more extended or richer settl^nents, 
they divide and subdivide those wbick 
they already enjoy, till they have in 
many cases become partitioned into as 
diminutive portions as in the wine pro- 
vinces of old Fraaoe. 

87. The effects of this di^Kwition 
have been in the highest degree im- 
portant. While the Britishrace has been 
continually spreading around them^with 
the same vigour as in the American 
States, and the forests in every direction 
have been falling beneath their strokes, 
the French inhabitants have been fixed 
immovably in the seats of their fathers, 
and their descendants, though greatiy 
increased in numbers, are to be found 
tilling their native fields. Hence, even 
in tiie infancy of their nation, they are 
already a prey to the evils of long es- 
tablished civilisation. Population has 
become extremely dense in districts 
where the European race has been little 
more than a century established ; and 
in the midst of a country whiish pos- 
sesses three hundred thousand square 
niiles of fertile territory, land is often 
partitioned into heritages of an acre 



and half an acre each. The ultimate 
results of this most striking peculiar- 
ity may already be distinctly foreseen. 
The British race, impelled into the wil- 
derness by the wandering spirit whidh 
belongs to their blood, and the ardent 
passions which have been nursed by 
their institutions, will overspread the 
land, and, like a surging flood, surround 
and overwhelm those isolated spots 
where the French family, adhering to 
the customs, the attachments, and the 
simplicity of their &thers, are still 
marrying and giving in marriage in 
their paternal seats. Democracy is the 
great moving spring in the social worid ; 
it is the steam-power of society, the cen- 
trifugal force ^diich impels civilisation 
into the abodes of savage man. It 
was thehabits which the fVanch settlers 
brou^t with them from their native 
monarchy, which has prevented its ope- 
ration among their descendants. 

88. A rebellion, or possibly a separa- 
tion from the parent state, was inevit- 
ably bequeathed to Canada by the con- 
stitution of 1791. That constitution, 
struck out at a heat during the first 
fervour of the French Revolution, and 
founded apparentiy on an equitable 
basis, the result of inexperience and an 
over-estimate of human nature, involved 
two isAal errors. Ist, The coimtry was 
divided into different provinces, hav- 
ing separate assemblieB, over each of 
which the representatives of the sove- 
reign presided, without any common 
or paramount l^islature in the co- 
lonies. Nothing could be more con- 
venient at first sight, or just in theory, 
than this arrangement, under whidi 
the rqiresentatives of each province as- 
sembled within their own bounds to 
discuss their matters of local interest. 
But what was its effect when the repre- 
sentatives of LowerCanada, nine-tenths 
of the inhabitants of which were of 
French descent, were in one house, and 
those of the Upper Province, seventeen- 
twentieths of whom are of British ori- 
gin, in another ; and the former were 
animated by the combined passions of 
roused democracy and national animo- 
sity, and the latter for the most port by 
British spirit and steady loyalty to the 
throne f 2d, One uniform rate of 
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qualification^ vis. the posBesBion of a 
forty-dulling freehold in the oountiy, 
or a ten-pound subject held in teTiancy 
—as by the Britiui Reform Bill^in 
towns, was established as the test of 
the elective fnadiise in all the British 
proTinoes;* a principle in appearance 
the most equitable, but in pnotice the 
most perilous and unequal, where the 
population is composed of different 
raeesof men,indiffepentdegreesof civil- 
isation, knowledge, and advancement. 
It is exactly the same thing as cutting 
clothes aooording to one measure for a 
stripling of fifteen, a man of thirty, and 
a veteran of sixty, merely because they 
happen to live under the same roof. 

89. The English have felt the evils 
of this ^tem, in its applicati(m to the 
British fslands, since the Reform Bill 
established one uniform qualification 
for&e sober English, inured to centuries 
of freedom ; uie ambitious Scotch, 
teeming with visions of democratic 
equality ; and the fieiy Irish, steeped 
in hatred of the religion and institu- 
tions of the Saxons. But these evils 
have been still more sorely felt in 
Canada^ where that unhs^py constitu- 



tion, in its ultimate effects, save the 
same powers to the French Mritafu, 
not one in fifty of whom oouldread, 
and who, speaJdng their native lan- 
guage, were but ill-reconciled to a for- 
eign dominion, as to the hardy Eng- 
lish and Scotch emigrants, who had 
brought with them across the Atlantic 
the habits and loyalty of their fathers. 
But the evils consequent on this ar- 
rangement as yet lay buried in the 
womb of time ; they were brought to 
life only by the passions and the weak- 
nesses of a future age ; and in 1812, 
when the war began, one only f eeUng 
of loyalty animated the whole inhabi- 
tants of the British North Am^erican 
possessions. Above forty thousand 
militia in arms were ready to defend 
their territory from invasion ; and the 
King of Englandhad noidiere more loyal 
subjects than the French inhabitants on 
the shores of the St Lawrence. 

90. Incalculable is the importance 
of its North American colonies to the 
British empir&t Their population, al- 
ready two millions, doubling every 
quarter of a century, promises, in fifty 
years, to amount to between seven and 



* By the act of 1791, 31 Geo. III. o. 81, the franchise is vested in forty -shilling tree- 
holders in the country ; in property to the amount of £5 sterling; or tenancy of a sub- 
ject paying £10 rent, in (owns. 

t Table showing the progress of the export and import tnde and tonnage ^th our 
North. Amerioaa possessions, from 1827 to 18i& 



T«. 


Xxporta. 
DMlarwlnlae. 


Importo. 


BriitA toniMifft. 


1827 


i:950,490 


JE468,766 


£359,793 


1838 


1,248,288 


466,065 


400,841 


1829 


1,117,422 


609,458 


431,901 


1830 


1,570,020 


682,202 


452,397 


1881 


1,922.088 


903,915 


480,236 


1832 


2.078.949 


795,652 


504,311 


18S3 


2,100.211 


756,466 


512,820 


1834 


1,339,629 


616.598 


524,606 


1835 


2,127^1 


629,051 


631,345 


1839 


2,739,507 


633,575 


620,732 


1887 


2,141,035 


684.791 


631,427 


18S8t 


1.992,459 


653,827 


665.354 


1830 


2,4(J7,31» 


731,679 


709.846 


1840 


2,847J)13 


834.427 


808.232 


18a 


3,947.061 


968,599 


841.348 


1848 


3,528,807 


1,134,169 


541,451 


1848 


1,75UU 


1,213.462 


771,906 


1844 


3,070361 


1,336,136 


789.410 


184S 


3,516,954 


1,479,134 


1,090.224 


18tf 


8,306,059 


1,312,496 


1,076,162 



— Pari. Return, 27th May 1840 ; Poktsb's Pari. Taibkt, x. 118, and ziL« xiiL, and xiv., 
p. 52-54. 
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eight millions of souls ; while the opu- 
lence of the inhabitants, and the taste 
for British comforts which they have 
brought with them from their native 
country, are likely to render them a 
boundless vent for our manufactures. 
The peculiarity of their trade, consist- 
ing chiefly of itioae bulky articles, emi- 
grants taken out, and wood brought 
home, has ah^ady rendered the com- 
merce with them the nursery of the 
British navy. Already the exports of 
British produce and manufactures to 
our North American colonies have 
reached, on an average of years, above 
three millions sterling; an amount, 
great as it is, by no means unprece- 
dented, when it is recollected that in 
1812, when the war began, the United 
States of America, with a population 
somewhat imder eight millions, took 
off annually thirteen millions* worth 
of British goods. But the marvels of 
the shipping employed in the North 
American trade exceed all other mar- 
vels. From the parliamentary returns, 
it appears that the tonnage, wholly Brit- 
ish, employed at this time (1849) in 
the trade with the North American 
provinces, has reached the enormous 
amount of eleven hundred thousand 
tons, being fully a fourth of that re- 
quired for the intercourse carried on 
in British bottoms with the whole 
world put together ; and that it has 
steadily advanced at the rate of doub- 
ling every ten years.* At this rate of 



increase, in ten years more it will give 
employment to two million tons of 
shipping, or fully a half of the whole 
British tonnage at this time. And ob- 
serve, while this is the astonishing value 
of our colonial trade, both upon our 
manufactures and shipping, the result, 
as regards our emancipated colonies, is 
widely different. For the parliamentaiy 
papers demonstrate thatatthiB moment, 
while two millions of our fellow-citizens 
in Canada and its dependencies annual- 
ly consume above three millions* worth 
of our manufactures, twenty millions 
in the United States take off on an 
average only six or seven millions' 
worth, or considerably less than what 
half their number did thirty years ago, 
before rivaliy of British manufactures 
had commenced. And while the trade 
with the Canadas gives employment ta 
eleven hundred thousand tons of Brit- 
ish shipping, that with the Independent 
States of America, with just ten times 
their population, only employs two 
himdred thousand, or a fifth part of 
the Canadian amount, the remainder 
having passed into the hands of the 
Americans themselves. The militia of 
the Upper and Lower Provinces amount 
to two hundred and sixty thousand 
men ; a force, with British aid, amply 
sufficient, if their affections are secured, 
to bid defiance to all external attempts 
at subjugation. 

91. These facts illustrate the im- 
portant, and to a commercial state vital, 



• Table showing the comparative exports and tonnage to the United States of America 
and the British possessions therein from 1836 to 1846 : — 



Yean. 


Exports to 
United states. 
Declared value. 


Exports to 
British American 

DecUured value. 


Tonnage to 

United States. 

Inwards. 


Tonageto 
British 


American. 


British. 


1836 
1837 
1838 
1839 
1840 
1841 
1842 
1843 
1844 
1845 
1846 


£12,426,605 
4,695,226 
7,586,760 
8.839.204 
5,253.020 
7,098,642 
3,628,807 
5.013,514 
7,938,079 
7,142,839 
6,830,460 


£2,739,607 
2.141,036 
1,992,469 
2,467,619 
2,847,913 
2,947,061 
2.333,625 
1,751,211 
3,070,861 
3.656,964 
8,308,059 


226,483 
276,813 
357,467 
282,005 
426,867 
294,170 
319,624 
396,189 
338,737 
444,442 
436,344 


86,883 

81,023 

83,203 

92,482 

138,201 

121,777 

152,833 

200,781 

206.183 

223,676 

205,123 


620,722 
631,427 
665.354 
709.406 
808.222 
841,348 
641,461 
771,905 
789,410 
1,090,224 
1,076,162 



-Porter's PaH. Tahiti, vi. 48 ; vii. 48 ; xvL 120; and Ibid, 1839, 1840, 1841, p. 44, 50L 
52,518. *-—.»-* 
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distinction between the foreign and 
colonial trade, as they affect the market 
for manufactures and the means of 
national security. It may safely be 
affirmed that, on a due and general 
appreciation of this distinction, the 
existence of the Biitish empire, in fu- 
ture times, will in all probability come 
to depend. Experience has now abun- 
dantly proved that, eyen as a trading 
and manufacturing state, we are de- 
pendent on our colonies, if not for the 
liaigest, for the most growing part of 
our exports; and that it is in these 
that both the most eventually im- 
portant and enduring market for our 
domestic industiy is to be found.* It 
is too late to lament the laxge propor- 
tion of our capital and nationid industry 
which has been directed to foreign 
commerce and manufactures, and the 
huge masses of our population, em- 
bracing the most dangerous classes of 
the community, who have come to de- 
pend on these branches of industry for 
their support. This direction, forced 
as it may appear, periloiis as its con- 
sequences have become, has been in- 
duced upon the country by causes be- 
yond the reach of human control, and 
probably forming part of the means 
employed by Providence for the dis- 
persion of tiie European race through 
the world It is of more consequence 
to recollect, as these facta demonstrate, 
the vital difference, in respect to na- 
tional safety, between the foreign and 
the colonial trades, and the utter im- 
possibility of any commercial nation 
long maintaimng its independence, if 
a considerable part of its population 
depends on the markets they can find 
in foreign states. All such countries. 



from the veiy fact of their consuming 
manu&ctures, are growing ridi, ana 
will ere long become, if Sey are not 
already, rivaJs. The magnitude of a 
commercial nation's trade with such 
states is the measure, not of its strength, 
but of its weakness. It may at any 
moment be curtailed bv foreign taiiflb, 
destroyed bv foreign hostility, and a 
helpless multitude of useless mouths 
left to encumber and paralyse the 
blockaded nation. But the case is very 
different with colonies which, forming 
integral though distant parts of the pa- 
rent state, are actuated by no feeling of 
jealousy towards its mercantile estab- 
lishments ; which find their surest in- 
terest in following the agricultural 
pursuits for which tl^ev are all, in the 
first instance, destined oy nature ; which 
constitute at once the best market for 
its industry, and the widest vent for 
its population. Such distant depen- 
dencies, forming a vast empire with the 
ocean for its interior line of commimi- 
cation, and held together by the strong 
bond of mutual interest, may, if ruled 
by wisdom and directed by foresight, 
long bid defiance to the open or covert 
hostility of foreign powers. Divided by 
the neglect, or irritated by the selfish 
legislation, of the parent state; de- 
prived of the strong bond of mutual 
interest arising from protected indus- 
try; cast adrift upon the world, and 
exposed to the competition of foreign 
coimtries, — ^the empire of which they 
form a part wiU speedily fall to pieces; 
because the ruling power at home, to 
gratify separate interests in the domi- 
nant island, has neglected the mission 
appointed for it by Providence, and 
ceased to benefit the human race. 



* Table showing the population of the undermentioned 
exports to them, and the proportion per head they consome 



Buasia, 

Sweden, 
Denmark, 
Prussia, 
France, 
Portugal, 
Spain, . 

United States of AmerioSi 
British North American Colonics, 
British West India Islands, 
British Australian Colonies, 
-FoHTEB's Pari. TabUg/or 1836^ p. 117, 118. 



(K), 000. 000 

3.000,000 

2,000,000 

14,000.000 

33,000,000 

3,000,000 

14,000,000 

14,000.000 

1,500,000 

900,000 

100,000 



countries in 1838, the British 
of such exports : — 

'-'- FMpoitkn 



£1.722,433 

113.308 

91,302 

160,472 

1,591.381 

1,085,934 

437,000 

12,425,605 

2,739,291 

8,786,453 

1,130,000 
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CHAPTER XCfL 



▲UBBXCAS WA& 



1. TASioim hK79 been the eauaes 
assigned by statesmen and historians 
for the disastrous issue of the first Ame- 
rican war. Two may be specified, of 
such paramount importance that they 
eclipse alt the others, and are of them- 
selves perfectly adequate to explain the 
phenomenon, without recurring to any 
other. Qreat Britain was at that period 
in an especial manner, as she is at all 
times in a certain degree, the victim 
at once of democratic parsimony and 
aristocratic corruption. Sheimdertook 
the conquest of colonies possessing then 
tiiree nulHons of inhabitants, situated 
three thousand miles from the parent 
state, with an army which could not 
bring ten thousand combatants into 
the field ; for the whole militaiy force 
of the empire, of every description, did 
not amount to twenty thousand men. 
The furious patriots and country party 
were perpetually declaiming against the 
enormous military and naval forces of 
an empire which even l^en embraced 
both hemispheres, when in fact these 
were considerably less than what Baden 
and Wiirtemberg, or other sixth-rate 
powers, nowmaintatn, to d^end domin- 
ions of not a hundredth part of the 
extent, nor possessing a thousandth 
part of the resources of the British 
empire at that period.* 

• SaK>lie8 for the year 1773:— 

Bee S, 1772. That 20,000 men be employ- 
ed for the sea-service for the year 1773, in- 
cluding 4354 marines. 

Dec. 10. That a number of land forces, 
including 1522 invalids, amounting to 17,070 
eflfective men, commisuoned and non-com- 
missioned officers included, be employed for 
the year 1773. . 

Feb. 13, 1775. That 2000 men be now add- 
ed to the navy,, in prospect of the war with 
the Plantations in America. 



2. This LiHpititian array, sneh m ft 
was, was stiU farther para^rsed by the 
corruption — ^that inherent vice of aris- 
tocratic as well as democratic govern- 
ments ^which pervaded aB its branches. 
Commissions in the army, bestowed 
almost entirely as a recompense for, 
or an inducement to secure parlia- 
mentazy support, were seldom the re- 
ward of the most deserving. Military 
education was unknown. It was no 
unusual thing to see boys in the nur- 
sery, captains and even majors in the 
army; and such was the corruption 
of commissaries and superior officers, 
sharing in Iheir gains in the field, that 
the expense of the troops was nearly 
doubled, while their efficiency was re- 
duced to less than a half. From the 
combined operation of these causes, the 
war, which, by a vigorous and efficient 
army, worthy of the real strength d 
England, might have been concluded 
wii^ ease at latest in the second cam- 
paign, was protracted till France and 
Spain, as may always be expected in 
such a case, joined in the contest; and 
then England, after a long and costly 
straggle^ was obliged in the end to 
succumb to a formidable eoaKtion. 

3. Even as it was, more than one 
opportunity of crushing the forces of 
the insurgents was lost, by the inca- 

Feb. 15. That an augmentation of 4383 
men be made to the land forces — Ann. Reg. 
1773, 226 ; App. to Chron. / and for 1775, 
p. 93, 94. 

These forces, it is true, were in the course 
of the war considerably augmented, and in 
1776 above 80,000 men were voted by parlia- 
meut ; still this was not a third of what 
Great Britain might with ease have raised ; 
but that only confirms the argument It is 
not in the close, but the eomnuncement of 
a revolution, that vigorous measures are 
likely to be sucoeasfoL 
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-ptMitw on th* pMTtof themSlitazy com- 
mandars, or their selfiah derire to pro- 
tract thft-war, from tlie enormous profits 
with wliidi, to them at least, it was 
attended.* If Oreat Britain had put 
her naval and militarj forces on a pro- 
per footing dwring peaee, and bisen 
rea^, on the first oreaking out of 
hostilities^ to act with an enem* worthy 
of her real strength ; if she had poch 
sessed fifl^ thousamd disposable troops, 
in 1775, and a hundred thousand in 
1792, tha American War might have 
been brought to a victorious tennina- 
tion in 1776, the French contest in 
1793: six years ol subsequent disas- 
trous warfare in the first case, and 
twenty of g^rioua but costly hostilities 
in the second, would have been avoided; 
and the national debt, instead of eight 
hundred, would now have been under 
two hundred millions sterling. The his- 
tory of England, for the last hundred 
and fifty years, has been nothing but a 
series of disasters in the first years of 
hostilities, in consequence ol the absurd 
parsiBBony of the nation having starved 
down the military and naval establish- 
ments to the lowest point during the 
preceding years of peace — often re- 
deoned, inedeed, by glorious successes 
in the end, when e^qperience had taught 
the people the necessity of exertion ; 
but never unaccompanied with lasting 
and bfurdensome expenses. 

4. It was not surprising that the 
American people, after the glorious 
termination ol the war of independence, 
^tould have retained a warm feding 
ol gratitude towards their allies, the 
Wteaach, and a strong degree of ani- 
mosity towards their enemies, the Eng- 
UsSbl The enlightened and truly patri- 
otic leaders of this revc^tion, however, 
had dietcenmienft enough to perceive, 
that though the passions of the peo|de 
were in fitvour of France,, their interests 
were indissolubly wound up with those 
of England ; and they had greatness of 
xnind sufficient to risk their popularity 

* Purticfdarly when the main American 
army, under Washington, was driven by Lord 
Howe into Long Island, and might have 
been made prisoners by a vigorous advance 
of the British troops, on 29fch August 1776. ~ 
See Ann, Reg. voL xi^. 173. 



for the good of their ooontry. Tha 
^ole efforts of Washington and hia 
friends in the government^ from the 
conclusion ol the American War in 
1788, to the retfarement of that great 
man from puUic life in 1790, vrere 
devoted to tempering the dem oc r a t i e 
ardour which had broken out wi& 
such vehemence in their country after 
the dedaration of their independenoe, 
and laying the foundation of a lasting 
pacific intercourse with Great Britain. 
Tet, so stron^y were the sympathiea 
of l^e people enlisted on the side of 
France and revolution, that it required 
all his Immense popularity to coun- 
teract, in 1798, tbe loudly expressed 
wish of the decided majority of the 
American citizens to declare war against 
Qreat Britain. So vehement was the 
clamour that^ on more than one occa- 
sion at that poiod, it was apparent 
that the federalist party, to which he 
belonged, had lost iiie majority in the 
Chamber of Representatives ; and such 
waa the fury of the journals out of 
doors, that he was openly accused ci 
aspiring to the monarchy, and of beings 
"like the traitor Arnold, a spy sold to 
the Epgliah." But Washington, un- 
moved, pursued steadily Mb pacific 
policy. The hoirors of the French 
Revolution cooled the ardour of mai^ 
of its ardent supporters od. the other 
side of the Atleuitic; and one of the 
kust acts of that great man was to cany, 
by his influence in Ccmgress, whidi 
procured its pasring there only by the 
casting vote of the President, a com> 
mereial treaty with Greet Britain, [anie^ 
Chap. m. § 88].t 

5. But various causes contributed, in 
the course of the contest between ]^3g- 
land and fVuice, at onoe to increase 
the partiality of the Americana to the 
latter country, and to bring sudi im- 
portant interests of its citiaens into 
jeopardy, as could hardly f ul to invd(ve 
them in the dispute. Under the in- 
fluence of the equal law of suecessiQn, 
landed property was undeigoing a con- 
tinual division, while the increasing 

t See the treaty. 19th November 1794, be- 
tween Oreat Britain and Ameriea, in Mar- 
TSKs, V. 641; and Awn. Beg. 179fi^ SUUe 
Papers, 294. 
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tiaergy of the democratic multitude 
-was gradually destroying the majority 
of the conservatiye party in Congress, 
and augmenting the violence of the 
popular press in the country. Already 
it had become painfully evident, — ^from 
theconductofl^eAmerican government 
on various occasions after Washington's 
Tetirement from public life, but espe- 
cially in the dispute which occurred 
-with France in 1797,* in consequence 
of the sanguinary decree of the Direc- 
tory, and the readiness with which 
they accommodated all their differences 
with that power in 1800, and subscribed 
the treaty of Morf ontaine, which recog- 
nised Napoleon's new maritime code, 
and, in particular, stipulated that the 
flag should cover the merchandise, and 
that no articles should be deemed con- 
traband of war but arms and warlike 
stores — ^that their inclinations now ran 
violently in favour of the French side 
of the question, and that, right or 
wrong, for their interest or against it, 
they might be expected on the first 
crisis to take part with that power, [ante, 
Chap, xxxin. § 14]. And with the usual 
tendency of mankind to attach them- 
selves to names and not to things, this 
strong partiality for the French alliance, 
which originated in the common demo- 
cratic feelings by which they both were 
animated, and the Republican institu- 
tions which they both had established, 
continued after France had passed over 
to the other side. The citizens of the 
United States clamoured as loudly for 
a jimction of their arms with those of 
the Great Empire, as they had done for 
an alliance, offensive and defensive, 
with the rising Republic. 

6. The Berlin and Milan decrees, and 
British Orders in Council, however, 
brought the American commerce im- 
mediately into collision with both the 
belligerentstates, andrendered it hardly 
possible that so considerable a maritime 
power could avoid taking an active part 
in the strife. It has been already men- 
tioned how that terrible contest, dis- 
tinguished by a degree of rancour and 
violence on both sides unparalleled in 

^ Ante, Ch. xxv. §§ 130, 131 ; 18th Janu- 
ary, and 29th October 1798 : SOth September 
1800. 



modem warfare, commenced with Mr 
Fox's declaring the coasts of France 
and Holland, &om Brest to the Elbe 
inclusive, in a state of blockade ; which 
was immediately followed by Napo- 
leon's famous Berlin and Milan decrees, 
which retaliated upon the English by 
declaiing the British Islands in a state 
of blockaide, and authorising the seizure 
and condemnation of any vessel on the 
high seas boimd from any British har- 
bour, and the confiscation of all British 
goods wherever they could be foimd-i* 
To this the English government replied 
by the not less famous Orders in Coun- 
cil, which, on the preamble of the 
blockade of the British dominions es- 
tablished by the Berlin decree, declared 
" all the posts and places of France and 
her allies, from which, though not at 
war with his Majesty, the British flag 
is excluded, shall be subject to the 
same restrictions, in respect of trade 
and navigation, as if the same were 
actually blockaded in the most strict 
and rigorous manner ; and that all trade 
in articles, the produce or manufacture 
of the said countries or colonies, shall 
be deemed unlawful, and all such ar- 
ticles declared good prize." 

7. It is difficult to say which of these 
violent decrees bore hsurdest upon neu- 
tral powers, or was most subversive of 
Napoleon's own favourite position, that 
the flag should cover the merchandise. 
For, on the one hand, the French Em- 
peror declared that all vessels coming 
from England or its colonies, or having 
English goods on board, should be 
instantly seized and confiscated; and 
on the other, the English government 
at once declared the whole dominions 
of France and its allies, comprehending, 
after the treaty of Tilsit, nearly the 
whole of Europe, in a state of blockade, 
and all vessels bound for any of their 
harbours, or having any of their pro- 
duce on board, good and lawful prize. 
Between these opposite and conflicting 
denimciations, it was hardly possible 
for a neutral vessel, engaged in the 
carrying trade of any part of Europe, 
to avoid confiscation from one or 

t Ante, Chap. l. §§ 6—12, where the snb- 
Ject is fully discussed, and the orders on 
both sides given. 
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other of the belligerent parties. In 
euch circumstances the Americans, 
whose adventurous spirit had enabled 
them to engross, during this long war, 
nearly the whole carrying trade of the 
globe, had unquestionably the strongest 
ground of complaint ; but against whom 
was it properly to be directed ?— against 
the British, who, by Mr Fox's order, 
declared only the coast from the Elbe 
to Brest in blockade, and supported 
that declaration by a fleet of a thousand 
vessels of war, which had long since 
swept eveiy hostile flag from the ocean f 
or the FVench, who, without a single 
ship of the line, and only a few frigates 
at sea, had declared the whole British 
empire, in every part of the world, in 
blockade, and all its produce and manu- 
factures, wherever found, lawful prize? 
If Mr Fox's blockade of the Elbe and 
the Weser, besides the harbotmi of the 
French channel, was an unwarranted 
•tretch, even when supported by the 
whole navy of Enghmd, what was 
Kapoleon's blockade of the whole Brit- 
ish empire, enforced only by a few 
frigates and sloops at sea? If, there- 
fore, the Americans suffered, as suffer 
they did, in this unparalleled strife, 
the party which was to blame was that 
which first commenced this extraordi- 
nary system of declaring blockades to 
extend beyond the places actually in- 
vested by sea or land; and of that 
unheard-of extension Napoleon was 
unquestionably the author. If the 
Americans had been really animated 
by a desire in good faith to vindicate 
the rights of neutrsds, and restrain the 
oppression of belligerents, what they 
should have done was to have joined 
their arms to those of Great Britain, 
in order to compel the return of ^e 
French Emperor to a more civilised 
method of warfare. 

8. But these were very far from 
being the views which animated the 
ruling party now in possession of power 
in the United States. Mr Jefferson was 
now president, and he was the organ 
of the democratic majority, which, for> 
getting the wise maxims of WaahLiigton 
and the authors of American indepen- 
dence, without being indiaed to sub- 
• TOL. xn. 



mit, if it could poaubly be aroided, to 
actual injustice or loss of profit frt>m 
either of the belligerent powers, de- 
sired if possible to accommodate their 
differences with Fhmoe, and wreak their 
spite on aristocracy, by uniting with 
that country against Great Britain. 
This disposition soon appeared in two 
decisive proceedings. The British gov- 
ernment, in December 1806, had con- 
cluded' and ratified a treaty of amity, 
corxmierce, and navigation, with the 
American plenipotentiary in London ; 
but Mr Jefferson refused to ratify 
it on the part of the States, and it 
fell to the ground. Not long after, 
propositions were submitted by the 
American govenmient to Napoleon on 
the subject of the Floridas, which they 
were desirous of acquiiing from the 
Spaniards, and regarding which they 
wished a guarantee from the Emperor, 
that, in the event of their being at- 
tacked by the English, he would use 
his influence with the Spaniards to 
obtain their cession. This Napoleon, 
in the first instance, positively refused, 
as he had an eye to those possessions 
for Joseph, as an appanage to the crown 
of Spain ; and afterwards an ambiguous 
answer was returned : but this repulse 
had no effect in weakening Mr Jeffer- 
son's partiality for a Fren<£ alliance. 

9. Meanwhile the American govern* 
ment took the most decisive measures 
for withdrawing their merchant vessels 
from aggression on the part of either 
of the belligerent powers. In the first 
instance, an angry message was com- 
municated to Congress by Mr Jefferson, 
inveighing bitterly against the British 
Orders in Council of January 1807, but 
not breathing the slightest complaint 
against Napoleon's Berlin decree of 
November 1806, to which they were 
merely a reply. On receipt of intelli- 
gence of the more extended British 
Orders of 11th November 1807, he 
laid a general embargo on all vessels 
whatever in the American harbours. 
And this was followed, on 1st March 
1808, by the substitution of a Non- 
intercourse Act for the embargo, 
whereby all commercial transactions 
with either of the belligerent powers 
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were absolately prohibited; but the 
embaigo was taken off as to the rest 
<d the world. This act» howerer, con- 
tained a clause (§ 11) authorising ihe 
President^ .by proclamation, to renew 
the intercourse between America and 
either of the belligerent powers which 
should first repeal their obnoxious 
Orders in Council or Decrees. This 
Kon-intercouise Act had the effect of 
totally suspoidiDg the trade between 
America and Great Britain, and in- 
flicting upon both these countries a 
loss tenfold greater than that suffered 
by France, with which the commercial 
intercourse of the United States was 
altogether inconsiderable. 

10. In addition to the other causes 
of difference, unhappily already too nu- 
merous, which existed between Great 
Britain and the United States, an un- 
fortunate collision, attended with fatal 
conae(][uences, ensued at sea. The 
Chesapeake, an American frigate, was 
cruising off Virginia, and was known 
to have some English deserters on 
board, when she was hailed by the 
Leopard, of fifty- two guns. Captain 
Humphreys, who made a formal re- 
quisition for the men. The American 
Captain denied he had them, and re- 
fused to admit the right oi search; 
upon which Captain Humphreys fired 
a broadside, which killed and wounded 
several on board the Chesapeake, where- 
upon she struck, and the deserters were 
found on board, taken to Halifax, and 
one executed. The President upon 
this issued a proclamation, ordering 
all British ships of war to leave the 
harbours of the United States; but 
tibe English government disavowed the 
act, recalled Captun Humphre3n3, and 
offered to make reparation, as the right 
of search, when applied to vessels of 
90or, extended only to a requieiHonf 
but could not be carried into effect by 
actual force. 

11. This state of matters promised 
little hopes of an amicaUe adjustment ; 
but as Mr Jefferson soon after retired 
from power, and was succeeded in the 
<^ce of President by Mr Madison, who 
professed an anxious desire to adjust 
the differences which, to the enormous 
loss of both; had arisen between Great 



Britain and the United States, Mr 
Enkine, envoy and minister plenipo- 
t^xtiary at Washington, deemed th» 
opportunity favourable for renewing 
the negotiations, and, if possible, re- 
storing that amicable intercourse be- 
tween the two countries on which their 
mutual welfare was so materially de- 
pendent. Acorrespondenceaccordingly 
ensued between Mr Erskine and Mr 
Smith, the American foreign secretary, 
in which it was expressly stated, that- 
the Non-intercourse Act had produced 
a state of equality between the United 
States and the belligerent powers, and- 
that he accordingly offered public re- 
paration for the forcible taking of Hxe 
men out of the American frigate Chesa- 
peake, which had highly inflamed the 
national passions on both sides of the 
water. To this Mr Smith made a reply 
in a similar amicable spirit; and in 
consequence, Mr Erskine on the 19th 
April wrote to Mr Smith, that "his 
Majesty's Orders in Council, of January 
and November 1807, will have been 
withdrawn, as respects the United 
States, on the 10th June next" To 
which Mr Smith rejoined, that the 
Non-intercourse Act would be with- 
drawn, in virtue of the powers con- 
ferred on the President by the act es- 
tablishing it, from and after the 10th 
June ; and a proclamation to that effect 
from him appeared the same day. 

12. This important change of tone 
and concession had been obtained from 
the American government by a distinct, 
and serious threat, held out by the five 
northern states of the Union, to break 
off from the confederacy if the Non*- 
intercourse Act were any longer con*- 
tinu^ in force. To all appearance, 
therefore, the disputes with America, 
were now brought to a close ; and on 
the faith that they were so, American; 
vessels, in great munbeni, poured into 
the British harbours, and Ihe oommer* 
eial interoourse between the two coun-^ 
tries became more active than ever. 
This auspicious state of matters, how*^ 
ever, was not destined to be of long- 
continuance. In concluding this ar- 
rangement with the United States, Mr 
Erskine had not only exceeded, but* 
acted in contradiction to his instroc- 
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tions;* and altboogh nothing could be 
more advantageous for Qreat Britain 
than the renewal of a oommercial in- 
tercourse with that power, yet it was 
not by goYemment deemed worth pur- 
chasing by an abandonment, so far as 
the gr^ktest carrying power in existence 
was concerned, of the whole retaliatory 
policy of the Orders in CoundL The 
T^T'gliali ministry, accordingly, refused 
to ratify this arrangement; a resolu- 
tion which, although fully justified in 
point of right by Napoleon's violence, 
and by Mr Erskine's deviation from 
his instructions, may now well be 
dharacterised as one of the most un- 
fortunate, in point of expediency, ever 
adopted by the British government ; 
for it at once led to the renewal of the 
Non-intereouise Act of the United 
States; put an entire stop, for the 
next two years, to all commerce with 
that country ; raduoed the exports of 
Great Britain fuUy a third, during the 
most critical and important years of the 
war; and, in its ultimate results, oon> 
tributed to produce that unhappy irrita- 
tion between the two countries whidi 
has never yet, notwithstanding the 
strongb<nidsof mutual interest by which 
they axe connected, been aUayedf 

13. It may well be imagined what a 
storm of indignation arose in the United 
States;, when the intelligence of the re- 
fusal of the British government to mtify 
Mr ErskineTs convention was receiv- 
ed ; and how prodigiously it strength- 
ened the hands of &e purty already in 

* This was at first denied, both in the 
House of Lords and Commons ; hat on Feb- 
ruary ft. 1810, Mr Canning seconded a mo- 
tion of Mr Whittnread's Cor production of the 
instructions, which were accordingly brought 
forward and printed, and completely proved 
Mr Canning's assertion, that they had been 
Tiolatad by Mr Erskine. No farther notice, 
accordingly, was taken of the subject in 
parliament.— See Pari Ikb. xt. 314; and 
W. 11^.1810, p. 255, 266. 

t Exports from Great Britain, declared 
^ue:— 
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power, and supported by a decided ma- 
jority in the nation, which was resolved 
at all hanrds, and against their most 
obvious interests, to involve the coun- 
try in a war with Great Britain. Mr 
Erskine, as a matter of course, was re- 
called, and Mr Jackson succeeded him 
as British envoy at Washington ; but 
his reception was such, from the very 
outset, as left litUe hope of an amicable 
termination of the differences. From 
the President's table, where the Eng- 
lish minister was treated with mark^ 
indiilerenoey if not studied insult, to 
the lowest alehouse in the United 
States, there was nothing but one 
storm of indignation against the mon- 
strous arrogance of the British mari- 
tune pretensions, and the duplicity and 
bad faith of tiieir government Un- 
happily the elections for Congress took 
place during this whirlwind of passion, 
and such was the ascendancy which the 
democratic party acquired m the legis- 
lature from this circumstance, that it 
was plain all hopes of an accommoda- 
tion were at an end. Mr Jackson con- 
tinued, however, at the American capi- 
tal, striving to allay the prevailing m- 
dignation, and renew the negotiation 
where Mr Erskine had left it off But 
it was all in vain ; and after a stormy 
discussion of twenty-five days in the 
House of Representatives, it was deter- 
mined, by a great majority, to break 
off all communication with ihe British 
envoy. In consequence, Mr Pinckney, 
the American envoy in London, was 
directed to request the recall of Mr 
Jackson, whose firmness the American 
government found themselves unable 
to overcome ; and this was at once ac- 
ceded to by the British administra- 
tion. And on the l(Hh August, Mr 
Madison formally announced by procla- 
mation, that as "England had disa- 
vowed the acts of its minister, the com- 
merce which had been renewed with 
that countiy, on the supposition that 
the Orders in CouncU were repealed^ 
must be again subjected to the whole^ 
operation of the Kon-intercourse Act. 
which had been suspended." 

14. Meanwhile the maritime dis- 
pute, so for as the Orders in Council and 
decrees of Napoleon were concerned. 
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seemed to be reduced, as between Ame- 
rica and both these powers, to a mere 
pomt of etiquette who should give in 
first. England had constantly declared, 
both in diplomatic notes and speeches 
by her ministers in parliament, that 
the Orders in Council were retaliatory 
measured only ; and that as soon as the 
French Emperor would recall the Ber- 
lin and Milan decrees, they should be 
repealed. On the other hand, Napo- 
leon formally declared, through M. 
Champagny, that "if England recalls 
her blockade of France, the Emperor 
will recall his blockade of England ; if 
England withdraws her Onlers in 
Coimcil of 11th November 1807, the 
Milan decree will fall of itself." And 
to complete the whole, America had 
already solemnly stated in the Non- 
intercourse Act, and Mr Madison had 
acted in terms of it by his declaration 
of 19th April 1809, that if either France 
orEnglandwouldrepeal their obnoxious 
decrees, the non-intercourse would im- 
mediately cease with respect to the 
country making such concession. And 
this assurance was again renewed by 
the American legislature, in a bill 
brought forward in January 1810, 
which passed by a ki^e majority. It 
seems difficult to account, therefore, 
for the continued adherence to the 
rigorous system of maritime warfare 
on the part of either of the belligerent 
powers, and especially of Great Britain, 
which had such vital commercial inter- 
ests dependent on adjusting matters 
with Ajnerica^ and so little to gain 
either in honour or profit from a con- 
test with that power. But notwith- 
standing all this, the misimderstanding 
seemed to increase rather than dimin- 
ish : and on 1st March, Mr Pinck- 
ney, in a formal audience, took leave of 
the Prince-Regent, not without, on his 
own admission, the most emphatic ex- 
pressions on the part of his royal high- 
ness, of a wish to restore amicable re- 
lations with the United States. 

15. After this, it was generally 
thought a rupture with America was 
inevitable ; and so entirely were the 
Americans of this opinion, that the in- 
tercourse with France was openly re- 
newed, and the American harbours 



were filled with French vessels, which 
were, for the most part, fitted out as 
privateers, and did considerable mis- 
chief to British shipping. Matters 
seemed to be brought to a point, by a 
collision which soon after took place 
between a British and American ship 
of war. On the 16th May, a most gal- 
lant officer, Captain Bingham, in the 
Little Beli^ of eighteen guns, fell in 
with the American frigate President, 
of forty-four. The latter gave chase 
to the former, without either apparent- 
ly being well aware to what nation the 
other belonged ; and when they were 
within hail, each party asked the other 
to what nation they belonged. But be- 
fore an answer coi:dd be received, or at 
least heard, the American frigate fired 
a broadside, which was immediately re- 
turned. The action now went on with 
great vigour on both sides, and was 
maintained with the most heroic valour 
by the British against such fearful 
odds for half an hour, when, during a 
suspension of a few seconds, the haul- 
ing was renewed, and as soon as it was 
understood what they were, both ships 
drew ofif, and the action ceased. Cap- 
tain Rodgers, of the President, next 
morning sent a polite message to Cap- 
tain Bingham, regretting what had oc- 
curred, and offering all assistance in 
his power, which was declined, and the 
ships returned to their respective har- 
bours : the Little Belt had thirty-two 
men killed and wounded. The official 
accounts of the two commanders, as is 
usual in such cases, differed as to which 
began the action, each alleging that the 
other fired the first shot ; but in this 
matter there is an article of real evi- 
dence, which seems decisive. It is 
hardly credible that a sloop with 
eighteen guns and one hundred and 
twenty -two men, would provoke a 
contest with a frigate of forty-four, 
manned by four hundred. 

16. Notwithstanding this collision, 
the gallantry displayed in which by 
Captain Bingham and his crew excited 
a strong national feeling in Great Bri- 
tain, and proportionally exasperated the 
Americans, the English government 
made one more attempt to adjust the 
differences between the two countries^ 
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by a&ndiiig out Mr Foster b^ envoy 
pknipotentkry to the Uoited States. 
The a^irs of the ChosapcakQ ami the 
Little Belt wore eoaily (Ldjusied, ojid in 
fautconstttuted complete aet*-oflfflgftiTiHt 
each other, ils both hrtd i>rigiuut^ in 
the ItLT^er veBsel attatking Uio smaller 
to enforce the right of eotiruh. Both 
had been aatisfAotorily ojii&Dged, by 
eaoh government diaclajmingthiit right 
when exercised by the aruied vessel of 
one natioD ugsdnat an ttnn^ veaael of 
another. The aeiiture of Florida by 
America, which hiid recently before 
taken plsice dm^iog the diatmcted utate 
of Spftin^ to which it belonged, wa£ 
juatified by the Americana on the 
ground that it wna an appendage of 
Louiamna, which tboy had acquired by 
purchaae ; and it was proposed to dis- 
cuss the title with the Spcmish govern' 
ment, as soon as that government 
should be re-established. More seri- 
ous subjects of difference arose in the 
right of search, strenuously insisted 
for by the British government, and as 
stoutly resisted by ike American ; and 
the Orders in Council, which the Brit- 
ish government still declined to re- 
call, and the revocation of which the 
Americans, with reason, maintained 
was an indispensable preliminary to 
any accommodation. So little favour- 
able, in the close of the year, was the 
aspect of the negotiation, that the Pre- 
sident's speech, in December, to Con- 
gress, contained a recommendation to 
raise ten thousand regular troops and 
fifty thousand militia ; and the vehe- 
ment temper of the legislature so 
far outstripped the more measured 
march of the executive, that the niun- 
bers voted were, by a majority of one 
himdred and nine to twenty-two, in- 
creased to twenty-five thousand regular 
troops, and it was agreed to raise an im- 
mediate loan of ten millions of dollars. 
17. The object of the Americans in 
thus precipitating hostilities was to 
secure the capture of the homeward- 
bound West India fleet, which was ex- 
pected to cross the Atlantic in May or 
June, before the British government 
was so far aware of their designs as to 
have prepared a convoy ; and they 
made no doubt, that on the first ap- 



peimince of an American force, tho 
whole of Canada would, ua a matter 
of coursot fall into their handa« With 
this view, in the beginning of April, a 
general emhorgo was laid by Cf^iigreBs 
upon all the vijKseU in Uie hartioura of 
the United Stn-tea for ninety daja— a 
inei^uro which they hnped would at 
once prevent intelligence of their pre- 
porutiona from reaching Creat Britain, 
and funiiiib themaelves with the rneanis, 
from their extenaive commercial navyr 
of manning their vetwelB of war. Th& 
better to work the representatives- up 
to the desired point of fermentation, 
the President soon after iiud before 
them copies of certain documents, tend- 
ing to ertir up a separation of the north* 
ern provinces from the fedcml union,, 
found on Captain Henry, who had beeu 
despatched by Sir James Craig, gov- 
ernor of Canada, into Massachusetts, 
without the knowledge of the govern- 
ment at home. To such a pitch were 
they transported, that a bill was brought 
into Congress, and seriously enteriained, 
the object of which was to declare every 
person a piratf, and punishable with 
death, who, under pretence of a com- 
mission from any foreign power, should 
impress upon the high seas any native 
of the United States; and to give 
every such impressed seaman a right 
to attach, in the hands of any British 
subject, or of any debtor to any British 
subject, a sum equal to thirty dollars 
a-month during the whole period of his- 
detention. This violent bill, worthy^ 
of the worst days of the French Revo- 
lution, actually passed a third reading: 
of the House of Representatives, and 
was only lost in the Senate. 

18. When such was the temper of" 
the ruling party in the United States, 
it is imneccessary to follow out ulterior 
measures, or discuss the objects of 
complaint ostensibly put forth as the- 
cause of the war. On the 18th of June 
an act passed both houses, by a majo- 
rity of seventy-nine to forty-nine, de- 
claiing the actual existence of war be- 
tween Great Britain and America ; and 
hostilities were immediately ordered to. 
be commenced. Nor did the Ameri- 
can government make any attempt to> 
recede fix)m these hostile acts, whex) 
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intelligence arriyed a few weeks after 
this resolution, and before war had 
commenced, that, by an Order in Coun- 
cil, the British government had actu- 
ally repealed tJte previous orders, so that 
the ostensible ground of complaint 
against this country was removed [ante. 
Chap. LXiv. § 124.] Great events were 
about to take place when the Ameri- 
cans thus thrust themselves into the 
contest. Three days after, Wellington 
•crossed the Agueda to commence the 
Salamanca campaign : six days after, 
Napoleon passed the Niemen on his 
march to Moscow. No cause of com- 
plaint or hostility now remained ; for 
although the right of search exercised 
by the British, in conformity with the 
common maritime law of nations, may 
have afforded a fit subject for remon- 
strance and adjustment, it was no 
ground for immediate hostilities. But 
on war they were determined, and to 
war they went. And thus had Ame- 
rica, the greatest republic in existence, 
and which had ever proclaimed its at- 
tachment to the cause of freedom in 
. all nations, the disgrace of going to war 
with Great Britain, then the last re- 
fuge of liberty in the civilised world, 
when their only ground of complaint 
against it had been removed : and of 
lUlying their arms with those of France, 
at the very moment of its commencing 
its unjust crusade against Russia, and 
straining every nerve to crush in the 
Old World the last vestige of Conti- 
nental independence. 

19. When the ruling party in Ame- 
rica was thus resolved, per fat aut nefaf, 
to plunge into a war with England, it 
may naturally be asked. What prepara- 
tions had they made for sustaining a 
contest with that formidable foe ? They 
knew that Great Britain was the great- 
est maritime power in existence ; that 
she had a hundred ships of the line 
in commission, and that a thousand 
ships of war bore the royal flag ; they 
were aware that her armies had van- 
quished a vast dominion in India, 
and long measured swords on equal 
terms in the Peninsula with the con- 
queror of continental Eiurope. They 
had been preparing for the war for four 
yean : since 1807, such had been the 



diffefence between them and the Eng* 
liah government, that their interooune 
with Great Britain had been afanoot 
entirely suspended. Almost all their 
trading vessels, several thousand in 
numb^, were at sea, and lay exposed 
in every quarter of the globe to the 
innumerable cruisers and privateers of 
the enemy whom they were thus anxi- 
ous to provoke. What preparations, 
then, had a republic, embracing eifjtii 
millions of souls within its territory, bo 
vehemently bent on war, and having 
had so many years to muster its forces, 
actually made for a contest of the most 
impassioned character with such a naval 
and military power ? Why, they had 
in 1811 four frigates and eight sloops 
in commission,* being the very time 
when the collision of the President and 
Little Belt took place: and in 1812, 
when the war broke out,t their whole 
naval force afloat in ordiniary, andbuild- 
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ingfor the ocean and the Caiaadiaa lakes, 
'was eight frigates and twelve alcx>p0; 
while their military force amounted to 
the stupendous number of twenty-four 
thousand soldiers, not one-half of whom 
were yet disciplined, or in a condition 
to take the field. 

20. It is hard to say whether this ex- 
traordinary want of foresight, and sway 
of passion, in the American people and 
goYemment, or the great things which, 
.with such inconsiderable means, they 
actually did, during the war, are the 
<most worthy of meditation. It demon- 
strates, on the one hand, how marrel- 
lous is the tfiso«cuin«tf and want of con- 
sideration in democratic communities; 
how blindly they rush into war with- 
out any preparation either to insure its 
success or avert its dangers ; how ob- 
stinately they resist all propositions in 
■time of peace to incur even the most 
inconsiderable immediate burdens to 
guard against future calamity; how 
vehemently, at the same time, they 
•can be actuated br Uie warlike pas- 
•sions ; and with wnat force, when so 
.excited, they impel their government 
into the perilous chances of arms with- 
out the sli^test preparation, and when 
^calamity, widespread and unbounded, 
is certain to follow the adoption of a 
measure thus wholly unprovided for. 
On the other hand, the gidlant and ex- 

mainder were efficient for tbatrisAet, tboogh 
the Adams required exteiuive repairs before 
slie could be sent to sea. It follows that 
America was about to enga^ in a war with 
by mneh the greatest maritime power that 
the world ever saw, possessing herself but 
teventeen cruising veueU on the ocean, qfvfhich 
nine vere of a clatM Jen than frigoiet. At this 
time the merchant vessela of the United 
fitates were spread over the whole earth. No 
other instance can be found of so great a 
stake in shipping, with a protection so ut- 
terly inadequate. In addition to her vast 
superiority in Bhipa, Great Britain possesserl 
ber islands in the West Indies, Bermuda, and 
Hali&z. as ports for refitting, and places of 
reftige for prises ; while on the part of Ame- 
■xiea» though tiiere were numerous poi*ts, all 
vere liable to be blockaded the moment an 
enemy mijrbt choose to send a force of two 
line'ef-battle ships and one frigate to one 
point; for it ia not to be concealed that 
three tw<Mlecked ships could have driven 
•the whole of the pnbbc cruising marine of 
America before them at the time of wbieh 
we are writing."— Ooom's EUtivry ^ iiu, 
American Xavjf, VL 167, 108. 



traordinary achievements, both of the 
Americim navy and army, during the 
contest which followed, are no less 
worthy of consideration, as demoi^ 
strating how far individual «iei:gy and 
valour can overcome the most seriooi 
difficulties, and the tendency of dcoao- 
cratic institutions to compensate, hj 
the vigour they communicate to the 
people, the consequences of the debility 
and want of foresight which they im- 
print upon the government 

21. The first exploits of the Ameci- 
can army, though such as might natu- 
rally have been expected from the total 
want of preparation on the part of Uxair 
government or people for a war, wen^ 
neverthekes, vexy difierent from what 
the noisy democrats who had drives 
the nation into it had anticipated 
Early in July, General Hull invaded 
Upper Canada with a force of two 
thousand five hundred men, having 
crossed the Detroit, and marched to 
Sandwich in that province^ He there 
issued a proclamation, in which he 
expressed entire confidence of success, 
and threatened a war of extermination 
if the savages were employed in resist- 
ing the invasion. His next operationa 
were directed against Fort Amherst- 
buig, but he was repulsed in three dif- 
ferent attempts to cross the river Can- 
ard, near which it stands ; and Gene- 
ral Brock, having collected a force of 
seven hundred British regulars and 
militia, and six hundred auxiliary In- 
diana, not only relieved that F<Mrt^ 
but compelled Hull to retire to Fort 
Detroit, on the American side of the 
St Xjawrenoe, where he was soon after 
invested by General Brock. Batteries 
having been constructed, and a fire 
opened, preparationa were made for aa 
assault ; to prevent which General HuU 
capitulated, with nearly two thousand 
five hundred men and thirty pieces of 
cannon — a proud trophy to have been 
taken, with the fort of Detroit, by a 
Britxdi force of no more than, seven 
hundred men, including militia, and 
six hundred auxiliary Indians. At the 
same time the British captured the dis- 
tant fort of Michilmaclanac, of great 
consequence as cutting off the com- 
munication between the Amerirans an4 
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their Indian allies in the Michigan ter- 
ritory. 

22. This early and glorious saocesB 
had the most powerful efifect in in- 
creasing the spirit and enei^ of the 
militia of Upper Canada, the inhabi- 
tants of which, of British origin, and 
strongly animated with patriotic and 
national feelings, had taken up arms 
universally to repel the hated invasion 
of their republican neighbours. An ar- 
mistice had been shortly before agreed 
to between Sir Qeorge Prevost, the 
British governor of Canada, and Gene- 
ral Dearborn, the American command- 
er-in-chief on the northern frontier, in 
the hope that the repeal of the Orders 
in Council, of whidi intelligence had 
now been received, would, by removing 
the only real ground of quarrel between 
the two countries, have led to a ter- 
mination of hostilities. But in this 
hope, how reasonable soever, they were 
disappointed. The American govern- 
ment, impelled by the democratic con- 
stituencies, had not yet abandoned their 
visions of Canadian conquest, and they 
not only disavowed the armistice, but 
determined upon a vigorous prosecu- 
tion of the contest. As this determina- 
tion, however, unveiled the real mo- 
tives which had led to the war, and de- 
monstrated that the Orders in Council 
had been a mere pretext, it gave rise to 
the most violent dissatisfaction in the 
northern provinces of the Union, who 
were likely, from their dependence upon 
British commerce, to be the greatest 
sufferers by the contest. So far did 
this proceed, that many memorials 
were addressed to the President from 
these states, in which they set forth, 
that they contemplated with abhor- 
rence an alliance with the present Em- 

* '* On the subject of any French connec- 
tion we have made up our minds. We will in 
no event assist in uniting the Republic of 
America with the military despotism of 
France. We will have no connection with 
her principles or her power. If her armed 
troops, under whatever name or character, 
should come hero, wo will rcgai*d them as 
enemicB."—- Memorial fi'om Rockingham in 
New Hampihire, 15th September 1812. 

** Wc are constrained to consider the deter- 
mination to pcraist in the wai', after official 
notice of the I'cvocation of the British Or- 
den in Ck>uncil had been received, as a proof 



peror of France, eveiy action of whose 
life had been an attempt to effect the 
extinction of all vestiges of freedom ; 
that the repeal of the Orders in Coun- 
cil had removed the only legitimate ob« 
ject of complaint against the British 
government; and that, if any attempts 
were made to introduce French troops 
into the United States, they would r^ 
gard them as enemies.* Nor were 
these declarations confined to merQ 
verbal menaces ; for two of the states^ 
Connecticut and Massachusetts, openly 
refused to send their contingents, or to 
impose the taxes which had been voted 
by Congress; and symptoms of a de- 
cided intention to break off from tha 
confederacy were already evinced in 
the four northern states, comprising 
New York and the most opulent and 
powerful portions of the Union. 

23. The American government, how- 
ever, were noways intimidated either by 
the bad success of their arms in Canada, 
or by the menaces of the northern pro- 
vinces of the Union. Later in the sear 
son they assembled a considerable force 
in the neighbourhood of Niagara; and, 
on the 13th October, General Wads- 
worth crossed over with thirteen hun- 
dred men, and made an attack on the 
British position of Queenstown. Gene- 
ral Brock immediately hastened to the 
spot ; and, while gallantly cheering on 
the grenadiers of the 49th, he fell mor- 
tally wounded, and soon after died. 
Discouraged by this loss, the British 
fell back, and the position was lost. 
But this success of ^e enemy was of 
short duration. Reinforcements, con- 
sisting partly of regular troops, partly 
of militia, came up to their aid, of whom 
General Sheaffe had now assumed the 
command ; and a combined attack was 

that it was undertaken on motives entirely 
distinct from those hitherto avowed ; and 
we contemplate with abhorrence the possi- 
bility even of an alliance with the present 
Emperor of France, every action of whose 
life has demonstrated that the attainment^ 
by any means, of universal empire, and the 
consequent extinction of every vestige of 
freedom, aro the sole objects of hisincessant^ 
unbounded, and remoraclcss ambition." — 
Hesolutions of Thirty-four Cities and CountieM 
of the State of Neto ¥ork\ adopted at a meetinff 
held at Albany, I7th and 18th September 
1S12. AnnuaiEeifisUr,lSl9,ji,2l0l. 
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made on the American force by the 
English troops and artillery in front 
and on one flank, in all about eight 
hundred men, while Norton, the IncUan 
chief, with a considerable body of say- 
ages, menaced their other extremity. 
This well-laid attack proved entirely 
successful After a short conflict the 
Americans were totally defeated; their 
commander, Qeneral Wadsworth, with 
nine hundi«d men, being made pri- 
soners, with one gun and two colours 
taken, and two hundred killed and 
wounded ; while the total loss of the 
British and their gaUant Canadian com- 
rades did not exceed seyenty men. At 
the same time Brigade-Major Eyami, 
from Fort George on the Canadian side 
of the riyer, opened so heayy a fire on 
Fort Niagara on the opposite side, that 
the enemy were compelled to eyacuate 
the fort This yictory, important and 
decisiye as it proved, was dearly pur- 
chased by the loss of General Brock — 
an officer of equal suavity and firmness 
in civil administration, and energy and 
valour in war; and to whose worth, 
well known on both sides of the fron- 
tier, the honourable testimony was 
borne of minute-guns being discharged 
during his funeral, alike by the Ameri- 
can and the British batteries. 

24. Irritated, rather than discouraged, 
by those repeated and disgraceful fail- 
ures, the Americans now strained every 
nerve to augment their naval forces on 
Lake Ontario and Lake Erie, and rein- 
forced General Dearborn, who com- 
manded their troops on the frontier of 
Lower Canada, so considerably, that by 
the middle of November he was at the 
head of ten thousand men. At the 
same time General Smyth had five thou- 
sand, chiefly militia, on the Niagara 
frontier ; and they had augmented their 
fleet on Lake Ontario to such a degree, 
that the British flotilla was imable to 
face it, which gave them the entire com- 
mand of the lake. Encouraged by this 
favourable state of affairs, which they 
were aware might be tu^ed the other 
way before spring, they resolved, not- 
withstanding the lat^ess and incle- 
mency of the season, to make a com- 
bined attack on the British possessions 
both in the upper and lower provinces. 



Early on the morning of the 28th No- 
vember, accordingly. General Smyth 
commenced the invasion of Upper 
Canada, by crossing the St Lawrence, 
between Chippewa and Fort Erie, with 
about five hundred men ; but they 
were received in so vigorous a manner 
by a small British detachment under 
Colonel Bishop, that they were repulsed 
with severe loss. About the same time, 
General Dearborn commenced a syste- 
matic attack on Lower Canada; but 
the militia and regular forces of that 
province, under General Prevost, turned 
out with such alacrity, and in such for- 
midable numbers, that he withdrew 
without making any serious progress, 
and put his army into winter-quarters 
in the neighbourhood of Plattabuig. 
Thus the invasion of the Canadas, from 
which the Americans expected so much, 
and in the hope of which being success- 
ful they had mainly engaged in the 
war, terminated this year in nothing 
but discomfiture and disgrace. 

25. But if the Americans were un- 
successful on one element^ they met 
with extraordinary and unlooked-for 
triumphs on anotiier; which excited 
the greater sensation, that they shook 
the general belief which at that time 
prevailed of British invincibility at sea, 
and opened up, to the jealousy of other 
nations at our commercial greatness, 
hopes of its overthrow at no distant 
period. The first action which took 
place after war was declared, was be- 
tween the British frigate Belvidera, and 
the American frigate President The 
British vessel, commanded by Captain 
Byron, was in chaige of a large fleet o^ 
"West India merchcmtmen on their way 
home ; and Captain Rodgers came up 
with her on the 23d June, with a squad- 
ron of three frigates and two sloops, 
which immediately gave chase, and a 
running fight ensued which lasted for 
a whole day, each party losing two-aud- 
twenty men. But the result was fav- 
ourable to the British, whose guns were 
pointed with great sldll, and produced 
a surprising effect, as the American 
squadron £iled in taking the single 
English frigate, and the whole mer- 
ch£uitmen escaped untouched. Altera 
cruise of seventy days, the AmericaQ 
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aquadron returned to port, haying only 
captured seven merchantmen in that 
time, although they f ^ upon the Brit- 
ish commerce when wholly unaware of 
hostilities having commenced. 

26. Shortly after, the Constitution 
was chased by a squadron of British 
frigates headed by the Africa of sixty- 
four guns, and escaped after a most in- 
teresting chase, in which great skill and 
ability were displayed on both sides. 
But in the next action the result was 
very different The Constitution fell 
in on the 19th August with the Qner- 
ridre, Captain Dacres, and a most ob- 
stinate action took place. The Ame- 
rican frigate was decidedly superior, 
both in tiie number and weight of its 
guns, and the number of its crew ; * 
out notwithstanding that disadvantage, 
Captain Dacres maintained a close fight, 
yard-arm to yard-arm, for upwards of an 
hour, with his formidable antagonist 
At the end of that time, however, his 
vessel was a perfect wredc, wholly dis- 
masted, rolling about in the trough of 
a tempestuous sea, incapable of making 
any further resistance, with seventy- 
nine men killed and wounded, includ- 
ing among the latter Captain Dacres 
himself, and thirty shots in the hull 
below water-mark ; while the Constitu- 
iA<m had only seven killed and as many 
wounded. In these circumstances fur- 
ther resistance was evidently hopeless, 
and the English colours were mourn- 
fully lowered to the broad pendant of 
their emancipated offspring. 

27. Hardly had the En^ish recover- 

♦ The relative force on the two sides was 
as follows : — 



Broadside pins, . . 24 28 

Weight in lbs., . . 617 708 

Oew, .... 244 460 

Tons, .... 1092 16S3 
«>jAifiss, vi. 104 ; and Coopm, it 109, 200. 

** Captain Dacres," says the American an- 
nalist, ' ' lost no professional reputation by his 
defeat : he had handled his ship in a manner 
to win the applause of his enemies, fought 
ber gallantly, and only submitted when far- 
ther resistance would have been as culpable 
as in fact it was impossible. That the Con- 
stitution was a latter and heavier ship than 
the Oueni^e, will be disputed by no nauti- 
cal man, though less, it is believed, than 
might be inferred from their respective 
rates; but the great inferiority of the Guer- 
nin was in her men."— Ooopxb, 1. 199, 801. 



ed from the shock of this unwonted 
naval disaster, when other blows of the 
same description succeeded each other 
with stunning n:pidaty. On ihe night 
of the 16ih October, the Br^osh sloop 
Frolic of eighteen guns feU in with the 
American brig Wasp, of the same num- 
ber of guns, l^t connderably supeiior 
both in weight of metal, tonnage, and 
crew.f The crew of the Frolic were 
labouring to repair their rigging, which 
had been severely danuigedthe day be- 
fore in a gale, when the action com- 
menced, and was kept up with equal 
skill and spirit on both sides. But the 
rigging of the British vessel was in ao 
shattered a condition, from the effect 
of the previous storm, that in ten min- 
utes she lay an unmanageable log in the 
water, which gave her opponent such 
an advantage, that in twenty minutes 
more she was compelled to strike. This 
disaster, however, except in so far as 
the moral influence of the triumph to 
the American arms was concerned, was 
speedily repaired ; for afew hours after 
the action, the Poictiers of seventy-four 
guns hove in sight, and atcmce cap- 
tured the Wasp, and recaptured the 
Frolic, the captain of which, in just 
testimony of his valour, was continued 
in the command. 

28. But a more serious disaster soon 
occurred. On the 25th October, the 
American frigate United States hove 
in sight of the British frigate Mace- 
donian. As usual on all ^ese occa- 
sions, the American vessd was superior 
by nearly a half, in tonnage, crew, and 
weight of guns.$ From the very com- 
mencement of the combat, which for 
some time was at long-shot only, it was 
evident that the Americans were cat- 
ting the British to pieces with comr 
paratively little loss on their side ; and 
when at length the English commander 
succeeded in engaging the enemy in 
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close fi^t, which Commodore Decatur 
of the United States wilKngly joined 
in, the Buperiority of the enemy's fire 
was such that the Macedonian was 
floon dismasted— she had received near- 
ly a hundred shots in her hull, and her 
lower tier of guns, owing to the rolling 
of the yeesel in a tempestuous sea, were 
under water, while a third of her crew 
were killed or wounded. On the other 
hand, the American vessel, having no 
flail which she oould not set except 
her mizzen-^opsail, remained perfectly 
stea<fy. Even in these desperate cir- 
cumstances, however, the native spirit 
of Britii^ eeamen did not desert them ; 
as a last resource, an attempt was made 
to cany the enemy by boarding ; and 
the moment this intention was an- 
nounced, every man who oould move 
was on deck, several of whom had lost 
an aim but a few minutes before in the 
cockpit; and the universal cry was, 
** Let us conquer or die." At this mo- 
ment, however, the fore-brace was shot 
Away, and the yard, swinging round, 
threw the vessel upon the wind, so that 
boarding was impossible. The United 
States then stood athwart the bows of 
the Macedonian without firing a gun, 
and passed on out of abot. It was at 
first supposed she was making off by 
the British sailors, who loudly cheered. 
But this was only to refill h^ cartridges, 
-which had been expended; and soon 
tacking, she took up a raking position 
across the stem of her now defenceless 
antagonist, and soon cc»npelled her to 
strike her colours. The superiority of 
the American force, as well as her 
weight of metal, was then very appar- 
ent; for whUe the Macedonian had 
thirty-six killed and sixty-eight wound- 
ed, the United States had only five 
killed and seven badly wounded. 

29. Nor was this the last of the dis- 
comfitures which at this period befell 
the British navy. The Java, forty-six 
guns, had sailed from Spithi»d on the 
12th November, with a motley crew of 
three hundred and ninety- seven per- 
sons, nearly one-half of whom were 
wholly inexperienced ; and on the 28th 
they dischai^ed six broadsides of blank 
cartridges, being the first that the 
majority of the crew had ever assisted 



in firing. Captain Lambert, who com- 
manded her, had warmly remonstrated 
against this wretched ahip-comidemeBt> 
dedaring that with such peoj^e he was 
not only no match for an American of 
superior, but hardly for a Frenchman 
of equal s1b& But all the answer he 
got from the Admiralty was, that '' a 
voyage to the East Indies and back 
would make a good crew." Obliged to 
submit, the English captain set sail, 
and, on the 28th December, fell in with 
the American frigate Constitution; 
and, notwithstanding the superior bulk 
and weight of his antagonist,* and the 
wretched condition of lus crew, Cap- 
tain Lambert immediately made up to 
the enemy, although nineteen of his 
men were away with a prize he had 
shortly before made. The Constitu- 
tion at first stood away under all sail 
before the wind, to gain the distance at 
which the American g^unnery was so 
destructive; but findmg the British 
fr^te gained upon her, she shortened 
sail, and, placing herself under the lee- 
bow of the Java, a dose action imme- 
diately commenced. The first broad- 
side of the English frigate told with 
such efEsct on ^e American hull that 
the latter wore to get away; but the 
skilful Englishman wore also, and a 
running fi^t ensued for a consider- 
aUe time, during which Captain Lam- 
bert's superiority of seamanship was 
very apparent 

SO. After a desultory engagement of 
this S(Ht lor forty minutes, during 
whidi the Java, notwithstanding the 
superior weight of the enemy's metal, 
had.sufiEered very little, the two vessels 
came within pistol-shot, and a most 
determined action ensued. Captain 
Lambert now resolved on boarding; 

* Comparaitive toce of the two vessels :— 



Broadside gaiis* . . 24 2S 

Weight— lbs.. . . 517 708 
Crew— man oulv, . S44 460 
Tons. .... 1092 15S3 
— Jam ss^ Yi. 104 and 134 ; and C!oopzb» iL 225. 
*' The aame peculiarity,'' says Cooper, " at- 
tended this combat as had distinguished the 
two other cases of fzigate actions. In all the 
three, the American vessels were superior 
to their antagonists ; but iu all three the 
difference in execution was greatly dia* 
proportioned to the disparity in foros."-^ 
ii. 225. 
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but iust as he was making preparatioxis 
for aoing bo, the foremast of the Java 
fell with a tremendous crash, breaking 
m the forecastle and covering the deck, 
and soon after the main-topmast came 
down also ; and, to complete their mis- 
fortunes, Captain Lambert fell, mor- 
tally wounded The command now 
devolved on Lieutenant Chads ; but he 
found the vessel perfectly unmanage- 
able, and the wreck of the masts falling 
over on one side, almost every dis- 
chaige set the vessel on fire. Still the 
action continued with the most deter- 
mined resolution ; but at length, after 
it had lasted three hours and a half, 
the Java was found to be rapidly sink- 
ing, while the Constitution had as- 
sumed a raking position, where every 
shot told, and not a gun could be 
brought to bear on her. In these des- 
perate circumstances Lieutenant Chads 
at length struck; and the vessel was 
so disabled that, as soon as the crew 
were taken out, the American captain 
blew her up. In this desperate and 
imequal engi^ement, the Java had 
twenty-two kmed, and one hvmdred 
and two wounded;* the Constitution 
ten killed, and forty woimded. Cap- 
tain Bainbridge treated the officers 
most generously, though his conduct 
to the crew was unnecessarily severe ; 
a conduct which contrasted with that 
of Captain Hull, the former captain of 
the Constitution, and Captain Decatur 
of the United States, who had treated 
their prisoners of all ranks with the 
courtesy which is ever the accompani- 
ment of heroic minds. 

81. Another action between smaller 
vessels, but terminating in the same 
result, took place on the 14th Febru- 
ary 1813, between the British sloop 
Peacock, and the American brig Hornet. 
* The heroism displayed on both sides in 
this action never was surpassed. A midship- 
man, Mr Eeele, a boy thirteen years of age, 
had his leg shot away, and suffered amputa- 
tion. He anxiously inquired, after the ac- 
tion was over, whether the vessel had struck ; 
and seeing a ship's colour spread over him, 
the little hero grew uneasy till he saw it was 
an English flag. He died next day. The 
boatswain, Mr Humble, had his hand shot 
away, and he was wounded above the elbow ; 
but no sooner was the tourniquet put on j 
than he hastened on deck, to cheer his com- 
rades with his pipe in boarding. | 



In this, as in ah the previous instances 
where the Americans had proved suc- 
cessful, the superiority on their side 
was very decided ;f but the action 
which ensued was, nevertheless, of the 
most bloody and destructive kind. It 
lasted an ho\ir and a half ; at the end 
of which time, the effect of the Ameri- 
can's fire was such that the Peacock 
was found to be in a sinking state. A 
signal of distress was immediately 
hoisted, which was answered with 
praiseworthy humanity by the brave 
Americans, and every effort was made 
by the crews of botii vessels to save 
the disabled ship. But, notwithstand- 
ing all their efforts, she went down in 
a few minutes, with thirteen of her 
own crew and three of the Hornet's^ 
who were engaged in the noble act of 
striving to save their enemies. 

32. No words can convey an ade- 
quate idea of the impression which 
l^e successive capture of these three 
frigates and two sloops made, not only 
in Qreat Britain and America, but over 
the whole civilised world. The tri- 
imiphs of the British navy, for above & 
centuiy, had been so uninterrupted^ 
and the moral influence the nation had 
in consequence acquired had become 
so prodigious, that it was generally 
believed, both at home and abroad, 
that they were invincible, and that no» 
other nation had any chance of success 
in combating them on the ocean, except 
with the most decided superiority of 
force. When, therefore, it was seen 
that, in repeated instances of combati» 
of single vessels of the same class 
against each other, the ships of the 
United States had proved victorious, the 
English were stunned as by the shock 
of an earthquake ; the Americans were 
immeasurably, and with good reason^ 
elated; and the other nations in Europe 
thought they discerned at last the 
small black cloud arising over the 
ocean, which was to involve the British 
maritime power in destruction. The 
t Comparative force of the combatants : — 
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majority of men in the Continental 
states, ever governed by the event, and 
incapable of just discrimination, took 
no double to inquire whether or not 
the vessels opposed to each other had 
been equally matched, but joined in 
one universal chorus of exultation at 
the defeat of a nation which had so 
long been the object of their avowed 
dread and secret jealousv. And it was 
generally said, apparently not without 
reason, that a naval power which, with 
the conmiand only of four frigates and 
eight sloops, had in so short a time 
adiieved such successes, might look 
forward at no distant period, when its 
navy was enlarged, to wresting from 
Great Britain the sceptre of the ocean. 
83. In truth, the succession of dis- 
asters, like all calamities which occur 
in such numbers together as to be ob- 
vioiisly beyond the effect of chance, 
gave much subject for serious reflec- 
tion, not merely to the heedless multi- 
tude, but to reflecting statesmen. It 
was now painfully evident that the 
English were not invincible on their 
favourite element; that foresight in 
preparation, as well as energy in action, 
were necessary to sustain their for- 
times ; and that, if these were neglect- 
ed, they had no exemption from the 
common lot of humanity. The few 
who looked beyond the mere surface of 
things, saw, indeed, to what cause the 
disasters had been owing. The British 
government, maintaining a hundred 
ships of the line, and five himdred 
smaller vessels actually in commission, 
and carrying on war at once in every 
quarter of the globe, could not by pos- 
sibility man their vessels with the same 
picked and skilled crews as the Ameri- 
cans, who had merely a few frigates 
and sloops to fit out from the resources 
of a great commercial navy. The 
frigates and brigs of the United States, 
bmlt with extraordinary skill and in a 
peculiar manner, to which there was 
no parallel in the British navy, were at 
once too swift sailers to be overtaken 
by ships of the line, and of too heavy 
metal to be a fair match for frigates 
nominally of the same dass. This 
peculiarity in the constitution of their 
vessels had been wholly overlooked by 



the Admiralty, who anticipated no 
danger from so diminutive a marine 
as uiat of the United States, though 
it was well known, and had been the 
subject of anxious solicitude to bet- 
ter-informed individuals in the com- 
munity. • 

34. But» admitting the full weight of 
these circumstances, it was plain that a 
new era in naval warfare had arisen, 
since the English came to contend with 
their Anglo-Saxon brethren on the 
other side of the Atlantic. The very 
fact of the comparison which they so 
anxiously instituted with their Ameri- 
can ant^onists, and the superiority on 
the part of the latter, in weight of 
metal and strength of crews, in the 
encounters which had taken place, 
which they justly pointed out, afforded 
decisive proof of this. With the 
French and Spaniards, they had been 
accustomed to look only to the class of 
vessels, and never to coimt guns. In 
seamanship, the British sailors, inured 
to the storms of every quarter of the 
globe, might justly claim an equality 
with the Americans, similarly instruct- 
ed, and a superiority to the mariners 
of any other coimtry in the globe. 
But in the practice of gunnery, espe- 
cially at a distance, it was very evident 
that they were, at that moment, their 
inferiors ; experience had now proved, 
that long-continued and unexampled 
success had produced its wonted effect 
in relaxing the bands of British naval 
preparation ; and that they had much 
need to recollect that, in the language 
of the ancient conquerors of the world, 
the word for an army was derived from 
the verb to exerdscf 

* In 1808, four years before the American 
war broke out, the author well recollects 
hearing his uncle, the late Dr Gregory of 
Edinburgh, who paid uncommon attention 
to naval affidrs, say, " The Americans are 
building long forty-six gun frigates, which 
really carry fifty-six or sixty guns ; when 
our forty-fours come to meet them, you will 
hear something new some of these days." 
In England, as in every other constitutional 
monarchy, the intelligence and information 
of enlightened individuals generally precede 
those of government or public functionaries. 
. If the direction of afiairs could be confined 
to tueh men, or those whom they can in- 
fluence, no wise man would object to the 
widest extension of the elective franchise. 

t SxtrcUui, from txerceo, ** to eacerdse.** 
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35. In this, as in other cases, bow- 
ever, it sotm appeared, that as much as 
unbroken prosperity is pernicious, so 
oocasional disaster is beneficial to na- 
tions, provided only that the patriotiG 
spirit is not extinct in their members, 
or the generous feelings buried under 
the weight of selfish indulgence. The 
surviving officers who had commanded 
in the vessels which had been taken 
were all tried by court-martial, honour- 
ably acquitted, and immediately after 
employed anew. This was going to 
work in the right spirit; there was 
no attempt to select a second Byng to be 
the expiatory victim for pop\]lar clam- 
our or ministerial neglect The most 
vigorous efforts were made by the Ad- 
miralty, at once to strengthen the 
squadrons on the coast of America, 
and to fit out single ships, which 
might, from their sice, crews, and 
weight of metal, really be a match for 
the gigantic frigates which the United 
States had sent forth to prowl through 
the deep. Several vessels were com- 
menced on the model of the American 
frigates and sloops, which had been 
found by experience so swift in sailing 
and formidable in action ; and secret 
instructions were given to the com- 
manders of vessels on the North Ameri- 
can station, not to hazard an encoun- 
ter with an opponent nominally of the 
same class, unless there was something 
like a real as well as an apparent 
equality between them. Greater care 
was, at the same time, taken in the 
selection of crews : a larger proportion 
of men was given to the cannon on 
board ; and orders were issued for the 
frequent exercise of the men in ball 
practice, both with small arms and 
great guns, — a point of vital import- 
ance in naval warfare, but one which 
had hitherto been in an unaccountable 
manner neglected, with a very few 



exceptions, in all the departments in 
ihe British navy. 

86. The good effects of these im- 
provements speedily appeared in the 
next naval actions which ensued. Sir 
John Borlase Warren, who commanded 
on the North American station, estab- 
lished a vigilant blockade of the har- 
bours of the United States; their 
commerce was soon entirely ruined; 
the immense carrying trade they had 
so long conducted slipped from their 
hands ; * and such was the consequence 
of this upon their national finances, 
which depended almost entirely on 
custom-house duties, that the public 
revenue had sunk, since the contest 
had commenced, from twenty-four mil- 
lions of dollars annually to eight mil- 
lions. Paralysed in this manner, in 
the sinews of war, by the first results 
of the struggle, the American govern- 
ment were in no condition to augment 
their expenditure ; and notwithstand- 
ing the enthusiasm which their glori- 
ous successes had excited in the coun- 
try, no attempt was made by Congress, 
during the year 1812, to increase their 
naval force. In ihe beginning of the 
next year, however, they passed two 
acts, the one authorising the build- 
ing of four seventy-four gun -ships, 
and four of forty-four ; and in March, 
six additional sloops were ordered 
to be built for the ocean ; and for 
ihe lakes, as many as the public ser^ 
vice might require. But a very con- 
siderable period might be expected ta 
elapse before these vessels could be 
reaydy for sea, and meantime their trade 
was destroyed and the danger immi- 
nent. A close blockade of all iheir 
harbours was maintained by the Brit- 
ish : the bays of the Chesapeake and 
the Delaware were scoured by Admiral 
CodLbum at the head of a light squad- 
ron fitted out for that purpose ; and 
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TBJiouB laudiDgs, by bodies of mMnnes^ 
were eflV>ct*jtl along their ehorps ; which, 
bedded doiug cou^iderable dsjna^e to 
thoir na\ral «tor«8 imd ars«italfl, kept the 
towufi on the couet m a cojiatuut stute 
of aJarm. 

37. Among the many offlcen in the 
BritiBh nxvy who ardently desired to 
meety even on inferior terma, but with 
an aidequate crew, with the American 
forty-four gun frigates, was Captain 
Bboks of the Shannon. This able 
officer commanded a frigate pierced for 
thirty-eight guns, but xmlly mounting 
fifty-two ; and, contrary to the general 
practice in the British navy, he had for 
many years trained the crew, whom, 
by admirable management^ he had 
Ixrought to the highest state of disci- 
pline and subordination, to the practice 
of ball-firing with their great guns. 
Being stationed off Boston, where the 
Chesii^)eake of forty-nine guns, under 
Captain Lawrence, had paired the win- 
ter, CSaptain Br(^, to render the com- 
bat equal, sent away his consort, tbe 
Tenedof, of equal strength wiiii his own 
vess^ with instructions not to return 
for three weeks ; and when she was 
fairly out of sight, he stood in to the 
month of the harbour, and sent a chal- 
kaage, couched in the most courteous 
teorms, to the Ci^ptain of the Chesa- 
peake, stating the exact amount of his 
force, and inviting him to single com- 
bat for the honour of their respective 
flags.* Having dei^tched this letter, 
Captain Broke, with colours flying, lay 
clc«e in to Boston lighthouse ; and soon 
the Chesapeake waa under weigh, sur- 

* " AfltheCfheiapeake appears to be now 
ready lor tea, I request you will do me the 
fifcvour to meet the Sbannon with her, ship 
to ship, to try the fortunes of our respective 
flags. All interruption shall be provided 
against. I eotreat you, sir, not to imagine 
that I am urged by mere personal vanity to 
the wish of meeting the Chesapeake; we 
have both nobler motives. You v<rill feel it 
as a compliment, if I say, that the result of 
oar nuiedos may be the most grateful aervioe 
I can rendter to mj country ; and I doubt 
not that you, equally confident of success, 
will fed convinced that it is only by repeat- 
ed triumphs in mm combat, that you can con. 
aole your country for the Iom c^that trade it 
can no kmgae protect. Favour me with a 
speedy reply ; we are short of provieioua and 
water, tmaeannotTemainlonghere." * 
viwa. 



rounded by numterDus baTig«8 and plea- 
sure -buats^ whifh. niuid^t loud (.'UeeiB, 
HccampEmied her some way out to what 
they dceoied a cortain victory. Cap 
tain Lawrence of the Chesapika had 
not received CaptAtn Broke's oballenga 
when he stood out; but he was too 
brave a man to shun an offered fcombat 
on equal terms ; and such was the con- 
fidence which the inhabitants of Boston 
entertained of his success, that they 
had prepared a public supper to greet 
the victors on their return, with their 
prisoners, to the harbour. 

88. Meanwhile, Captain Broke at the 
mast-head was anxiously watching the 
movements of the American higate, 
and beheld with a thrill of delight, 
such as the brave only can know, first 
her fore-topsail, then her other top- 
sails loosed and sheeted home, and soon 
after a signal-gun fired, the topgallant 
sails loosed and set, and at length the 
vessel imder weigh, and standing out 
with a light air for the bay. The order 
to clear for action was immediately 
given on board the Shannon, and as 
promptly obeyed; and soon the two 
vessels neared, the Shannon clewing up 
her foresail, and with hear maintopsail 
braced flat, under a light breeze from 
the shore, that the Chesapeake might 
overtake her. The American came gal- 
lantly down with three flags flying, on 
one of which waa inscribed, " Sailors' 
rights and free trade." The Shannon 
had a union- jack at the fore-mast, and 
an old rusty blue ensign at the mizzen 
peak, and two other ensigns rolled up 
and ready to be hoisted, if either of 
these should be shot away. Her heavy 
guns were loaded alternately with twa 
round-ahot and a himdred and fifty 
musket-balls, and with one round and 
one double • headed shot in each gun. 
At a quarter to six the eaasmj hauled 
up within two hundred yards of the 
Shannon's weather beam, and her crew 
gave three cheers. Captain Broke 
thereupon haraugued his men, telling 
them that that day would decide the 
superiority of British seamen, when 
properly trained, over those of all other 
nations ; and that the Shannon would 
show how soon the boasting of the Ame- 
ricana would be put an end to whm 
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they were opposed to an equal force. 
Loud cheers followed this gallant ap- 
peal ; and the two ships being now not 
more than a stone-throw asunder, the 
order was given to the crew of the 
Shannon to commence firing. 

89. Slowly, and with deliberate aim, 
the British gims were pointed and dis- 
chai^d successively at the American 
frigate as she passed, receiving, at the 
same time, her broadside, wbich was 
delivered at once, and with great efifect. 
But the Shannon's guns, admirably 
directed, soon injured the Chesapeake's 
rigging, as well as made dreadful havoc 
among her men ; and after two or three 
broadsides had in this manner been ex- 
changed, the Chesapeake, attempting 
to haul her foresail up, fell on board 
the Shannon, whose starboard bower- 
anchor locked with her mizzen channels. 
In this situation the great guns ceased 
firing, except the Shannon's two after- 
most guns, thirty-two poimder carron- 
ades, loaded with grape and round-shot, 
which soon beat in the stemports of 
the Chesapeake, and, sweeping the deck, 
drove the men from their quarters. 
For a few minutes a sharp fire of mus- 
ketry was kept up by the marines on 
both sides ; but ere long Captain Broke, 
observing that the Americans were not 
standing to their gims, ordered the two 
ships to be lashed together, and the 
bo{u:ders to be called up from below. 
Mr Stevens, the Shannon's boatswain, 
a veteran who had fought in Rodney's 
action, immediately set about making 
the ships fast, outside the Shannon's 
bulwark ; and while so employed, he 
had his left arm, which held on to the 
enemy's rigging, hacked off by repeated 
sabre-cuts from their marines, and his 
body mortally wounded with musketry 
from the tops ; but, in spite of all, he 
had fastened the ships together, with 
the right arm, ere his hold relaxed in 
death ! — a deed of heroism worthy of 
ancient Rome.* 

40. Meanwhile, however, the brave 
Captain Lawrence and several other 

* A well-known parallel incident occurred 
in the history of ancient Greece. * ' Cynspgfiri, 
militis AthenieuBifl, gloria magnis scriptorum 
laudibus celebrata est ; qui, post proelii Ma- 
rathonii innumeras csedes, quum fiigientes 
hostes ad naves egisset, onustam navem dex- 



officera in the Chesapeake were wound- 
ed, and Captain Broke, at the head of 
the boarders, leapt upon the Chesa- 
peake's quarterdeck, on which scarcely 
an American was to be seen. The men 
quickly following, the seamen on the 
gangways, twenty-five in number, were, 
after a desperate struggle, overpowered 
or driven below, and the second party 
of boarders having now come forward 
amidst loud cheers, the hatchways 
were closed down, and a sharp fire 
opened upon the marines in the tops, 
who kept up a destructive dischai>ge of 
musketry. The sailors from the Shan- 
non's fore-yard, headed by Mr Smith, 
at the same time forced their way up 
to the Chesapeake's main-yard, and 
thence to her tops, which in a few min- 
utes were cleared. Captain Broke at 
this moment was furiously assailed by 
three American sailors, who had pre- 
viously submitted ; he succeeded in par- 
rying a thrust at his breast, but was 
immediately after knocked down by 
the but-end of a musket. As he rose, 
he had the satisfaction of seeing, in his 
own words, " the American flag hauled 
down, and the proud old British Union 
floating triumphantly over it." So ra- 
pid was the action, that fifteen minutes 
only elapsed from the time the first 
gun was fired, till the Chesapeake was 
entirely in the hands of the British. 
Unhappily Lieutenant Watt, who haul- 
ed down the enemy's colours, not hav- 
ing immediately succeeded in hoisting 
the British above it, was killed, with 
two of his men, by a discharge of mus- 
ketry from the Shannon's marines, in 
the belief that the conflict still con- 
tinued. Yet, in this short period, the 
Chesapeake had sustained a loss of 
forty -seven killed and ninety -eight 
wounded — ^a dreadful proof of the ad- 
mirable training in the use of their 
arms, both small and great, which the 
Shannon's people had received. The 
loss of the victor had also been severe : 
it amounted to twenty-four killed and 
fifty-nine wounded. 

tr^ manu tenuit» nee pritis dimisit qu&m 
maaum amitterot: turn quoque amputatft 
dextrft, navem sinistra comprehendit ; quam 
et ipsam quum amisisset^ ad postremum 
morsu navem detinuit."— Gobketjus Nepo& 
How identical is the heroic spirit in all ages 1 
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41. PeiliapB no tingle combat be* 
tween yeflsels of war ever produced so 
great a moral impreaeion as this did, 
both in the United States and the 
British islands. The Americans had 
fallen into the fault of the British, and 
begun to think themselves, from their 
extraordinary success, invincible in na- 
val war&re ; the EngliiBh, unaccustomed 
to disasters at sea, had almost begun 
to fear that their long career of gloiy 
•n the ocean was drawing to a close 
when they sustained such repeated de- 
feats from a maritime force so diminu- 
tive as that of the United States. Pro- 
portionally great was the despondency 
on one side and joy on the other, when 
the result of this action, where an ap- 
proach to an equality for the first time 
obtained between the combatants, and 
due attention had been paid in both 
cases to their training, explained at 
once to what causes the former dis- 
asters had been owing.* The effect 
in restoring public confidence in Great 
Britain in the efficiency of the navy 
was immense ; and the feelings of every 
right-thinking man in the country went 
along with government when they made 
Captain Broke a baronet The brave 
victor brought his prize, amidst the 
loud cheers of the inhabitants and 
sailors in the harbour, who manned 
every spar of their vessels, into Halifiix, 
where Captain Lawrence soon after 
breathed his last, and was buried with 
military honours in presence of all the 
British officers on the station, who un- 
covered as their noble antagonist was 
lowered into the grave. 

42. No long period elapsed before it 
appeared from other detached combats, 
of which alone this naval warfare ad- 
mitted, that the old superiority of the 
British navy remained imimpaired. 
The British brig Boxer, of fourteen 
guns and sixty-six men, was indeed 
taken by the American brig Enterprise, 
of sixteen guns and one hundred and 

* Comparative force of the combatants. 
Broadside guns, • . 25 26 
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Crew (men only), 
i^AHKS, vi. 209. 
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306 
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twenty men ; the former defect of in- 
adequate manning having paralysed all 
the efforts of devoted valour, which 
proved fatal to the commanders of 
both vessels, who were killed during 
its continuance. But on the next oc- 
casion, when anything like equality of 
force existed, the resmt was in favour 
of the British. On the 14th August 
the Pelican, British brig of ei^teen 
guns, met the American brig Aigus of 
twenty ; and as the crew of the latter 
was somewhat superior, and the broad- 
side weight of metal a littie in &vour 
of the former, the combatants were 
veiy nearly matched.f The action 
soon became extremely warm ; and 
before it had lasted many minutes. 
Captain Allen of the Aigus was severe- 
ly wounded, and the rigging of his 
vessel so much cut up that tiie com- 
mand of it was lost At length, after 
a gallant resistance, the Pelican suc- 
ceeded in raking the Argus, and short- 
ly after carried her by boarding. The 
Aigus had six killed and eighteen 
wounded ; the Pelican two killed and 
five wounded. This action was the 
more remarkable that it took place off 
St David's, in the mouth of the Irish 
ChanneL 

43. Variotis operations were under- 
taken this summer in Chesapeake Bay 
by the British squadron, imder the 
command of Sir John Borlase War- 
ren, but they were not attended with 
any remarkable success. An attack on 
Craney Island, which the Americans had 
fortified, &iled from the water being 
found too shallow, when the boats ap- 
proached the shore, to admit of the 
troops being landed ; but some gallant 
boat enterprises against schooners of 
the enemy had previously been success- 
ful The British were consoled for 
this check by the victorious issue of 
an attack made by Sir Sidney Beck- 
with, with a strong body of marines, on 
an Ainerican post and battery at Hamp- 
ton, which was quickly stormed two 
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days after^ and tH its g^ims takien. 
Borne acts of 'violence were committed 
on the inhabitants during the heat of 
the assault, which gave rise to much 
aorimonious feeling in the United 
Statss. Shortly after, two fine brigs, 
the Anaconda and Atlas, the former of 
ten, the latter of eighteen guns, were 
taken in Ocracoke heurbour by the boats 
and marines of the squadron under 
lieutenant WestphaL Captain Sen- 
house in the Martin, which iuid ground- 
ed in the Delaware, most gallantly beat 
off an attack by a cloud of American 
gonboats ; and at length, when the 
tide rose, made off with one as hia 
prise, to the great mortification of the 
crowd on shore, who had hastened to 
witness what they deemed a certain 
yictory. The American squadron of 
frigates put to sea from New York, 
but was speedily pursued by the Brit- 
ish fleet, of superior strength, and 
blockaded in New London. Upon the 
whole, although the operations in the 
Chesapeake and Delaware bays were 
not attended with any great results, 
yet they had the effect of completely 
destroying the trade of the most flour- 
i^ng harbours in the United States ; 
and sensibly demonstrated to the people 
tbe folly of the war in which they had 
engaged, in which, without the ^ght- 
est hope of territorial aggrandisement, 
they were undeigoing the realities of 
BKval blockade, national insult, and 
commercial ruin. 

44. The operations by land during 
the year 1813 were conducted on a 
greater scale than in the preceding 
campaign ; and though they terminat- 
ed, upon the whole, gloriously for the 
Briti^ arms, yet the contest was more 
Moody, and success more yarious. The 
i^orbing interest of the contest, yet 
doubtful and undecided, in the Penin- 
sula, and theurgent necessity of sending 
off every sabre and bayonet that ootdd 
be spared to the army of Wellington, 
rmdered it a matter of impossibility to 
despatch an adequate force to the Can- 
adian frontier, and compelled govern- 
ment, how reluctantly soever, to in- 
trust the defence of those provinces 
mainly to the braveiy and patriotism 
«f their own inhabitants. Nor was the 



confidence reposed in vain ; although, 
as the Americans had now accumulaitod 
a considen^le force on the frontier, 
the struggle was more violent, and 
victoiy fldtemated with disaster. The 
government at Washington had rushed 
into the contest wholly unprepared, 
alike by land and sea, to maintain it, 
and they had, in consequence, sustained 
nothing but disaster on the former 
element; and if, on the latter, ihej 
met with extiaordinaiy success, it wm 
entirely owing to the hardihood and 
skill ot their seamen, coupled with the 
dispersion of the British force, and 
the accidental ignorance of the English 
government of the structure and size 
of the American frigates. But the 
national passions were now roused in 
the United States, and great efibrts 
were made to prosecute the war with 
vigour. It has been already noticed^ 
that four additional ships of the line 
and four sloops were ordered to be 
built, and a loan of sixteen million 
dollars was contracted for, at seven 
and a half per cent. And in order to 
excite the ardour of their own, and, if 
possible, shake the fidelity of British 
seamen, the war was justified, in an. 
elaborate report presented by the com- 
mittee of foreign relations to Congress, 
and approved of by them, entirely on 
the ground of the rig^t claimed by the 
En^^dsh government to search for and 
redaim British subjects on board of 
American vessels. This they declared 
they wsre determined at all hazards to 
resist, should they stand alone in the 
contest ; ** for to appeal to arms in de- 
fence of a right, and to lay them down 
without securing it, would be consid' 
ered in no other light than as a reUn- 
quishment of it" 

45. The first operations of the cam- 
paign in Canada proved singulariy un- 
fortunate to the Americans. In the 
end of January, General Winchester, 
with a thousand men, crossed over to 
attack Fort Detroit in the upper pro- 
vince, and, before any force could be 
assembled to resist him, made himself 
master of Frenchtown, twenty-six miles 
from that place. Qeneral Proctor, how- 
ever, who commanded the British forces 
in that quarter, no sooner heard of 
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this irruption, than he hastily assembled 
a body of five hundred regulars of the 
41st regiment and militia, being the 
Glengarry Fencibles, and six hundred 
Indians, and commenced an attack up- 
on the invaders two days afterwards 
with such vigour, that after a sharp 
action, in which Winchester lost three 
htmdred men, he was obliged to capi- 
tulate, with thirty-two officers and five 
hundred men. Shortly after. Colonel 
M'Donnell, with two companies of the 
Glengarry Fencibles, and two of the 
8th, converted a feigned attack, which he 
was ordered to make on Fort Ogden- 
bui^, into a real one. The assault was 
made under circumstances of the utmost 
difficulty : deep snow impeded the assail- 
ants at every step, and the American 
marksmen, from behind their defences, 
kept up a very heavy fire ; but the gal- 
lantry of the British overcame every ob- 
stacle, and the fort was carried with 
eleven guns, all its stores, and two armed 
schooners in the harbotir. 

46. But a far more material success 
soon consoled the Americans for their 
reverses. By indefatigable exertions 
during the winter, they had augmented 
their naval force in Sackett's Harbour so 
considerably, that the British squadron 
on I>ake Ontario was no longer a match 
for them. Nor is this surprising ; for 
the Americans built their ships at their 
own doors, with all their materials at 
hand ; while the British, from the long 
report of timber to England, had not 
even wood in some places near the 
shores In abundance, and were obliged 
to bring all their naval stores from 
Great Britain. Vrmxt this caxule, it was 
computed that each gun, before it was 
launched on the lakes, bad cost a thou- 
sand pounds. Encouraged by this eir- 
ctuBstance, the Americans fitted out 
an expedition of seventeen hundred 
nxen, who sailed from Sacketfa Har- 
botir on board fourteen aarmed vessel^ 
and two days afterwards effected a 
landing, after a sharp conflict^ at the 
old fort of Toronto, £hree miles from 
York, the enatal of Upper Canada. 
General Sheafira commanded tile British 
forces in that quarter; but he could 
onfy collect seven hundred regulars 
and militia, and a hundred Indians. 



With these, however, he made a stout 
resistance in the woods and thiokets, 
in the course of which the grenadiers 
of the 8th regiment lost more than 
half tiieir number. He was at last 
overpowered, and compelled to fall back 
to the town, which was not fortified ; 
and at a short distance from it was a 
large magazine of powder, which ex- 
ploded as the assailants were advancing 
to the attack. Two hundred of them^ 
with General Pike their commander, 
were blown into the air by this catas- 
trophe, and a few of the British ; but 
the walls were throwtt down by the 
^ock, and the defences were no longer 
maintainable, while at the same time 
Chauncey, with his flotilla, had worked 
his way into the harbour. Sheaffe, 
therefore, wisely availed himself of 
the consternation produced among Hie 
Americans by the explosion, to effect 
his retreat in the direction of Kingston, 
with the whole regulars who remained 
unhurt, about four hundred in num- 
ber. And though the enemy seised all 
the public stores that were left in the 
place, they re-embarked in such haste 
that they were all abandoned ; a&d, by 
their own admission, the only trophies 
they brought away were **a stand of 
colours and a human scalp.'' The Ame- 
ricans, however, made three hundred of 
the militia prisoners, who were liberated 
on their parole ; an equal number were 
killed and wounded on either side in 
the action ; and the British sustained 
a severe loss in a large ship on the 
stocks, and extensive na-val stores, which 
they were obliged to bum to prevent, 
them from falling into the enemy's- 
hands. 

47. The American squadron, after- 
this success, sailed away to Sackett's- 
Harbour for reinforcemeilts, in order 
to prosecute their ulterior operations f 
and meanwhile Colonel Proctor, cross- 
ing Lake Erie, made a dash with nine 
hundred regulars and militia, and twelve 
hundred Indians, at General Harrison, 
who lay with his division near the 
rapids of the Miami, on the American 
side, in a position strengthened by 
blockhouses and batteries, which defied 
every attack made upon them. At this 
time two American regiments, eight 
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hundred strong, under General Clay, 
approached to aid Harrison, and at 
first, by a sudden attack, carried part 
of the British batteries. Having in- 
cautiously followed up their success 
too far, however, these regiments were 
Burroimded by the British and Indians, 
and after a desperate struggle totally 
defeated, with the loss of two hundred 
killed and wounded, and five hundred 
prisoners, while the English lost only 
fifteen killed and forty-five wounded. 

48. Meanwhile, a considerable rein- 
forcement of sailors having reached 
the British side of Lake Ontario, the 
squadron on that lake, under their able 
and gallant officer Sir James Yeo, with 
seven hundred troops on board under 
Sir George Prevost, was enabled to put 
to sea from Kingston ; and a combined 
attack by land and water was attempted 
on Sackett's Harbour, the principal 
naval establishment of the enemy on 
that inland sea. The expedition ex- 
cited great interest on both sides of 
the water, and the most sanguine hopes 
were entertained by the British, that 
it would lead to the destruction of 
this growing and formidable naval 
establishment of the enemy. These 
hopes, however, were disappointed. 
The troops landed, indeed ; and, after 
fiome sharp skirmisdiing, advanced over 
& narrow isthmus, connecting the island 
on which they had landed with the 
mainland. Though the British were 
only seven hundred strong, and the 
Americans, in the absence of their 
main force, about twelve himdred; 
yet the whole American militia took 
to flight on the first dischai^e, and 
sought refuge in the loopholed block- 
houses, leaving the regulars, not more 
than four hundred strong, to sustain 
the combat. The militia rallied, how- 
ever, in the strong blockhouses which 
<;ommanded, by a cross-fire, the isthmus 
along which the troops were advancing, 
and the discharge they kept up was so 
tremendous, that the bravest of the 
British recoiled. 

49. Prevost, then, with the utmost 
gallantry, advanced with his staff to 
encourage the men ; one of his officers 
fell dead by his side ; but notwithstand- 
ing all his efforts, the strait could not 



be passed.* Meanwhile, the utmost 
terror prevailed among the Americans 
in the rear : in the first moment of 
alarm their officers actually set fire to 
their naval storehouses, arsenal, and 
barracks, which were speedily con< 
Bumed. While the flames were yet 
burning, however. Colonel Toottle, 
with a reinforcement of six hundred 
militia, was approaching the American 
works. The British were reduced to 
three hundred and fifty men, by the 
terrible discharges of grape and mus- 
ketry which issued from them : they 
had not a single gun to beat down the 
palisades, or silence the enemy's can- 
non ; and the fleet could not approach 
the shore to co-operate in the attack, 
owing to adverse winds. In these cir- 
cumstances, ultimate success was hope- 
less, and, in fact, the capture of tiie 
place must have been immediately fol- 
lowed by the surrender of the handful 
of British who remained for the assault. 
Prevost, therefore, wisely drew off his 
forces and returned to the British shore, 
where he was immediately assailed with 
that vehement acrimony which, in that 
country, never fails to attend want of 
success, even when, from deficiency of 
force, it had been from the first unat- 
tainable, t 

60. The principal American force 
on Lake Ontario, about six thousand 
strong, was at this juncture engaged 
in an attack on Fort Geoi^e, at the 
western extremity of the lake. Early 
in the morning of the 27th May, a 
combined attack was made, by the naval 
and military forces, on that stronghold; 

* The Author has great pleasure in thus 
recording this decisive instance of porsoiud 
gallantry on the part of Sir George Prevost^ 
which he gives on the testimony of his bravo 
and valued friends, M(\jor- General Robert 
H'Dowall, celebrated for his gallant defence 
of Michilmackinac in the same war, who 
marshalled and led the troops to the last as- 
sault^ and Sir Allan H'Nab, so well known for 
his heroic actions in Upper Canada, who 
were present on the occasion. 

t This account of the attack on Sackett'a 
Harbour, which yaries considerably firom 
what is contained in the former editions of 
this work, is much indebted to the valu- 
able information afforded by General M'Do- 
wall, who was personally engaged with his 
wonted gallantry in the assault, to whom 
the Author is happy to make this publio 
acknowledgment 
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the former under the command of Com- 
modore Ghauncey, the latter led by 
General Dearborn. General Vincent, 
who commanded the British in that 
quarter, could not muster above nine 
hundred soldiers ; but with this hand- 
ful of men he made ft most gallant 
resistance, until at length the works, 
especially on the lake f ront, being torn 
in pieces by the heavY cannonade, the 
British commander blew up the fort, 
and withdrew, with the loss of three 
htmdred and fifty men, to a strong 
position on Burlington heights, near 
the head of the liuce, where he col- 
lected detachments from Chippewa, 
Fort Erie, and other points, and as- 
sembled about sixteen hundred troops, 
of which one-half were regular soldiers. 
After this success the Ainericans ad- 
vanced to Queenstown, and, being 
strongly reinforced, established them- 
selves in a solid manner on the Niagara 
frontier, with nearly six thoiisand men. 
51. This was by far the most for- 
midable lodgment which the Americans 
had effected in the Canadian territoiy, 
and it excited, in consequence, equal 
attention and alarm through the whole 
British possessions. General Dearborn 
now confidently anticipated their entire 
conquest at no distant period ; and to 
dislodge Vincent from his position, 
which he held with only eleven hun- 
dred men, he pushed forward a body 
of three thousand infantry, two hun- 
dred and fifty horse, and nine guns. 
No sooner was the English general 
apprised of their approach, than he 
called a council of war, and, at the 
suggestion of Captain M'Dowall of the 
8th, Sir Geoi;gePrevost*s aide-de-camp,* 
despatched seven hundred and fifty 
men under Colonel Harvey, to retard 
their advance. This gallant officer 
finding, when he arrived near the 
enemy, that they kept a bad look-out, 
resolved on a nocturnal surprise. It 
was accordingly executed in the most 
brilliant style, as soon as it was dark ; 
and with such success, that two gene- 
rals and a hundred and fifty men were 
made prisoners, and four guns captured. 
After this check the enemy retreated 
to Fort George in great confusion. 
* Now General Robert M'Dowal). 



Having recovered from this disaster. 
Dearborn, a fortnight after, sent out 
an expedition of six himdred men to 
dislodge a British picket, which was 
posted at a place called Beavers' Dams, 
a few miles from Queenstown. Thev 
were soon beset on their road through 
the woods by Captain Kerr, with a 
small body of Indians, and Lieutenant 
Fiti^gibbons, at the head of forty-six of 
the 49th regiment, not two hundred 
in all. But this little force was so 
skilfully disposed as to make the Ame- 
ricans believe they were the light troops 
of a veiy superior army, which in fact 
was approaching, though it had not 
come up. They surrendered in con- 
sequence, five hundred in number, with 
two guns and two standards. Shortly 
after, a successful expedition was un- 
dertaken against the American fortified 
harbour of Black Rock on Lake Ontario, 
which was burned, with all its naval 
stores and vessels, by a British detach- 
ment under Colonel Bishop, who un- 
fortunately fell in the moment of 
victory; while the British flotilla on 
Lake Champlain captured two anned 
schooners, of eleven guns each — ^a suc- 
cess of no small importance, in a war- 
fare where so much depended on the 
command of those inland waters. 

52. These repeated disasters so dis« 
concerted the Americans, that though 
their force at Fort Qeorge was still 
more than double that of the British 
who advanced against it, yet they kept 
cautiously within their Imes, and sub- 
mitted to be insulted by the English 
troops, who not only cooped them up 
within their walls, but actually ad- 
vanced to within a few hundred yards 
of their guns. Prevost, however, wisely 
judged that it would be the height of 
imprudence to assault the Americans, 
driven to desperation, with half their 
number, in works bristling with can- 
non, and supported by the fire of Fort 
Niagara, on the other side of the river. 
As, therefore, no provocation could in- 
duce them to quit their lines, he left a 
force to maintain the blockade, and 
returned to Kingston. Meanwhile the 
war was vigorously prosecuted on Lake 
Erie by General Proctor, who invested 
the fort of Lower Sandusky on the 
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Sandudcy River, with five hundred 
regulars and militia, and above three 
thousand Indians. The works having 
been battered, Proctor led his troops 
to the assault. They crossed the glacis 
with great gallantly, though entirely 
deserted by their Indian allies, whom 
no oonsideration could induce to face 
the great guns, and were actually in 
the £tch, when the head of the column 
was smitten by such a fire of grs^ 
and musketiy, that they were driven 
back, and obliged to re-embari: with the 
loss of a hundred killed and wounded ; 
and soon after the siege was raised. 

53. These mutual injuries, though 
upon the whole highly &ivourabIe to 
the British arms, yet in truth decided 
nothing : it was on the lakes that the 
real blows were to be struck, and a 
decisive superiority acquired by the 
one party over the other. Events in 
the outset of this inland naval warfare 
were highly favourable to the British 
arms. Strengthened by the two armed 
schooners, which had been taken on 
Iiake Chunplain, and which had been 
named the Broke and the Shannon, the 
English flotilU, with nine hundred 
men on board, stretched across the 
lake, took Plattsbuig, which was eva- 
cuated by twelve hundred Americans 
without firing a shot, burned part of 
the naval stores, brought away the 
rest, and also destroyed the naval es- 
tablishments at Burlington and Cham- 
plain. By these successes, a decisive 
superiority was acquired on Lake Cham- 
plainf or the remainder of the campaign. 
Sir James Yeo also gained considerable 
successes on Lake Ontario, particularly 
on the 10th August, when he captured 
two schooners, anddestroyedtwo others. 
But no decisive engagement took place 
on that inland sea, as neither party was 
sufi&ciently confident in his strength to 
risk the fate of the campaign by a gen- 
eral battle on its surface. 

6L But whUe the campaign, both 
by land and water, was thus prosperous 
in the upper provinces, a dreadful dis- 
aster occurred on Lake Erie, which 
more than compezasated all these ad- 
vantages, and immediately exposed the 
Briti£ provinces in Nor& America to 
imminent danger. This was the more 



alarming, that the force at the com- 
mand of Sir Qeoige Prevost was ao 
small as to be wholly inadequate to 
the defence of a frontier eveiywhere 
vulnerable, and above twelve hundred 
miles in length. Both parties had made 
the greatest efforts to augment their 
naval force on Lake Erie ; but, owing 
to l^e superior facilities of the Ame- 
ricans for ship-building at thdr own 
doors, while the whole British naval 
stores had to oome from England, the 
weight, as well as the ntunb^ of their 
vessels became soon superior to that 
of the British, while the total stoppage 
of their commerce gave them ample 
means for mamiing thean with numer- 
ous crews of picked seamen. Captain 
Barday, an office inferior to none in 
the service of Great Britain for skill 
and gallantly, was appointed in May 
to the command of the squadron on 
the lake, and immediately entered on 
his unenviable duty, when the whole 
force was not equal to a British twenty- 
gun brig. The Detroit, however, was 
soon after launched, and fifty Bnglish 
seamen having been received and dis< 
tributed through his ships, Barclay 
set out, early in September, with his 
little fleets oonsisting of two ships, two 
schooners, a brig, and a sloop, carrying 
in all sixty-three guns. But there was 
not one British saUor to each gun ; the 
rest of his crews being made up of two 
hundred and forty soldiers and eighty 
Canadiaxis. On the other hand, the 
American squadron, of two more ves- 
sels and an equal number of guns, bore 
nearly double the weight of metal and 
number of hands ; and xjoasessed a still 
higher superiority, in their crews being 
all experienced seamen, to meet the 
wretched mixture of five landsmen to 
one sailor, who manned the British 
fleet.* 

55. Barclay, in the first instance, 
with this feeble force, blockaded the 
American flotilla in the harbour of 

* Force of American and British squadrong. 



Ships, brigs, and schooners, 6 8 

Broadside guns. . . . 34 31 

• Weight of metalin lb., . 459 928 

Crews, 345 680 

Tons 1260 960 

—jAUsa, vi. 248, 249. 
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I^reaqu' lile, noir Brie ; iviiiohhe oould 
do with nlety, notwiihirtimding hit 
inferiority, as the AmericanB oould not 
get their squadron OTor the \mr in ita 
fronty except with the gona out, which 
of courae prerented their attempting 
it in the &ce of an armed force. At 
length, however, their commodore, Gap- 
tain Pany, adroitly seised the moment 
when Barclay was absent, and got out- 
aide the bar. The British conunander 
upon this returned to Amherstburg, 
where he was soon blockaded by the 
Amerioan squadron ; the former being 
busily engaged, meantime, in exercis- 
ing the soidierB at the guns, and aocus- 
tomiog the Canadians to hwn d l^* the 
ropes. Soon, howevw, provisions on 
that desolate shore fell short; and 
Barclay, deemix^ his crews a little 
more efficient, put to sea. An action 
ensued between ihe opposttesquadrons, 
which for yalour and resolution dis- 
played on both sides never was sur- 
passed. In the first instance, the Law- 
rence, which bore Commodore Parry's 
flag, was cut to pieces by the British 
guns: shebecameunmanageable. Parry 
shifted his flag on board the Niagara, 
and soooi after the colours of the Law- 
rence were hauled down amidst loud 
cheers from the British sqqadron. After 
this, the firing ceased on both sides for 
a iew minutes, and a breefin at the 
same time having sprung up behind 
the Americans, Parry skilfully gained 
the weatheigage, whUe the Bnti& ves- 
sels, in endeavouring to wear round to 
present a fresh broadside to their an- 
tagonists, fell, fixmi the inexperience 
of the crews, into confusion, and for 
the most part got jammed together, 
veith jtheir bows facing the enemy's 
broadaides. So defective, too, was ^u> 
day'B equipment, that he had only one 
boat on board of his own vessel, the 
Detroit, and it was pierced with idiot ; 
he could not, in consequence, take poa- 
session of his prize ; the Lawrence 
drifted out of fire, and her crew im- 
mediately rehoisted their colours. At 
the same time Parry took advantage of 
the weathergage which he had gained, 
to take a position with his remaining 
vessels which raked the principal Brit- 
ish ships; while they«iEY»m the unakil- 



fulnesB of their men, were tmable io 
handle their ropes so as to extricate 
themselves from the danger. The re- 
sult was, ihaA after a fixrious engage- 
ment of three hours, the whole Brit- 
ish vessels were taken ; but not untU 
they had become wholly unmanageable, 
nearly all the superior officers, indud- 
ing Barclay, being killed or desperately 
wounded, and they had lost forty-one 
killed, and ninety- four wounded, or 
above a third of the idiole men on 
board the flotilla. 

56. The effects of this defeat were 
soon felt in the militaiy operations. 
The Americans being now entirely 
masters of Lake Erie, had it in their 
power at once to intercept the whole 
coasting trade, by which Prootor^s 
troops and Indians were supplied with 
provisions, and to land any force they 
chose in his rear, and entirely cut him 
off from Kingaton and Tozic He was 
constrained, therefore, immediately to 
commence a retreat, abandoning and 
destroying all his fortified posts beyond 
the Qrand Biver. Amherstburg and 
Detroit, accordingly, were immediately 
dismantled; and with the Indiansunder 
Tecumseh, who preserved an honour- 
able fidelity in nusf ortune, the British 
commenced a retreat towards the river 
Thames. In this retrograde movement, 
however, they were immediately fol- 
lowed by Harrison, who was attended 
by Party's squadron on the lake, while 
the British, almost starving, toUed 
through wretdied roads and intermin- 
able forests. On the 4th October, 
Harrison came up with the British 
rear, and succeeded in capturing nearly 
all their stores. Unable to retreat fur- 
ther in anything like military array, 
Proctor had now no alternative but to 
endeavour to check the enemy by a 
general battle; and for this purpose 
he took up a position at the Moravian 
village on the Thames. Here he was 
attadced next day by the Americans, 
with greatly superior forces. The In- 
dians, though Uttle inured to regular 
warfare, continued the contest with 
heroic courage, even after it had beon 
given over by the whites; and only 
abandoned it when the day was ir- 
retrievably lost — their gallant chief. 
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Tecomfleh, and many of their bnyest 
warriors, having fallen. The first line 
of the British was overthrown by a 
sudden charge of the Kentucky horse; 
and after a short combat they were 
totally defeated, with the loss of six 
hundred men-HEilmost all made pris- 
oners. The remainder dispersed in 
the woods, and, after undergoing in- 
credible hardships, reassembled at An- 
caster at the hesud of Lake Ontario, to 
the number of only two hundred and 
forty. 

57. On the same day on which this 
defeat was sustained upon the shores 
of Lake Erie, six schooners, having on 
board two hundred and fifty soldiers, 
proceeding from York to Kingston 
without convoy, were captured on Lake 
Ontario. These repeated losses, coupled 
with the alarming intelligence received 
at the same time of great preparations 
for a general invasion of Lower Canada, 
made Sir George Prevost wisely deter- 
mine it to be impossible to continue 
any longer the investment of Fort 
George ; and the siege was accordingly 
raised a few days after. Though the 
British force at this point was so much 
weakened by sickness that not a thou- 
sand firelocks, out of three thousand, 
could be brought into action, yet the 
retreat was conducted with perfect 
order ; and the troops were concen- 
trated in a strong position on Biu'ling- 
ton heights, where they were soon after 
joined by the fugitives from Proctor's 
detachment, and succeeded in muster- 
ing fifteen hundred bayonets. They 
showed so strong a front that the Ame- 
ricans did not venture to attack them, 
and this stemmed the torrent of dis- 
aster in that quarter. But by driving 
the British from the territory to the 
westward of the river Thames, the 
Americans had in a great degree cut 
them off from their Indian allies, with 
whom they now could maintain no com- 
munication but by the distant and now 
isolated fort of Michilmackinac, on Lake 
Huron ; an advantage of no small mo- 
ment for the future progress of the 
war. 

58. The Americans were so elated 
with these successes, that they openly 
announced their intention of forthwith 



conquering Lower Canada^ and taking 
up tiieir winter quarters at MontreaL 
Nor were their preparations and forces^ 
if the numerical amount of their troop» 
is alone considered, at all inadequate to 
such an imdertaking. Their general^,, 
abandoning for the time their opera- 
tions in Upper Canada, transported all 
their forces by Lake Erie and Lake 
Ontario, so as to take part in the grand 
combined attack on the lower province. 
With this view they concentrated th& 
great bulk of their army at Sackett's 
Harbour ; and their troops were much 
more formidable than on any former 
occasion, for they amounted in all to 
eighteen thousand regular soldiers and 
ten thousand militia, organised into 
three divisions. That on Lake Erie 
amounted to eight thousand under Har> 
rison ; Wilkinson had ten thousand at 
Sackett's Harbour, and Hampton four 
thousand, and two thousand militia> 
on the Chateauguay river, near Lake 
Champlain. Threatened by so many 
enemies. Sir Qeoige Prevost issued au 
animated proclamation to the Canadi- 
ans, and put the militia of the lower 
province on permanent duty. It will 
immediately appear how nobly they an- 
swered the appeal 

59. Hampton, with the right wing 
of the army of invasion, was the first 
to take the field. Early on the 21st 
October he crossed the frontier, at the 
junction of the Chateauguay and Out- 
ard rivers; but though he had four 
thousand effective infantry, two thou- 
sand militia, and ten guns, he was so 
vigorously and gallantly resisted by 
the voltigeurs and frontier light in* 
fantiy of the Canadians, not six hun- 
dred in number, under Colonel de 
Salavary, who fought with the steadi- 
ness of veteran soldiers in their woodsy 
that after three days' desultory fight^ 
ing, he was driven with disgrace "^k 
into the American territory, pursued 
and harassed by the CanadLan militia. 
His troops were so discouraged by these 
reverses, that they became incapable of 
taking any further part in the cam* 
paign. Meanwhile Wilkinson, with the 
centre of the invading force, about ten 
thousand strong, left Sackett's Harbour, 
and, crossing liake Ontario, mustered 
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his troops in the end of October in 
Grenadier Island, opposite Kingston, 
where General de Rottenbui^ lay await- 
ing his attack. Having delayed till the 
principal forces of the upper proyince 
were concentrated around that great 
depot, the American general skilfully 
shifted his line of attack, and embark- 
ing his troops on board three hundred 
boats, esooited bv Chauncey, reached 
the lower end of the lake, and dropping 
down the St Lawrence, landed on the 
8d Koyember near point Iroquois. No 
sooner was the British general apprised 
of this circumstance than he detached 
Colonel Morrison, with eight hundred 
regulars and militia, to follow the mo- 
tions of the fleet, and oppose them 
wherever they attempted a landing. 
Morrison came up with the enemy 
near Ghiystler^s Point, twenty miles 
above Cornwall, in number about three 
thousand, who had landed from their 
boats, and a violent encounter ensued. 
The Americans were unable, however, to 
bear the attack of the British bayonet : 
they broke and fled in disorder before 
the detachments of the 48th, 49th, and 
89th, supported by the militia, and lost 
one gun, and two hundred and fifty 
killed and wounded. Disconcerted by 
this defeat, Wilkinson re^mbarked his 
troops ; and having received at the 
same time accounts of Hampton's fail- 
ure, he deemed the attack on Lower 
Canada hopeless, landed the men on the 
American shore, and put them into 
winter-quarters. 

60, A most gallant, and in its conse- 
quences very important, militaiy event 
took place next year in the defence of 
the Fort Michilmackinaq by a small 
British detachment under the com- 
mand of Colonel Robert MDowalL 
This officer had been left in conmiand 
of this important fort, situated on 
Lake Huron, which commands, as al- 
ready mentioned, the communication 
between the British provinces and the 
TndiauH to the west of the Lake Michi- 
gan. To insure its reduction, three 
different expeditions were set on foot 
by the Americans at the same time, in 
spring 1814 ; one from Fort Louis on 
the Mississippi, one from Detroit, and 
one from Chicuco. M*DowaU had un- 



der his command only two hundred and 
thirty-two men, of whom sixty were 
Canadian militia, and a hundred In- 
dians. Out of this diminutive force 
he fitted out a small body, about a 
hundred strong, imder the conmiand of 
Major Mackay of the Canadian mUitia, 
who succeeded, by extraordinary gal- 
lantry, in wresting from the enemy 
about five himdred miles of territory 
to the westward, and advancing the 
British standards to the Mississippi, 
where they captured, and maintained 
themselves in, a fort erected by the 
Americans. But, during their absence, 
the American cruising squadron, con- 
sisting of two ships of twenty-six guns 
each, and several large schooners and 
small boats, hove in sight, under Com- 
modore Sinclair, having upwards of 
nine himdred land troops on board. 
To oppose this force M'Dowall had now 
only one hundred and fifty men : but 
such was the ability of the dispositions 
which he made, that the enemy were 
worsted in several encounters, and 
driven back to their ships. And al- 
though reduced to great extremities 
by a long-continued blockade from the 
hostile squadron, he held out imtil 
Lieutenant Worsley succeeded, at the 
head of four of the garrison boats, in 
boarding and capturing, during the 
night, the two schooners wluch main- 
tained the blockade; and the British 
having thus got the oormnand of the 
lake, the Americans were obliged to 
raise the siege and abandon their en- 
terprise. 

61. This glorious defeat of an inva- 
sion so confidently announced and 
strongly supported, diffused the most 
heartfelt joy in Lower Canada, and 
terminated tiie campaign there in the 
most triumphant manner ; and it was 
immediately foUowed by successes 
equally decisive in the upper province. 
Ail causes of apprehension for Mon- 
treal and the lower province being now 
removed, a strong body of troops was 
despatched under Colonel Murray from 
Kinjgfston to repel the invasion of Up- 
per Canada, and, if possible, clear that 
province of the enemy. They set out 
from ELingston, accordingly, and ad- 
vanced towards Fort George, with a 
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▼lew to resume the inyestment, eyen 
amidst all the Beverities of a Canadian 
winter. The American general, how- 
ever, did not await their approach, but 
precipitately evacuated that fort, and 
zetreated across the Niagara, but not 
without having, by express ooders, re- 
duced the flourishing village of Newark 
to ashes.* Such was the indignation 
excited in the breasts, equally of the 
British soldiers and the Canadian mili- 
tia, by this inhuman act, which at onoe 
reduced above four hundred human 
heings to total destitution, amidst the 
horrors of a Canadian winter, that Col- 
onel Murray resolved to take advan- 
tage of it to carry Fort Niagara, on 
the frontier of ike United States. 
A detachment of five hundred men, 
accordingly, under the command of 
Hurray, crossed the river Niagara in 
boats, and succeeded in surprising the 
fort with the loss of only five kill- 
•ed and three wounded. The garrison, 
nearly four hundred strong, with three 
thousand stand of arms and vast mili- 
tary stores, fell into the hands of the 
victors. Immediately after this suc- 
•ceas, the troops attacked a body of Ame- 
ricans, who had erected a battery op- 
posite Queenstown, from which they 
were discharging red-hot shot at that 
town, defeated them, and carried the 
fort. 

62. Still following up these €nic- 
ceeses, General Drummond, with eight 
hundred m^ crossed the Niagara to 
Black Rock, which was stormed, and 
the fugitives pursued to Buffalo, a few 
miles distant, where they rallied on a 
body of two thousand men who bad 
assembled, under Hull, to defend that 
rising town. Such, however, was the 

* ***The post of Fort George, not being 
tenable against the enemy, must be aband- 
oned, the garrison removed to Fort Niagara, 
and the exposed part of the frontier pro- 
tected, by destroying such of the Canadian 
villages in its front as would best shelter the 
enemyduring-mnter.' Such werethe orders of 
government. This new and degrading system 
of defence, which, by substituting the torch 
for the bayonet, furnished the enemy with 
both motive and justification for a war of re- 
taliation, was carried into fall execution on 
the 10th December. Newark was reduced 
to ashes, and orders were given to fire hot 
shot on Queenstown." — Abmstrono, (the 
American Secrttary-cO'Wuii^ i 20. 



vigour of the British attack, that the 
Americans ware speedily routed with 
the lots of four hundred, while the 
victors were not weakened by move 
than a f ourtii of the number. BufGalo 
was immediately taken and burned: 
all the naval establishments there and 
at Black Bock were destroyed ; while 
tiie Indians, let loose on the amround- 
ing country, took ample vengeance for 
the conflagration of Newark, which 
had commenced this savage species of 
wEfffara Though it had the desired 
effect, however, by making the Ame- 
ricans feel the consequences of their 
actions, of putting a stop to this bar- 
barous system of hostilities, yet it was 
so much at variance with the British 
method of carryingon war, and so shock- 
ing to the feelings both of the officets 
and men engaged in it, that Sir Geoig« 
Prevost shortly after issued a noble 
proclamation, lamenting the stem ne- 
cessity tmder whidli he had acted in 
permitting these reprisals, and earnest- 
ly deprecating any further continuance 
of so inhuman a species of warfare. 

63. This terminated the campaign 
of 1818 in Canada; and though not 
uncheckered by disaster, yet was it 
upon the whole eminently glorious, 
both to the arms of Britain and to the 
inhabitants of her noble American co« 
lonies. The superiority of the enemy, 
boih in troops and all the muniments 
of war, was very great : twenty thou- 
sand regular soldiers, besides as many 
militia, were at their disposal; the 
vessels built on the lakes were at their 
own door, armed from their own ar- 
senals, and manned by the picked men 
of their commercial marine, now thrown 
almost utterly idle. On iiie other hand, 
the whole British force did not exceed 
three thousand regular soldiers,^ who 
were cdiaiged witii the defence of a 
frontier nearly a thousand miles in 
length; andaltiiioughtheyweresupport- 
ed by thirty thousand gallant mUitia, 
yet these troops could not be moved far 
from home, or kept embodied for any 

t *• Throughout the campaign, Prevost'a 
regular force, covering a frontier of nine 
hundred miles from the Sorel to Fort St 
Joseph, did not exceed three thousand men. ** 
-— Armstrono, (the Amerieau SeerOary-at' 
War), i. 113. 
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coDsidarable length ol time ; and th^ 
oould not be relied on, exoept in nnau 
bodiee, ior offenaive operationi. The 
Biitiah naval foroe on the lakes required 
to bring eveiy gun, and great part of 
its nacval atorea, from Great Britain, a 
difltanoe of three thouaand five hun- 
dred milea ; and the government oould 
with diiBoulty apare, from the wanta 
of a navy whidh vaa spread over the 
globe, even a handful of sailors for 
this remote inland aervioe. And by a 
strange infatuation, the result evidently 
of ignoranoe or undue estimate of their 
enemies on the part of the British gov- 
eramenti soaroely any efifort was inade 
to enrol; among the numerous and 
skilful seamen of the coast of North 
Amerioa^ such a force as would with 
ease and certainty have seouxed for 
them the command of the lak:eB. 

64. To have repelled all the efforts 
ol the Americans in such oiroumstan- 
eei^ and with such forces, is of itself 
distittotion; but it becomes doubly 
^oiiouB when it is recollected, that 
this distant warfare took place during 
the onais of the contest in Europe, to- 
ward the dose of a twenty years' war, 
when eveiy sabre and bayonet which 
ooold be spared was required for the 
devmiriog Peninsular campaigns, and 
when eleven nullions sterhng were sent 
in subsidies, in that one year, from 
Qreat Britain to the Qerman and other 
Continental powers. The wisdom of 
Ihe meaaures adopted by Sir Qeorge 
Prevost, the vigour with which atta^ 
nt all points was repelled, and the 
imposing celerity with which a cau- 
tious defensive was converted, at its 
elose, into a vigorous offensive war- 
fare, can never be sufficiently praised, 
^aad justly place this campaign on a 
level with any in the long annals of 
British glory. If these ccmsiderations 
be duly weighed, it must appear evi- 
dent, especially when the vast subse- 
quent increase in the BzituBh popula- 
iion of Upper Canada is taken into 
consideration, that if the afifections of 
our North American posseasions are 
secured by a justsystem of colonial ad- 
nmuBtrataon, and a continuance of the 
protective policy to which their great- 
ness has been owing, Qreat Britain has 



now no jwason to apprehend danger 
from the utmost efforts of the United 
States. 

66. The naval operations of the year 
1814 oonmienoed withaeuocessful attack 
on the American &igate Essex by the 
British frigate Phosbe, supported by 
the CSherub brig. The Essex, under 
Captain Porter, had set out, in the au- 
tumn preceding^ on a cruise to the 
South Seas; and after having made 
some valuable captures, was at length 
overtaken with two of her priiee, one 
of which she had armed with twenty 
guns, and manned with ninety- five 
men, in the roads of Valparaiso on the 
9th February. After a dose blockade 
of three weeks, during which various 
attempts to escape were made, the Brit- 
ish commander. Captain Hillyar, suc- 
ceeded in bringing the Essex to action 
in the roads of Valparaiso before she 
could get back to the harbour, and 
without the aid of her lesser consort 
This unequal combat^ however, was 
maintained for forty minutes, by Cap- 
tain Porter, with the utmost galhmtry. 
The crews on both sides were strong- 
ly excited, the Americans having the 
motto flying, " Free Trade and Sailors' 
Rights;" ^e British, ''Qod and our 
Country-— Traitors offend both." Early 
in the action the Phcebe received a shot 
in her rigging, which for a short time 
deprived her crew of the management 
of the vessel, so that she dropped al- 
most out of shot; but the mischief 
being shortly repaired, the action was 
renewed ; and as the Cherub raked the 
Essex while the Phoebe exchanged 
broadsides with her, both firing with 
great precision, the carnage on board 
the American vessel was so<a frightful 
Twice she took fire ; and at length Cap- 
tain Porter, having exhausted every 
means of defence, ayod sustained a loss 
of sixty-nine men, of whom twenty-four 
were kiUed, was compelled to lower 
his colours. The loss on the side of 
the British was very trifling, being five 
killed and two woimded — a fact which 
sufficiently proves the inequality of the 
combat, though it had been managed 
with the greatest skill by the British 
commander. Neariy a hundred British 
Bailors were on board the American vesr 
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sel when the engagement commenced, 
whojumped oyerboard when it appeared 
likely she would be taken; forty of 
these reached the shore, thirty -one 
were drowned, and sixteen were picked 
np when at the point of perishing. 

66. Early in February the American 
sloop FroUc, pierced nominally for- 
eighteen guns, but really carrying 
twenty-two, was captured, after two 
shots only had been fired, by the Brit- 
ish frigate Orpheus of thirty-six guns. 
The British sloop Epervier of eighteen 
guns, however, was soon after taken by 
ike American sloop Peacock of twenty- 
two; and on the 28th June, a most 
desperate combat took place between 
the British sloop Reindeer, of eighteen 
guns, and the American sloop Wasp. 
The preponderance of force was here 
in a most extraordinary degree in &- 
vour of the Americans ; * but notwith- 
standing this advantage. Captain Man- 
ners of the Reindeer, one of the brav- 
est officers who ever trode a quarter- 
deck, the moment he got sight of the 
American vessel, gave chase; and as 
soon as it was evident to the American 
captain that he was pursued by the 
Reindeer alone, he hove to, and the 
action commenced. Never were ves- 
sels more gallantly commanded and 
fought on both sides. The engage- 
ment lasted, yard-arm to yard-arm, for 
half an hour, at the end of which time 
the Reindeer wafi so disabled that she 
fell with her bow against the larboard 
quarter of the Wasp. The latter in- 
stantly raked her with dreadful effect ; 
and ijie American riflemen, from the 
tops, picked off almost all the officers 
and men on the British deck. But 
Captain Manners then showed himself 
indeed a hero. Early in the action the 
calves of his legs had been shot away, 
but he stiU kept the deck : at this time 
a grape-shot passed through both his 
thighs ; but, though brought for a mo- 
ment to his knees, he instajitly sprang 
up, and, though bleeding profusely, not 
only refused to quit the deck, but ex- 

S«iadaer. Wup. 

* Broadside guns, ..911 

Weight of metal— lb., . 189 338 

Crew— men only, • .98 173 

Tons, .... 385 639 

—James, vi. 296. 



claiming, ** Follow me, my boys ; we 
must board f " sprang into the rigging 
of the Reindeer, intending to leap into 
that of the Waspi At this moment, 
two balls from the American tops 
pierced his skull, and came out below 
his chin. With dying hand he waved 
lus sword above his head, and exclaim- 
ing, «0 God 1" fell lifeless on the deck. 
The Americans immediately after car- 
ried the British vessel by boarding, 
where hardly an unwounded man re- 
mained; and so shattered was she in 
her hull, that she was immediately after 
burned by the victors. Never will the 
British empire be endangeredfprhile the 
spirit of cSkptain Manners survives in 
its defenders.* 

67. An action more prosperous, but 
not more glorious for the British 
arms than that between the Reindeer 
and Wasp, took place next spring, 
which terminated in the capture of the 
noble American frigate President^ one 
of the lai*gest vessels of that class in 
the world, by the Endymion, Captain 
Hope, slightly aided by the Pomona. 
On the 14th January 1815, the Presi- 
dent and Macedonian brig set sail from 
New York on a cruise, and were shortly 
after chased by the British blockading 
squadron, consisting of the Majestic, 
fifty-six guns, the Endymion, forty, 
and Pomona, thirty-eight. Being evi- 
dently no match for so great a supe- 
riority of force. Commodore Decatur, 
who commanded the American vessels, 
endeavoured to get back ; but he was 
intercepted, and chased for fifty miles 
along ilie coast of Long Island, in the 
course of which the Tenedos, British 
frigate, also joined in the pursuit. To- 
wards evening the Endymion gained 
rapidly on the American frigate, and 
opened a fire with her bow-chasers, 
which was vigorously returned by the 

• The WasD itselC with its gallant captain 
(Blakely) and crew, were in the same year 
lost during a cruise, and no trace of them 
was ever obtained. They hod previously- 
compelled the Avon, of 18 guns, to surrender^ 
but not till the latter vessel was so cut to 
pieces that she sank immediately after. The 
Americans must allow the British empire to 
share with them the honours of the bravO' 
and skilful Captain Blakely, for he was bom 
in Dublin.~-GoopsR, ii. 841 ; and Jaubr^ vi. 
207, 299. 
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President from her stern guns. Mean* 
while the Majestic and Pomona fell 
behind out of gunshot At length 
the Endymion gained so much on the 
American as to permit her first broad" 
side guns to be^ to bear, and a dose 
running fight ensued ; the two vessels 
sailing imder easy way, within half- 
musket-shot distance. Commodore De- 
catur suffered so seyerely, especially in 
his rigging, under their fire, that he 
took the gallant resolution of laying 
himself alongside the Endymion, with 
the Tiew of canying her b^ boarding, 
and going off with his pnze, leaving 
his own crippled vessel to the enemy, 
before the other British ships could 
get up. 

68. But the . Endymion skilfully 
avoided this risk, which, with the ene- 
m/s great superiority of men,* might 
have been serious, by keeping at a short 
distance, and preserving the advantage 
she had gained by a fire at half -gunshot 
range. Thus the fight continued for 
two hours longer, both vessels being 
most g^allantly fought and skilfully 
handled. At the end of that time the 
Endymion's sails were so much cut 
away by the American barndiot, that 
she fell astern ; and the Pomona com- 
ing up, gave the President two broad- 
sides with little or no effect, owing to 
the darkneflg of the night. But this 
circumstance saved the American's hon- 
our, as two vessels had now opened 
their fire upon him ; and he according- 
ly hauled down his colours, and was 
taken possession of by the boats of the 
Pomona. In this long and close can- 
nonade, the President lost thirty-five 
men killed and seventy-six woimded; 
the Endymion ten killed and twelve 
wounded; but her upper rigging, at 
which the enemy chiefly aimed, was 
very much cut away. This action was 
one of the most honourable ever fought 
by the British navy, and in none was 
more skilful seamanship displayed ; for 



* Broadside guns, . . '24 
Weight of metal in lb., 064 852 
Crew—men only, . 819 466 

T<m8, .... 1277 1583 
^^Tahes, vL 367. 

In justice to the Americans, however, it 
lunst be observed, that as they were chased 
9y other vessels besides the Endymion, 



although at the dose of the action the 
Pomona came up, yet during its con- 
tinuance the superiority was strongly 
on the side of the President. When 
she struck, there were no less than one 
hundred and eightv British seamen 
found in her crew, the greater part of 
whom had fought under English col- 
ours in the Macedonian, and beensince 
enticed, in moments of intoxication, 
into the service of their enemies. 

69. This was the last action between 
frigates that occurred during the war; 
but several lesser combats ensued, hon- 
ourable alike to the sailors and officers 
of both nations. Let it not be said 
these combats were trivial occurrences ; 
nothing is trivial which touches the 
national honour. Napoleon felt this 
at the battle of Maida, albeit not more 
momentous to his colossal power than 
the capture of a sloop to Qreat Britain. 
The superiority of her navy is an affiur 
of life or death to England: when 
her people cease to think so, the last 
hour of her national existence has 
struck. On the 23d March, long after 
peace had been signed, the Hornet met 
the Penguin, and a furious conflict en- 
Buedi both commanders being ignorant 
of the termination of hostilities. Both 
vessels were of equal size and weight 
of metal, but the American had the 
advantage in the number and composi- 
tion of her crew ;f and after a desperate 
conflict, in the course of which the 
brave Captain Dickinson of the Pen- 
guin was slain in the very act of at- 
tempting to board, the British vessel 
surrendered, having lost a third of her 
crew kUled and wounded. The Hornet 
was shortly after chased by the Com- 
wallis, of seventy-four guns, and only 
escaped into New York by throwing 
all her guns overboard. Lastly, the 
American brig Peacock, of twenty-four 
guns, fell in with the British East India 
Company's cruiser, the Nautilus, of 
fourteen guns, which was of course 

though they had not yet come up, they could 
not venture to range up alongside, when 
their great superiority in guns and metal 
might have been most effectually brought 
into play. 

Mm. Bsm. 

t Hornet, ... 163 2 
Penguin, .105 17 

-^AMBS, vi. 885, 886. 
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eaptnrod after a tew broadsideB, al- 
though the British commander anored 
the American that peace had been 
Mgned. Thus terminated at sea thie 
memorable contest, in which the Eng- 
lish, for the first time for a century 
and a half, met with equal aatagoniBts 
on their own element ; and in recount- 
ing which, the British historian, at a 
loss whetiier to admire most the de- 
voted heroism of his own countrymen 
or the gaUant bearing of their foes, 
feels almost equally warmed in nar- 
rating either side of the strife ; and is 
inclined, like the English sailors who 
were prisoners in the hold of the Fren<A 
vessel that combated in the bay of Al- 
gesiras [ixnte, Chap, xxziv. § 56], to 
cheer with every broadside which came 
in, for it was delivered, in descent at 
least, from English hands. 

70. At the beginning of 1814, the 
long continuance of the war, the total 
destruction of the American trade, and 
blockade of their harbours, and the 
evident hopelesEBiess of the contest at 
land, after the pacification of the Eu- 
ropean continent had enabled Great 
Britain to send its victorious troops to 
the fields of Transatlantic warfare, in- 
creased to a very great degree the dis- 
content of that large party in the 
United States who had throug^iout op- 
posed the contest. Indeed, it rose to such 
a pitch, as, in twoof the northern states, 
had influence sufficient to prevent their 
sending their contingents of armed men 
to carry it on. The blockade of their 
harbours, and stoppage of their trade, 
had almost entirely rained the Ame- 
rican customs, the only source of re- 
venue, except the sale of waste lands, 
which their government had hitherto 
had to rely on ; and from sheer neces- 
sity Congress was driven to lay en a 
great variety of new taxes on excise- 
able articles, to supply the alarming 
deficiency of the public revenue. These 
taxes were laid on wine licenses, licenses 
to distil spirituous liquors, on sales by 
auction of merchandise, ships and ves- 
sels, on sugars refined in ike United 
States, bank-notes, and stamps for bills 
of exchange, and on imported salt. 
They were to continue during the 



^ole period of the war, and for a yeas 
after its tenninati<»L • A further loan 
of seven million five hundred thousand 
doUan was negotiated in August 1813) 
for the service of tiiat year and thA 
first quarter of the next Thus tlie 
AmericaDS, under the presBUBe of wn> 
like necessity, were fast gliding into 
the long-established system of taxation 
in the European states, and losing the 
peculiar advantage they had hitherto- 
enjoyed, of being plaeed beyond tiui 
hostility of the Old Worid, and conse> 
quently relieved from its burdens. 

71. It may readily be imagined th«fe 
these direct or excise taxes, to ^idL 
they had hitherto been whoUy tmseon*- 
tomed, did not increase the popularity 
of the war in the United States ; th& 
more especially after the evident ap» 
proach of a termination to theEuropeaa 
struggle left the contest equidlywil^vt 
an object as without hope. To snclft at 
height did these discontents rise, eves 
among the democntie party, who had 
hitherto been the most violent sap* 
porters of the war, that govenunent 
was obliged to do something indicating^ 
a disposition to recede from the in>> 
veterate system of hostility which lii^ 
had hitherto pursued. Id. the end A 
March, a message from the Presideot 
to Congress recommended the repeal 
of the Non-importation Act; and, in 
pursuance of the reoommendatioa, » 
bill soon after passed both houses, by* 
a laige majority, repealing bo<2i the 
Embargo and Non-importatno Aetik. 
This decisive approach to pacific mea- 
suresawakened sanguinehopesthraugh** 
out the Union of reviving ^rade and a 
fpeedy termiiiaition of hostilities; bat 
they were soon undeceived by a pro- 
clamation by the British governme n t^ 
which declared the ports north of "Sew 
York, as well as those to the south* 
ward, in a state of blockade. In answer 
to this, the American government is* 
sued a counter proclamation, in whieh^ 
after setting forth that a blockade of a 
coast two thousand miles in length was 
an unwarrantable stretch, and eould 
not be enforced, ordered all vessels, 
whether national or privateers, bearing 
the flag of the United States, to pay 
no regud to such blockade, and not to 
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mxAmt aaj v«nels bekmgiBg to neutnl 
powers bound for any har£>ur in the 
United States. 

73. But the discontents of the North- 
ern States had now risen to such a 
height as seriously threatened the dis- 
solution of the Union. The two states 
of Massachusetts and New Hampdiire 
continued to refuse to send their oon^ 
tingents to the army ; and the governor 
of the former state tiius addrmsed the 
State Legislature in the beginning of 
the year: — <'If our condi^ to both 
hdligerents had been really impartial, 
all the calamities of war might have 
been avoided. We had assumed the char- 
acter of » neutral naifcion ; but had we 
not violated the duties imposed by that 
dianeter? Had not every subject of 
complaint against one bell^rent been 
amply displayed, and those against the 
other palUated or concealed? When 
lYsnce and England were engaged «in 
an arduous struggle, and we int^erod 
and assaulted one of them, will any 
man doubt our intention to assist the 
other!" At a subsequent period of 
the same year, the state of Massachu- 
setts took still more decisive measures. 
Openly asserting their inherent right 
to fiwne a new constitution, they re- 
solved to ^aj^int delegates to confer 
with delegates from New England on 
the subject of their grievances and 
oommon concerns, and to take mea- 
sures, if they think proper, for procui> 
ing a convention of delegates &om all 
the United States to revise the con- 
stitution." These propositions were 
the more alarming, that the general 
discontent was mudi increased by the 
vast augmentation of the taxes, which 
w ere progressively swelled to the end 
of ^e year, and had alreaify arisen to 
the most alarming amount. The in- 
dnect taxes were advanced fifty per 
eent, the tax on auctions was doubled, 
and many new imposts were added, 
expected to produce eleven or twelve 
milliens of dollars, or abouttwo million 
live hundred thousand pounds. And 
with all these aids, so low had the 
eredit and resources of the treasury 
fiJlen^ that the government could not 
negoiiato a- loan, and were driven to 
the necessity of issuing treasuiy-notes 



to a large amount, which were to bear 
interest like Rngtish Exchequer bills» 
and supply the want of a circulating 
medium in the States. 

78. The greatest exertions were made 
during the winter in Canada, to au^ 
ment the efficient military force of the 
provinces, and prepare in the most 
vigorous manner for the ensuing cam- 
paign. The Houses of Assembly warmly 
seconded the efforts of the British; 
thanks were unanimously voted to 
Colonel de Salavary and the other 
officers who had distinguished thoa* 
selves during the preceding campaign; 
the embodied or regular militia was 
augmented to four ti^ousand men, be- 
sides the voltigeur and frontier corpsi 
which ntnubered as many more ; and 
considerable sums were voted by the 
chief towns to expedite the transmis- 
sion of the troops. In March, a solemn 
embassy from the Indians waited on 
the governor at Quebec, to supplicate 
the powerful protection of Great Bri- 
tain, in shielding them from the con> 
timul encroachmente of the American 
states. "The Americans," said they,' 
"are taking lands from us every day; 
they have no hearts, lather ;. they have 
no pity for us, they want to dnve ua 
beyond the setting sun ; but we hope» 
although we are few, and are here a» 
it were upon a little idbnd, our great 
and mighty fitther, who lives beyond 
the great lake^ will not forsake us in 
our distress, but will continue to re- 
member his fidthful red children." 
They received the strongest assurance 
of protection and support, and were 
sent back to their wilds loaded with 
jMreaents, determined to avenge their 
beloved chief Tecumseh, and prosecute 
the war with redoubled vigour. 

74. No material movement occurred 
on ttther side on the Canadian frontier 
tiU the end of March, when the Ame- 
rican general Wilkinson, on the extreme 
rig^t on Lake Champhdn, collecting a 
Iscge force from Plattsburg and Bur- 
lington, attacked the Canadian outposte 
at La Cole Mill; but he was repulsed 
with considerable loss, with very little 
injury to the British detachments. A 
more serious attempt was made, in 
Upper Canada^ by Sir James Yeo and 
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Qeneral Drummond, on Fort Oswego, 
situated on Lake Ontario. This fort 
was an important station, as it served 
as a resting-place and depot in the 
transit of military stores from Sackett's 
Harbour, the grand arsenal on the lake, 
to its upper extremity in the neigh- 
bourhood of Niagara, where it was 
known the principal efifort was to be 
made in the ensuing campaign. Three 
himdred seamen and marines were 
landed from the flotilla, who carried 
the place in gallant style, destroyed 
the barracks, carried o£f the stores, and 
brought away the guns. At this time 
the British had a superiority on Lake On- 
tario, though the Americans were assidu- 
ously labouring to augment their force ; 
and accordingly Sackett's Harbour was 
closely blockaded, and an attempt was 
made by Captain Popham, who com- 
manded the blockading sqviadron, to 
destroy the enemy's flotilla in Sandy 
Creek, which was conveying a con- 
siderable q\iantity of naval and mili- 
tary stores. This onset, however, which 
was gallantly made with two hundred 
seamen and marines, was repulsed with 
the loss of seventy men, in conse- 
quence of the assailants being suddenly 
attacked by forces three times more 
numerous, consisting of riflemen, mili- 
tia, and Indians. The English prisoners 
were with difl&culty rescued from the 
bloody tomahawks of the latter by 
their more humane American enemies. 
75. The American forces destined for 
the invasion of Upper Canada were con- 
centrated in the neighbourhood of Buf- 
falo, Black Bock, and other places on 
the Niagara frontier. Early in June, 
two strong brigades crossed over, under 
General Ripley, containing about five 
thousand men, and not only effected a 
landing without opposition, but suc- 
ceeded in making iJiemselves masters 
of Fort Erie, with its garrison of a hun- 
dred and seventy men, without firing a 
shot. Having thus gained one strong- 
hold on the British side, Ripley ad- 
vanced confidently to the neighbour- 
hood of Chippewa, and was making 
preparations to carry that place, when 
Qeneral Riall, who had collected about 
fifteen hundred regular troops and a 
thousand militia and Indians, adopted 



the bold resolution, notwithstanding 
the enemy's great superiority of force, 
of hazarding an immediate attack. The 
action commenced at five o'clock in the 
afternoon, by the militia and Indians 
assailing the light infantry of the ene- 
my. But the Kentucky Rifles fought 
stoutly : their marksmen among the 
trees dealt out death with no sparing 
hand; and it was only by the light 
companies of the Royal Scots and 100th. 
that they were finally driven in. The 
main body^ consisting of these regi- 
ments, the King's, and the militia, now 
advanced to the attack in column, the 
Americans receiving them in line, thus 
reversing the usual order of the British 
and French in the Peninsular cam- 
paigns. The result was the same as 
what had there so often occurred ; the 
head of the British column was crushed 
by the discharges of the American line, 
which stood bravely, and fired with 
great precision ; and though the Brit- 
ish succeeded in deploying with much 
steadiness, yet General RitJl was at last 
obliged to retreat, with the loss of one 
hundred and fifty-one killed, and three 
hundred and twenty wounded. The. 
American loss was two hundred and 
fifty-one. After this repulse, the Brit- 
ish retired to their intrenched camp ; 
but the Americans, now commanded 
by General Brown, having discovered a 
cross-road, which enabled them to 
threaten his communications, Riall fell 
back to Twenty^ile Creek, abandoning 
Queenstown, which was occupied by 
the enemy. 

76. This well-fought action was the 
most considerable which had yet occur- 
red during the war ; and as it termi- 
nated unfavourably for the British, 
though with a great superiority offeree 
on the part of the enemy, it demon- 
strated that increased experience and 
protracted hostilities were beginning to 
produce their ordinary efiects in teach- 
ing a people, naturally brave, the art of 
war. Their triimiph, however, was not 
of long duration. Brown advanced to 
the vicinity of Fort George, where, ac- 
cording to the plan of the campaign, 
he was to have met the flotilla ; but as 
the British still had the superiority on 
Lake Ontario, he not only met there 
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with none of the naval suooour which 
he had expected, but found the English 
flotilla lying in the harbour, and Uieir 
land forces considerably augmented. 
The forts also, both of Geotge and Nia- 
gara, were so strengthened as to leave 
no hope of a successful siege of them 
with the means at his disposal. Brown, 
accordingly, after remaining a week in 
the neighbourhood of Fort GMige, 
commenced his retreat to Chippewa, 
which he reached on the evening of 
the 24th. Qeneral Riall unmediately 
moved out of his intrenched camp in 
pursuit; and Qeneral Drummond hav- 
ing come up at the same time with 
reinforcements from Kingston, an at- 
tack with the united body — in all about 
three thousand, of whom eighteen 
hundred were regulars — was made upon 
the enemy, whose force was about five 
thousand strong. The British guns, 
nine in number, happily seized a com- 
manding eminence, which swept the 
whole field of battle. With great re- 
solution, however, and highly elated 
with their recent success, the Ameri- 
cans advanced to the charge. The ac- 
tion began about six in tiie evening, 
and the whole line weus soon warmly 
engaged, but the weight of the conflict 
fell upon the British centre and left 
Notwithstanding the utmost eflbi«ts, 
the latter was forced back, and General 
Riall was severely wounded and made 
prisoner. In the centre, however, the 
89th Royals and Kings's regiments op- 
posed a determined resistance * and the 
guns on the hill, which were worked 
with prodigious rapidity, occasioned so 
great a loss to the attacking columns, 
that Brown soon saw that there was no 
chance of success till that battery was 
carried ; and a desperate eflbrt was re- 
solved on to obtain the mastery of it. 

77. The Americans, imder General 
MiUar, advanced with the utmost re- 
solution, and with such vigour, that 
five of the British cannon at first fell 
into their hands. So desperate was the 
onset, so strenuous the resistance, that 
the British artillerymen were bayoneted 
by the enemy in the act of loading, and 
the muzdes of their guns were advanced 
to wiliiin a few yards of the English 



battery. This dreadful conflict con- 
tinued till after dark, with alternate 
success, in the course of which the com- 
batants fought hand to hand, by the 
light of the dischai^es of the gims, and 
the artillery on botii sides was repeat- 
edly taken and retaken. At length, 
after an hour^s vehement struggle, the 
combatants sank to rest from pure 
mutual exhaustion, within a few yards 
of each other, and so intermingled, that 
two of the American guns were fiaally 
mastered by the British, and one of the 
British by the Americans ; so that, on 
the whole, one gun was gained for Eng- 
land in tliis unparalleled struggle with 
her worthy offspring. Buring this 
period of repose, the loud roar of 
the battle was succeeded by silence so 
profound, that the dull roar of the falls 
of Niagara, interrupted at intervals by 
the groans of the wounded, was distinct- 
ly heard. Over the scene of this des- 
perate strife the moon threw an uncer- 
tain light, which yielded occasionally 
to the bright flashes of musketry or 
cannon, when the combat was partiaUr 
renewed. Drummond skilfully took 
advantage of this respite to bring up the 
left wing, which had been reptdsed, 
so as to form a support to the centre, 
while the line was prolonged to the 
right, where there was some danger of 
being outflanked; so that the blood- 
stained hill now formed the pivot of 
the British right Upon this, ^e Ame- 
rican general, being in no condition to 
continue the contest, gave orders for a 
retreat, which was carried into effect 
about midnight, the whole army retir- 
ing into their camp near Chippewa. 
Next day the retreat was continued to 
Fort Erie, with such precipitation, that 
the whole baggage, provisions, and 
camp-eq\upage were thrown into the 
Rapids, and precipitated over the awful 
cataract of Niagara. 

78. In this desperate battle, the loss 
on both sides was very severe, but more 
so to the Americans than to the British. 
The former lost nine hundred and 
thirty killed and wounded, including 
in the latter Generals Brown and Scott ; 
besides three hundred prisoners and- 
one gun. The latter were only weak- 
I 
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ened by eight hundred and serexitj 
men, of whom forty-two were made 
priBoneis ; among the latter were Gen- 
eral Riall and hia stafi^ But the result 
o£ the action was of the highest im- 
portance, as it entirely stopped the in- 
vasion of Upper Canada, and threw the 
Americans, lately so confident of sue- 
ceasy back into Fort Erie, where they 
were immediately besieged by a force 
little more than half their amount. 
The operations were pushed with great 
aotiyity : three armed schooners, an- 
chored off the fort, were captured by a 
body of marines, who pushed off in boats 
during the night; and the defences 
ware so much injured, that Drummond 
determined to hazard an assault early 
on the morning of the 15th August. 

79. This daring attempt, with two 
thousand men, to storm an intrenched 
camp resting on a fort, and garrisoned 
by three thousand five hundred, had 
very nearly succeeded. The assailants 
were divided into three columns, and 
the first, under Colonel Fischer, had 
actually gained possession of the ene- 
my's batteries, at the point assigned for 
its attack, two hours before daylight. 
If the other columns had reached their 
destined points of assault at the same 
time, the fort and intrenched camp 
would have been won, and the whole 
invading force made prisoners. But 
the supporting columns got entangled, 
by marching too near the lake, between 
the rocks imd the water, and came up 
later, when the enemy were on the alert, 
who opened a tremendous fire upon the 
head of the column, which threw it 
into confusion. Meanwhile the other 
storming party succeeded, after a des- 
perate resistance, in effecting a lodg- 
ment in the fort, by creeping in through 
the embrasures of a bastion, and h^ 
actually turned its guns for above an 
hour upon the enemy. At this critical 
moment, the stone building in the in- 
terior, which was still held, took fire, 
and the flames having caught a quan- 
tity of powder placed in it, the whole 
blew up, with an explosion so tremend- 
ous, thBkt the troops, thinking a mine 
had been sprung, were seized with 
a sudden panic, and, in spite of all 
the efforts of their officers, rushed in 



disorder out of tihe fort. The enemy 
now turned their whole forces upon 
Fischer^s column, which was driven 
out of the works it had won, and the 
assault was repulsed at all points. In 
this gallant but abortive attempt, l^e 
British lost one hundred and fifty-seven 
men killed, three himdred and eight 
wounded, and one hundred and eighty- 
six prisoners. The loss, heavy though 
it was, was more than compensated 
next day, by the arrival of two new 
regiments from Lower Canada; but, 
notwithstanding this. General Drum- 
mond did not deem himself in sufficient 
strength to hazard a second assault, but 
contented himseK with drawing closer 
the investment, and cooping the large 
American army up in a comer of the 
British territory, where they were ren- 
dered perfectly useless during the re- 
mainder of the campaign. 

80. The operations of the British 
armament, on the southern coasts of 
America, had hitherto been on a small 
scale, calculated rather to irritate than 
alarm ; but the termination of the war 
in Europe having rendered the whole 
navy and great part of the army of 
Great Britain disposable, it was re- 
solved to prosecute hostilities there 
and in Canada with much vigour, and 
on a scale commensurate with the 
strength and reputation of the empire. 
Three regiments of Wellington's army, 
the 4th, 44th, and 85th, were embarked 
at Bordeaux on the 2d June, on board 
the Royal Oak seventy-four, and Dicta- 
tor and Diadem of sixty-four guns 
each, and on the 24 th arrived at Ber- 
muda, where they were joined by the 
21st fusileers, and two regiments from 
the Mediterranean, two of which, how- 
ever, were destined for Canada, in six 
frigates, forming altogether a force of 
three thousand five hundred men, 
which arrived in Chesapeake Bay in 
the middle of August There this 
little army was reinforced by a strong 
battalion of marines. General Ross 
commanded the land forces. Admiral 
Cockbum the fleet ; and no two officers 
could have been found whose vigour, 
judgment, and daring were better cal- 
culated to effect great things with 
small means. Their first measure was 
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to take poBsenion of Tangier Island, 
where they erected f ortifioatioDB, built 
storehouses, and hoisted the British 
flag-; inviting at the same time the 
JSTegroes in l£e adjoining provinces to 
join the British force in the island, and 
offering them emancipation in the 
event of their doing so. Seventeen 
himdred speedily appeared, were en- 
rolled and disciplined, and proved of 
noCToall service in subsequent opera* 
tiona. This incitement of the Negro 
population to revolt, was a step of very 
questionable morality in a political 
point of view, and it in the end cost 
the British no small sum as a com- 
pensation to the injured proprietors.* 
But it marked, in an unequivocal man- 
ner, the perilous foundation on which 
society in the southern provinces of the 
United States is rested, and the heed- 
lessness of the people who, placed on 
tile edge of such a volcano, urged on 
the war which might at once lead to 
its explosion. 

81. The chief approach to Washing- 
ton is by the river Potomac, which dis- 
charges itself into the upper extremity 
of the bay of Chesapeake. It may also 
be reached by the Patuxent from the 
town of Benedict, on which river there 
is a good road to the metropolis. After 
much deliberation, it was determined 
by the British commander to make a 
dash at this capital, and to approach 
it by the latter river, partly on account 
of the greater facility of access which 
it afforded, partly in order to accom- 
plish the destruction of Commodore 
Barney's powerful flotilla of gun-boats, 
which had taken refuge in creeks in 
the upper parts of its course. The lat- 
ter part of this service was speedily 
and effectually performed. The ships 
of war having ascended the stream as 
&r as Benedict, beyond which there is 
not a sufficient draught of water for 
large vessels, the boats of the fleet were 
• By the treaty of Ghent, the compensatioii 
to be paid to the injured proprietors was re- 
ferred to the Emperor of Bussia; aad that 
prince, influenced doubtless in some degree 
by the danger of a similar mode of hostility 
in his own dominions, awarded the enormous 
sum of £250,000, or nearly £150 a-head, for 
each Negro that gained his freedom. — See Mr 
BoBiNSON's Speech (Chancellor of Exchequer), 
28th February 1826^ Pari. D^ 



despatched after the flotilla; and the 
Americans, finding escape impossible, 
conmiitted it to the flames, which con- 
sumed in a few hours fifteen fine gun- 
boats. Another, which resisted the 
conflagration, was brought away, with 
thirteen merchant schooners which had 
sought protection under cover of the 
anned vessels. This brilliant stroke 
having at once destroyed the enemy's 
whole naval force in the river, it was 
determined immediately to make an 
attack on the capital The troops were 
accordingly disembarked at Benedict, 
and, with the addition of some marines, 
amounted in all to three thousand five 
hundred combatants, with two hundred 
sailors to draw the guns ; and with 
this handful of men, carrying with 
them two three-poimders, and provi- 
sions for three days, the British general 
conunenced his march against the capi- 
tal of a republic which numbered eight 
millions of inhabitants, and boasted of 
having eight hundred l^ousand men in 
arms. 

82. The American government were 
far from being unprepared for this at- 
tack. From some hints imprudently 
dropped by the British commissioners 
who at this period were negotiating 
with those of America at Ghent, they 
had become aware that an attempt on 
the capital was in contemplation ; and 
nearly a month before Boss landed in 
the Patuxent, measures had been taken 
for placing, in case of invasion, sixteen 
thousand six hundred men at the dis- 
posal of General Winder, to cover the 
capital At theltetme time, a requisi- 
tion for the whole militia of Pennsyl- 
vania and Virginia, ninety-three thou- 
sand strong, was made, and cheerfully 
answered But the result soon showed 
what reliance is to be placed on the 
nominal paper-musters of such ill-dis- 
ciplined arrays, when real danger is to 
be faced Of the ninety-three thousand 
combatants of Pennsylvania and Virgi- 
nia, nothing was heaid when the day of 
trial approached : of the sixteen thou- 
sand active troops placed at the dis- 
posal of General Winder, not one-half 
appeared at the place of muster : and 
when the British troops were within 
five miles of Washington, only siz 
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thousand five hundred bayonets, three 
hundred horse, and six hundred sea- 
men to work the guns, were assembled 
round the standards of the American 
general. He had, however, twenty-six 
guns to the British two : and with this 
force, about double that of the British, 
he took post opposite Bladensbebo, a 
small village on the left bank of the 
eastern branch of the Potomac, upon a 
ridge of heights commanding the only 
bridge by which that river could be 
crossed. The great road ran straight 
through the centre of his position, and 
the artillery was placed so as to enfi- 
lade all the approaches to the bridge. 

$3. Ross's decision was soon taken. 
"Forming his troops into three columns 
oi brigade, the first consisting of the 
86th, and the light companies of the 
-other raiments imder the command 

' lof Colonel Thornton ; the second of the 
4th and 44th regiments imder Colonel 

; Brooke ; the third or reserve of the 2l8t 
fusileers, under Colonel Paterson, he 

. immediately gave orders for the attack. 
Thornton's men advanced in double- 

• quick time, in the finest order, through 
the fire of the guns, dashed across the 
bridge, carried a fortified house at the 
other end, which was occupied and 
loopholed, dislodged the American rifle- 
men from the thick copse on the op- 
posite bank, and, quickly spreading 
out on either flank, advanced in ex- 
tended order directly against the Ame- 
rican batteries. So vigorous was the 
attack, so feeble the defence, that two 
guns were carried, and the first line 
thrown back in conftsion on the se- 
cond, by the first division alone, not 
more than fifteen himdred strong, aided 
by the fire of a few rockets, before the 
second could get across the bridge. 
'The Americans, however, rallied upon 
their second line, again advanced upon 
Thornton's men, now disordered in 
pursuit, when Brooke's troops, debouch- 
ing from the bridge, advanced to their 
support, the 44th charging on the right, 
and the 4th on the left. Instantly the 
scene was changed : the Americans 
could not meet the shock. Ten guns 
were taken, and the whole army, totally 
routed, took to flight, and reached 
Washington in the utmost confusion, 



where they tarried not an instant, but 
hurried through to the heights of 
Georgetown to the westward. Hardly 
any pursuit was attempted by the Brit- 
ish, partly from their having no cav- 
alry, partly from the extraordinary heat 
of the day having so exhausted the 
troops, that even the stoutest men in 
the army were unable to proceed till it 
was somewhat abated by the approach 
of evening. Their loss was surprisingly 
small, being only sixty-one killed and a 
himdred and eighty-five wounded. 

84. After two hours' rest, however, 
the march was resumed, and the troops 
arrived within a mile of Washington at 
eight at night, where two thousand of 
them were halted, and the remainder 
accompanied General Ross and Admi- 
ral Cockbum into the city. A proposi- 
tion was then made to the American 
authorities to ransom the public build- 
ings by paying a sum of money. This 
having been refused, the British gene- 
ral, on the following morning, applied 
the torch not only to the arsenals and 
store-houses, but to the public buildings 
of every description. In a few hours 
the Capitol, including the senate-house 
and House of Representatives, the arse- 
nal, dockyard, treasury, war-office, pre- 
sident's palace, rope-walk, and the great 
bridge across the Potomac, were de- 
stroyed. The navy-yard and arsenal, 
with immense magazines of powder, 
were set on fire by the Americans be- 
fore they retired, and with them twenty 
thousand stand of arms were consumed. 
A fine frigate, of sixteen himdred tons, 
nearly finished, and a sloop, the Argus, 
of twenty guns, already afloat, were 
burned by them before evacuating the 
city. Immense stores of ammunition, 
two himdred and six pieces of cannon, 
and one hundred thousand rounds of 
ball-cartridge, were taken by the British 
and destroyed ; and having completed 
the ruin of all the warlike establish- 
ments in the place, they leisurely re- 
tired on the evening of the 25th, and 
reached Benedict by easy marches on 
the 29th, where they embarked next 
day without being disquieted by the 
enemy. 

85. The capture of the American 
capital by so inconsiderable a British 
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force, notwithstanding all the prepara- 
tions of the government for above a 
month to avert the danger, and the 
immense importance of the blow thus 
struck at the naval and military re- 
sources of the enemy, rendered this 
expedition one of the most brilliant ever 
carried into execution by any nation. 
As such, it excited at the time a pro- 
digiouB sensation in the United States ; 
and it has hardly done less service to 
future times, and the cause of historic 
truth, by demonstrating in a decisive 
manner the extreme feebleness of the 
means for national protection which 
democratic institutions afford, when 
not coerced by military or despotic 
power. Yet it is to be regretted that 
the lustre of the victory has been much 
tarnished to the British arms, by the 
unustial and, in the circumstances, un- 
wan-antable extension which they made 
of the ravages of war to the pacific or 
ornamental edifices of the capital. The 
usages of warfare, alike in ancient and 
modem times, have usually saved from 
destruction, even in towns taken by 
storm, edifices which are dedicated to 
the purposes of religion or embellish- 
ment. The Parthenon, after having 
stood two thousand years, and been 
the prey alternately of the Goth, the 
Crusader, and the Saracen, was still en- 
tire when it was accidentally blown 
up by a bomb at the siege by the 
Venetians of the Acropolis in 1689. 
The majestic edifices of Rome were 
really wasted away, not by the torches 
of Alaric or Genseric, but by the selfish 
cupidity of its tmworthy inhabitants, 
who employed them in the construction 
of modem buildings. 

86. It is no small reproach to Napo- 
leon that he wantonly extended the ra- 
vages of war, as well as the hand of the 
spoiler, into these hitherto untouched 
domains ; and in the destruction of the 
bastions of Vienna and the Kremlin of 
Moscow, gave sure proof of a little and 
malevolent spirit, imworthy of so great 
a man. The cruel devastation by the 
Americans on the Canadian frontier is 
no adequate excuse; they had been 
amply and rightly avenged by the 
flames of Buf^o and Black Rock ; and 
Alexander had recently given example 



of the noblest revenge for such out- 
lages by saving Paris. It would ap> 
pear, that as the contest between Great 
Britain and America resembled in more 
points than one a civil war, so it par- 
took occasionally of the well-known 
inveterate character of that species of 
hostility ; and the British historian, in 
recounting the transaction, will best 
discharge his duty by acknowledging 
the error of his country, and rejoice 
that it was in some degree redeemed 
by the strict discipline observed by the 
troops, and the complete protection af- 
forded to the persons and property of 
the inhabitants during their occupation 
of the American capital.* 

87. The capture of Washington was 
quickly succeeded by an exploit of in- 
ferior magnitude, but equally vigorous 
and successful In the Potomac river, 
Captain Gordon, in the Seahorse frig- 
ate, with the EuryaJus brig and seveial 
bomb -vessels, skilfully overcame the 
intricacies of the passage leading by 
that river to the metropolis; and on 
the evening of the 27th arrived abreast 
of Fort Washington, constructed to 
command the river as Fort Lillo does 

♦ "Tbo British oflScers pay inviolable re- 
spect to private property, and no peaceable 
citizen is molested. —-iVationai InteUigmeer, 
25th ^ugriiBt 1814, quoted in James, vi. 311. 
*' The value of the public property destroyed 
was 1,624,280 dollars, or £365,463 sterlmg.'- 
—Ibid. 

It is but justice to the galliuit officers em- 
ployed in this expedition to observe, not 
only that they are noways responsible for 
the destruction of the public buildings of 
Washington, as they acted under distinct 
orders from their own government^ but that 
they deserve the highest credit for carrying 
those barbarous instructions into execution 
in the most forbearing and considerate man- 
ner, confining the destruction to ptMic edi- 
fices, and observing the strictest discipline 
•in relation to private life and property. On 
the 14th August 1814, Admiral Cochrane offi- 
cially announced to Mr Munroe, "That, un- 
der the new and imperative character of his 
orders, it became his duty to destroy and lay 
waste all towns and districts of the United 
States found accessible to the attack of British 
armaments." What a contrast to the glorious 
and withal politic forbearance of Wellington 
in the south of France ! And both had their 
reward— Wellington, in the ct^pture of Tou- 
louse and surrender of Bordeaux ; the " new 
and imperative system," in the failure at 
Baltimore and the defeat at New Orleans."— 
See AausTROKO, ii. 165. 
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the Scheldt. It waa immediately bom- 
barded; and the powder magazine hay- 
ing soon after exploded, the place was 
abuidoned, and taken poBsesBion of, 
with all its guns, by the BritiBh. From 
thence they proceeded to Alexandria, 
and the bomb-vessels having assmned 
such a position as effectually command- 
ed the shipping, the enemy w«re com- 
peUed to capitulate, and give up all 
their vessels, two-and-twenty in num- 
l)er, including several armed schooners, 
which were brought away in triumph. 
On returning down the river, heavily 
laden with their numerous prizes, the 
British squadron had a very serious 
danger to encounter from some Ameri- 
can batteries which had been erected 
to cut off their retreat, and which were 
manned by the crews of the Baltimore 
flotUla ; but such was the skill with 
which the vessels were navigated that 
none went aground, and the E^ells from 
the bombs were thrown with such pre- 
cision that the Americans were driven 
from their guns, and the whole squadron 
emerged s^ely with its prizes from the 
Potomac. 

88. The successful issue of these 
attacks naturally suggested a similar 
expedition against Baltimore : and, 
after some deliberation, the British 
naval and military commanders agreed 
to imdertake it. The fleet, accordingly, 
moved in that direction, and reached 
the mouth of the Patapsco, which leads 
to Baltimore, on the 11th September. 
Next day the troops were landed, and 
marched directly towards the city, 
while the ships moved up to co-operate 
in the attack that was contemplated. 
No opposition was attempted for the 
first six miles, though several intrench- 
ments, newly thrown up, were passed, 
which had been abandoned ; but when 
they approached Baltimore, a detach- 
ment of light troops was observed oc- 
cupying a thick wood through which 
the road passed. General Boss, im- 
pelled by the daring courage by which 
he was distinguished, immediately ad- 
vanced with the skirmishers to the 
front, and soon received a mortal wound 
in the breast. He survived only to 
recommend his yoimg and unprovided 
family to his king and countiy. Colonel 



Brooke; however, immediately assumed 
the conmiand; and the light troops 
coming up, the enemy fell back, still 
skirmishing from behind the trees with 
which the country abounded, to a for- 
tified position, running across a narrow 
neok of land whix^ separated the Pa- 
tapsco and Back riven. Six thousand 
iijantry, with f o\u- hundred horae and 
six guns, were here drawn up in line 
across the road, with either flaiJc placed 
in a thick wood, and a strong wooden 
paUsade covering their front. Brooke, 
however, gave orders for an inmiediate 
attack; and it was made with such 
vigour that, in less than fifteen min- 
utes, the enemy were routed, and fled 
in every direction, leaving six hundred 
killed and wounded on the field of 
battle, besides three hundred prisoners 
and two guns in the hands of the 
British. 

89. Early on the following morning 
the march was resumed, and Brooke 
arrived within a mile and a half of Balti- 
more, where he found a body of fifteen 
thousand men, with a large train of 
artillery, manned by the sailco^ of the 
frigates lying at Baltimore, strongly 
posted on a series of fortified heights 
which encircle the town. The magni- 
tude of this force rendered it impru- 
dent to hazard an immediate attack 
with three thousand bayonets ; but 
Brooke, relying on the admirable spirit 
of his troops, determined on a night 
assault, when the enemy's artillery 
would be of little avail, and the whole 
dispositions were made for that pur- 
pose. At nightfall, however, and when 
the troops were just taking up their 
ground for the attack, advices were re- 
ceived from Admiral Cochrane, stating 
that the enemy, by sinking twenty ves- 
sels in the river, had arrested the fur- 
ther progress of the ships, and rendered 
naval co-operation impossible. Brooke, 
in these circumstances, wisely judged 
that the loss likely to be incurred in 
storming the intrenchments would 
more than counterbalance the prospect 
of advantage from the reduction of the 
town, and withdrew without molesta- 
tion to his ships. The commanders of 
the Severn, Euryalus, Havannah, and 
Hebrus frigates had offered to lighten 
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their ships, and lay them alongside of 
Fort-le-Heniy, -which commanded the 
passage, and the possession of which 
-wonla have left Baltimore st their 
mercy ; and it is to be regretted that 
any view to ulterior operations .should 
have led to this offer not being accepted, 
as its acceptance would probably nave 
led to the destruction of the Java frig- 
ate, and Erie and Ontario brigs, which 
lay at Baltimore, and have prevented 
the land troops from being deprived of 
the fruit of their gallant victory. 

% 90. A naval expedition, crowned with 
complete success, took place at this 
time under Sir John Sherbrooke and 
Admiral Griffith in the Penobscot 
river. They sailed from Halifax on 
the Ist September, and on their ap- 
proach, the Fort of Custine, which com- 
mands the entrance of the river, was 
evacuated by the enemy and blown up. 
An American frigate, the John Adams, 
having run up the river for safety as 
high as the town of Hampden, where 
her guns were taken out and placed in 
battery, a detachment of sailors and 
marines was landed from the ships, 
which attacked and stormed the iMit- 
teries, manned by double their force, 
upon -which the frigate was set on tie 
and totally destroyed. The expedition 
then pushed on to Bangor, which surren- 
dered without resistance, with twenty- 
two guns ; and thence to Machias, 
-which also was taken by capitulation, 
-the -whole militia of &e county of 
Washington being put on their parole 
not to serve again during the war. 
Formal possession -was then taken of 
the whole country between the Penob- 
scot and the British frontier of New 
Brunswick, a district a himdred miles 
broad ; and a provisional government 
was established to rule it lill ihe con- 
clusion of the wsr. This success was 
not only important in itself, but still 
more so as giving practical demonstra- 
tion of i^e disposition of the inhabi- 
tants of that part of the state of Maine, 
and evincing the ease with -which, in 
the event of the continuance of hostili- 
ties, it might be severed from the 
United States. 

91, Meanwhile a great eiq)edition was 
preparing in Lower Canada, intending 



to co-opemte in a distant way with that 
of Sherbrooke and Griffith on the coast 
Provost's force had been progreaahrely 
augmented by the successive arrival ol 
brigades, detached, after the dose of 
hostilities, from the aimy in the soath 
of France ; so that in the end of Au- 
gust, he had in all sixteen thousand 
regular troops in the two Oanadaa under 
his command, of whom twelve thousand 
were in the lower province. A force so 
considerable not only removed all dan- 
ger of successful invasion by the Ame- 
rican army, but rendered feasible a 
serious inroad upon the adjoining pro- 
vinces of Maine and New Yoik. Such 
an attempt was also advisable in itself 
in order to make the enemy feel, in 
their own territory, the weight of that 
power whose hostility they had so 
needlessly provoked. A body of nine 
thousand men, accordingly, was col- 
lected on the frontier of Lower Canada, 
with a formidable train of artillery, and 
commanded, under Prevost, by several 
generals and officers who had acquired 
durable renown in the Peninsular cam- 
paigns. If anything could have added 
to the well-founded expectations en- 
tertained of -this noble force, it was the 
drcumstance of its being in great part 
comi>OBed of the veterans who had 
served with Wellington in Spain and 
France, and the remainder of the not 
less heroic band which had so glori- 
ously struggled against overwhelming 
superiority of numbers in the two |»«- 
ceding campaigns, and who burned 
with anxiely to emulate the deeds of 
their breidiren who had gained tiieir 
lausels in the fields of European fame. 
92. But, unfortunately, the naval 
part of the expedition, upon whidi, as 
in all Canadian warfare, the success of 
the land forces almost entirely depend- 
ed, was by no means equally well pro- 
vided. By a stTEinge remissness on the 
part both of the British Admiralty and 
the local authorities, the flotilla on 
Lake Champlain, though consisting of 
a frigate, a brig, and twelve gunboats^ 
was wretchedly equipped, and the 
crews were made up of a strange med- 
ley of English soldiers and Ca n ad i an 
Tnilifm^ with not a fifth of English 
sailors ajnong them. And, to com- 
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plete the \mtoward circumstances at* 
tendlDg the naval force, Captain Fisher, 
by whom the fleet had been equip- 
ped, and who possessed the confidence 
of Sir George Prevost, was removed 
from the command a week before the 
decisive action, and Captain Downie, a 
brave man, but strange to the sailors, 
put in his place. 

93. The first operations of the ar- 
mament were attended with complete 
success. The American general, Izzard, 
had sailed from Sackett's Harbour on 
Lake Ontario, towards the upper part 
of the lake, with four thoxisand men, 
on the 10th August, to reinforce the 
troops in Fort Erie ; so that the only 
forces which remained to resist Prevost 
on the banks of Lake Champlain, were 
fifteen hundred regulars and as many 
militia, under Qeneral Macomb. Pre- 
vost's advance, accordingly, met with 
no interruption ; and on the 6th Sep- 
tember his powerful army appeared 
before Plattsbui^g, then defended by 
three redoubts and two blockhouses, 
strongly fortified. So inconsiderable 
had been the resistance made by the 
Americans to the British advance, tha,t 
General Macomb says, the latter " did 
not deign to fire upon them." The 
three following days were employed in 
bringing up the heavy artillery, and it 
had all arrived by the 10th ; but still 
the English general did not deem it 
expedient to make the attack till the 
flotilla came up. So backward had 
been the state of its preparations, that 
it only hove in sight on the morning 
of the 11th ; and the shipwrights, as 
she moved through the water, were 
still busy at work on the hull of the 
Confiance, which bore the British com- 
modore's flag. 

94. The relative strength of the squad- 
rons * in this, as in every other naval 
action during the war where the British 

* Comparative force of the combatants:— 



Vessel8»t 


8 . 


U 


Broadside gmis. 


88 . 


52 


Weight of metal, lb.. 


766 . 


. 1194 




637 . 


. 950 


Tons, 


1426 . 


. 2540 



—James, vi. 846; and Cooper, IL 495, 497. 

f Ths FiiMh, a Britiah tete, sroundad oat of ihot. aad did no* 
engace ; ud fivo of the Konbo^ diwpiwand, aod ocrer find » 
•bot ; to thate T e w e to an exelnded mm tb* oompatiaon, M are 
dw two ABieriaap dooiM vbleh mn sot angaced. 



were defeated, was decisively in favour 
of the Americans ; but this disparity, 
already great in the number of vessels 
and men, and weight of metal, was ren- 
dered overwhelming by the wretched 
condition of the Briti^ crews, not a 
fourth of whom were sailors, and the 
unfinished state of the commodore's 
vessel Sir Geoige Prevost's solicita- 
tions, however, were so pressing for the 
squadron to operate, in consequence of 
the advanced period of the year, thai 
on the 11th, while the clank of the 
builders' hammers was still heard on 
board the Confiance, Captain Downie 
gave the signal to weigh anchor. He 
relied upon the assurance given that 
the troops should commence an assault 
on the redoubts, at the same time that 
the squadron attacked the flotilla in 
the bay ; and it was not doubted that 
the early capture of the forts, by de- 
priving the enemy's ships of the support 
of their batteries, woiild lead to their 
defeat, and the final decision of the 
naval contest on the lake. The mo- 
ment, accordingly, that the Confiance, 
which led the British flotilla, rounded 
Cimiberland Head at a quarter to eight, 
Downie scaled his guns, as had been 
agreed on ; but although instructions to 
hold themselves in readiness had been 
given to the troops at daybreak, yet 
they were ordered to breakfast before 
they moved, and did not in consequence 
begin their march till the action at sea 
had commenced; an unfortimate cir- 
cumstance, as it postponed the military 
co-operation till it was too late. Mean- 
while Downie gallantly led his little 
squadron into action; the American 
fleet, under its brave and skilful com- 
mander, Captain M'Donough, being 
moored in line in the bay, the Saratoga 
of twenty-six guns, bearing his flag, in 
the centre, and the brigs Eagle of twenty 
guns, Ticonderago of seventeen guns, 
and Pride of seven guns, and ten gun- 
boats disposed on either flank. 

95. As the Confiance mounted thirty- 
seven guns, she was greatly superior to 
any single vessel in the American flo- 
tilla ; and if the British gunboats had 
all followed the example set them by 
their commander, the combat might, 
notwithstanding the Americans' greajt 
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superiority on the whole, have been 
not altogether unequal. But while the 
Confiance was gallantly leading into 
action amidst a tremendous fire from 
the American line, the whole gunboats, 
except three, and one of the cutters, 
took to flight, leaving Downie in the 
midst of the hostile fleet, with his own 
frigate, a brig, and a sloop, wholly un- 
supported, either by the advance of 
the land forces or by his own smaller 
vessels.* Undaunted, however, by this 
shameful defection of the boats, the 
British commander, who nobly headed 
his squadron, drawing the whole hos- 
tile fire upon his own vessel, held 
steadily on without returning a shot, 
while nis rigging and spars were fast 
falling under the well-directed fire of 
the American fleet ; but the wind fail- 
ing just as he was on the point of 
breaking their line, he was under the 
necessity of casting anchor within two 
cables' distance, and bringing his broad- 
side to bear on the enemy. Instantly 
the Confiance appeared a sheet of fire ; 
her whole broadside, aimed at the Sara- 
toga, which bore Captain M'Donough's 
flag, was discharged at once with great 
eflect. The Linnet and Chubb soon 
after came up, and took their appointed 
stations ; but in a short time the latter 
was so crippled that she became un- 
manageable, dnfted within the Ame- 
rican Ime, and was obliged to surrender, 
while the Finch struck on a reef of 
rocks, and could not get into action. 

96. The whole guns of the American 
flotilla were now directed against the 
Confiance, which, enveloped by ene- 
mies, still maintained a gallant fight. 
Broadside after broadside came from 
her, \mtil at length the Saratoga, against 
which her fire was almost entirely di- 
rected, had all her long guns dismount- 
ed, and her carronades so disabled that 
she had not a single piece of ord- 
nance left available. Nothing was now 
wanting but one or two of the gun- 
boats to have given the British a de- 
cisive victory ; but they had all fled. 
The Confiance herself was suffering se- 

* This dimster, in all probability, would 
not have occurred, had Captain Fisher's pub- 
lic-spirited offer to command that force, made 
just before, been accepted. 



verely from the concentric fire of the 
brigs and gunboats which clustered 
round her in every direction, some rak- 
ing, some astern, as well as under her 
bows, and Captain Downie had fallen 
early in the action. Meanwhile her 
antagonist, the Saratoga, which she had 
completely silenced, lay at such a dis- 
tance that she could not be taken pos- 
session of. So destructive, however, 
was the fire which the Confiance still 
kept up, that the Saratoga was on the 
point of surrendering, when, as a last 
resource, M'Donough made an effort 
to wear the ship round, so as to brin^ 
her larboard side, hitherto tmtouched, 
to bear upon the British vessel. This 
skilful movement was successfully per- 
formed ; the Confiance strove to do the 
same, but, from the inexperience of her 
motley crew, the attempt failed, and 
the larboard guns of the Saratoga, al- 
most all untouched, now spoke out like 
giants, and soon compelled the Confiance 
to strike. The only remaining British 
vessel was now the Linnet ; against her 
the whole guns of the American squad- 
ron were immediately directed; and 
after a quarter of an hour's heroic 
resistance, she too was compelled to 
surrender. Captain M^Donough, on re- 
ceiving the sword of Lieutenant Ro- 
bertson, who commanded the Confiance 
after Downie had fallen, said, with the 
magnanimity which is ever liie accom- 
paniment of true valour, — " You owe 
it, sir, to the shameful conduct of your 
gimboats and cutters, that you are not 
performing this office to me ; for had 
they done their duty, you must have 
perceived, from the situation of the 
Saratoga, that I could hold out no 
longer ; and, indeed, nothing induced 
me to keep up her colours, but my see- 
ing, from the united fire of all the rest 
of my squadron on the Confiance, and 
her unsupported situation, that she 
must ultimately surrender." + 

t In this desperate conflict* the Confiance 
had forty-oue killed, including the lamented 
Captaicc Do^vnie, and sixty wounded; the 
total loss of the British squadron was fifty- 
seven killed, and ninety-two wounded : the 
Americanslost on board the Saratt^ra. twenty- 
eight killed, and twenty-nine wounded ; their 
total loss was fifty-two killed and fifty-nine 
wounded.~jAUB8, vi. S46 ; and Coopsb, ii. 
I 607, 608. 
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97. While thifl deepente battie was 
ngiag on the lake, the army ashore, 
agreeably to Prerost's ordera, was ad- 
yanciiig towards the works of Platts- 
buig, and the guns of the British bat- 
teries opened on the American sqoiad- 
ron as soon as the firing commenoed, 
but too &r off to have any effect One 
oolunm, under G^eral Kobinson, was 
directed to ford the Saranac, and attack 
the works in front, while another, led 
by Qeneral Brisbane, was to make a 
circuit and assault them in rear. Bo- 
binson's troops, however, being led 
astray by their guides, and deceived as 
to the real path, by a curious and high- 
ly characteristic stratagem,* did not 
reach the point of attack till the shouts 
from the American works announced 
that the fleet had surrendered. To 
have carried the redoubts when the 
troops did get up, would have been a 
bloody imdertaking, though probably 
certain of success, and would have 

* The following interestiug note I have 
from an excellent and highly esteemed friend 
in Canada, Andrew William Cochrane, Esq., 
now high in office at Quebec :— 

" Being travelling in the United States last 
September (1840), I made acquaintance with 
General Macomb, who entered fi-eely and 
ftilly into details of the Plattsburg expedi- 
tion, and spoke with strong reprobation of 
the cruel censures cast upon Sir George Pre- 
vosL He said that the forts might have been 
taken on the 6th or 7th (but then the fleet 
would have escaped, to capture or destroy 
which was considered one of the most im- 
portant objects of the expedition); hedoubted 
whether they could have been after that, 
without severe loss. He described the for- 
midable double stockade, which he main- 
tained would have delayed the best troops a 
long time to surmount or cut down; that 
the works were so situated, relatively, that 
the defenders could retreat £rom the one 
to the other; that though an overwhelming 
force might have forced them one after the 
other, the loss must have been severe, if. 
Indeed, they succeeded at all ; that, by a 
etratagem, he had caused the attacking di- 
vision to lose their way, and to be led off in 
another direction, into the woods, which he 
had filled with militia in ambush ; that be 
bad done this by making the militia, during 
the night of the 10th, fill up the proper road 
of approach with young tx^es, planted so as 
to resemble the rest of the forest, and oi>en- 
ing, at the same time, a road through the 
wood, away from the forts, which he caused 
to be beaten with ox carts, so as to look like 
a travelled wood path ; and that it was here, 
as is well known, that the attacking division 
was led astray." 



fonned a set-off at least to the naval 
disaster. But Sir George Prevost, 
deeming his InstmctionB not to expose 
the troops under his oommand to ub- 
necessary or nseless danger, to be im- 
perative,+ and being of opinion, that 
after the oommand of the li^ was lost, 
no further advance ioto the American 
territory was practicable, and conse- 
quently, that the men lost in storming 
the redoubts would prove an imavailing 
sacrifice, gave the sigmd to draw off, 
and soon after comnMnced his retreat. 
Such was the indignation whidi -this 
order excited among the British offi- 
cers, inured in Sx>azn to a long course 
of victory, that several of them broke 
their swords, declaring they would 
never serve again; and the army, in 
mournful submission, leisurely wound 
its way back to the Canadian fron- 
tier, without being disquieted by tiie 
enemy, t 

98. The actual casualties in this in- 
flated expedition were under two hun- 
dred men, though four himdred were 
lost by desertion during the depression 
and facilities of the retreat. But the 
murmurs of the troops and of the people 
of Canada were loud and long at such a 
termination of the operations of an ar- 
mament composed, so far as the mili- 
tary force was concerned, of such mar 
termls, and from which so much had 
been expected. The result was, that 
Sir George Prevost resigned, and de- 
manded a court-martial. He was ac- 
cused, accordingly, at the instance of 
Sir James Teo, upon the chaiges of 
having unduly hurried the squadron 
on the lake into action, at a time when 
the Confiance was as yet unprepared 
for it ; and, when the combat did be- 
gin, having neglected to storm the bat- 

t *'Tou win take care not to expose his 
Majesty's troops to being cut off; and guard 
against whatever might commit the safety 
of the force placed under your command." — 
LoBD Bathobst's Instructions to SibGsobob 
Prevost. 

X It is satisfactorily proved that the cap- 
ture of the forts could not, save by its mom 
influence, which, however., might have beea 
very great, have influenced the issue of the 
naval conflict, as both fleets were fully a mile 
and a half distant from the nearest battenea. 
and so beyond range of either party>- 
Menwirs of Snt O. Pbxvost, 161, 160; 
Abmstbono, ii. 112. 
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teries, aa had been agreed <m, so as to 
have oooaaicfned the destnictian of the 
flotilk, and the £aHnre of the expedi- 
tion. The death of thast ill-fated oom- 
numder before the oourt-martial com- 
menced, prevented these chains from 
being judicially inveetigated. But his- 
toric truth compels the expression of 
am opinion, that tiiough proceeding 
from, a laudable motive — the desire (£ 
preventing a needless effusion of hu- 
man blood — the determination to 
abandon the attack on the forts by 
Sir Geoiige Prevost, though judicious 
with reference to ihe expedition he 
commanded, -was unfortunate so for as 
the general interests of the war were 
concerned. 

99. Yet did his error, if error it was, 
originate in a sacrifice of the feelings 
of self to a sense of public duty. His 
personal courage was undoubted, bis 
character amiable in thehighest degree ; 
' the mUdnesB and conciliatory spirit of 
his government had justly endeared 
him to the Canadians ; and his general 
conduct in North America had been, in 
verydiflScult circumstances, truly ad- 
mirable. Indeed, his defence of that pro- 
vince against the vastly superior forces 
of the Americans is one of the brightest 
pages in the military annals of Great 
Britain, and, after his death, justly 
called forth a public expression of 
satisfaction from the Prince Regent, and 
-tihe conferring of additional honours 
on his family. The failure of the ex- 
pedition against Plattsburg was not to be 
ascribed entirely to him : it arose from 
the unprepared state of the fleet before 
the expedition commenced, and the 
shameful defection of the gunboats, 
which deserted the heroic Downie when 
ontbepoint of gaining a decisive victory. 
We have the authority of the greatest 
military master of the age for the asser- 
tion, that, after the destruction of the 
fleet, any further prosecution of the 
advance at land could have led to no 

• " I jipprove higbly-^iadeed I go fiirther 
—I admire all that has been done by the 
military in America, so fer as I understand 
It generally. Whether Sir Geoiiifo Prevost 
-was right or wrong in his deciftiou at Lake 
Ghamplain. is more than I can tell ; though 
of this I am certain, he must equally haye re- 
turned to S[ingston after the fleet was beaten, 



beneficial result, ajs the troops could 
not have obtained supplies v^en the 
Americans had the command on the 
waters.* Prevost's error was, iliat he 
did not make his attack on the forts 
BimuUaneoudy with the action on the 
lake : he only began to move when the 
firing of the flotillas commenced. 

100. It is true, the storming of the 
lortB would have had no material efifect, 
except by distant encouragement, on 
the issue of the naval combat, as it 
took place beyond the range of the bat- 
teries on fidiore ; but such moral influ- 
ence would perhaps have proved deci- 
sive. After the destruction of the 
fleet, i^e period of decisive success was 
past : nothing could then be done but 
to put the best face possible on a re- 
treat. That Prevost might have car- 
ried the American blockhouses and 
batteries, is indeed certain ; but the 
examples of New Orleans and Chippewa 
prove, that the Americans fight obsti- 
nately behind breastworim ; and it could 
only have been efiected by a heavy sacri- 
fice of human life, which, with the pro- 
spect of a protracted war in Canada, 
was a serious consideration. His deci- 
sion in regard to the expedience of an 
immediate retreat, therefore, after the 
fleet had been destroyed, was jtistified 
witti reference to the single objects of 
that expedition. It is to be regretted 
only from its having occurred so im- 
mediately before the close of the war, 
and thereby afforded the Americans 
ground for representing as a complete 
triumph what, by a vigorous applica- 
tion of the military forces at his com- 
mand, might have been converted into 
a drawn battle, in which -flie laurels, 
barren to both parties, were divided* 
But, in justice to Prevost, it must be 
added, that this contingent result could 
not have been with certainty foreseen 
by him, as the duration of the war was 
uncertain ; and that the first thought 
of a general should be the immediate 

and I am inclined to think he was right I 
have told the ministers repeatedly that a 
naval superiority on the lakes is a Hne qud 
non of success in war on the frontier of Ca- 
nada, even if omr object should be wholly de- 
fensive."— Wblliwoton to f*iE Gbobob Mur- 
ray, 22d December, 1814 ; Goawoon, xii. 
224. 
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duty with which he is intrusted, rather 
than the ultimate results of a course 
which hazardous daring might perhaps 
induce. 

101. The British were in some degree 
consoled for this discomfiture by the 
repulse of a very formidable sortie 
made from Fort Erie. In the outset 
the Americans gained considerable ad- 
vantages, and having succeeded, during 
a thick mist and heavy rain, in tiuming 
unperceived the right of the English 
pickets, they made themselves masters 
of two batteries, and did great damage 
to the British works. Speeddly, however, 
the besiegers collected their troops, and 
the enemy were driven back with great 
slaughter. The loss on each side was 
about equal ; that of the British being 
six hundred, of whom one-half were 
prisoners ; that of the Americans five 
hundred and eleven. Both parties after 
this became weary of this destructive 
warfare, carried on in a corner of Upper 
Canada, and attended with no sensible 
influence on the fate of the campaign. 
On the 21st, as the low grounds around 
Fort Erie had become unhealthy, Drum- 
mond retired to higher and better quar- 
ters in the neighbourhood of Chippewa, 
after in vain endeavouring to provoke 
the American general to accept battle. 
And soon after. General Izwrd, who 
had come up from Sackett's Harbour 
to Fort Erie with four thousand addi- 
tional troops, so far from prosecuting 
the advantages which so considerable 
an accumulation of force at that point 
promised, blew up Fort Erie, recrossed 
the Niagara^ and withdrew with his 
whole troops into the American terri- 
tory. " Thus," says Armstrong, the 
American war-secretary, " literally ful- 
filling his own prediction, that the ex- 
pedition would terminate in disappoint- 
ment and disgrace." 

102. This total evacuation of the Brit- 
ish territory, after so much bloodshed, 
and such formidable preparations of the 
Americans for its conquest, was mainly 
owing to the English having at length 
acquired a decisive superiority on Lake 
Ontario. During some months in au- 
tumn. Commodore Chauncey had the 
advantage both in the number and 
weight of his vessels; and while Sir 



James Yeo was taking the most active 
measures to turn the balance the other 
way, he had the virtue — ^f or to a British, 
seaman it was a virtue — of meanwhile 
submitting to be blockaded in Kingston 
by the American squadron. At length 
the St Lawrence, a noble three-decker 
of one hundred guns, was launched ; 
Chauncey instantly withdrew, and waa 
blockaded in his turn in Sackett's Har- 
bour, and the British acquired the 
entire command of the lake for the 
remainder of the war. Sir James Yeo 
immediately availed himself of this ad- 
vantage to convey a large quantity of 
stores and considerable reinforcements 
of troops to the upper end of the lake, 
and preparations were making for aa 
active campaign in the ensuing year 
on both sides, the Americans having 
laid down two line-of-battle ships, and 
the British two frigates on the stocks, 
when hostilities were terminated by 
the conclusion of peace between the 
two countries. 

103. To conclude this history of the 
American War, it only remains to no- 
tice the attack on New Orleans, which 
terminated in so calamitous a maimer 
to the British arms. This rising town, 
which then numbered seventeen thou- 
sand inhabitants, was not a place of 
warlike preparation, or very important 
in a military point of view. But it waa 
the great emporium of the cotton trade 
of the southern states, and it was sup- 
posed, not without reason, that the 
capture of a city which commanded 
the whole navigation of the Mississippi 
would prove the most sensible blow to 
the resources of the American govern- 
ment, as well as furnish a rich booty 
to the captors. The expedition, ac- 
cordingly, which had been baffled at 
Baltimore, after having received strong 
reinforcements, was sent in this direc- 
tion, and it was the dread of crippling 
it for this important stroke, that para- 
lysed its efforts on the former occasion* 
The troops and squadron arrived off the 
shoals of the Mississippi on the 8th 
December; but the mouth of that great 
river having been found, from fortifica- 
tions and sandbanks, to be unassailable^ 
it was determined to disembark in the 
arm of the sea called the Boigne^ which 
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runs up towards New Orleans, and to 
march across to that city. There they 
steered accordingly, and found a flotilla 
of gunboats prepared to dispute with 
the boats of the fleet the landing of 
the troops. Inunediately a detachment 
of seamen and marines was put under 
the command of Captain Lockyer; and, 
after a hard chase of six- and -thirty 
hours, he succeeded in coming up with 
and destroying the whole, six in num- 
ber, manned by two hundired and forty 
men. This pursuit, however, had taken 
the boats thirty miles from their ships; 
adverse winds, a tempestuous sea, and 
intricate shoaLs, impeded their return ; 
and it was not till the 12th that they 
covld get back, nor till the 15th that 
the landing of the troops commenced. 
Incredible difficulties were undergone, 
both by the soldiers and sailors, in ef- 
fecting the disembarkation and con- 
ducting the march at that inclement 
season ; and, what is very remarkable 
in that latitude, nothing retarded them 
more than the excessive cold, from 
which the troops, and in particiilar the 
blacks, suffered most severely. At 
length, however, by the united and 
indefiitigable efforts of both services, 
these obstacles were overcome; the 
troops, in number about four thousand 
five hundred combatants, with a con- 
siderable quantity of heavy guns and 
stores, were landed ; an attack of the 
American militia was repulsed, after a 
desperate struggle, the same evening ; 
Sir Edward Pakenham arrived next 
day, and the army advanced in two 
colimms to within six miles of New 
Orleans, where preparations for defence 
had been made. 

104. General Jaokson, an officer 
since become celebrated both in the 
militaiy and political history of his 
countiy, commanded the military force 
destined for the defence of the city, 
which amounted to above twelve thou- 
sand men. He had turned to good 
accoimt the long delays which the for- 
midable obstacles that opposed the 
disembarkation of the British troops 
had occasioned, and the fortified posi- 
tion in which he now awaited an attack 
was all but impregnable. The American 
army was posted behind an intrench- 



ment about a thousand yards long, 
stretching from the Mississippi on the 
right to a dense and impassable wood 
and morass on the left This line was 
strengthened by a ditch about four 
feet deep which ran along its front, and 
was defended by flank bastions which 
enfiladed its whole extent, and on which 
a formidable array of heavy cannon was 
placed. On the opposite bank of the 
Mississippi, which is there about eight 
hundred yards broad, a battery of 
twenty gims had been erected, which 
also flanked the whole front of the 
parapet. 

105. Attempts were made, for some 
days, to commence regular approaches 
against this formidable line of intrench- 
ments, which was evidently much too 
strong to be carried by a eoup-d&fnain ; 
but it was soon found that tne enemy's 
guns were so superior in weight and 
numbers, that nothing was to be ex- 
pected from that species of attack. All 
hands were therefore set to deepen a 
canal in the rear of the British posi- 
tion, leading from Lake Borgne, where 
they had disembarked, by which boats 
might be brought over the intervening 
land to the Mississippi, and troops 
ferried across to cany tiie battery on 
the right bank of the river ; but this 
proved a work of such extraordinary 
labour, that it was not till the evening 
of the 6th of January that the cut was 
declared passable. The boats were im- 
mediately brought up and secreted 
near the river, wholly unknown to the 
enemy; and dispositions for an assault 
were made at five o'clock on the morn- 
ing of the 8th. Colonel Thornton, 
with fourteen hundred men, was to 
cross the river in the night, storm the 
battery, and advance up the right bank 
till he came abreast of New Orleans ; 
while the main attack on the intrench- 
ments in front was to be made in two 
columns — ^the first, destined to carry 
the works, under the command of 
Qeneral Oibbs ; the second, consisting 
entirely of light troops, and intended 
merely to effect a (Aversion, led by 
Qeneral Keane. Including seamen and 
marines, about six thousand combatants 
on the British side were in the field : 
a slender force to attack double their 
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number, intrenched to the teeth in 
works bristling with bayonets, said 
loaded with heayy artillery. 

106. Uneiq)eeted delays, principally 
owing to the rapid falling of the river, 
hindered the boats, fifty in number, 
which were to convey Thornton's men 
across, from reaching their destination 
at the appointed hour; and this, by 
preventing the attacks on the opposite 
banks being simultaneous, had a most 
prejudicial effect upon the issue of the 
operations. The patience of Pakenham 
being at length exhausted, the assault 
on the left bank was ordered, even 
before it was known whether the troops 
had been got across, and Gibbs' column | 
advanced to the works. By this time, | 
however, the wintry dawn had begtm 
to break, and the dark mass was dis- 
cerned from the American batteries, 
moving over the plain. Instantly a 
tremendous fire of grape and round- 
shot was opened on both sides from 
the bastions upon it ; but nevertheless 
the column, consisting of the 4th, 21st, 
and 44th, with the 93d in support, 
moved steadily forward, and reached 
the edge of the glacis. There, how- 
ever, it was found that, through some 
neglect on the part of the conmiander 
of the 44th regiment, the scaling-ladderB 
and fascines had been forgotten, so that 
it was impossible to mount the parapet. 
This necessarily occasioned a stoppage 
at the foot of the works, just under the 
enemy's guns, while the ladders were 
sent for in all possible haste ; but the 
fire was soon so terrible that the head 
of the column, riddled through and 
through, fell back in disorder. 

107. Pakenham, whose buoyant cour- 
age ever led him to the scene of danger, 
thinking they were now fairly in for it, 
and must go on, rode to the front, ral- 
lied the troops again, led them to the 
slope of the glacis, and was in the act, 
miti his hat off, of cheering on his fol- 
lowers, when he fell, mortally wounded, 
pierced at the same moment by two 
ballB. General Gibbs also was soon 
struck down ; Eeane, who led on the 
reserve of this column, consisting of the 
98d, which now advanced through the 
fire, shared the same fate; but that 
noble regiment) composed entirely of 



Sutherland Hig^ihmd^ a thousand 
strong, instead of being daunted hy 
the carnage, rushed with frantic valour 
through the throng, and with sndi 
fury pressed the letwling files on, that, 
without either fascines or ladders, they 
fairly found their way by mounting 
upon each others' shoulders into the 
work. So close and deadly, however, 
was the fire of the riflemen ^en they 
got in, that the successful assailants 
were cut off to a man. At the same 
time Colonel Ranney, on the left, also 
penetrated into the intrenchments ; 
but the companies which carried them, 
not being supported, were mown down 
by grape-shot as at Bei^n-op-Zoom. 
Finally, General Lambert, upon whom 
the command had now devolved from 
the death of Pakenham and the wounds 
of Gibbs and Keane, finding that to 
carry the works was impossible, and 
that the slaughter was tremendous, 
drew off his trojps, who by this time 
had been thrown into great confusion. 
Owing, however, to the admirable coun- 
tenance maintained by the reserve 
which covered the retreat, consisting 
of the 7th and 43d regiments, the men 
were withdrawn without any molesta- 
tion from the enemy. 

108. While this sangumary repulse, 
which cost the British two thousand 
men killed, woimded, and prisoners, 
was taking place on the left bank of 
the Mississippi, Colonel Thornton, with 
his division, had gained the most de- 
cisive success on the right. This able 
officer, with his fourteen hundred men, 
had repaired to the point assigned to 
him on the evening of the 7th, but 
found the boats not yet arrived ; and 
it was not till near midnight that a 
number, barely sufficient to transport 
a third part of his troops across, were 
brought up. Deeming it, however, of 
essential importance to co-operate at 
the appointed time in the proposed 
attack, he moved over with a third of 
his men, and by a sudden chaxge, at 
the head of part of the 85th and a body 
of seamen, headed by himself, on the 
flank of the works, succeeded in makuig 
himself master of the redoubt "mih 
very little loss, though defended by 
twenty-two guns and seyiraiteen hun- 
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dred men, and amply stored with, sap- 
plies of all sorts. He was just prepar- 
ing to turn those guns on the enemy's 
flank, which lay entisely exposed to 
their fire, when advices were receiyed 
from Gbnend Lambert, of the defeat 
of the attaek on the left bank of the 
liyer. Colonel Dickson was sent over 
to examine the situation of the bat- 
tery which had been won, and report 
whether it was tenable; but he did 
not deem it defensible except with a 
laiger force than Lambert could dis- 
pose of for that purpose, and therefore 
this detachment was drawn back to 
the left bank of the river, and the 
troops at all points returned to their 
camp. 

109. The British troops, after this 
bloody defeat, were in a very critical 
position, far advanced into the enemy's 
country, with a victorious army, double 
their own strength, in their front, and 
a desert country, fourteen miles broad, 
to traverse in their rear, before they 
reached their shipa Lambert, not 
deeming himself in sufficient strength 
to renew the attack, retreated on the 
night of the 18th, and effected the 
movement with such, ability that the 
whole fieldrartillery, ammunition, and 
storaof every description, were brought 
away, exeeptmgeightheavy guns, which 
were destroyed. The whole wounded 
also were removed, except eighty of 
the worst cases, with whom movement 
would luEve been dangerous, who were 
left to the humanity of the enemy : a 
duty which Qeneral Jackson dischaiged 
with, a zeal and attention worthy of 
the ability and gaUantzy he had dis- 
played in the action. The British 
troops were safely re-embarked on the 
27th, and soon after in some degree 
cofnsoled for their disastera by the cap- 
ture of Fort Boyer, near MobUe, com- 
manding the entrance to tbe bay in 
which that town is situated; which 
yielded, mth its garrison of three hun- 
dred and sixty men and twenty-two 
guns, to a combined attack of the land 
and sea forces on the 12th February. 
On the very next day intelligence was 
received of the conclusion of peace 
between the TJnited States and Great 
Britain at Qhent 



110. Confeienoes had for some time 
been going on at that city in the 
Ketherlands, between the British and 
American commissioners ; and as the 
termination of the Continental war had 
entirely set at rest, at least for the 
present, the question of neutral flags, 
and the United States were in no con- 
dition to sustain a war singly with. 
Great Britain, for the mere assertion 
of sailors' privileges in opposition to 
the right of search to apprehend desert- 
ers, there was no difficulty in coming 
to an accommodation. Accordingly on 
the 24th December a treaty was con- 
cluded at Ghent, on terms highly hon- 
ourable to Great Britain. A general 
restitution of conquests and acqmsi- 
tions on both sides was stipulated, with 
the exception of the islands in Pasa- 
maquoddy Bay, which were to remain 
as to possession in statu quo imtil the 
decision of the commissioners appointed 
by the two governments ; and in the 
event of their differing in opinion, the 
decision of some friendly sovereign, 
whose judgment was to be final The 
more important point of the boundary 
between the American state of Maine 
and the British province of New Bruns- 
wick, which has since become the 
subject of such angry contention be- 
tween both the governments and the 
inhabitants of the two countries, was 
in like manner referred to two com- 
missioners, one to be appointed by each 
party ; * and, foiling their decision, or 
in the event of their differing in opin- 
ion, to the decision of " some friendly 
sovereign or state, whose judgment 
shall be fin«J and conclusive." A simi- 

* " Whereas neither that i»art of the high- 
lands Ijing due north from the source of 
the river St Croix, designated in the former 
treaty of peace between the two powers as 
the north-west angle of Nova Scotia, nor the 
north •westmost head of the Conneoticat 
river, have yet been ascertained ; and where> 
as that part of the boundary line between 
the dominions of the two powers which ex* 
tends ttom. the source of the river St Croix 
directly north to the above-mentioned north* 
west angle of Nova Scotia ; thence along the 
said highlands which divide those rivere that 
empty themselves into the river St Lawrence 
from those which il&ll into the Atlantic Ocean, 
to the north-westmost head of Connecticut 
river ; thence down along the middle of that 
river to the 46th degree of north latitude: 
thence by a line due west on said latitude till 
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lar provision was made for the ascer- 
tainment of the disputed boundary, 
through the Lakes Ontario, Erie, Su- 
perior, and the Lake of the Woods. It 
was stipulated that neither party should 
keep up any armed vessels on the 
Lakes ; in consequence of which all 
such were sunk in the mud. All hostil- 
ities with the Indian tribes were forth- 
with to cease, on the part of both the 
contracting parties ; and it was further 
provided, " that whereas the traffic in 
slaves is irreconcilable with the prin- 
ciples of humanity and justice, and 
whereas both his Majesty and the 
United States are desirous of continu-. 
ing their efforts to procure its entire 
abolition, it is hereby agreed that both 
the contracting parties shall use their 
best endeavours to accomplish so de- 
sirable an object." Nothing was said 
either regarding the flag covering the 
merchandise, or on the right of search 
for seamen, claimed and exercised by 
Great Britain. 

111. Such was the treaty of Ghent, 
which put an end to the bloody and 
costly war between Great Britain and 
America. That it was advantageous 
to England, and that the United States 
emerged upon the whole worsted from 
the fight, is evident from the consider- 
ation, that neither the ostensible nor 
the real objects of the latter in engag- 
ing in the contest were attained. The 
ostensible objects were establishing the 
principles, that the flag covers the mer- 
chandise, and that the right of search 
for seamen who had deserted is inad- 
missible. The real objects were to 
wrest from Great Britain the Canadas, 
and, in conjunction with Napoleon, 
extinguish its maritime and colonial 
empire. Neither object was attained, 
for peace was concluded without one 
word being said about neutral rights ; 

it strikes the river Iroquois or Cataraguy 
has not yet been surveyed— it is agreed that, 
for these several purposes, two commission- 
ers shall be appointed, sworn, and authorised, 
to examine and decide upon the said claims, 
according to such evidence as shall be laid 
before them by his Britannic Majesty and 
the United States respectively ; and in the 
event of their differing, both parties agree to 
abide by the decision of such friendly sove- 
reign or state as shall be mutually chosen."— 
See Ann, Rtg, 1816, 354 ; State Papers, 



and BO far from losing her North Ame- 
rican possessions, Great Britain re- 
tained every part of them, and emeiged 
from the contest with a much stronger 
and more defensible colonial dominion 
than that with which she went into it. 
Yet were the great questions really at 
issue in the war rather adjourned than 
decided ; and the treaty itself is to be 
regarded rather as a long truce than a 
final pacification. The Maine frontier 
line remained undecided ; a territory 
as large as all England, and part of which 
is of vital importance to the security 
of our American possessions, was left in 
dispute between the parties ; the com- 
missioners of the two powers, as might 
have been expected, adhered to the 
views of their respective cabinets ; the 
award, in 1834, of the King of the 
Netherlands, who was chosen umpire, 
which divided the disputed territory 
between the parties, satisfied neither 
side, and by common consent was re- 
pudiated. The right claimed by Great 
Britain of searching merchants vessels 
remained untouched, and was therefore 
virtually conceded ; the important duty 
of searching for slaves, left unset- 
tled, threatens, at no distant period, 
to render it again the subject of angiy 
contention between the two nations; 
and the triumphs of Plattsbiu^ and 
New Orleans, with which the war ter- 
minated, have so elated the inhabitants 
of the United States, and blinded them 
to the real weakness of their situation, 
that there is too much room to fear, 
that, out of this premature and incom- 
plete pacification, a future and calami- 
tous war between the two coimtries 
may one day spring. 

112. The heroic valour displayed by 
Sir Edward Pakenham, General Keane, 
and their brave comrades, in the at- 
tempt to carry by storm the lines be- 
fore New Orleans, must not make us 
shut our eyes to the gallant and hon- 
ourable, but still imprudent, hardihood 
which made them unduly despise their 
enemy, and seek to gain by force what 
might have been achieved by combina- 
tion. When we recollect that Colonel 
Thornton, with his column, carried the 
battery on the right bank of the river 
with Imrdly any loss, thereby completely 
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turning the enemy's position, render- 
ing it untenable against any consider- 
able force cannonading from that side, 
and exposing the city to an immediate 
attack from a quarter where it had no 
defence, it is impossible not to regret 
the imprudent and needless display of 
valour which was attended with so 
grievous a loss, and caused to miscarry 
an enterprise so well conceived, and up 
to l^at point so ably executed. True, 
various unforeseen accidents conspired 
to mar the assault ; the boats did not 
get through the canal so soon as had 
been expected, so that Thornton's co- 
operation on the right came too late 
to retrieve afikirs on the left bank; 
and the unhappy oblivion of, or delay 
in bringing up, the fascines and scal- 
ing-ladders, converted what might have 
been a successful assault there into 
a bloody repulse. But still these ac- 
cidents are the usual attendants of a 
night assault, especially where the col- 
umns of attack are combined from dif- 
ferent quarters ; and the point is — 
Might not the risk of incurring them 
have been avoided, by crossing the 
'^ole troops to the right bank of the 
river, as soon as the boats were got up 
*nd launched on its waters, thus render- 
ing unavailing all the formidable in- 
trenchments there ? This was what 
Napoleon, by the passage of the Danube 
at Enzersdorf, did in regard to those 
erected at so great a cost of labour by 
the Ausrtrians in front of Essling. It 
would appear that the rapid and bril- 
liant success of a small British force at 
Bladensberg, as well as on many occasions 
in Canada, when they met the troops 
of the United States in the open field, 
had rendered the English general in- 
sensible to the dangers of attacking 
them when behind formidable intrench- 
ment8,and caused him to forget that the 
American rifle, though unable to with- 
stand the shock of the English bayonet 
in regular combat, is a most formidable 
weapon when wielded by gallant hands 
behind trees, or under shelter of the 
redoubts, which so rapidly, and often 
fatally, equalise the veteran and the 
inexperienced soldier. 

113. Perhaps no nation ever suffered 

VOL. xn. 



BO sevwely by Wftr as the Americans 
did from this contest, in their external 
and commercial relations. Their for- 
eign trade, anterior to the estrange- 
ment from Great Britain, so flouridiing 
as to amount to £22,000,000 of ex- 
ports and £28,000,000 of imports, car- 
ried on in one million three hundred 
thousand tons of shipping, was, literally 
speaking, and by no figure of speech, 
annihUcUed; for the official returns 
show that the former had sunk in 1814 
to £1,400,000, or little more than an 
eighteenth part of their former amount, 
the latter to less than three millions.* 
The capture of no less than fourteen 
hundred American vessels of war and 
merchandise appeared in the London 
Gazette during the two years and a 
half of the struggle, besides proba- 
bly an equal number which were too 
inconsiderable to enter that register; 
and although, no doubt, they retali- 
ated actively and effectively by their 
ships of war and privateers on Brit- 
ish commerce, yet the number of 
these was too small to produce any 
considerable set-off to such immense 
losses. 

114. The rapid growth of British 
commerce, when placed in juxtaposi- 
tion to the almost total extinction of 
that of the United States, demonstrates 
decisively that^ while the contest lasted, 
the sinews of war were increasing in 
the one country as rapidly as they were 
drying up in the other. In truth, the 
ordinary American revenue, almost 
entirely derived from customhouse 
duties, nearly vanished during the 
continuance of the contest, and the 
deficit required to be made up by ex- 
cise and direct taxes levied in the 

* Total of American exports and imports 
duriuffthree years before the rapture with 
OreatlSritain, and during the three years of 
its continuance. Dollars converted at 4s. 2d. 
to the dollar. 

Exports. Import*. 

1805. . £1»,909,580 . £25,125,000 
180», . 21,153,552 . 264)78,416 
1807, . 22,571,488 « 28,869,765 

1812, . 8,026,606 16,047,916 

1813, . 6,813,382 . 4,684,375 

1814, . 1,443,216 . 2,701,041 
— .PoBTEB's Progress o/theiration» U. 191. 
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interior, and loanB, whibh in the year 
1814 amoimtod to no less than twen^ 
milHona five hundred thouaattd doUao, 
or aboTB £4,100,000 Bterlini^; an'im- 
mense sum for a state, the annual in- 
come of which in ordinaiy times -was 
only twenty-three million doUan, or 
£4,600,000. Two-thirds of the mer- 
cantile and tradin^r claases in all the 
states of the Union became insolvent 
during these disastrous years ; and such 
was the suffering and pabUc discon- 
tent in the northern states of Mas- 
sachusetts and (Connecticut, that it 
altogether overcame their sentiment 
of nationality; and a pari of the in- 
habitants^ -Asa peace arrived, were 
mnparing steps to break off from the 
Umon, assert t^eir national indepen- 
dence, and make peace with Great 
Britain,, the future protector of their 
republic.* 

115. A war fraught with such dis- 
ast^B to the United States, was not 
without its evils also to the inhabitants 
of Qreat Britain. In ordinary times, 
the closing of the North Anierican 
market^ ymich. at that period took off, 
on an average of years, twelve millions' 
worth of British produce and manu- 
factures, would have been most severely 
f elt^ and it was mainly to its stoppage 
that the great distresses in England in 
1811 and the first months of 1812 had 
been owing. But this ma^et had, 
from, the operation of the American 
Bmbaigo and Non- intercourse Acts, 
been long in abeyance ; commerce had 
discovered new channds ; and an ample 
compensation for its loss, for the time 



at kMt, had been found inihemaiksta 
of Bnasia, Germany, and Italy, now 
suddenly thrown open to Britii^ en- 
terprise by the triumphs of the allied 
arms. But a lasting effe<^ fraught 
with censequencee injurious to British 
manufacturing interests, was found in 
the forcible direction of a laige por- 
tion oi the capital, and no inconsider* 
able part of tiie industry, of the United 
States to manufacturing employment; 
an effect which has survived the tem- 
porary causes which gave it birth, and, 
by permanently investing large capitals 
in that species of industiy, has rendei«> 
ed the subsequent exports of Great 
Britain, if the vast increase of populft- 
tion in the United States is taken into 
account^ by no means so considerable 
as they were before the war. When 
the great and growing extent of the 
British colonies, and the prodigious 
market they have opened and ai« 
opening to British manufacturing in- 
dustry, both in the eastern and western 
hemisphere, are considered, this de- 
pendence for the sale of so large a 
portion of our manufactures on anj 
foreign nation whatever, may possiUy 
appear to be fraught with serious 
danger, and its curtailment rather a 
benefit than an injury. But an un- 
mixed evil has arisen from the jealousy 
of British manufactures which has 
necessarily grown up, especially in the 
north^n states of the Union, from 
the growing importance of their own 
fabrics, and the animosity against this 
country which has in consequence 
arisen in those states which, when the 



* Official valtiB of Britmb exports nod imports during three jetara before the rapture wtth 
Great Britain, and during the three years of its continuance. 
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Jttronw> 


Fm^a^OriwlaL 




IMri. 


1806 
1806 
1807 

1812 
1813 
1814 


£7,643,130 
7.717.655 
7.624,312 

a633^065 

Bcconis 

19,365,931 


£23,376,941 
25,861,879 
21^391.214 

29,608,608 
destroyed 
34,207.258 


£31.030,061 
38,379,434 
31,016,626 

88,041,873 
by fire. 
63,673,234 


£3^601.370 
26,809.663 
26.734.425 

36,163.431 
33,765,264 



— PoRT»B*s Progreu c/the JVotion, ii. 98. 
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war ooipmiBMd^ w«re moit firmfy at- 
tached to ouraUianoa. 

118. Wh«i we eonsiikr the in»t 
evlLi to both oountriM ndiioh mivt 
imvitaUjr ariae ^m a renawal of hoa- 
tilitiaa betwaen Amatioa and Qtaat 
Britain ; whan we reooUeot that our 
exports to the United States are stai 
OB an aireiage eight miUioiiB animaUy 
in ordinary seasons ; when we call to 
mind that England is the neatmaiket 
lor the ootton of the aotttharn states, 
and that the interoourse between the 
two eountries is so imswoae, that out 
of two million and ninety«x thoosand 
tons of shipping, whioh now oany on 
the foreign trade of the United States, 
BO less than ssTen hundred and fthj- 
lour thousand are employed in ooo- 
ducting the tralBo between the two 
eountries ; when we remember that the 
eonnection between them is so dose, 
that fsUures to any great extent in the 
Anwirifflin provinoea never fadi to pro- 
duce stagnation and distress in the 
mannfaoturing districts of Ghreait Bri- 
tain; and that two oonseeutrre bed 
harvests in the British Islands, by the 
strsin on the money market of London 
which they oocasioned, caused the iHiole 
banks of the southern states of Ame- 
rics^ inoludiiig the national bank of the 
United States, to fall in 1839,— it will 
appear hardly possible that human lolly 
could go so &r as to force on hosti- 
lities between the two nations. This 
will appear the more improbable, when 
it is recollected how strenuously and 
laudably the supreme government^ in 
both countries, have laboured to rs- 
move or soften, of late yean^ all causes 
of discord between them; and how 
clearly the leading men in the United 
States, as well as in this country, sre 
impressed with the indisaoluUe union 
which subsists between their interests, 
and the disastrous efifect which a rup- 
ture could not fail to have «poB them. 
Kevertheless, nothing is more certain 
tfasA that hostilities with the United 
States are not <mly probable but immi* 
neat; thatthe deep wounds ihey will iB< 
ilict upon either oountiy will furnish no 
security sgainst their occurrence; and 
that^ however much the patriots of 
both may lament^ it ii also their duty 



to providA against them. The solution 
of this apparent paradox is ea^, if the 
nature of the two governments is taken 
into consideration. 

117. Democraey is universally and 
nsosssariiy eaepaiuive; for the supeiv 
abundant energy which it generates at 
home can only find vent in forei^ 
acquiaition* Whether it is aggtyuwe 
or not» depends upon the situation of 
the democratic power, and the means 
it enjoys <xt finding vent, either in the 
pacific establishment of colonies, or 
in warlike conquests with the sword. 
CSarihage and ^^re in ancient, Qenoa, 
Venice, and Great Britain in modem 
times, have chiefly poured forth their 
superfluous numbers and energy in 
colonisation; Sparta, Athens, snd Rom% 
of old, and republican France in our 
own dav, have forced their wav into 
the adjoining statea^ not with the 
oUve branch of colonial industry, but 
with the sword of ruthless conquest 
If we would judge how rapidly and 
certainly democratic institutionsrender 
a powerful nation aggressive, we have 
only to look to the numerous wars of 
conquest which have been imdertaken 
by Qreat Britain in the East, especially 
since the great democratic convulsion 
of 1832. America shares to the full 
in these spreading propenrities of all 
republican communities; and such is 
tbio growth of its population that ex- 
pansion is to it the condition of exist- 
ence. It is impossible that two such 
communities, brought in so many 
points into contact, snd having so man^ 
subjects of natioxial as well as indi- 
vidual rivalry, should not ere long be 
brought into collision. Large as it is» 
the New World is not, at least in their* 
own opinion, large enough for both. 

118. The pretensions the Americans 
have set up to an immense portion of 
the British possessions in Maine, and 
which they have succeeded by the 
treaty of 1842 in establishing to the 
extent of nearly a half, but which a 
glance at the map must convince evei^v 
un})rejudiced mind are wholly unfound- 
ed,* arise from this expansive and 

* It hot bean eBtablished ainoe tbe aigniDg 
of the treaty of 1848, wbtefa, happily for both 
countriea^ set tbia quaatloii at rmt, that the 
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aggressive propensity of democracy. 
Their seizure of Texas, without the 
shadow of a title ; their unprincipled 
inyasion of Mexico in search of the 
silver of its mines, or the gold of Cali- 
fornia; their ceaseless encroachments 
on the Indians of the Far West, — 
prove that they are noways behind 
their predecessors in the republics of 
Rome or Athens in aggressive ambi- 
tion. The " multis utile bellum" is 
felt as strongly in the New as it ever 
was in the Old World. England has 
not been more incessant in its absorp- 
tion of the lesser powers in India than 
the United States have been with Ame- 
rica. This disposition, which is only 
inflamed with every acquisition it re- 
ceives, must ere long bring them in 
contact, either by warlike aggression 
or pacific annexation, with our North 
American provinces. They would will- 
ingly shoulder off or incorporate the 
white man in the North, as they have 
done the red man in the West, or the 
Spaniard in the South. No dangers, 
■no ultimate consequences, will deter 
them ; no wisdom on the part of 
-government will be able to restrain 
them. The question will not be, what 
-do Mr Webster and the enlightened 
patriots of Washington desire, but what 
have the ardent democrats of Maine, 
-the Ohio, and the Mississippi determin- 
ed ? It is there that the ruling power 
of America is to be found; it is in 
their dispositions and passions that the 
spring of its future fortunes is placed. 
That they are essentially both expan- 
sive and aggressive, can be doubted by 
■none who have watched the systematic 
efforts which they have made along 
the Canadian frontier for several years 
past to bring on a war with Great 
Britain. They would suffer little, at 
least in the first instance, from such a 
<;ontest, for their connections are all in- 
line contended for by the British was even 
less fbvourable to them than that originally 
intended by Franklin and the authors of the 
treaty of 1782. The discoveiy in the Foreign 
Office at Paris of the original map, with the 
boundary intended delineated in a broad red 
line bv Franklin himself, from Hetgarmet to 
Mars-hill, by the south Arrooftook moun- 
tains, has set the matter at rest.— See Mr 
Feathxrstonhauoh's Pamphlet^ and Buck.- 
jNQHAH's Canada, 617, 519. 



land, and their main dependence is on 
agricultural labour. If they derive no 
other satisfaction from hostilities, they 
will at least be sure of tiiis, to them 
no small one, of seeing the commercial 
wealth and paper aristocracy of New 
York, Pennsylvania, and tiie great 
cities on the coast, the object of their 
undying jealousy, destroyed by the first 
convulsion consequent on a rupture. 

Regarding, then, hostilities with the 
United States as not only probable, but, 
it is to be feared, ultimately unavoid- 
able, it is of importance to gather such 
lessons from the past as may best avoid 
disaster in the future. 

119. (I.) Democracy in war is just the 
reverse of paper credit : it is weakness 
in the outset, but strength in the end. 
Its uniform want of preparation, and 
resistance to present burdens for the 
sake of future advantages, induce the 
former ; its inherent energy and inex- 
haustible resources, when fully roused, 
occasion the latter. It will be wisdom 
in British statesmen to calculate on 
both these occurrences. They should 
recollect that in 1812 the Americans 
rushed into a long-meditated war with 
Great Britain with four frigates, eight 
sloops, and six thousand men ; but they 
should recollect also that with these 
tiny forces they achieved more remark- 
able victories over the British at sea 
than the French did during the whole 
courae of the revolutionary war, and 
baffled at land the veterans of the Pen- 
insular campaigns. In a contest with 
America, therefore, more than with any 
other power, it is of the highest impor- 
tance to strike hard and successfully in 
the outset. The superior military and 
naval establishments, more ample re- 
venue, and laiger share of patrician 
direction of Great Britain, give her 
the means of inflicting the most seri- 
ous blows on America in the com- 
mencement of the war ; while the ex- 
traordinary vigour of the American 
people, and their native courage, render 
it all but certain that success will come 
to be more nearly balanced in the end. 
Everything, therefore, will depend on 
the energy with which hostilities are at 
first conducted, and the skilful direction 
of the strokes which are first delivered. 
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120. (II.) In such a contest, it ib more 
than probable that England will, in the 
first instance, assume the offensive, 
and strive to make the United States 
feel the weight of her fleets and armies, 
before they have assembled any con- 
siderable or experienced forces for their 
defence. Tovnods success in such a war- 
iaxe, however, it is indispensable that 
adequate forces should, horn the very 
outset, be placed at the disposal of her 
military commanders, and the wretched 
system of starving the war in the be- 
ginning be from the beginning abandon- 
ed Every shilling saved then will cost a 
pound before hostilities are over. The 
deplorable plan of sending out a seventy- 
four gun ship, four or five frigates, and 
three thousand soldiers, to keep the 
coasts of the United States in a state 
of alarm, must never again be renewed. 
Its failure in the two first campaigns 
against a much more unwarlike enemy, 
the Chinese, has sufficiently stamped 
its absurdity. If it is, a repetition of 
the fsdlure at Baltimore, and the dis- 
aster ai New Orleans, may with confi- 
dence be anticipated. A squadron of 
flhips of the line and armed steamers, 
such as that which tore down the ram- 
parts of Acre, should at once be equip- 
ped and kept together; not less thim 
ten, if possible* fifteen thousand land 
troops, should be put on board. Such 
a force, if directed by able officers, 
would, with the poweiful aid of war 
steamers, and the present gunnery of 
the British marine, destroy the whole 
naval establishments of the United 
States in a single campaign. The em- 
jdoyment of a few thousand men, 
merely to land here and there, as we 
did at Baltimore, and as we have re- 
cently done in China, would infallibly 
terminate, after great expense, in dis- 
appointment and defeat. The Ameri- 
cans wiU not succumb, as the Chinese 
did when similarly attacked, when six 
thousand men appear before New York 
or Baltimore. 

121. (III.) The military resources of 
the United States to resist such a sys- 
tem of warfare are perfectly trifiiog; 
and there is no likelihood, as long as 
the democratic regime continues in 
that country/ of their consenting dur- 



ing peace to such assessment as is ne- 
cessary to give them anything like a 
respectable force at the commencement 
of hostilities. The militia, which is 
established in every part of the coun- 
tiy, cannot be regarded as affording a 
considerable addition, at any one point, 
to the military force of the United 
States. For it is not liable to be re- 
moved far from home, and therefore 
the defence of each place must rest 
with its own immediate neighbour- 
hood; and being exercised only three 
days in the year, and for the most part 
destitute even of uniform, it cannot be 
relied on for proper operations in the 
field. But the experience of the last 
war demonstrates what, a jmori, might 
have been already anticipated, that 
behind intrenchments or stockades, or 
in the defence of woody positions, this 
species of force, composed for the most 
part of brave men, habituated to the use 
of the rifle, may often be extremely for- 
midable. And the example of the contest 
in the Tyrol, in 1809, is not required to 
demonstrate that, in such a warfare, 
skilful marksmen, well acquainted with 
the localities of the country they are 
employed to defend, may often succeed 
in defeating the best diisciplined regu- 
lar forces. It will be the wisdom of 
England, therefore, in any future hos- 
tilities, to make no attempt on the 
American coast but with a very power- 
ful military force ; and if such is not 
at her disposal, to confine her efforts 
to a dose blockade of the harbours of 
the United States, and bombardment 
of such towns as appear to be accessible 
to that species of attack. 

122. (IV.) In such a warfare, it is 
of the last importance that hostilities 
should be directed against public pro- 
perty or merchandise qfioat only ; and 
that the piratical system recently adopt- 
ed in China, of threatening with destruc- 
tion a city not fortified, if it does not 
redeem itself by a lai^e contribution, 
should above all things be avoided. This 
was just Napoleon's system of war, which 
ultimately occasioned his ruin ; and it 
was by steadily resisting any retaliation 
even of such a system upon him that 
Wellington avoided lighting up a na- 
tional resistance in the south of France. 
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Th9 QonflagrKbion of the public iMiild* 
iBg8» other than the aneBfUs, at Wash- 
ington, was aa injudidoua as it waa 
unwarranted ; it waa that unhappy 
atep which produced the Tigoroua re- 
sistanoe at Baltimore, and naaued 
the redouhta at New OrleaiA The 
announcing of ''Beauty and Booty" 
aa the object of that ezpeditian, i^ch 
the American writers aaaert was done, 
waa the mode of all others best calcu- 
lated to awaken a yigoroua spirit of 
oppcMdtion. In eveiy mercantile com* 
munity where opulence has made any 
progress, the great object of the citisens 
is to extricate their property without 
serious injury from the perils of war ; 
and when the public defence has come 
to depend mainly on their exertions, it 
is seldom that they may not be para- 
lysed by an offer of security to private 
property, and by restricting hostility 
to the armaments of the state. On the 
other hand, a sense of danger to their 
own possessions, from the city falling 
into the hands of the enemy, is more 
likely than anything to rouseits burghers 
to an energetic defen<»; and the ex- 
ample of New Orleans may show what 
cost ia incurred ere the resistance even 
of auch urban militia can be orer- 
come. 

123. (Y.) The laat war has cleariy de- 
monstrated that the oommand of the 
lakes is decisive of a campaign on the 
Canadian frontier, and that without it 
ibid best-laid plans of defence may fail ; 
and Wellington has recorded hia de- 
cided opinion, that on adue ascendancy 
on the inland waters, the succssa of 
every contest between the British and 
Americans in that quarter is entirely 
depend^at [ante, Chapu xoi. § 99, note}. 
The two great discomfitures sustain^ 
at land in our North American possea- 
sions — the defeat of Proctor at the 
Moravian village, and the retreat of 
Prevost from Plattsbuig — were the 
immediate consequences of the disaar 
ters on Lake Erie and Lake Ghamplain. 
The movement of Chauncey gained 
the ascendancy on Lake Ontario. Tor- 
onto was taken ; and the serious inva- 
sion, which was arrested only by the 
heroism at Chippewa, waa commenced. 
Knowings then, where, tha danger Vm^ 



and where the meant of arerUng It ore 
to be found, it is the duty of the Brit- 
ish government to be at all timea pre- 
paid for hostilities, and in an eap^ial 
masmer ready at a moment** warning 
to equip or prepara a formidable naval 
fevoe aiike on Champlain, Brie, and On- 
taria And on this subject it will be 
wril to bear in mind two facts demon- 
strated by the experience of the last 
war, attention to which will prom ei 
vital importanoeon the fiiet renewal of 
hoatikitieaL 

124. Fust, tiiatsttohara the fiiciliMos 
for ship-building on the lakes which 
the United States enjoy, partly from 
being at home on their shores, partly 
from the woods in their neighbourhood 
not having been felled to any consider- 
able extent, that the American govern- 
ment had entered into a contract with 
ahip-boilders at Sacketfis Harbour, in 
Deeember 1814, to have two sail of 
the line, of one hundred guns each, 
ready for sea on Lake Onturio within 
sixty days of the time yrkeBt the timber 
waa standing in the fofost Second, 
that the rapidity of sht|>-ba]lding is 
much impaired on the Britiidi side by 
the older civilisation of the country in 
the lower province, though it is other- 
wise in the ui^)er, and the extent to 
which the foreste near' the waters on 
the Canadian shores have been fe^ed 
for the market of Great Britain. In 
consequence, prepaiwlion and foresight 
are more impootively required on the 
Bnglish than i^e American part. And 
let it be recollected, that early sucoesa, 
important in all wars, will probably 
prove decisive in the next contest wi^ 
America, from the ordmit passion whidb. 
it wUl awaken in their democratic com- 
munity, and the wide extent of defence- 
less shores which a superiority on the 
Lakea will at once expose to their in- 
cursions. Have we, tiien, an adequate 
supply of seasoned wood, and an ample 
stock of naval stores, ready to be turned 
instantly to the purposes of ship-build- 
ing, so soon as hostilities break out, 
or appear imminent with the United 
States ; and are these stores so weU 
secured by f ortifkiations aa to be beyond 
thereachof acottp-cle-matttf These are 
queattow upon which it well beoomes 
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the Britiih go^veimimBt and nation to 
Fsflact : for with the aiyiirer to thflm 
our preBenration of Canada, our ntan- 
tlon with it of one-fourth o£ our com- 
mercial marine, and ooneequent nwin- 
tenance of our maritimd Buperioiity 
and national ftxiat^iniw, an indiaolublj 
wound upi 

125. (VL) It murt be evident to 
every oboerFar, that the Britiidi goT- 
emment weie much in em>r in many 
partieulan oonneoted with the late war 
with America. Undue oontempt for 
thnr advemries — ignorance of the 
peoukr atyle of frigates which they 
had constructed — ^imperfeot and hasty 
manning of vessels -^neglect in pro- 
viding adequate crews of sesmen for 
the veoBels on the lakes, lay at the root 
of all the disBsten which were incurred. 
The ertrsordinaxy prsBBure of the later 
ymn of the war, the wanta of a navy 
vriiiich had then six hundred ships of 
war in commission^ and the absolute 
necessity of direddng every spare huid 
and guinea to the nrosecution of the 
contest with Napoleon, may excuse 
these neglects previous to the taking 
of Paris. But they furnish no apology 
for their continuance after that period ; 
and it was precisely then that the 
greatest disasters were incurred. No 
excuse will remain for a repetition of 
such errors in any future contest We 
know to what causes our past reverses 
have been owing^ and we will have 
ounelves to blame if they are again 
incurred. And of all the necessities 
of such a contest^ there is none so 
urgent as that of providing in its very 
outset adequate crewa of ikilUd aea* 
men, both for the squadrons on the 
lakes, and for the smgle vessels in- 
tended to combat the detached frigates 
which the A,mericans will certainly 
send out to cruise against our marine. 
Unless this !» attended to, it is next 
to certain that disaster will be inoiured ; 
for they will man a few frigates at sea, 
and squadrons on the lakes, with the 
choice of fifty thousand seamen, thrown 
idle by the blockade of their harbours, 
and having one-half of their number 
English sapors. 

126. (VII.) If due attention be paid 
to these measures of providentdafence, 



it 4oss not appear tha* sd^ appsshsn* 
aion need be entertained thai AuNrioa 
will succeed, by force of anns» in wrai* 
ing CSanada from the Britudi orowa. It 
is vam for the United States to refer 
to their fifteen hundred thousand mili* 
tia in arms : these local forces, for Htm 
most part wretchedly disciplined, and 
spread over an eoctent of territoiy equal 
to all Biurope, can add little to the 
strength of an invading army. Such 
an irruption, if it is to be canied be> 
yond uie burning a lew towns or ai^ 
senals on the frontier, must be con- 
ducted by means of regular forces ; and 
the American democracy will never 
tax themselves during peace for the 
establishment of a powerful standing 
army. If, indeed, they could make 
war maintain war, and, like Napoleon^ 
quarter half their troops permanently 
on other countries ; or luce the Romans, 
alter the subjugation of Macedonia, 
proclaim a universal liberation from 
imposts to themselves sa the result of 
their conquests, there can be no doubt 
that they would gladly aoeede to any 
augmentation of their standing anny. 
Butas there is no chance of their effect- 
ing Budi a transference of burdens to 
the shoulders of the vanquished, by 
the conquest of their only neighbours, 
the Mexicans and savages, taxation, to 
be effective, must begin at home ; and 
therefore, while the present constito* 
tion lasts, it never will be attempted, 
at least for prospective objects. The 
militia of the North American pro- 
vinces of Qreat Britain amount now 
to two hundred and sixty thousand; 
and, from a population of two million 
souls, they are capable of being raised 
to double that amount Such a f orce^ 
though of little service, from the diffi- 
culty of moving it, in offensive opera- 
tions, 18, with tiae aid of twenty thou- 
sand regular British soldiers, amply 
sufficient, especially in a woody coun- 
try, to repel any mvasion which the 
United States, v^th an anny in peace 
of only twelve thouaand men, could 
bring against it 

127. (VIII.) Notwithstanding the 
brilliant exploits of the American navy 
in the late war, and the serious con< 
lliota which always wiU await the Bri^ 
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ish in contending with them on that 
element, itmaywellbedoubted whether 
the United States are ever destined to 
become a great naval power. Their 
reluctance to submit to any heavy or 
direct taxation during peace, with a 
view to secure the contingent benefits 
of war, must permanently prevent them 
from equipping an adequate number 
of ships. They have now (1849) a 
population of twenty -one millions, 
being nearly the population of the 
British Islands at the close of the war 
with Napoleon : Great Britain had 
then two hundred and thirty ships of 
the line, and seven hundred and sixty- 
seven frigates and smaller vessels in 
her navy; and America has now, in- 
cluding all building, just eleven ships 
of the line, seventeen frigates, and 
thirty -three brigs and sloops. The 
prodigious outlet for population and 
industry in the basin of the Mississippi, 
the great fortunes to be realised there, 
and the evident determination of the 
inhabitants of the United States in 
that direction, leaves little doubt that 
agricultural industry will form the 
staple of the country for a course of 
ages. America, with its population of 
twenty-one millions, has now only fifty- 
six thousand sailors in her commercial 
marine : Great Britain, with its popu- 
lation of twenty -eight millions, has 
two himdred thousand. Of the fifty- 
six thousand sailors in the United 
States, it is imderstood that no less 
than thirty-three thousand are of Brit- 
ish origin. And what decisively proves 
that the situation of Britain is better 
adapted for seafaring employment than 
that of America, it appeal's, from the 
parliamentary returns, that while the 
reciprocity system, during the twenty 
years of its continuance, has nearly 
extinguished the British trade with 
the^ Baltic powers, and augmented 
theirs with England in a sinular pro- 
portion, alone of all other countries it 
hsB led to the increase of British in a 
much greater ratio than of American 
shipping in carrying on the trade of 
the United States. And although, 
therefore, her tonnage is now very 
considerable, yet above a third of it 
is employed in the trade with Great 



Britain or her colonial possessions;* 
while of the total tonnage of the Brit- 
ish Jftlands not one-ninth part is em- 
ployed in conducting the conamercial 
intercourse with the American Re- 
public.+ 

128. (IX.) After all that can be done 
to secure our Korth American posses- 
sions by the prudence and foresight of 
the mother country, their maintenance 
must always chiefly depend on the 
attachment and support of their in- 
habitants. Possibly their severance is 
destined to ai'ise, not from foreign 
aggression, but from internal discon- 
tent ; not from the ambitious projects 
of their neighbours, but from the selfish 
policy of Qieir rulers in the mother 
country. Much as all must lament the 
effect which the unprincipled acts and 
criminal ambition of the revolutionists 

* Table showing the comparative prf^irresa 
of BritiBh and American tonnage in conduct- 
ing the trade with the United States : — 

Britiah, Tons. 

1821, . 65,188 

1822, . 70,669 
1823» 89,553 

1824, . 67,351 

1825, . 63,036 

1826, . 69,296 

1827, . 99,114 

1828, . 104,167 

1829, . 86,377 . 872,948 

1830, . 87,231 . 967,227 

1831, . 216,887 . 922.952 

1832, . 288,841 . 949,622 

1833, . 383,487 . 1,111,441 

1834, . 453,495 . 1,074,670 

1835, . 529,922 . 1,352,658 
Britiah shipping has, during these fifteen 

years, increased 800, American 77 per cent.—* 
Pobtbb's Progreu of the Nation^ ii. 167. 

Since that time, however, the shipping, 
both British and foreign, with America^ has 
amazingly declined, as appears from the sub- 
joined table. The great American crash in 
1836 explains the great decrease. 

British, Tom. American, Tons. 

1836, . 82,453 . 236,293 

1837, . 81,023 . 275,818 

1838, . 83,203 . 357,467 

1839, . 92,482 «. 282,005 

1840, . 138,201 . 426,867 

1841, . 121,999 . 294,170 

1842, . 152,833 . 319,524 

— Porxieb's ParL TcMes, vols. vi. to xii. pp. 
44,48. 

t American and foreign tonnage in tho 
year 1838 :— 



American, Tons* 
766,098 
787,961 
775,271 
850,033 
880,754 
942,20& 
918,361 



American, 
Foreign, 

Total, . 



1,477,928 
624,814 

2,102,742 
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of Lower Canada have had, in alienating 
the affections of the simple-minded and 
industrious, and once loyal and devoted 
inhabitants of the lower province, from 
the British government the evil done 
is not yet irremediable ; and, if met in 
the right spirit^ it may be rendered, as 
naasing evils often are, of lasting benefit 
It will bring to light and force into 
notice many evils tl^t otherwise might 
have lain unobserved, and clearly sug- 
gest the necessity of their removsL 
The vast increase of the British inhabi- 
tants of Upper Canada, the province of 
our North American possessions most 
exposed to incursion from the United 
States, is an additional ground for secu- 
rity. But the attachment and co-ope- 
ration even of that gallant and loyal 
race can be permanently relied on only 
in one way, and that is, by the adoption 
and steady prosecution of a good sys- 
tem of colonial government. It is not 
going too far to assert, that the system 
of free trade, and sacrificing everything 
to cheapening prices in the mother 
country, is one calculated to snap asun- 
der the unseen chain which has hitherto 
held together the vast fabric of the 
British empir& And if, from the per^ 
sisting in this selfish and ruinous poUcy, 
the colonies are lost to England, there 
cannot be a doubt that the British em- 
pire will soon be ruined ; we shall be 
reduced to two islands, oppressed with 
debt, eaten up by paupers, importing 
a third of their subsistence from foreign 
countries in foreign bottoms. 

129. What should be the leading 

Of which to— Tom. 

Great Britain and Ireland, 
North American colouiea. 
East Indies, 
West Indies, 



Qoiana^ 

Honduras, 

AustraUa, 



269,466 
385,506 
10,657 
76^749 
4.892 
6,434 
3,053 



Total to British Empire 754,157 
Tonnage of Great Britain in the year 1838 :• 
British, . . . 3,876,236 

Foreign, . . . 1,222,803 



Total, . . 

Of which to— 

America—British, 
— American, 



4,099,039 



109,961 
373,810 



Total to United States, 483,761 
— PoBTBB's ParL TaMit, is. 43, 44 ; 691, 692. 



principle of a wise colonial government 
IS no longer a matter of doubt ; it was 
announced eighteen hundred years ago 
as the rule of all intercourse between^ 
man and man ; and subsequent expe- 
rience has only tended to demonstrate 
its universal application as well to indi- 
vidual as to national transactions. It 
is simply to do as we would be done 
by. Consider the colonies as distant 
provinces of the empire ; regard them in 
the same light as Yorkshire or Middle- 
sex ; treat them accordingly, and it will 
be long indeed ere they will seek to 
throw off the British connection. Le- 
gislate for them as you would wish they 
should legislate for you, if Quebec or 
Calcutta were the seat of the central 
government, and Great Britain and Ire- 
land the remote dependencies. Seek 
no profit of them which you are not 
willing that they should make of you; 
subject them to no burdens for your 
own advantage which you are not will- 
ing to bear for theirs ; give them, in 
so far as distance and circmnstanoea 
will admit, the same privileges and 
rights which you yourselves enjoy. 
Protect their industry from the ruinous 
competition of foreigners : give them 
something to lose if British connection 
is dissolved. Let them feel that they 
are really, if not formally, represented 
in the Imperial Parliament ; and that 
their intex^ts are as well attended to 
as those of London or Manchester by 
the representatives of Great Britain. 
It was noglect of these first principles, 
so easy to see, so hard to practise, which 
lost tixe British the United States in 
North, and the Spaniards the whole of 
South America ; it is in their observ- 
ance that the only real security for our 
present magnificent colonial empire is 
to be found. And this affords another 
example of the all -important truth, 
which so many other passages of con- 
temporary history tend to illustrate^ 
that the laws of morality are not less 
applicable to social and political than 
to private conduct ; and that the only 
secure foundation for national prosper- 
ity is to be f oimd in the observance of 
that system of combined justice and 
good-will in the concerns of nations, 
which the Gospel has prescribed as the 
rule for private life. 
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1. Thb gloriotu termination of the 
irar excited a degree of enthusiastic 
joj in the British dominions, of which 
it is impossible to give an adequate 
idea, and of which subsequent ages will 
scarcelj be able to form a conception. 
A great proportion of the people had 
grown into existence during the con- 
tinuance of the contest, and inhaled 
with their earliest breath an ardent 
•desire for its success : all capable of 
reflection felt^ that whaterer opinion 
they might have entertained as to its 
pohoy in the outset, the fate and char- 
4icter of the British empire had been 
inreTocablj staked upon the throw, and 
that their own and their children's free- 
dom depended upon its result. Hie pro- 
gress of the struggle had been watdied 
with intense, and often hopeless anx- 
ietj : its conclusion was marked by a 
splendour as unlooked-for as it was un- 
exampled. With whaterer diversity 
of feelings its commencement had been 
regarded by the great parties who di- 
lided the nation, its long continuance 
had united in their wiues all but a 
few soured and inreterate party leaders: 
the bloody triumphs of the French 
Beyolutionists had alarmed even the 
warmest Yotaries of liberty : the stem 
despotism of Napoleon had alienated 
theur affections; his unrelenting war 
against freedom terrified their ad- 
herents. 

2. The patriots rejoiced in the result, 
because it secured the glory and inde- 
pendence of their countiy : the parti- 
sans of the aristocracy, because it closed 
a Kulf which ihreatened to swallow up 
all ancient institutions : the friends of 
liberty, because it had been achieyed 
by tibe united efforts of the Buropeaa 



ople, and appeared likely to teRunale 
m the establirimient of lasting freedom 
in France. The f oimer anticipated the 
commencement of an era of unexampled 
prosperity from the sacrifices which had 
been made : the latter beheld, in the 
necessities to which the continental 
sovereigns had been redueed, and the 
spirit which they had been compelled 
to call forth, the dawn of a brighter 
day in the annals of freedom. The 
visit of the allied sovereigns to Bug- 
land, in the summer of 1814, wound 
up tiiese feelings to the very highest 
pitch. All ranks, from the throne to 
the cottage, shared in the general en- 
thusiasm. In the anxiety and onimar 
tion of public events, the distresses and 
the joys of private life were for a time 
f oxgotten : misery itself lost its poig- 
nancy in the contagion of general exul- 
tation. No other subject was spoken 
of in the streets, no other canvassed in 
company, hardly any other thought of 
in private. The feelings of the whole 
British nation resembled those of a 
crowded audience in a theatre, iHien 
the genius of the actor, and the enthu- 
siasm of a multitude, break down the 
barriers of individual restnint^ and 
draw from assembled thousands one si- 
multaneous b\irst of common emotion. 

8. Evenafter ''the festive cities' blaze*' 
was no longer seen, and the roar of artil- 
lery had ceased to cause the heart to 
throb, more thoughtful observersreflect- 
ed with feelings of extraordinary thank- 
fulness for the past, and sanguine an- 
ticipations for tiie future, on the mar- 
vellous events of the war. There seem- 
ed a poetical justice in its result^ an 
equity in the retribution which had 
be&llen the greai and guilty nation, 
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whidi apokt at onoe th» pTCMnt Qod. 
Autioiptttioiii the moBt nB||pime on the 
ivkiire pn»raaB of Ub«rtgr in Frmnee it* 
mit£ wm fortned by its moat zealoua 
nntorton in tlus oountry. ** Dvplor* 
1^ as haTo been the ezoenet," it ma 
aud, <<whiGh atuned with blood tiie 
handa of the fint apoatlea of &«edom 
in that oountry, their laboun hare not 
been in Tain. A eonatitutional mon* 
arohy hat at laat been ereeted : guaimn* 
taaeitf Hber^ have been eatabliidLed. 
Oompaved with the freedom ahe will 
enjoy nnder the Raalorationy her oon- 
ditiatt under tiM old mcmarohy waa 
8]a»«ry itaeU. The blood of Robea- 
pianra waa but for a aeaaon ; the car- 
nage of Napoleon haa paaaedaway ; but 
the j^orioua labrio of freedom haa 
emei^ged uaaulUed eT«n from the aan- 
Ifuinary hands of ita f oundera, and a 
bngfater era opened on the human race, 
from the TOfy orimea which appearad 
to ovvroaat ita proapecta." 

4. Such hopea are the dieam of the 
poet ; they oonatitote the denouement 
ii ronanoe, they form the ohann of the 
melodrama; but they are not the bos- 
tonrofman. A eonatant struggle with 
'9m, a perpetual contaat for the mae- 
tery wxkh the powers of ain, m hm d«h 
tiny from the eradle to the grave of 
nadiooa. The erimee eommitted dur* 
ittg the Rrrc^tiea had been too great» 
the braachea formed too wide^ the 
blood ahed too ptofoaoy the injuries 
wflioted too aariouay to admit of a pa- 
cific and pre a peroua aoeiety, blcBBed 
with the enjoyment of reaf fineedom, 
beiBg built up out of the ruina they 
had produced. Human paBaiona £> 
not aubside like the wavea of the ocean 
when the winds are atilled; human ini> 
qui^y once let loose, cannot be restrain- 
ed BO aoonastheoriginalaotoninithave 
been deatroyed. The winged word 
apoken, the immortal thoughta written, 
the irreparable deeds done, must work 
out their appropriate effect ; for good 
or for evU they are eommitted to the 
sfaream of time^ and geneations yet 
unborn mint reap their fruits. Irre> 
liglon, passion, the thirst for illicit gra- 
t^lcation, are easily let in to a nation : 
ibfy find a ready entrance in tha de* 
ceitful desires of the human heaort; 



they are admitted amidst a drnms ef 
joyous hopes and sanguine antioipa- 
tiooaa. A^ must ekpee^ generations 
unborn descend to their tomb, poasibly 
a new dominant race be introduoed 
from distant and uncorrupted statea, 
before they can be extirpated. The 
effect of noble thoughta, of just prin- 
dplea, of elevated eonoep^ona, is never 
lost ; it is more durable upon the hu* 
man race than the immediate results 
of sin, and often finally improves its 
fortunes. But in the first instaaaa it is 
ineompambly more riew, in the purifi- 
cation of mankind, than the passions 
of vice are in oenupfcing theas. He 
knew the destiny of mortals, and tiie 
laws of the moral world well, who said, 
" For I the Lord thy God am a jealous 
Qod, visiting the iniquities of thefritherB 
upon the duldren unto the third and 
fourth generation of them that hale me, 
and showing mercy unto thoussnds of 
tiiem that love me and keep my com* 
mandments." 

ff. The peace with France formed the 
subject of universal thought throu|^« 
out the nation ; but its oonditions wen 
BO glorious to this country, that they 
could hardly form the subject of de* 
bate in parOament, and mere oongr»> 
tulatwyaddre s Beaare hardly worthy of a 
l^aoe in history. HunificMit proviaion, 
though not beyond hia deaerta, was 
made in testimony of the national gra- 
titude to the Duke of Wellington. It 
was proposed by government that 
£300,000 should be voted to that iUus- 
trious commander, in addition to the 
£100,000 abeady bestowed on him hy 
pariiament ; but when the subject was 
brought forward in the House of Com- 
mons, it was proposed by Mr Whit- 
bread and Mr Ponsonby, highly to 
their honour, conaidering tiie persever- 
ing' resistance they had made to the 
war, that it should be increased to 
£400,000, making half a million in all 
wbichhe had received from thegratitude 
of his country. The enlaiged aum was 
voted without a dissentient voice ; so 
completely had the transoendant aeac- 
vieea of tiie Britidi hero stifled the 
voice of envy and stilled the p ft s si op s 
of political hostility. Sir Thom 



Ghnham was miaad to the peera^by 
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the title of Lord Lynedoch, with a pen- 
sion of £2000 a-year to himself and his 
two following heirs : similar honours 
and pensions were bestowed on Marshal 
Beresford and Sir Rowland Hill, who 
became Ijords Beresford and HilL All 
these grants were in like manner pass- 
ed unanimously ; and the gratitude of 
the crown was appropriately evinced 
by raising all his principal officers, in- 
cluding Picton, Cole, Leith, Clinton, 
and almost all the names which have 
now acquired a durable place in his- 
tory, to the honours of knighthood ; 
while ribbons and stars were profusely 
scattered among their less elevated 
brethren in arms. Wellington him- 
self, with the unanimous approbation 
of the nation, -n-as elevated to the rank 
of duke. 

6. A striking and impressive scene 
occurred when the British hero was 
presented to the House of Commons, 
to receive publicly the thanks of the 
House for Uie achievements which had 
shed such lustre on his coimtiy. He was 
received with loud cheers, all the mem- 
bers standing; and the Speaker ad- 
dressed him in the following eloquent 
and digmfied terms : — " My Lord, since 
I last had the honour of addressing you 
from this place, a series of eventful 
years has elapsed, but none without 
some mark and note of your rising 
gloiy. The military triumphs which 
your valour has achieved upon the 
banks of the Bouro and the Tagus, of 
the Ebro and the Garonne, have called 
forth the spontaneous shouts of ad- 
miring nations. Their names have 
been written by your conquering sword 
in the annals of Europe, and we shall 
hand them down with exultation to our 
children's children. It is not, however, 
the grandeur of militaiy success which 
has alone fixed our admiration, or com- 
manded our applause ; it hee been that 
generous and lofty spirit which inspired 
your troops with \mbounded confidence, 
and taught them to know that the 
day of battle was always a day of vic- 
tory ; that moral courage and enduring 
fortitude, which in perilous times, when 
gloom and doubt had beset ordinary 
minds, stood nevertheless unshaken; 
and that ascendancy of character, which, 



uniting the energies of jealous and rival 
nations, enabled you to wield at will 
the fate and fortunes of mighty em- 
pires. For the repeated thanks and 
grants bestowed upon you by this 
House, in gratitude for your eminent 
services, you have thought fit this day 
to offer us your acknowledgments; 
but this nation well knows that it is 
still largely your debtor. It owes to 
you the proud satisfaction that, amidst 
the constellation of illustrious warriors 
who have recently visited our country, 
we could present to Uiem a leader of 
our own, to whom all common acdama* 
tion conceded the pre-eminence; and 
when the will ol Heaven and the com- 
mon destinies of our nature shall have 
swept away the present generation, you 
will have left your great name — an im- 
perishable monument — exciting others 
to like deeds of glory ; and serving at 
once to adorn, defend, and perpetuate 
the existence of this country among 
the ruling nations of the earth.** 

7. Indescribable was the enUiusiasni 
which these eloquent and impressive 
words excited in all who listened to 
them, and rapturous the applause 
which ensued when Lord Castlereagh 
moved that they should be entered 
on the journals of the House.* The 
Duke of Wellington replied in modest 
and suitable terms, in which, without 
pretending to disclaim all merit him- 
self, he ascribed the success which 
had been achieved mainly to the perse- 
vering support he had received from, 
the government, and the fortitude and 
discipline of the troops under his com- 
mand. A few days afterwards, a solemn 
thanksgiving was returned in St Paul's 
by the Prince-Regent and the royal 
fajmlj, accompanied by the whole 
ministers and privy coimsel, the Houses 
of Lords and Commons, the Lord 
Mayor, Aldermen, and functionaries in 
London, and the principal persons o£ 
the British empire who were then as- 
sembled in London. The multitude 
were deeply impressed when the august 
procession, decked out with all the 
splendour of royalty, passed through 

'* The Author was present on the occasion. 
The impression the scene produced will never 
beefSaced. 
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the streets; and ivhen the Duke of 
Welliiigtoii, with the swotd praBeni- 
«d to him by the State before him, 
«at down on the right hand of the 
Prince -Regent in the oathedral, one 
burst of almost oyerpowering emotion 
thrilled through every one in its im- 
mense extent. But who can rely on 
the permanent afifoction of the ever- 
changing multitude f Could the eye of 
prophecy have pierced the depths of 
futurity, it would have beh^d the 
hero of England, then " the observed 
of all observers/' and almost sinking 
under ** the electric shock of a nation's 
gratitude,'' reviled by the majority of 
his countrymen, execrated by the mob, 
and narrowly escaping death from their 
infuriated hands, in the vicinity of that 
Tery spot, on itxe anniversaiy of his 
ffreat and crowning victory of Water^ 
Too i Themistocles, the saviour of 
Athens, was obliged to seek refuge 
from hJs countrymen at the court of 
the Great King ; Scipio, the conqueror 
of Carthage, died an exile on a foreign 
«hore, — ^luB ungrateful coimtry did not 
possess his bones. 

8. An important discussion, alike in- 
teresting from the simple character of 
the people whose fate was at issue, and 
the principles in regard to Uie future 
settlement of Europe which it involved, 
took place in parliament on the subject 
of Norway. It has been already men- 
tioned, that it was part of the secret 
engagements contracted by Alexander 
with Bemadotte, at Abo in 1812, that 
be should receive that kingdom in ex- 
change for the continental possessions 
cf l£e Swedish crown which were 
ceded to Russia, and that, by the sub- 
sequent treaty with Great Britain, not 
•only had the consent of the cabinet of 
St James's been obtained to this ar- 
rangement, but his Britannic Majesty 
engaged, if neceesary, to assist in an 
active manner with his fleet to carry 
the treaty into effect, [ante Chap. lxx. 
I 50; and Chap. Lzxix. § 7]. The 
period had now anrived when Bema- 
dotte claimed the performance of these 
jitipulations, and when it became ne- 
cessary for Great Britain to perform 
her engagements for the coercion of 
the Norwegians into obedience to this 



transfer. The court of Denmaik had 
acceded to it, by the treaty which ad- 
mitted them into the Grand Allianoe, 
[ante, Chap, lzzziy. § 48], as indeed it 
was impossible for them to do other- 
wise, after the overthrow of the exter- 
nal power of France by the battle of 
Leipsic and evacuation of Germany. 
But the Norwegians loudly protested 
against this forcible transfer of a free 
people to the rule of their hereditaiy 
enemies ; and not only refused to ad- 
mit the Swedish authorities, in obe- 
dience to the injunctions of the King 
of Denmark, but made preparations to 
resist any forcible occupation of their 
territory. They even despatched en- 
voys to Great Britain, to interest the 
Et^lish people in their cause. In con- 
sequence, a Swedish army assembled 
under the Crown-Prince on the fron- 
tier, and Great Britain despatched 
some vessels of war, to commence a 
blockade of the harbours of Norway. 
This proceeding excited the liveliest 
interest in Europe, both from the im- 
portance of the questions at issue to 
the parties, and tne indication which 
it afibrded of the intentions of the 
allied powers in regard to oUier coun- 
tries, which, in like manner, it might 
be deemed expedient to transfer from 
their ancient dominion to new sove- 
reigns. It became the subject of warm 
debates in the British parliament ; and 
Uie aiguments there uiged are the 
more worthy of attention, that they 
were brought forward in Uie only as- 
sembly in existence where the subject 
could with perfect freedom be dis- 
cussed. 

9. On the side of the Opposition, it 
was maintained by Earl Grey, Lord 
GrenviUe, and Mr Wynne : " British 
policy never sustained a deeper shock, 
nor British character a deeper stain, 
than in the conduct which has recently 
been pursued in regard to Norway. It 
indeed it were incumbent on this coun- 
try, on a fair construction of the treaty 
wilJi Sweden, to assist by the co-opera- 
tion of force in the reduction of Nor- 
way, it might &irly be uiged that the 
evil, how great soever, was beyond the 
reach of remedy, and that even op- 
pression must be enforced, rather than 
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brtadi of ftilth ineunred. But we W6 
bqumi bj thstnaitjto employ force to 
ooiii|«l the Norwegian to itibniit to 
a foreible jimctioii with Sweden f No- 
thing can be dearer than that we are 
not It ia merely ttipulafced ' that we 
are to use our good offices to obtain 
the annexation, and eren to employ 
f oroe, if neceoHuy/ But force was not 
to be employed, unless the King of 
Denmark refused to join the northern 
allianc& U^ then, foxve had been 
already employed to compel that junc- 
tion, we had done all that we engaged, 
and are liberaibed from any further ob- 
ligations. Now,whienwerewecalledon 
to interpose force to compel thie junc- 
tion } When Domaark has joined the 
northern alliance —' when her troops 
have marched in support of the com- 
mon cause — and when she has not only 
ceded Norway, bat haa ezpreasly ful- 
filled that condition, upon the refusal 
of which the employment of force was 
made to depend. 

10. '* We are clearly, therefore, not 
bound to co-operate by force, either by 
the letter or tiie spirit of the treaty ; 
and if not, are we cdled upon to inter- 
pose by the nature of ^e tntosao- 
tion, or the merits of the hostility to 
which we have chosen to make our- 
aehres a party ? Here ^e argument is, 
if possible, still stronger. The Bling 
ci Denmark had no rij^t to transfer 
the people of Norway against their 
wilL He might withdniw himself from 
their protection ; he might absdye them 
from their allegiance to him : but he 
had no right to transfer that allegiance 
to another state; it became then Uie 
priyilege of the people to determine to 
whom their allegiance should be trans- 
ierrBd. Authority is not necessary to 
support a position so plain, so entirely 
in imison with the first principles 
d natural justice. If it were neoesKZy 
to quote (pinions of weight on such a 
point, our greatest international law- 
7BB% GrotiuB, FuflGsndorf, and Yattel, 
aie unanimous upon il They itate 
the* asoverragn may, in case of neces- 
sity, withdraw his garnsonB &Dm their 
town% but that, this being dona, it 
rests with the pao^de the^iselvea to 
select the State to whidn they wffl 



traasfer their allegiance. Provinces of 
an empire, indeed, such as Franche- 
Oomt6 and Lcmaine, haTc often been 
transferred without the consent of fte 
inhabitants; but that does not i^ly 
to the cendon of an integral indepen- 
dent state, such as Norway. And 
whenever such a stretch has been at- 
tempted, as in the subjugation of 
Cornea by France, or the transfer of 
Scotland by Baliol to Edward I., the 
iniquitous measure has met with the 
unanimous condemnation of subse- 
qu«it times, and the heroes who strove 
to resist it have been the admiration 
of the historian, the theme of the poet, 
in every subsequent age. If a more 
recent exan:^e is required, look at 
Spain. Ferdinand Yll. ceded his 
people to Napoleon by the treaty of 
Bayonne : but, instead of acquiesdni^ 
in the transfer, they strenuously re- 
sisted it) and for the last six years our 
whole efforts have been directed to 
aid them in withstanding a usurpation 
similar to that which we are now with, 
as little justice about to f oroe on the 
Norwegians. 

11. " Have iht services of Sweden in 
the common cause been so Importaztt, 
the fidelity of the Crown-Prince to fas- 
engagements so conspicuous, as to oafl 
for such an act on the part of Great 
Britain ? It is notorious that the very 
reverse is the case. Have Sir C. Stewart 
and Mr Thornton never stated in their 
despatches that Sweden was backward 
in aiding the common cause? Have 
her troops ever taken the part assigned 
to them in the combined operations ? 
Even at the battle of Leipaic, Sir C. 
Stewart has loudly complained that 
Sweden hung bacl^ and that the ut- 
most efforts were necessary to bring 
her troops into action. Subsequently, 
instead of directing his troops to the 
theatre of war in Flanders, the Crowik^ 
Prince employed them entirely against 
Denmark; and, during Hhe campaign 
in France, his inactivity became so 
conspicuous that the Hanseatie LegioB^ 
intmded to have been under his mreo^ 
tion, was transferred to that of Gene- 
ral Bolow, and two entire corps of his 
army were at once withdrawn from 
his ord«ni, and placed under the dixeo-. 
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lolMMluaBfaKlMr. I»it,tiMII, 
&r Bueh » lukewBRB, nspiaiom ally 
that we «e to meur ib* odium of eon- 
euTing in the aobiuniiDn of * free- 
bora fuod gRlla&i peorae ? 

12. " The poUojrol this oo-operaftbn 
b M miitoken as its principle is unjust 
Sweden is attached to France, beosuBo 
H maj be aided, and cannot be injured 
by it : it is jealous of Russia^ be«ause 
it nu^ be injursd, and cannot be bene- 
fited by it. The Crown-Prince will 
never lose his attachment to the land 
of his birth ; in his case, national par- 
tiality, old reooUectiona, wiU conspire 
with new interestsand aoquired desires 
toafttadi him to the IVenoh allianee. 
Rather than see Norway annexed to 
Sweden, it would be incomparably bet- 
ter to see it erected into sn indepen- 
dent power. And as such a power, if 
independent^would necessarily be close- 
ly connected with this eountry, it would 
prove of essential service in fumishing 
materials for our navy from a quarter 
from whence the supplies are never 
l&ely to foiL But hh. they unques- 
tionably will if this anriexation is per^ 
sisted in ; for, on the first general war 
in Europe, Sweden will join with 
France, &om inevitable and w^-f ound- 
ed draad of the power of Ruaua." 

IS. On the other hand, it was argued 
by Lord Gsstlereagh, Lord Harrowby, 
and Lord Liverpool: "This question 
is to be detramined, not by the general 
considerations which have beenbrought 
forward with such glowing eloquence 
en the opposite side, but by the neces- 
sities of the case when the treaty with 
Sweden was concluded, and the plain 
meanring of that treaty itael£ It was 
the anxious desiie <^ this country, at 
the time when the eo-operation of Swe- 
den was essential to the interests of 
Skirop^ to obtain the assistance of that 
power against the common enemy; and 
to that end we engaged to put Sweden 
in poasessiDn of Norway, whidi being 
in the luuufo of a hostile statev render- 
ed it impossible for the Swedicdi gov- 
emnwaifc to send forces to any eonsi- 
dsraWe amount to the Continent until 
it was secured from attack on thatvulr 
noafole side. The Empsm of Russia, 
aeeordiogly, by his treaty with Sweds% 



homd himeeif to teoiirB to Ite ]alt«r 
power the crown of Norway; andGhvst 
Britam pledged itself by its trea^ to 
the ssme efibot, by using its good ol«* 
fioes with Denmark, and if necesssry 
by naval co-operation. It was oertainly 
provided that we should not employ 
force without making an attempt to in- 
duce Denmai^ to join the geneoal oon- 
federaOT, and that power has done so. 
But unless there was something illegal 
in the original treaty, can it be main- 
tained tha^ we are bound to stop short 
at the nominal cession, and do nothing 
to put our ally in possession of the ter- 
ritory which we had expressly agreed 
he should possess ? 

14. *' As to the justice of the trea^ 
itself, that is a different question, whi<m 
it is too late to discuss, as it has been 
condttded and acted upon, and formed 
part of the publio convention of Eu- 
rope. But even if that question were 
to be sgain opened up, nothing can 
be clearer than that ^e treaty with 
Sweden mi^t be defended on the best 
principles of justice and expedience. 
Many weighty authorities, indeed, have 
laid it down, that a sovereign cannot, 
without the consent of the inhabitants, 
alienate his whole dominions : but they 
also state, what common sense sutt- 
ciently demonstrates, that a particular 
town or province may be validly ceded 
without such consent, By aU the 
treaties which have terminated the 
great wars of Europe, laige cessions of 
territory have been made; they wen, 
in fact, the prioe of the pacifi c at i on, 
and withont them that blessmg could 
not have been obtained In particular, 
this was done by the treaties of Westr 
phalia, of Utrecht, and of Amiens ; and 
by aU concluded by Napoleon, large 
provinces were ceded without any com- 
plaint being made by the gentlemen 
oppoeiteu %cily, Naples, Elanders, and 
ahnost all the smaller states of Italy, as 
much independent states as Norway, 
have at diffoent times been thus trans- 
ferred. Did not Lord Chatham boast 
ihat he would conquer Qermany in 
America f-~a saying which, according 
to the doctrine now advanced, would 
be fooBded in gross injustice. If the 
consent of the people to their cessios 
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•vrere requisite to the legal TaUdifcy of 
their transfer, treaties would be nuga- 
tory ; eveiy attempt at pacification 
would only lead to a difficult and often 
ine£Pectual negotiation with the subjects 
of the territory proposed to be ceded ; 
«nd wars would be interminable, from 
the impossibility of guaranteeing to 
the victorious party any advantage 
which might induce him to terminate 
his hostility. The obligation on the 
part of subjects to submit to such 
transfers is but a part of the general 
result of the social union, by which the 
original liberty of each citizen is to a 
certain degree impaired for the public 
good. 

16. "Whether or not the Crown- 
Prince has in every instance exerted 
himself with the greatest vigour for the 
prosecution of hostilities against the 
common enemy, is not now the ques- 
tion. Suffice it to say, that his co-ope- 
ration on the whole has been of the 
most essential service, and such as fully 
entitles him to his Ertipulated reward. 
Had he not, by his accession to the al- 
liance, created a formidable diversion 
in the rear of the French army which 
penetrated into Russia, we mi^t have 
been at this moment occupied, instead 
of discussing the mimttuB of our en- 
gagements with Sweden, in anxiously 
deliberating on the means of averting 
invasion from our own shores. The 
policy of strengthening Sweden is 
equally clear : the great evil of modem 
Europe, which has hitherto led to such 
frequent wars of ambition by the greater 
powers, has been the number of lesser 
.states with which they are surrounded, 
at once a field for their hostility and a 
prey to their cupidity. It is our wis- 
•dom, therefore, so to strengthen the 
43eoond-rate powers as may render the 
balance more even, and prevent their 
dominions from becoming, as hereto- 
fore, the mere battle-field in which the 
.greater powers find an arena for their 
contests and the pri2se of their hosti- 
lity. The resistance of the Norwegians 
to this projected union with Sweden 
has been entirely fomented by the 
Danes, who, having secured their equiva- 
lent in Pomerania, are now striving also 
to retain Norway : it has been conse- 



quent on a journey of the heir-presump- 
tive of the crown of Denmark, who 
went from Copenhagen to Norway, and 
was declared king of that countiy. The 
terms of the proposed union have 
hitherto been studiously concealed from 
the Norwegians ; but when they come 
to be known, all opposition on their 
part will cease, as it has already done 
with a laige portion of the most re- 
spectable and enlightened inhabitants." 
16. Upon a division, parliament sup- 
ported ministers in the course they had 
adopted on this subject in both houses : 
the majority in the Peers being eighty- 
one, in the Commons, two days after- 
wards, no less than a hundred and fifty- 
eight The resistance of the Norwe- 
gians, however, still continued ; and it 
became necessary for the Swedish gov- 
ernment to have recourse to actual 
hostilities to effect the occupation of 
this much-coveted acquisition. A pro- 
clamation of the King of Sweden, con- 
taining an engagement to leave to the 
nation the power of establishing a con- 
stitution on the footing of national 
representation, to its i^iabitants the 
right of taxing themselves, and not to 
consolidate we finances of the two 
countries, met with very little atten- 
tion. As little respect was paid to a 
letter addressed to them by the King 
of Denmark two months afterwards, in 
which he counselled them to submit, 
disavowed the act of Prince Christian, 
who had gone to Norway, and been 
proclaimed King of that nation, and 
forbade all the officers in his service to 
remain in the country in its present 
state. Prince Christian, however, was 
not discouraged ; he traversed the 
mountains between Sweden and Dront- 
heim, and was everywhere met by 
crowds of peasants, shouting with en- 
thusiastic lurdour, " We will live or die 
for old Norway's freedom." When he 
arrived at the monument in the pass 
of Qutbrandsthal, famous for the de- 
struction of a band of Swedish invaders, 
and read the inscription, " Woe to the 
Norwegian whose blood does not boil 
in his veins at the sight of this monu- 
ment f" thousands of voices rent the 
sky with the exclamation, " Thou shalt 
not leavens 1" Continuing hia jour- 
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nay to I>foiithoim» he wm uoAiiimous- 
ly mliitod as Begent : the Duuah flag 
was taken down to the sound of a fune- 
ral diige ; the Norwegian banner hoist- 
ed amidst ahouts of aodamation. Nor- 
way was declared independent ; peace 
was declared with Oreat Britain ; a de- 
putation was appointed to wait on the 
British gOYemment, to deprecate the 
TOoposed coercion; and Count Axel 
Ilosen, the Swedish envoy, who came 
from the government of Stockholm, 
eommissioned to reoeive execution of 
the treaty, was informed that, till the 
deduation of independence was com- 
municated to the powers of Europe, 
no answer to his requisitions could be 
mad& 

17. Th6 engagements of the allied 
powers, however, towards Sweden, 
were too stringent to pennit of any at- 
tention being paid even to these touch- 
ing appeals of a gallant people strug- 
glmg for their independence. Mr Anker, 
the Norwegian envoy to the court of 
London, was informed by Liord Liver- 
pool of the situation and obligations of 
the British government, and desired to 
return to Norway : but still the Nor- 
wegians were undismayed, and on the 
19tii April, the Diet, by a considerable 
majori^, conferred tiie crown on Prince 
Christian and his male heirs. M. Mo- 
rier was afterwards despatched by the 
British government to endeavour to 
effect a pacific settiement of the differ- 
ences, and soon after the envoys from 
all the aUied powers arrived in Norway 
with a similar purpose ; but all their 
efforts were fruitiees : they departed 
from Drontheim without having in- 
duced either Christian or the Diet to 
submit, and preparations on both sides 
were immediately made for war. 

18. It belongs to the northern his- 
torians to relate in detail the circum- 
stances of the brief but interesting 
campaign which followed. Suffice it 
to say, that the Norwegian flotilla was 
defeated near the Hualom Islands, with 
hardly any loss to the Swedish squad- 
ron ; and that, Bemadotte having put 
himself at the head of the invading 
army, twenty thousand strong, the 
frontier was immediately crossed. The 



Swedish Qenenl Qahn w»i» in the finrt^ 
instance, worsted in an attempt to force 
the mountain passes, yet Medrichstadt 
was d^tured two days after. The 
strong position of Isebro was soon after 
forced, with considerable loss to tiie 
Norwegians; General Yegesack over- 
threw a body of six thousand gallant 
mountaineers; Sleswiok was abandon- 
ed, and taken possession of by the in- 
vaders ; the passage of the Glommen was 
won ; preparations were made for the 
bombfurdment of Friedrichstein, before 
which Charles XIL lost his life ; the 
ridge of the Kgolbei^ was carried after 
a brave resistance ; uid measures were 
taken for surrounding, with a very su- 
perior force, the army of Prince Cfhris- 
tian, posted near Moss. Further resist- 
anoe would now have been hopeless ; 
the match was evidentiy unequal ; and 
therefore Prince Christian made pro- 
posals to the Crown-Prince, which were 
accepted. By this convention the Dan- 
ish prince resimed all pretensions to 
the crown of N orway ; and, on the 
other hand, the Crown-Prince accepted 
the constitution for Norway which had 
been fixed by the Diet of Eswold, and 
engaged to govern it with no other 
changes than were necessary to the 
union of the two kingdoms. After 
some local disturbances, and great 
heartburnings among the peasantiy, 
this convention was submitted to ; the 
Diet at Christiana, by a majority of 
seventy-four to five, agreed to accept 
their new king, and consent to the 
union of the two kingdoms. The terms 
arranged were in ti^e highest degree 
favourable to the Norwegians, who pre- 
served the substance, though not the 
form, of independence, and a degree of 
popular power which would be incon- 
sistent with good government in a less 
primitive state of society. Bemadotte 
has since ruled them with leniency and 
judgment; and though many old pa- 
triots still mourn over the loss of then* 
political independence, Norway has had 
no real reason, from its subsequent gov- 
ernment, to regret its union with the 
Swedish monarohy. 

19. Although we military events of 
this miniature contest are of littie im- 
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7«4 th* aMifel Oi 
f U ii ti o M wbkAt itiiwobrm ar« of the 
hi^^tMt intanst, uid by mwob, the 
BMt msUrnJ iviuch mom lor tho cook 
•IdnrntioB of tlie slateniien of Eanype 
-a|Km tiio o?ept&iow of tke Fnmch Em- 
plra. By thtti grmt event, domnnom 
nhicii luKk been imorporatod with it 
wader tho loeptreof Napokon, eoiitH»- 
iogtiiiiteea miUioiis of sMJe, bendc» 
states embracizig a stitt gntAm number, 
lenniiig pert of his allied depeDdenoies, 
bad been in gnat part bereft of their 
loiiner govemmeet, and lay at the d>»- 
posal of the allied powers. It becaaie, 
therefore, a matter at oooeof the hi^ 
est importaaoe, and of no small d&* 
cMf, to pnmde properiy for the pc^- 
ttesl distribution ol theooaqosred or 
reseued states. For, on the one hand, 
the general inle re sU of Bisrope impera* 
tiveiy required that the old anange- 
ments should not in e^eiy instanee be 
speeifieaUy resumed, as experienee had 
demonstrated that» if they were so^ the 
weakness oi the intennediate states 
rend e re d them an immediate prey to 
tdke ambition of the greater. On the 
other, the attachmeDt of the people to 
their old sovereigns and form of goT- 
emnent waa often strong, alwiq^ re- 
speetable ; and it ill became the Gham- 
pioos of European indqpendeiice to ter- 
minate their work ol ddiverance by 
aa act of in justice 'vi^ueh mi^ be par- 
alleled to any, to tenoinata "whifk th^ 
had taken up arms. 

30« In these difficult circumstances, 
where staite neceasity and insurmount- 
i^le expedience pointed to one course, 
and a sense of justice and regard to the 
rights of man iq^ieared to demand 
another, it is not surprising that the 
decision of the allied powers should 
hare been Uie subjeet of impaasioiied 
declamation or sincere regret, and that 
the aonexaticm <rf Norwe^ to Sweden, 
ol great part of Saxony to Pruasiay ol 
the Orandduchy of Warsaw to Rosaia, 
the Milanese to Austria, and (3enoa to 
the kingdom ol Hedmonty should have 
been reprsaented as acts ol violeoce 
and spoliation, equal to any whidi had 
stained the arms of NapoleoQ. With- 
out pretending to vindicate all these 
measuns, and fully admitting the prin- 



ciple, that the end wiil aet joatify the 
niean% there is yet this im^rtant fact 
to be ebaerved, which draws a broad 
and deas line of diatinotion betwees 
all these acta ei inoorpoiatbn, and 
those which were so loudly eomphdned 
of under ttiegoverfUKientof the Frenchr 
Bmpsror. ill theae states, idiioii were 
disposed ol, aeme a^punst their will, by 
iibB Congress of Vienna, were at the 
dose of hostilitiea et war with the al- 
lied pewen: they were part of the 
Vwenik eaqMre, or ol its alued depend-- 
eneies ; and if they were allotted to 
some of the conquering powers^ they 
underwent no mote than &e stem rule 
of war, the sad lot of the vanquished 
from the beginning of the world What 
was complamed of in Napoledki's usurp- 
ations, was sot the pitmnoea which he 
wrested from hie ea^msci at the dose 
of war, but the crowaa whidi he tore 
from the brofwa of his e/lMf » or neutral 
states, during peaee. The eootest^ 
moreover, on tiie teeminotlon of wMeh 
they were partitioned, was one of the 
grosBest aggression on their part : their 
f oreea had all formed part ol the vast 
crusade, at the head of which Napoleom 
had crossed the Niemen, and carried 
the eword and the firebrand into the 
heart of Rnaria; and if they in the end 
found the scalea d fortune turned 
against them, and lamented their f orci* 
ble transference to the rule of anoiher,^ 
they uaderweot no otiber fate than tiie 
just law of retribution. They experi- 
enced no more than they had inflicted 
on the AustrianSy the Prussians, and 
the Butch ; than they had attempted 
to inflict on the Spaniards and the 



Another subject in the ha^i^eat de- 
gree interestii^, both to the domestio 
historian of Great Britain and the gene- 
ral annalist of Europe, which imder* 
went a thoroagh dioDuasion, and was 
placed on a new footing at this period, 
was the English CoBW Lavs. 

21. Duzii^ the greater part of the 
eighteenth oentury, England had beeil 
to a certain, thoo^ not alaige, extent 
an exporting country; and so great 
was the influence of we landowners in 
the legislature^ that they had obtained 
the grant of a bounty of five shillings 
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to f onii^ stadw; ^ ih» statoto 1 
William and Maiy^ «^ 12^ 



jsKT 1688, exportatian wm pennitted 
wbmn wiMKb uuJl be at or lader 48a. 



ir^ and a bouatj oi 5& aquar- 
iarwm aUowed. Tho boaafe^waa ro- 
ptBiedly auapoodod duiioi^ tho next 
ujiitiiiy when grain waa hi^ and a 
gnat Taiiofy o£ temporary statntaa 
w ara paaaed to aUeviato pawung di»> 
troMs ; but thio bounty continued to bo 
the genial \mw oI the oosntry till 
1766, wtei^by the 8 Gea UL o. ai, h 
was entirely abc^hed, and all import 
dii^ies irere r^fitaled. Thia oontimnBd 
the law tiU 1791, when,, by the 31 Qea 
HL c. 30, the old bounty of 5a. waa re- 
Throd when wheai ahall be under 44b. 
the qwaiBr; when above 46b., expor- 
tation waa prohibited. On imported 
wheat, if pnceawere tmder 56n a duty 
of 24ft 3d. WBfir imposed; from 50au to 
fi4a., the du^ feU^to &. 6d. ; andaboTe 
548.,tiiedud7w«Bon]ty6d. Thxaoeale 
waa to a certain degree Bkodiftad by the 
44 000. IZL & 109, paaaed in 1804, by 
whldi aet export waa allowed when 
wheat waa at and under 488., wi& a 
boimty of 50. : aboye 54a. there waa no 
export : import, if prioea were under 
638., waa aktowed only on payment of 
adutyof 24&dd.; from 63s. to 66a., at 
a du^ of 2a. 6d.; aboye 66[k, at a 
duty oi ad. The object of these, 
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and an imneoM nmaber of IntaRn** 
diato tamponvy or partial actta, waa to 
prevent that grieroua eyil to whioh 
aooiety ia subjected in the grewt iuetua- 
tion ol the prioea of grain, and oeeure, 
as £mp aa human loreaight qoq1<^ the 
adfaatage oi % plentiful ■upf^y and 
steady prioea in tQ» artiole ol human 
subsistence. 

22. Under the operation of theae 
statntes, Great Britain long continued 
an exporting country. From 1697 to 
1766, a period of nearly seventy vears, 
th* annual amount of exports of com 
was, with t^e exception only of six 
yeara, much greator than that of im- 
ports ; and thjs exeess had, in the mid- 
dle of the eighteenth oentury, some- 
timea readied aa much aa nine hundred 
thousand quartern* From 1766, how- 
ever, the balanootamed the other way, 
and the amount imported generally, 
though not alwayi^, exceeded that ex- 
ported; until, during the dreadful 
Boarcity of 1800 and 1801, and the 
scarcely lees aerere n oan e n ei 1810, the 
quantity imported had mnged trwn one 
miUion two hundred thousand to one 
milUon fire hundred ^louaand quai^ 
temf Thia waa a most important 
ehange;, and that in prioea waa hardly 
koB so ; for on an average of ten yean 
i»r the last hundred and fifty yeaxs, 
the price of whea* had doubled, and, 
as compared with the middle of last 
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oentuiy, had more thftD tripled.* These 
ftkcts naturally awakened the anxious 
solicitude of the legislature and the 
country at the close of the war, when 
the restoration of a general peace ex- 
posed the British iBrmer anew to the 
competition of the foreign producer, and 
the vast change of prices consequent on 
the suspension of cash payments in 1797, 
and the subsequent boundless expendi- 
ture of the war, had rendered him so 
much less qualified to bear it. 

23. Agriculture had immensely ad- 
vanced under the combined influence 
of foreign exclusion and domestic en- 
couragement in the latter years of the 
•contest. Capital to the amount of sev- 
•end hundred millions sterling had been 
invested in land, and was now produc- 
ing a remunerating return ; the home 
cultivators, notwithstanding an in- 
crease of nearly fifty per cent in the 
number of the people during the last 
twenty-five years, had kept pace both 
with the wants of the people, and the 
rapidly augmenting luxury of the age ; 
the importation of grain for the tlu-ee 
preceding years had been a perfect 
trifle. It had thus become a very 
grave question, whether these advan- 
tages should now be thrown away, and 
the nation, after having by a painful 
process of foreign warfare been raised 
to a state of independence of foreiga 

. supplies, should at its close, by the 
inundation of continental grain, conse- 

> quent on the expenses and high prices 
which that very war had occasioned. 



* Average price of wheat during ton 
>.«iding the years under-specified. 
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be reduced to a state of dependence on 
external powers for the most neoessary 
articles of subsistence. 

24. On the one hand, it was ai^ed 
by Mr Huskisson, Mr Yansittarty and 
Mr Frankland Lewis : *^ The two grand 
objects which the House has to obtain 
by the proposed measures, are to ren- 
der the nation independent of foreign 
supply, and to keep the price of com 
as nearly equal as possible. Under the 
system begun in 1765, which has now 
been in operation for nearly fifty years, 
the country has been gradually becom- 
ing more and more dependent on for- 
eign countries for a supply of grain, 
and prices have been kept in a con- 
tinual state of fluctuation. All this 
has happened in consequence of devi- 
ating from a system which, for nearly 
sixty years previously, had rendered 
the countiy nearly independent of for- 
eign supply, and during which period 
the fluctuation of prices had never ex- 
ceeded one-third. Instead of which, 
during the last forty years, hac^ im- 
portations had taken place, and the 
fluctuations have risen as high as three 
to one, instead of one to three. What 
must be the state of the law which pro- 
duced these evils, if they have been pro- 
duced by law, of which there can be 
no doubt? — and is not some remedy 
necessary? 

25. '' It is impossible that temporary 
fluctuation can raise the price of labour 
in proportion to the rise in the price 
of grain; and as the agricultural la- 
bourers constitute the laiigest class, and 
their earnings approach nearest to what 
is neoessary for mere existence, any 
temporary rise in the price of grain is 
more severely felt by them l£an by 
any others, and this evil has exhibited 
itself in augmented poor-rates andmany 
other forms. The fluctuation of prices 
is an evU as much to be guarded against 
as too high a price : a total prohibition 
of exportation, it is true, may raise the 
price; but a medium may be found 
which will at once keep the price 
steady, and not unduly elevate it. 
Notwithstanding all that has been said 
about the importance of importation 
of giuin, it is well known that in no 
year has it reached higher than a tenth 
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or twelfth of the annual conaumption. 
If no foreign com had been im^rted, 
the nation would have saved m the 
last twenty yean siztjr millionB ster- 
ling ; nor can it be said, that without 
this importation sixty millions* worth 
of our manufactures would have re- 
mained unsold ; for what would those 
sixty millions have effected if they had 
been invested in land? What improve- 
ments would they have effected m our 
agriculture — ^what increased means of 
purchasing our manufactures would 
theyhavegiventoourcultivatorsl When 
the law permitting the importation of 
com was first passed, there was a vio- 
lent outcxy against it; but what had 
been its effect? Why, that Ireland 
had come to supply England with 
com, for which she had received seve- 
Ttd millions which had been employed 
in improving her soil, which, but for 
that law, would have gone to Holland 
or some other country. The importa- 
tions from Ireland now amount to 
three millions annually, with a proba- 
bility of a still greater increase. Are 
we prepared to tibrow away that bene- 
fit to our own subjects ? 

26. ''Circumstances over which we 
have no control have of late years given 
an extraordinary impulse to British 
agriculture, and rendered us again in- 
dependent of foreign nations. Having 
paid the price of our independence, 
would it be wise now to permit the 
domestic culture of the coimtry to be de- 
stroyed, and render us again dependent 
on foreign nations ? Such an advantage 
would be readily seized on by any 
power, and used to the annoyance, it 
might be the subjugation, of any 
country which should subject itself to 
such an eviL If the law is left in its 
present form, agriculture will speedily 
recede ; the low price of com produced 
by foreign importation will at once 
diminish the supply of grain, and 
throw out of em{uoyment a vast mul- 
titude of agricultural labourers; and 
thence will arise a double evil at once 
to the landowners, the farmers, and the 
nation. A loss of capital to a pro- 
digiotis extent will ensue; rents will 
be immediately lowered; the best 
market for our manufactures, the home 



market, will be essentially injured. The 
true wisdom of the legislature will be 
to impose a fluctuating scale of duties, 
which shall, when prices are high, let 
in importation from all the world, and, 
graduiilly rising as prices fall, shall, 
when they reach a certain point of 
depression, operate as a prohibition 
against it Assuming 68s. the quarter, 
then, as the turning-point at which the 
prohibitory du^ of 24s. 8d. should oper- 
ate, the true pnndple appears to be to 
adopt a sliding scale, which shall add 
a shilling to the duty for eveiy shilling 
that wheat falls, and take off a shilling 
for every shilling that it rises ; so that 
at 86s. thero should be no duty at all : 
and, at Uie same time, to lower these 
duties to one-half on grain imported 
from our own colonies.*' 

27. On the other hand, it was con- 
tended by Mr Rose and Mr Canning : 
« Taking it for granted that no one 
entertains the sli^test idea of intro- 
ducing an entiroly free importation, 
the great point is, at what price is im- 
portation to be restrained, and expor- 
tation permitted? The last average 
price of wheat at Dantric is 86s., and 
Uie charges thence to the port of Lon- 
don are 26&, which in the war had 
risen as high as 82s. The supply of 
wheat in times of scarcity is now 
almost entiroly from Poland, and Uie 
prices there are chiefly determined by 
those in this countrr. Now, if there 
be no restraint in tne way of export, 
com may be sent out of the country to 
such an extent as to be altogether be- 

Smd the reach of the artisans and 
bourers. It is mere legislation in 
ftivour of a particular class in society, 
to make the regulating price for the 
duties on the importation of com a 
very high one, while at the same time 
free and unrestrained exportation is 
permitted. What in such a case be- 
comes of the consumer ? The middle 
and labouring classes have for many 
years endured, with exemplary pa- 
tience, such a rise in the price of the 
necessaries of life as has exposed them 
to the severest privations. What, then, 
can be more unjust than now, when 
they may with confidence look f orward^ 
from the return of peace, to a &11 of 
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prices, to perpetuate tiieir diitneneB 
by Buoh f oroed measures of legislation 
as shall permaaeiiily i^etain prices at 
the war level ? The interests of the 
grower and eomnimer, when -ptapeiAy 
understood, ai« by no means incom- 
patible : but the qiiestion is whether, 
in the measures recommended by iiie 
committee, and now praaeed upon tise 
House, the only point considered has 
not been tiie interest of the growser. 

28. "The poor-rates must be inerit- 
«bly and seriously ai^^nented, if the pve- 
-seut high mte of prices continue ; and 
will not that absimot a large portion of 
the profits which they will bring to agri- 
culture! This was sorely felt in 1800 
and 1801, duriqg whidi yearn this 
burden was in many places doubled. 
The revenue will be nu^erially affected 
by the virtiial prc^bition, in ordinary 
years, of all imports of grain, and iske 
consequent cessation of the -whole 
duties obtained on its introduction. 
We are told the fsnner re<|uires pro- 
tection, and would be ruined by foreign 
competition. How do the facts tally 
with this assertion ? From 1801 to 1811 
the population of England alone has in- 
creased one million four htmdred and 
f oriy-eight thousand ; that of the whole 
British Islands probably two millions 
five hundred thousand : in that period 
the average excess of importation over 
•exportation has increased by five hun- 
dred and eighty-six thousand quarters : 
not a fifth part of the wants of tbe in- 
^sreased population at a quarter a-head ; 
and even that includea two years of the 
severest scarcity ever known. This 
clearly demonstrates that the remaia- 
d«r has bean obtained by the addi- 
tional produce of our own cultivstioa, 
and in fact the advances made in that 
brancii of industry of late ymam bave 
been immense, as every ^Ntrt of the 
country demonstrates. If, then, agri- 
culture is already so flourishing, wiiy 
seek to prop it up at the expense of the 
0ther classes by artificial Icg^siotiw «si- 
aetmeiKtsI 

29. ''To one dass^of society 4he 
committee and their g nppor t e r s in 
this House hold out an «xpeotatian, 
that by increased onltivaition bread 
will beoosne •dbsap.; to wniknt, that 



by TBiBing the prices of importation, 
and lessening those of ezpoitation, 
com will be^me dearer, l^ese Tpm- 
peaxtiaaas eannot both be tnie; and 
there appears every reason to believe 
lliat the benefit to the landowner aaA. 
lamnr will be ineompaably less than 
tke detriment to ihe coMomers. HhB 
iocsner havo hi&erto in one way or 
otiier been indemnified for their bur- 
dans; bat tiie latter have not; and it 
will be -&e height of injustice to pass 
a law ifHuoh sbsll rendu* the price of 
.gmin pennaneBrtiy twice as h^as it 
was before iJM war began. D^ayina 
question of such importance, and so 
vital in its consequences to the country, 
is -loudly called for; and during the 
-prorogation of parliament information 
may be ooUected, which will probi^ly 
be the means of adjusting it move hi 
conformity with the interests of all 
classes in the nation.* 

BO. Theargumentsof Mr Hokisscm 
and Skr Henry Pamell proved entirely 
sucoesaful in the House of Commons^ 
by whom the resolutions proposed by 
Sir Henry Famell as the diairman of 
tiie committee, with the -modification 
contended for by Mr Huskisson, were 
carried witiiout a division; and the 
sliding scale, commencing "witii adui^ 
of 24s. at 63s. -tiie quarter, and declin- 
ing Is. with every-shiUx&g tiie price ad- 
vanced, was agreed to. But the recep- 
tion of these resolutions by the 'ooun- 
try was very di£Era«nt. Great alarm 
araae in the large towns and mannfiw- 
tnring districts, that their interarts 
were about to be sacrificed to iiiese 
of the landed proprietore ; petftions 
for delay and fiarther inquiry flowed in 
from all quarters, — Mr Gaanii^ pre- 
sented one from Liverpool, signed 1^ 
tamity-t wo thousand names ; and sucAl 
^aas Hie efiPeet of these remonstrances, 

* It is impossible in snob a auestion as 
-the com laws, where details and figures con- 
stitute tiie foundation of tho subject, to give 
any idea, in an abstract of a low pnves, tif 
the -argruments tn\ -eUdier side. This debate, 
with the report of the committee on which 
It Is -founded, will be ftmndto contain mm-o 
ample information, both in the atatiite law, 
mgarding the oorn laws, and the influence 
tliey had on prices for one hundred uind fif^ 
yoarsbcfore 1814, than anyotlier documents in 
osjstonoe.— iSoePart. MRlM,xxvii. 870, 080. 
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that, after ibe mibjeofc iuMi been m^ 
poatedly befoie the Monm, it wm 
finally cairied bj Oenenl Geaooigae, 
by a majority a£ tan, tbatb tbe faiU 
ahould be tikaa. into oonaidkBaftftoii 
thai day aiz montha ; m <otiMr wonk, 
it was lost The liil wm, hoirewr, 
brought forward a^un in the nest 
aeaaion ol pwliamcai^ when it waa 
jnade the aubjeot of moat able debataa 
in the two Houaea of parliament ; but 
at length it waa oamed by lai^ m»r 
joritiea in both Houaaa-'-'tlHit sa tiie 
Commons being one hmdredand aiztf - 
four ,in the Peers one hnndwid and 
twen<7-four. 

81. ''High prieeaand plenty/' aqni 
Adam Smith, " aie peoapeiiiy ; low 
pricea and aoareity wa ndaary." 2n 
thia profound aayingia to be found tiie 
true priooiple whi<^ in e«acy o^ and 
opulent oommuttity, of neeaaaity ran- 
^rs unavoidable a eom law and heavy 
duties upon the iii^MirfcatkBi of foreign 
gnuuy except daring perioda of aotnal 
acarciiy. It ia in their 'pezy ridiea, the 
multitude of their eadi tnnaaotioDa, 
in the weig^ of thartaaeaBy'^ie magni- 
tude of their debt^ the immenaity of 
ihwc curreatBj — the bequeat of pwfioaa 
ages of credit, of long-establiahed eivi- 
lisation — that the reaaon loritiua neces- 
eity is to be found. The pcices of 
laboiBV of cidtiinifcaea, of tbe imple- 
manta of Jwabandry, of honnay of aeed- 
oom, ape neceaaaciiy higher in the -old- 
eafcablished community than in the 
eompacatiT^ly isfiant atate, for the aaaae 
xeaaon thatpraoea era hi^er inthe me- 
tropolis than in the aemote piioTineBs 
of theaameemiMrey or in themetoopolis 
itself during the aaaaon of gaiety or 
lashionthanintheiotbartiiBea of the 
^faac Tfaia ra a a on being permanent, 
end founded in the nature of '^ h F'^ ff^ ia 



of'onipamalapftteatien. Of thai 
eanaaa oencnmng te the aaae efiee^ 
b^ ftur the moat ampoctant ia that whioh 
arieaa fawn th e a o enmu la t io n jbj w e a l th. 
The ameunt af anation'a etveagtht in 
that particular, fonna the tnaaaura ol 
ita weaknaaa in oompetttien for agri* 
eultand production with younger and 
poorer atatea. Maehinery and the di^ 
▼iaion of labour^ the aequiaitiona ef 
aoienee, the diaooveries of ait, are el 
beundlaai eOoaoy an oheapening, in 
rioh and old tftataa, the pEednetien ol 
manufarrtnrea ; bat it haa aaaeeel^ any 
inflaenoe in diminiriMng the eoat ol 
thoaeof tbe£ruitB4tf theeaith. Ma* 
ehlnery iBM little applieabUily to the 
laboinr of the husbandman : man's fint 
and best employment is, by t^ bene6* 
oanoe of nature, reserved for hia exdii»> 
aife use in every period of his progreaai 
The manufaetoren of England find no 
diffieu])ly in undenMfiing tfaeae of Hia^ 
do«ban in the Indian market, in fabriea 
made of ootton w^ch grew on the 
banks of 'ti^OttDgea; b«t ita lannani 
strive ia vain with thoae of Pelaad or 
nUnois in -the aiqiply of the Loadan 
market with wheat. 

SSL Nor do the mannfaeturing daaaaa 
aaSer byeudi regulations as in ordi- 
nary aeasons confine the supply of the 
home market to doeneetie c\:dtivatera ; 
for thek ^Saot is to augment Hat riehaai 
and inoreaae the means of purehaaing 
manufactured artidea, m tfa^ faanda el 
thebesteonemaera otdcxmesticlabiiea.'* 
It would be a ^raor oonqtensation to tine 
British manufacturer, if a free importa- 
tion of grain ruined the cultivator of 
Kent or Eaat Lothiaai, who eeneumed at 
an sveragefive peunda* worth of Britaah 
mannfaetttpes, to remind him that by 
ao deing you had foeterad the aerf ol 
Polaad or the Uloaine, w1k> did net 



* l^le a ho w in g iSie exporte of manufactures from Great Britain and Ireland in VM, 
with tbo popoiation, aad proportioM per bead oonaomed of thorn in the uuder-mentioiwd 
cwntdes, vis. :— 



Suasia, 
Prussia, 
7nince, 
Sweden, 

Britiah N«rth Amerioaaetlouks, 
British West ludiefw 
British Australia, 
Croat Britain and Iraland, . 
^BoBsaaii A»I..XaMM, 2«86, vL SOL 
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14.000,000 

8S.000.0M 

8,000.0M 

1,M0,QM 

006.000 

i«o.Me 



£1,748.431 
160,472 
1,691,081 
118,000 
S,TSd,291 
.8,f86,4SS 
1,180.000 
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oonsiime to the amount of fivepenoe. 
The best trade whidi any nation can 
cony on, aa Adam Smith remazked, la 
that between the town and the comitry ; 
and Bubaequent experience haa amply 
demonstrated the truth of the obeeiriii- 
tion. No nation can pretend to iode* 
pendence, which rests for any sensible 
portion of its subsistence in ordinary 
seasons on foreign, who may become 
hostile, nations. And Ji we would see 
a memorable example of the manner in 
which Uie greatest and most powerful 
nation may, in the course of ages, come 
to be paralysed by this cause, we have 
only to cast our eyes on imperial Rome, 
when the vast extent of the empire had 
practically established a free trade in 
grain with the whole civilised world. 
The result was, that cultivation disap- 
peared from the Italian plains, where 
from the presence of long-established 
opulence it had become so expensive ; 
and, its fields being devoted to pastu]> 
age, grain was mamly obtained by im- 
portation from Egypt and Libya. The 
race of Roman agriculturists, the 
strength of the empire, became ex- 
tinct; the culture of Ihe fields was 
carried pn only by slaves and cattle. 
Hie legions could no longer be recruited 
save from foreign bands; vast tracts of 
pasturage overspread even the plains 
of Lombardy and the Campagna of 
Naples ; and it was the plaintive con- 
fession of the Roman annalist, that the 
mistress of the world had come to de- 
pend for her subsistence on the floods 
of the Nile.* 

33. While England was occupied with 
this momentous subject, forced on its 
immediate attention by the return of 
pacific relations with the Continent of 
Europe, France was painfully emerging 
from the crisis whidi had terminated 
in the overthrow of Napoleon. No task 
that ever fell to the lot of man to per- 
form, was probably more difficult than 
that which now devolved on the French 
monarch ; for he had at once to restrain 

* **And yet, in former days, distant pro- 
vincofl were Aimiahed with supplies from the 
districts of Italy; uor at this time was the 
distress owing to sterility; but wenowchoose 
to ply Africa aud Egypt ; and the lives of the 
Roman peoplearemadedependent upon ships 
and casualties."— Tacitus, AnncUt, xii. 43. 



passion without power, to satisfy rapa- 
city without funds, and to lull ambitioii 
witiiout glory. During the dreadful 
struggle which had immediately pre- 
ceded the fall of the empire, the eviUr 
experienced had been so overwhelming, 
that they had produced a general obH- 
vion of lesser grievances, and a univer- 
sal desire for instant deliverance. But 
now that the terrible conqueror was 
struck down, and the parties whose 
coalition had efiTected his overthrow 
were called on to remodel the govern- 
ment, to share the power, to nominate 
the administration, irreconcilable dif- 
ferences appeared among them. Mutual 
jealousies, as rancorous as those which 
had rent asunder the empire at its f all, 
already severed the monarchy in the 
first days of its restoration ; and oppo- 
site pretensions, as conflicting as those 
whidi brought about the Revolution, 
tore the government even from its 
cradle. Ihe seeds of the disunion 
which paralysed the Restoration were 
beginning to spring even before Louis 
Xyill. had ascended the throne ; and 
his subsequent reign, till the Hundred 
Days, was but an amplification of the 
causes which produced the return of 
Napoleon. 

34. The republicans in the senate, 
the veterans of the Revolution, the 
hoary r^cides decorated with the titles 
of the empire, had joined with Talley- 
rand and the Roplists to dethrone 
Napoleon, solely on the promise that 
their wishes should be attended to in 
the formation of the new constitution, 
and that they should individually ob- 
tain a large ware in the appointments 
and influence of the monarchy. The 
most extravagant expectations had in 
consequence been formed as to the ex- 
tent to which popular power was to 
revive with the Restoration : the con- 
stitution of 1791 was openly talked of 
as the basis of the restored monarchy : 
it was declared that the king would 
only be recalled on condition that he 
implicitly subscribed Uie constitution 
chalked out by the senate. The Em- 
peror Alexander publicly supported 
these principles, and used his influence 
to procure from Louis XVIIL, even 
before he left London, a declaration ia 
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their fitTour; while H. BkoM^ who waa 
the moBt confidential adviaer of the 
king, waimly eapouaed the oppoaite 
aide, and oounaelled the monarch to dia- 
Nigaid altogether the reatrainta aou^t 
to be impoaed on the royal prerogatiye. 
The Count d'Artoia, when he aniyed 
at Paria, embraced the aame yiewa. 
llieae diyiaiona aoon tranapired, partiea 
were formed, leaders took their aidea ; 
and to auch a length did the diaaen- 
aiona ariee, that it required all the influ- 
ence of Talleyrand and Fouch^, who 
had now come up to the. aoena of in- 
trigue, to procure the proclamation of 
Louie XV III. by the aenate until ita 
oonditiona had been formally agreed ta 
35. The ideaa of the French king, 
howeyer, matured by long misfortune 
and reflection, were completely formed. 
He waa determined to steer a middle 
course between the royalists and the 
republicana ; and hoped, without sub- 
mitting to such conditions as might 
alienate the former, to acquiesce in all 
the reasonable demands of the latter. 
With these yiews, he reaolyed to make 
no tenna with his subjecte, but simply 
mount the throne of lus ancestors, and, 
wh«i there, grant of hia own free wiU 
such a constitution to hia subjects as 
might satisfy eyen the wannest friends 
of dyil liberty. A commission was 
accordingly formed, consisting of nine 
members of the legislatiye body, nine 
of the senate, and four commissioners 
i^pointed by the king, to frame a con- 
stitution. Their labours were not of 
long duration; they continued only 
from the 22d to the 27th Kay ; at the 
close of which time the celebrated 
Chabtbr was produced, which was 
solemnly promulgated with great pomp, 
to both the senate and legislatiye body, 
on the 4th June, in the Bourbon palace. 
The king there read a speech which 
he had composed himself ; he addressed 
the peers and deputies as the repre- 
sentatiyes of the nation, and announced 
that he had prepared a charter which 
would be read to the meeting. He 
concluded with these words: — "A 
painful recollection mingles with my 
joy at thus finding myself for the first 
time in the midst of the representatiyes 
of a nation which has giyen me such 



numerous proofli of ita aff'eotion. I 
waa bom, I hoped to remain all my 
life, the moat &ithful aubject of the 
best of kings — and now I occupy hia 
place. But he yet breathes in that 
noble teatament which he intended 
for the instruction of the auguat and 
unhappy infant to whom it haa been my 
lot to succeed. It is with m^ eyes fixed 
on that immortal work — ^it ui penetrai- 
ed with the aentimenta which dictated 
it — ^it ia guided by the experience, and 
seconded by thecounselsof manyamong 
you, that I haye drawn up the constitu- 
tional charter which shall now be read." 

86. Theae words were receiyed with 
loud applause from all sides: but a 
feeling of surprise, a murmur of dia* 
satisf^tion, ran through the assembly, 
when K. d'Ambray, the chancellor, 
declared, that ''the king, taught by 
twenty-fiye yeara of misfortune, had 
brought hia people an ordinance of 
reformation, by which he extinguishea 
all partiea, as he maintaina all righta. 
In fuXi possession of his hereditary riffhts 
oyer tMs noble kingdom, the khig haa 
no wish saye to exercise the authority 
which he has receiyed from God and 
hia fathers, byhimself placing limits to 
his power. He has no wish but to be 
the supreme chief of the great family 
of which he is the Either. It is he 
himself who is about to giye to the 
French a constitutional churter, suited 
at once to their desires and their want^ 
and to the respectiye situation of men 
and things.'' It concluded with the 
words, " Giyen at Paris in the year of 
grace 1814, in the nineteenth year of 
our reign." The yeterans of the Re- 
yolution, at these expressions, recol- 
lected the words of Mirabeau, when 
Louis XVL, in 1789, announced his 
conceesionsto the States-GteneraL *' The 
concessions made by the king would be 
sufficient for the public good, if ^ the 
presents of despotism were not always 
dangerous." [Ante, Chap. it. § 68.] 

37. The concessions in fayour of free- 
dom contained in the charter, though 
ushered in by these injudicious and 
ominous expressions, were such aa 
might haye satisfied, in the outset of 
the reyolutionary troubles, the warmest 
friend of real freedom. The great 
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louodKtMU of tiyik lJlMftgr--<i&«rtgr of 
eoBBoienoe snd woxriup^ iimiam of 
tbi pfraw, «|iiality in tbe e^a flf tlie 
lur, tiie Tight of bdag tnced oiafy bf 
ilM notioiuil npmmitatiTeB, the divi- 
non of tlie legulatim iBto tiwo ebam- 
bflon, snd trial by ivarj^ — wem «vtaiib- 
hated. The GhBmber of Facn o«)«d 
Its exiBtence to the eharter; it oame 
in place of the Senate ef Napoleon, tlM 
adulations andt aqg iyu nmii onB of ivMch 
latter bodj had so degraded it in pnbiic 
estimatiffin, that ita eziatenoe eould no 
longer be nudntaiaed. This Upper 
House, tl» members of ^vhic^ were all 
nominated by the King, consisted of 
six, ocelesiaBtioal peeni, twenfy of iAie 
old noblesse, twelve of ihe dignitanaB 
of ihe BeTolution, Binety-one of ihe 
Senate of Napoleon, aaid aix generals 
of the anoieot regime. A eonsadenable 
mnnber of the Senate were by this 
aeleetkn ezeluded, consisting chiefly 
of the most dangerous demooratic cha- 
laeteifi. Hie powers of the legisiacti-vse 
body were greatly eoiaiged by the 
charter — ^in fact, it was rendered ihe 
depository of ncouiy the whole pabHc 
authority; and the eonstitiztion was 
received in conseqtienoe by that assem- 
bly with sentiments of the most lively 
gratitude. Yet were there two cir- 
cumstances connected with the (diam- 
ber <rf representatiTeB worthy of no- 
tice, and singolarfy characteristic of 
the Bcanty elements for the construe- 
tion of STeally free government whidi 
now existed in France. The first was, 
that an annual pension was secuzed to 
every member of it, of theeame amoimt 
^m they had enjcyed under Napoileon ; 
ihe eeoond, that no person could be 
elected a deputy -anhem he paid 1000 
francs (^£40) of direct taxes annually 
to government, and that the right of 
election was limited to p ei-s ons paying 
SOO francs (£12) «f difoct taxes yearly. 
7his restriction threw iske nominaticMi 
eniarely into the hands of the more 
opulent daas of aooiety, and oon&ied 
it to less than eighty thousand peraons 
-out of above thirty milHons. 

88. Abstractly considered, however, 
the charter contained, in mai^ points, 
Ihe elements of true &«eedem. AH 
Yttblic burdens wwe to be borne oqvaliy 
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by ail claMSS^in pNoortieii te thab 
ffirtuae ; all w«ie de cMM wd eqsaliy ad- 
missible to all cvnl-«id sdUtary^aa- 
pioymeiit ; pposooutton or unpraos- 
meat was lorindden eJEeept in the cbmb 
provided for by the law, and aceenU 
ing to its forms ; nni^mnal IJiserty of 
eonsoienoe and w/aiiwip' was iseouredy 
though the Roman GbtlMlie isinlabe» 
were alone to be entitled te auppovt 
fnxnthestate. Publication of tiraug^hts 
was pennitted, provided the laws weve 
attended to which guarded agamst the 
abuses of the ^Mreas : a vmveiaal am- 
nesfy ior the past was -proelaamed ; 
Hie consmption abolished ; IAm peraon 
of the kinig declared saered and m- 
violable — has manistefs alone -reepon- 
BJhle for his actions. The king was 
alone invested witii the fow&t ol pro- 
posing laws : he commanded ^iieiereas 
by sea and land, dedared war and made 
peace, concluded all 'tewaties asid con- 
ventions, nominated to ail public em- 
pk^^mxts, civil and military, and "was 
intrusted with the right of maldngafl 
the reguktioBS and oreUncmeeB neces- 
sary for the «xeoii^on of the laws <md 
Hit safety of Ihe ^ate,*** Laws, in gene- 
ral, mi^t be introduced by authority of 
the king, either in the first chamber otf 
peers or inthatof deputies; buttheeon- 
sent of bo4^ was essential totheir valid- 
ity,'aBdtiioseieiatingto taxes Qouldonly 
be proposed, in the first instance, in the 
lower house. The Cfaambens were en- 
tttked to ^tetition i&e king to propose 
a particular statute, and indicate what 
they desired idiould be its tenor ; but 
iius could only be done alter it had 
been diacuased and carried in secret 
committee. If carried there, and in 
tiie chamber itself, it was then, after 
the lapse of ten days, to beeent to the 
other dbamber ; and if agreed te by it 
ako, the petition was liien submitted 
to the king, whocai^t grant or reject 
it ; hut, if rejected, it could -not again 
be iMvv^t forward duringthateessioQ. 
The king alone WHS intrusted witii saae- 
tioning and promulgating the laws, asid 

* An ambiguous and perilous power, tbe 
exerriae of which, in after times, wtts made 
the pieiiext for ohuaiug the elder Inranob «f 
the lunue of JBourhea from the tluvAte, aud 
in its ultimate effects restored the |;o«esa- 
mont odT^ie award. 
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4ii6 ciTil list ivBB to be ^xed for lin 
^riiole of mok ragn dmixig the ^i«t 
fleasksi hM. under it Hie eogaiaasee 
<if enee of hi{^ treeson was oooiaed 
tto-dw Chamber of Peers; that cxf w- 
dinay oSbtusm to ibe courts of hm, 
with AeawBBtinoe of juries; all judges 
were to be named hy the king, and 
bold tbeir offloee for lile, exoe|jt the 
/ti^Bs Se la paiXy n^o irere eobjeot to 
xtmfynl; and justioe, except wbers 
privaey^ wn requisite from a regjard to 
public decency, -wsa to be administered 
witk open doon. The Code Napoleon 
muB continued as the ordinary )am of 
France ; the ancient noblesse rsaoned 
their ttUes ; the near noblesse preser^sd 
theirs ; the king ^ms decbBred the sole 
fountain of honours in future ; the 
Legion of IBtonour was kept up; tiie 
deputies were elected for five yean, 
hat every year a fifth retired, and re- 
electioms to that extent took place. 

39. Every one nmstadmit that these 
•ehanges contained the elements of a 
wiae system of government, and were 
<!alculated, ao iu* as they went, to eom- 
Inne the blessings of freedom aadocpial 
rights, with those of protection to life 
jksd property, and stable adrasuBtea- 
iion. ^t what are laws without the 
«upport of pttbHc morality? and what 
«a«e the moat anxioiiB provisions for ihe 
liberty of the subject if the spirit is 
wasting, in the govemora and ihs 
governed, by which it is maiataiBed ? 
Amidst a31 the numerous and anxioas 
provisions for freedom wliich the char- 
ter contained, four eiroumetanoes were 
Temaricable, which, to 1^ si^wnouB 
observer, a«gi»ed ill both as to tiM 
degree of protection to civil liberty 
which in the progress of time th» new< 
constitution might afibid, cncmai the 
extent to which it was understood in 
the <wuntiy, and the stability yM^ 
the charter might attain amidst the 
receding waves of the lUvolutioo. 1. 
No provision was am s ertw d ^ f w y ent l 
or restrain arbitrary imprisoumient, or 
limit the period during which a per^ 
eon srrested might be detained before 
trial' 2. No attempt was made to 
limit or abolish the oppression of the 
police ; a set of civH functionaries who 
impose such exoessxiie and tanMScsMary 



leatvaiBta on fattiiHBi<MtioBy nidi the 
aoBtiiMntal atatsa, that it sagr «aMy 
be affirmed veal fwwn<ifn la meonsiit 
ent with their esEiiteMe. S. The «p- 
per house, initaad «f beiag e ompo se d 
ec great propritfbwsy heredctaiy m 
their foaaotMiia^ t ea p e t tab le from th«r 
levtunes, nraakTMna fipsm iheirdMosBMl^ 
was made up for the most part of 
aahoied offioins, deatit iite of praperty, 
nominated by the erown, who enjoyed 
their aesAs, though tbeor titlsB ware 
hereditary, only dmnc iile. 4. No 
provision was made, mete tim in Re- 
▼okitionary tiaieB, lor the eatahiiidt' 
ment of the efanrth or public instrae- 
tion on an adequaEto basis-; but the 
toaohera in boHi were left to hmguiBh, 
aa pubiie fonettoiiaries, in ^eehsoniity 
and indigence bequeathed to them by 
the psifi^aind rapaoiNy of the Bevolu- 
tkn. No blame, it is true, could be 
«t:fcaflhed to liie fVeneh aovereign or his 
miniategs f w the se defects ; they could 
not by possibility have been supplied ; 
but that only damooBtxatea thi^ the 
crimes of the EevolntiDn had rmdeied 
impossible the construction of durable 
liberty in France. 

40. It was oomparatrrely an easy 
task, however, to frame a oonstitution 
which might baSanoe, in form at least, 
Ihe confiioting powers of the Bevohh 
tion ; the real difficulty was, to recon- 
cile Ihe conlSidtmg jntereats, cafan the 
furious pasBions, t^ay the dread of pun- 
idunent, and provide for the destitute 
muHatudea which its teraiination head 
left m Fninoe. Restoration is ahrays 
a woik of4iifficu%. Henry IV. had per- 
ishedtmdsrit; James 11. fled before it; 
but in Franee -the dMiottlties were new 
4»f fSBCh ovenvhelmiDg magnitude, Ihait 
It is set enrprising that the feeble 
dynasty of the Bourbons ere hmg sank 
bcBea&them. ^She enlytMngto be 
wondered at iB,that they were able for 
any tone to keep pessessien 'frf the 
throne. The public joy at >Ghe Ibeste- 
ration had been 4mi siaoete as it was 
general : it arose from the aenae of de- 
liverance from instant and impending 
sarils which had heooae inaapportable. 
But when these evils had pesaed amor ; 
when the allied armies nolon^ «p- 
-wrhfwn dihe Aan- 
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wripiion had ceaBed to tear the tender 
youth from their weeping motherB, 
and France waa left alone with its 
newly enthroned monarch, its losses, 
and its humiliation, the bitterness of 
the change sank into the soul of the 
nation. Whole classes, and these too 
the most powerful and important^ were 
in secret alarm or sullen discontent. 
The holders of national domains — an 
immense body, amounting to several 
millions — ^were devoured with anxiety. 
It was to no purpose that the govern- 
ment had guanmteed the possession of 
their estates; they were a prey to a 
secret disquietude, because it was not 
participant in the iniquity by which 
they had been acquired ; tiiey felt the 
same uneasiness at the restoration of 
lawful govenunent, that the resetters 
of stolen property do at the approach 
of the officers of justice. The Bour- 
bons who had suiSered injury might 
forgive: the Revolutionists who had 
infUcted it, never could. 

*' Forgiveness to the injured does belong, 
But they ne'er pardon who have done the 
wrong." 

41. The regicides, and numerous 
able and powerful men, who had been 
involved in the actual crimes of the 
Revolution, felt still greater apprehen- 
sions : the unqualified amnesty con- 
tained in the charter was far from re- 
moving their disquietude; conscience 
told them that they deserved punish- 
ment The fact of the Restoration 
seemed an act of accusation against 
them, a condemnation of all they had 
done since IJhe commencement of the 
convulsion; and they incessantly de- 
manded fresh guarantees and additional 
securities.* The army was in despair. 
Defeated in the field, driven back 
into France, humiliated in the sight of 
Europe, they had now the additional 
mortification of being in great part 
disbanded, and univeraally condemned 
to inactivity. The wandering life of 

* Sotruearetbe WOTdsofComeille — 

' ' Mais une grande offense est de cette nature, 
Qae toiyours son auteur impute a I'offens^ 
Un vif reesentiment dont il se croit bless^ ; 
Et quoiqu'en apparenoe on les r^oondlie, 
II le crainty il le halt, et jamais ne s'y fie, 
Et toigours alarms de cette illusion 
8it6t qu'il peui la perdre il pntid Tooca- 
aioiL'*^Jiodogune, Act L s. 7. 



camps, the excitement of the battle- 
field, the joys of the bivouac, the ter- 
rors of the breach, the contributiona 
from provinces, the plunder of cities^ 
were at an end ; and instead, they found 
themselves dispersed over the provin- 
cial towns of France, or sent back to 
their homes, a prey to ennui, and des- 
titute of either interest or hope in life. 
The titled generals, the civil and mili- 
tary employis who had been &stened 
by the imperial government on the 
provinces beyond the Alps and the 
Rhine, now wrested from France, re- 
turned in shoals to the capital, bereft 
of their employments, cast down from 
their authority, in great part deprived 
of subsistence. The marshals and 
numerous dignitaries of the Emperor 
who had obtained estates or revenues 
in Qermany, France, and Italy, as 
appendages to their titles, found 
themselves deprived of half, often of 
nearly the whole, of their income by 
the loss of these possessions, and des- 
titute of all hope of improving their 
fortunes by fresh conquests. 

42. If these were the sad realities of 
disaster in war to the most influential 
and formidable classes of society, the 
difficulties of government were still 
greater; and the most profound saga- 
city, the most fruitful invention, could 
hardly discover a mode either of ap- 
peasing the public discontents, or of 
satis^^ng the innumerable demands 
upon the public treasury. The Count 
d' Artois, in his progress towards Paris^ 
had taken as his watchword, " Plus de 
droits r6uniB (excise), plus de conscrip- 
tions ;" and the latter promise had 
formed an express article in the charter. 
But how was the first to be realised 
without depriving the crown of a large, 
and what had now become an indispen- 
sable, part of the public revenue ?t or 

t The •* droits r^unis," or excise, had con- 
stituted in latter times a considerable part of 
the ordinary revenue of Napoleon. They 
had amounted, in 

FniMi. £ 

1811, to 127.734,000 or 5,100,000 

1812, .. 144,069,398 or 6,800.000 

1813, . . 140,060.621 or 6,900,000 
And, taking the proportion of Old Fnuice 
to the provinces ceded, the abolition of this, 
impost ^ould occasion a loss of 100,000,000 
francs, or £4.000,000 annuaUy.~-See Dukk 
DK Gasta, i. SOS, S09. 
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ihfl latter without redudiig by at least 
two-tliirdB the ranks of the army, and 
throwing twenty thousandoffloen, with* 
ont pay, or oocupation, back in fear- 
ful discontent to their hearths t The 
Tuileries were besieged from morning 
to night by clamorous crowds, com- 
posed of men as far divided in principle 
as the poles are asunder, but uniting 
in one loud and importunate cry for 
employment or relief from the goyem- 
ment. One-half were Royalists, de- 
manding compensation for the losses 
they had sustained during the RotoIu- 
Hon, or a return for the fidelity with 
which they had adhered to the cause 
of the exiled monarch, or aided his re- 
turn : the other half, dignitaries or 
persons in employment under the im- 
perial regime, who had been depriTcd 
of all by the overthrow of Napoleon, or 
the contraction of the French empire 
to the limits of the ancient monarchy. 
Here was to be seen frail emigrants 
dressed stUl in the costume of 1792, 
with knee-breeches, shoe-buckles, and 
powder in their hair : there, chiefs from 
La Vendue distinguished by their rural 
Arb, long hair, and undaimted aspect 
Deputations, from Bordeaux and the 
towns of the south, succeeded each 
other without intermission ; while the 
dowagers of the Faubourg St (Germain, 
emerging from their long retirement^ 
were introduced to the palace by the 
ladies of the imperial household, notices 
clamorous than themselves for honour 
and employments. The wants of the 
troops were still more pressing, and 
they were of a kind which could not 
be resisted. Eight months' pay was 
due, when the Restoration took place, 
to the officers and soldiers of the army ; 
ten months' arrears to the commis- 
saries and civil administrators. To 
meet these accumulated embarrass- 
ments, Louis XVIII. had an exhausted 
treasury, a diminished territory, and a 
bankrupt people. So excessive had 
been the taxation, so enormous the 
requisitions in kind during the two 
last years of Napoleon's reign, that 
the provinces which had been the seat 
of war were almost wholly unable to 
bear any taxation ; and such was the 
general exhaustion of. the country, 
that the^trrears of the last two years 



had reached the enormous amount of 
1,808,000,000 francs (£52,830,000), of 
whichonly769,000,000fr.(£80,400,000) 
were deemed recoverable. And while 
the most rigid economy, and extensive 
reductions on the part of the govern- 
ment) could do no more than bring down 
the expenditure to 827,415,000 francs, 
or £88,096,600, the receipts only reach- 
ed 520,000,000 francs, or £20,800,000 ; 
and even this sum was obtained with 
the greatest difficulty, and by adding 
above a third to the direct taxes. 

43. It would have required the ge- 
nius of Sully, united to the firmness of 
Pitt, to have made head with sudi 
means against such difficulties ; and 
the capacity of the Eling and his inin- 
isters was far indeed from being equal 
to the task. Striving to please both 
parties, th^ gained the confidence of 
neither: aiming at a middle course, 
they incurred its dangers without at- 
taining its security. They left ttte 
crown, in the midst of pressing perils, 
without either moral or physical sup- 
port The celebrated saying of Napo- 
leon, ** lis n'ont rien appris — ils n'ont 
rien oubli^s,"* conveved an accurate 
idea of the cause to which their errors 
were owing. They had not power or 
vigour enough to undertake a decided 
put) and yet sufficient confidence in 
their legitimate title to venture on a 
hamrdous one. Their system was to 
retain all the imperial functionaries, 
civil and military, in their employ- 
ment : to displace no one, from the 
prefect to the humblest court officer : 
to continue to the military their rank, 
their titles, and, so &r as it was pos- 
sible^ their emoluments : to make no 
change in the nation, in short, except 
by the substitution of a king for an 
emperor, and the introduction of a 
few leading Royalists into the cabinet 
^y this conduct, which, so &r as it 
went, was well conceived, they hoped 
to gain the powers of the Revolution 
by injuring none of its interests. But 
they forgot that mankind are governed 
by desires, passions, and prejudices, as 
well as interests and selfishness ; and 
that Napoleon had so long succeeded 
in governing the empire only because, 

* "Th^ have learned nothing—they have 
forgotten nothing." 
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iviiit* lie aoMamtf attMuWI m doidB 
to tfa»iiitewrtsol thsBi(T«fadaoii,hft 
onKif ofly in wovAt sail foims flattond 
its prinoipieeL Tkv kttor pari of kv 
pd»^ WM entin^ lorgBtttB by tbe 
BourboDi^ and m notiuDgr Kunw tfaMi 
IB thflir treatmaiKfe of the aaDBf. Tknr 
ci^ttid enor cosButed m ^ii^ that 
-while thij liiioUy dependad on tke 
phyncal forces of the RefrriatioBy tfa^y 
made no attempt to diflgaisa tlietaraTar- 
aaon to its tenets; and that^ without 
endeaYoniing to establiah any adeqvode 
eounterpoiae to its powen, they izre- 
eo^acably alienated its snpportein. 

44. They aboBahed the Batienal eolr 
ooiB, the object of e?en sopavstitians 
yeaeratiDn to the ipiu)le FrsBch aol- 
disEB, and suhstttntad in their room 
tiie white flag of the monarehy^ with 
which hardly any ol the tawasy had aay 
Msnriationy and the hoooms of which, 
great as they were, had bean entireiy 
thrown into Hie shade by the traBseen- 
dent glories of the empire* They al- 
tered the numbers of the whole regi- 
mentBy as wdl infiantry as cavBhy, 
deatit^fing thna Uie heartetiiring re- 
collections conaeofted with tibe mBsy 
fields of fame m which they had sig- 
nalised themaelTeB, and redacing thoM 
which had fought at Biveli or Ansta^ 
lits to a leivl wikk a newly raised levy. 
The tricolor standards were ordared 
to be gimi np; many regiments in 
preferenee burned them, in order that 
they might at least pi e aoiv e their ssImb;, 
The eagles were gennally secreted by 
the oHE^eoi; the men hid the tricolor 
coekadea in tbeir hnapBachs. l^ey 
aherad the whole deajgnotioas of tin 
snperior officers^ resuming tiMMe of tlie 
monardiy, now who&y forgotten, 
of brigade ware ^no- 



of the camp; geoe- 
" tiMe of 



Thus 
minated 

rals of dlTiflion aasomed the 
]ieutenaat-genera]& Catholic and Pi«> 
testant aoldiars wise alike compelled 
to go to mass, to eenfaw^ to take 
the oomnnmion. The imperial Qward, 
whieh in the first ineksnee was in- 
tnurtied with the service of the Tuil- 
eriesy was speedily ramoved, and its 
place Bt^iplied by troops obtained from 
Switzerland and La Yeod^a That 
noble corps was even remoyed from 
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uiderpietatMe of atoiifiijg'qtiar^ 
lais with the foreign troops in oceupa- 
tioB ol the capital ; the whole officers 
OB hatf-pay were directed to return to 
their k o aa o e > thereto await tfaeb ulte- 
ziaedastiBatioD; and the most severe 
orders ware issoed to the troops who 
had ratumed from foreign gaxrisons, 
to pBorent any allusion even to the 
name of the Enqsevor. Six compaDies 
of fimle9*dU'Corpif several red com- 
panies of gnaeda^ or miUtaiy housdiold 
— in fi]i% the whole nulitaiy splendour 
of LobIb XV. was revived; and theae 
new treops, in their yet unsullied uni* 
fosms, supplanted alike the old troops 
and the natiMial guard in the service 
of the pahboe. Theae things were sub- 
mitted to in silence, but they sank 
deep into the heart of the army and 
tile nation. But while they did thus 
ao much to irritate the feeUx^ and 
alienatfce the affectionB of the army, 
they eommitted the capital error oi 
leaving the regiments retained in Ihe 
sarvioe together. They neither dis- 
banded them, nor made any change in 
their conBtraction. They left Ihe old 
officen with the old soldiers. l%eir 
focmer recollections were perpetuated 
by daily intercourse, and new discon- 
tent was strengthened by bang felt 
together; while oonspbacy was ren- 
dered easy by the habits of previous 
subordination. It will appear in the 
sequel wdth what fittal effects this mis- 
take was attended on the future tor^ 
tones of the monarchy. 

46. The civil regulations of the new 
govemment, thouf^ not so important 
ia themselves as those which related 
to the militaiy adimnistraticm, were 
not lass matenal Ib their ultimate 
eflaets* for tiicy enpused the court to 
the moat fatal a all atta<^ in Pftrisiaa 
aoc>e^<--4ihe awsanltB of ridicule. An 
ordinaBOB of the police forbade orc& 
nazy woric to proceed on Sunday: ihie 
legfolationy Ihoii^ expreasih' enjoined 
by religuni^ and londly caUed for by 
the iBtarests of the working daBBe% 
beesme the object of umneasored ob- 
lo^y, becBcne it abridged the pleasures 
or inteifared yaih. the gains of an un- 
beiieviag and selfish generation. The 
of aU the Mrriees of the 
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BosMO GiitlMlieChviiAy iM» eatnor* 
duoaiy pomp in the Tuilenn, excited 
iStie ndieale und eweleened Uie f om* 
oi a iwokMoiDBry peofde, by a grwt 
majority <^ whom theie rights were 
reloaded m the lemmat* only of a 
woni'Oiit ukd coEpiriug ■upentition. 
The hidies of the aadent ngime in- 
diilged in eotting Mrcaama againet 
thoie el the new nobkase ; not one ci 
the marahalB* wiyes, or duehoHee of 
the empire, was placed in the rojal 
homefaold ; and female animoaitj added 
its bitter yenom to the many other 
eaosee of jealousy against the court 
The restoration of the ancient orden^ 
and espeoiaUy of that of 9t Louis, the 
cr os s es of wMch were distributed with 
proforion, gave rise to so general a 
rumour of an intention to supersede 
or taadenmne the Legion ol Honour, 
that the King, by an expna ordinance, 
was obBged to clear himsell from the 
imputation. In fine, the civil govern- 
ment of the Bestoration, while in all 
esMntial particulars favourable to the 
interests ol the Revolution, yet in 
language, form, and ceremony, had 
restored the most antiquated and ob- 
noxious traditions of the monarchy; 
andtiie Freoeh haddiseemmentenongh 
to see that, in the intoxication of sue- 
cees, woids and forms betrayed the 
real thoughts, and that acts favour* 
able to revolutionaiy interests were 
loroed on the gOYemment only by state 
necessitv. «. 

4a The army was reduced, partly 
from the embaimaiiiiient of tiie &• 
nanees, partly from the policy of gov- 
ernment, to a degree jnconsisteact with 
either the safety of tiie eountiy or the 
attachment of the troops themseivea 
The aibolitkm of the oonseriptton, so 
loudly called for by its ruinous effects, 
at once revealed the ei^ustion of the 
l^xyiMoal strength of the monasehy. 
R adneed snocenivefy to a hundred 
ODd lofty thousand, and eighty thou- 
Band men, it was still encumbered with 
offioerSy and, except from La V end^, 
the recnuts came in with extreme 
4M^T^ina— - Above a hundred thousand 
leaves of absence had been given ; and 
tikasoldian^ iriwn oooe they had reachr 
ed their homeiy were in no himy to 
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The dynastyof tibe Bestoi»* 
tion was eie king to ue last degree un- 
popuhir among the troops ; the throne 
had, literally speaking, no nmed foroe 
on wluefa it could depend, except a few 
regimente of Guards and Swin at Pktfia 
The general disoontent of the anny 
was greatly augmented by an ordinance 
whi^ put every officer not in actual 
employment on half-pay, a reducti<m 
hitherto unknown in me French army; 
and still more by another, which ab> 
Bohitely forbade any officer of what- 
ever rank, not in actual service, to 
reside at Paris, if not already domiciled 
there. These were the circumstances 
which induced the fidl of Louiei XVIIL, 
and occasioned the incalculable evils 
to France ci the Hundred Days ; the 
consequences of the civil errors were 
remote, and of comparatively little 
importanc& It was the alienation of 
the affections of the military, before 
any other force to supply their place 
had been organised, aod when the 
throne had no moral support in the 
nation, which was the fktal mistake.' 
And, in fact, such was the discontent 
of the troops arising from their dis- 
asters, that it is more than doubtful 
wfaetiier any human wisdom could have 
averted the catastroj^a 

47. Notwithstanding these obvious 
and flagrant errors, the cabinet of Louis 
XY III. was far from being destitute of 
of ability. M. Blaeas, the real 
er and principal confidant of the 
had an ingenious mind and an 
upright heart But his information 
was limited : he judged of France as 
he had seen it thro^g^ the deceitful 
vision of the emigrants, and was entirely 
ignorant of the vast, the irremediable 
ehangei^ both in tb% opinion of the in* 
fluential dasees, and the distribution 
of potitical and physical power, which 
had taken ^aoe during the Revolution. 
M. d'Ambray, the chancellor, an old 
lawyer of eminence in Normandy, and 
M. Fetraad, a monarchical theorist, 
caused considenble damage to the Be- 
stmaftion, by the long dedomations in 
favour of now antiquated and jealously 
received doctrines regarding the autho- 
rity (rf legitimato nlomvdu^ with whlA 
they preteced an the royal deenesL The 
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Abb^ Mont«Bquiou wm inclined to the 
liberal side; be had embraced the prin- 
ciples of the Constituent Assembly, and 
shared a large portion of the confidence 
of the king. Ouizot, then little known, 
had already conoeiyed those doctrines 
of mingled conservatism and philo- 
sophy, to which his genius has subse- 
quentiy given immortality ; the Abbd 
de Pradt, at the head of the L^on of 
Honour, and M. de Bourrienne, as post- 
master-general, had each brought tal- 
ents of no ordinary kind to the d&ection 
of their several departments. But the 
ability of the whole cabinet could not 
stem the difficulties with which they 
were surrounded; and if they had been 
gifted with far greater practical sagacity 
and acquaintance with men than they 
actually possessed, they would have 
been shattered by the unpopularity of 
Qeneral Dupont as minister-at-war; an 
appointment the most unfortunate that 
could have been made, for it continually 
reminded the army of the disaster of 
Baylen — ^the first and most humiliating 
of its closing reverses. To such a pitch, 
indeed, did the public discontent on 
this head arise, that the court were sub- 
sequently obliged to remove that ill- 
fated general, and substitute Marshal 
Soult in his room ; but the army was 
by this time in such a state of ill- 
humour, that even his great abilities 
proved wholly imable to give it a right 
direction ; and his strong leaning to the 
exiled Emperor subsequently proved 
in no slight degree instrumental in 
bringing about his return. 

48. As the restoration of Napoleon 
was entirely a military movement, and 
the discontents of the people, founded 
or unfounded, had scarcely any share in 
bringing it about, the briefest summaiy 
will suffice of the domestic events in 
France which preceded the Hundred 
Days. Such was the exasperation of 
the popular party and the Imperialists 
at the Bourbons, that by mutual con- 
sent they laid aside their whole previous 
animosities, and combined all their ef- 
forts to decry every measure of the 
government, and misrepresent every 
step, judicious or injudicious, which 
theytooL A clamour was raised against 
everything. The celebration of a solemn 



and most touching funeral service in 
Notre Dame, soon after the return of 
the royal family, to the memory of 
Louis XVL, Marie Antoinette, and the 
Princess EUzabeth,* was set down as 
the commencement of persecution 
against ^e leaders of the Bevolution. 
The exhumation of the remains of seve- 
ral Vendean and Chouan leaders, to 
re-inter them in consecrated ground, 
was looked on as a proof of the most 
deplorable superstition ; and the erec- 
tion, under ike auspices of Ma rs h al 
Soult) after he had been made minister- 
at-war, of a monumental edifice in 
Quiberon Bay, to the memory of those 
who had fallen victims there to loyal 
fidelity and revolutionary perfidy, as 
an indication of a desire to revert to 
the principles of the Chouans and Yen- 
deans. A solemn ceremony, with which, 
on the anniversary of the death of Louis 
XVL, his remains and those of Marie 
Antoinette were removed from their 
place of sepulture in the garden of Des- 
closeaux, in the Rue Anjou, was regard- 
ed as a decided attack on the whole 
principles of the Bevolution, [ante, Ch. 
VIII. § 98} Few remains of the royal 
martyrs were to be found ; what could 
be collected, had owed their identifica- 
tion and preservation from insult to 
the pious care of M. Descloseaux, the 
proprietor of the garden where they 
were laid, who worthily received the 
order of St Michael and a pension, as 
the reward of his fidelity. M. de Cha-" 
teaubriand, who was present at the 
exhumation, has declared that he re- 
cognised the head of Marie Antoinette 
by a peculiar conformation of the jaw- 
bone, which he had observed during 
the enchantment of her smilcf The 
bones and ashes were carefully enclosed 
in lead coffins, and translated with ex- 
traordinaiy pomp to the royal mauso- 
leum at St Denis. ** In those subter- 

* It was one of the most imposing spectacles 
ever witnessed, being attended by all the 
monarchal generals, and ministers then in 
Paris — including the whole marshals of 
France : the interior of the cathedral was all 
hung with black, and lighted with a profti- 
sion of lampa — Penonal cbtervation. 

t *' Among the bones I recognised the head 
of the queen, fh>m the smile which she had 
bestowed upon me at Yenmilles.*'— €HAraAU- 
BBIAMD, Menwiret, vi. 936. 
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nneous abodeBy" Bays Chateaubriand, 
"where slept so many kings and princes 
of former days, Louis XYL now was 
placed alone. How have so man^ of 
the dead been removed ? whence is it 
that St Denis has become a desert? 
Let us rather ask how its vaults have 
been reopened? who has prepared their 
desolate chambers ? The hand of the 
Man who seated himself on the throne 
of the Bourbons. Oh, Providence I he 
thought he was preparing the sepulchre 
of his race, and he was only construct- 
ing the tomb of Louis XVL ! " 

49. The miseries and insolvency en- 
tailed on the nation by the ruinous wars 
of Napoleon, formed a necessary part 
of the financial amotS of the ministers, 
and constituted tne best vindication of 
the great reductions in all departments 
which had become unavoidable. This 
was immediately set down as a direct 
and scandalous attack on the glory of 
the Empire. The unalienated national 
domains were, by a just proposition 
which passed both Chambers, restolred 
to their rightful owners. This act of 
partial restitution, joined to a propo- 
sition of Marshal Macdonald in the 
Chamber of Peers, to provide an indem- 
nity to the victims of the Revolution,* 
which he called a debt of honour, and 
to the military men who had been mu- 
tilated in the service of their country, 
which he denominated a debt of blood, 
though baaed on the equitable principle 
of doing even-handed justice to both 
parties, excited the most general ap- 
prehensions. It is unnecessaiy to go 
further. Every act of the government 
of the Restoration — some wise and na- 
tiual, others injudicious or ill-timed — 



was misinterpreted, and ascribed to the 
worst possible motives ; and the great 
party and numerous interests of the 
Revolution, conscious of their sins, 
trembled, like Felix in holy writ, when 
the government spoke of a ftiture world, 
or alluded even to a judgment to come. 

50. While the French government 
were thus striving, amidst the chaos 
of revolutionary passions, to close the 
wounds and mitigate the su£Ferings of 
the Revolution, negotiations of the 
most important character for the gene- 
ral settlement of Europe had com- 
menced, and were already considerably 
advanced, at Vienna. It had been ori- 
ginally intended that the Congress of 
Vienna should have commenced its sit- 
tings on the 29th July ; but the visit 
of the allied sovereigns to England, 
and their subsequent return to their 
own capitals, necessarily caused it to 
be adjourned ; and it was not till the 
end of September that the august as- 
semblage commenced, by the entiy of 
the Emperor Alexander and the King 
of Prussia into the Austrian capital 
They were immediately followed by 
the Elings of Bavaria, Denmark, and 
Wiirtemberg, and a host of lesser 
princes; while Lord Castlereagh, and 
subsequently the Duke of Wellington, 
on the part of England, and M. Talley- 
rand on that of France, more efficiently 
than any crowned heads could have 
done, upheld the dignity and maintain- 
ed Uie interests of their respective 
monarchies. But although the sove- 
reigns and ministers in appearance kept 
up the most amicable and confidential 
relations, it was easy to see that their 

* For the indemnity of the victims of the Bevolution, he submitted the following oalcola* 
lions to the Chamber of Peers : — 

Value of national property (soldX . 
Movable effects (confiscated;. 

Deduct inscribed on the public 

funds, 300,000,000 

National domains 

(unsold^ . 300.000,000 



4,000,000,000 or £160,000,000 
900,000,000 .. 36,000,000 

4,900,000,000 196,000,000 



600,000,000 

Remain to be provided for, . . 4,300,000,000 

Thibaudsau, X. 199; and Bvorbz and Roux, xl. 29, 30. 
VOL. xn. 



24,000,000 
£172,000,000 

M 
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jaJbtnttB md views wu% vMcIy st wi- 
■noB; Aadtlnttfaesemo^of eommoa 
danger and tbs drfinon of commtm 
qpoal had produoed tliflir uaoal effsct^ 
cil aowiqg diiwwion among the fiakon, 
61. A pwiimraaiy questioii of pre- 
oedenee fixst aroae as to the rank of the 
different states assembled, and their 
representatires; bat this was at once 
temmiated by the faappy expedient ei 
Aleocaader, that they should be ar- 
ranged and shoold sign in the alpha- 
betical order of their respectiye states. 
But a more serious dtfficolty soon after 
ocoorred as to the states whidi shoukl 
in their own right m principals take 
nart in the deUberationB ; and it was, 
m the outset^ suggested by the minis- 
ters of BusBia, Praasia, Austria, and 
Qreat Britain, that they should in the 
first instance eome to an agreement as 
to the disposal of the territories wrested 
from France and its allies, before they 
entered into conferences with France 
and Spain. This proposal was natur- 
ally resisted by Talleyrand and the 
Spanish plenipotentiary; and it was 
their earnest endeayonrin an energetic 
note to show, that the treaty of C^u- 
mont, though fonnally to endure for 
twenty years, had in reality expired 
"With the^ attainment of all its objects, 
and that France at least should be ad- 
mitted into the deliberationB. Lord 
Gastlereagh, who eariy perceived the 
necessity of a counterpoise to the pre- 
ponderating influence ol Russia in the 
conferences, supported this note of M. 
Talleyrand's; and Prince Metteraich, 
who was actuated by similar views, did 
the sama In consequence, it was 
agreed that the committee to whom the 
questions coming before the Congress 
should be submitted, should be the 
ministers not only of the four allied 
powers, but of France, Spain, Portugal, 
and Sweden. The Cardinal Qonsalvi, 
on the part of the court of Rome, was 
afterwards received, through the per- 
sonal intercession of the Prince-Regent 
of England ; whUe the plenipotentiaries 
of Murat^ king of Nicies, the Kings of 
Sicily, of Bavaria, the Low Countries, 
Saxony, and Denmark, besides the min- 
isters of the Swiss and Genoese repub- 
lics, though not admitted to the oon* 



sBMHKsssi of the greater po^wers, were is 
stteodanee at Vienna^ and had their in- 
terests attended to by sudi oi their 
more powerful neighbours as were dis- 
posed to support them. 

52. This preliminary difficulty, as 
always occurs in such cases, furnished 
a key to the course which the different 
powers were likely to take in the ap- 
proaching negotiation; but a consid- 
erable time elapeed before the real di- 
visions appeared. Much was done, in 
the first instance, without any differ- 
ence of opinion taking placa Territo- 
ries, inhabited by tiiirty-one million 
six hundred and ninety-one thousand 
persons, were at the disposal of the al- 
lied powers, and there was for each 
enough and to spare. It was at once 
agreed, in conformity with the secret 
articles of the treafty of Paris, that Bel- 
gium, united to Holland, should form 
one kingdom under the title of the 
Netherii^ds; that Norway i^ould be 
annexed to Sweden; that Hanover, 
with a considerable accession of terri- 
tory, taken from the kingdom of West- 
phalia, should be restored to the King 
of England; that Lombardy should 
again be placed under the rule of Aus- 
tria, and Savoy under that of Pied- 
mont. So far 1^ was easily arranged ; 
but the questions how Poland, Saxony, 
and Gtenoa were to be disposed of, were 
not so easily adjusted. The first of 
them gave rise to dissensions so serious, 
that they not only completely broke 
up, for the time, the Grand Alliance 
which had effected the deliverance of 
Europe, but, had it not been for the 
unexpected, and in that view most op- 
portune, return of Napoleon from Ell», 
they would in all probability have led 
to the flames of war again breaking out, 
and to the allied forces being conducted 
to mutual slaughter. 

63. Alexander loudly insisted that 
the whole Grand -duchy of Warsaw 
should be ceded to Russia as an in- 
demnity for the sacrifices she had made, 
and the losses she had sustained, during 
the war. He represented, that were he 
to return to St Petersbui^ without 
having obtained some adequate com- 
pensation for the sacrifices the nation 
had undergone, it would be as much as 
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his crown wiftwortli; tbii Poland ww 
already d€ faot^ oooupiod hj tka Boa- 
aiazi troQDB, and th« Polm expedad a 
revival of their nationality aolaly tvoin 
a union vith the Ruaaian empira, or 
their aepaiate eatahliahment under a 
prince of the Russian imperial family i 
and that, considering the immenae loas- 
es which Russia had eustained during 
the war, and the vast eiertionBahe had 
made, it was in the highest degree rea- 
sonable that she shoiHd now obtain a 
territory essential to her security, and 
extending along no inconsiderable part 
of her jfontier. These aigumeats^ in 
themselves by no means destitnte of 
weighty were power^lly si^morted by 
the significant hint, that he had three 
hundred thousand men ready to march 
at a moment's notice ; that hia iacoop^ 
already occupied the whole of Poland ; 
«nd that, by repreaenting the Ruasian 
alliance as the only means of restoring 
their lost nationality, the whole war- 
like force of the Pdies would aoon be 
ranged on his side. 

64. Prussia, entirely under the influr 
enoe of Russia, as weU from gratitude 
as situation, entered warmly into these 
pretensions, and supported thmn with 
all her influence at the Congress. She 
had her own views, independent of the 
immense debt of gratitude which she 
owed to that great power for deliver- 
ance from the thraldom of Napoleon, in 
this adhesion. It had been stipulated 
in the treaty of Kalisch, which formed 
the basis oi the Grand Alliance, that 
Prussia waa to be ** reinstated, at the 
close of hostilities, in all respects, sta- 
tis^cal, financial, and geographical, ss 
it had stood at ihe commencement of 
Ihe war of 1806, with such additions 
as might be deemed practicable," [ante. 
Chap. Lxziv. § 31]. The Prussians 
now demanded fulfilment of this pro- 
mise; and claimed, besides various 
provinces on the left bank of the Rhine 
which were at the disposal of the Al- 
lies by the dissolution of the French 
empire, the whole of Saxony. Prince 
Hardenberg, the able minister of the 
court of Berlin, supported this demand 
in an elaborate note ; and insisted that, 
as Russia claimed a considerable part 
of Prussian Poland to round her pro- 



poMd motftSMorm on ih» Vistula, it 
wiaa indispensably neoesaaiy that Prua- 
aia akauld be largely indemnified in 
Germany; that the intereeta of Europe 
imperatively required that a powerful 
intermediate atate should be placed be- 
tween Russiaand France; and that the 
recent dangers which had been eaeaped, 
dearly pointed to the side on which 
the neoessaiy additions should be made 
to her temtoiy. On condition, then, 
of obtaining Saxony and an indemnity 
on the Rhine, Pruasia proposed to cede 
to Russia her provinces in Poland ; and, 
to appease the jealousy of the German 
powera at this aggranaisement of Rua- 
aia, suggested that the fortifications of 
Thorn and Dantaic should be demol- 
ished. In oondusion, he strongly con- 
tended that) as so reconstructed, Prua- 
sia, with a population of nine million 
eight hunched thousand souls, would 
not be strengthened in Ihe same de- 
gree aa Russia would be by the acquisi- 
tion of the gnnd-duchy of Warsaw, and 
Austria by Lombardy and the Milanese. 
65. The views of France, Austria^ 
and England were decidedly opposed 
to theae sweeping annexations of ter- 
ritory to the northern powers. Inde- 
pendent of the obvious peril to the 
securiigr of the other European states, 
if Russia were augmented by the great- 
er part of Poland, and brought down 
by means of her outwork Prussia tp 
the Elbe and the Rhine, which waa 
sufficient to range the courts of Paris 
and Vienna on his side, Lord Castle- 
rea^ in an especial manner, and with 
the most energetic ability, ox>posedthe 
union of the crowns of Poland and 
Russia on the same head,* or the an- 
nexation of Saxony to Prussia, as con- 
trary to the great principles of justice 
on whidh the war against Napoleon had. 

* liOFd Oastlereaffli declared in repoaced 
memorials, "thatne opposed firmly, and 
with all the force in his power, in the nam© 
of Englftnd, the erection of a kingdom in Po- 
land, the crown of which should be placed on 
the same head with, or which should form an 
integral part of the empire of Bussia : that 
the wish of bis government was to see an in* 
depondeat power more or less extenstve esta- 
blished there, under a distinct dynaaty. and 
as an intermediate state between the three 
great monarchies. "—Jlf«noriai, 16th Decem- 
ber 1814 ; See GAPsnoua, Cent Jourt, i. 86. 
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been maintained. The conduct of the 
British minister on this occasion was 
worthy of the cause for which he had 
contended, and the nation which he 
represented ; and he met with cordial 
support from both M. Talleyrand and 
Prince Mettemich, who beheld with 
undisguised apprehension these pro- 
posed additions to the power of their 
nearest neighbours. The former of 
these statesmen, in particular, resisted 
the annexation of Saxony to Prussia, 
as a meas\u« of severity to a fallen 
monarch alike inexpedient and unjust 
Alexander expected the resistance of 
Austria and England to his designs, 
and no serious alienation ensued in 
consequence between him and their 
ministers; but he was quite unpre- 
pared for the vigorous stand made by 
France on the occasion. He openly 
charged Louis XYIII. with black in- 
gratitude, and his displeasure was 
manifested without disguise to M. 
Talleyrand. At the same time he con- 
tracted close relations with Eugene 
Beauhamais, who was at Vienna at the 
time; warmly espoused the cause of 
Murat, in opposition to the Bourbon 
family, in the contest for the throne 
of Naples ; and spoke of the imfitness 
of the elder branch of the Bourbons 
for the throne, and the probability of 
a revolution similar to thJeit of 1688 in 
England, which might put the sceptre 
into the hands of the house of Orleans. 
56. To such a height, ere long, did 
the divisions arise, that they were soon 
not confined to mere indications of ill- 
humour at the Congress. Both parties 
prepared for war. Alexander halted 
his whole armies in Poland on their re- 
turn to Russia, where they were kept 
together, and retained in every respect 
on the war footing. Hardenberg de- 
clared that, ''as to Prussia, it would not 
abandon Saxony ; that it had conquered 
it, and would keep it, without either 
the intention or the inclination of re- 
storation ; " and the cabinet of Berlin, 
to support the declaration, armed its 
whole contingents, as if war were on 
the point of breaking out At the 
same time, the Grand-Duke Constan- 
tine, who commanded the whole Rus- 
sian armies, two hundred and eighty 



thousand strong, in Lithuania and Po- 
land, published an animated address, 
in which he announced the intention 
of the Emperor his brother to restore 
to the Poles their lost nationality, and 
called on them to rally round his stan- 
dards, as the only means of effecting it* 
On the other side, the three powers 
were not idle. Austria put her armies 
in Gallicia on the war footing : France 
was invited to suspend the disarming, 
which the ruined state of her finances 
had rendered so necessary ; British 
troops in great numbers were sent 
over to Belgium ; the absent forces in 
America, rendered disposable by the 
prospect of peace with that country, 
were destined, on their return, to the 
same quarter ; and in the midst of a 
Congress assembled for the general 
pacification of the world, a million of 
armed men were retained round their 
banners ready for mutual slaughter.+ 

67. Matters were at length brought 
to a crisis, by the conclusion of a secret 
treaty of alliance, offensive and defen- 
sive, between Austria, France, and Eng- 
land, at Vienna, on February 3, 1816. 
By this treaty it was stipulated that 
the contracting parties should act in 
concert, and in a disinterested manner, 
to carry into effect the stipulations of 
the treaty of Paris. It set out with 
the preamble, that the "high contract- 
ing parties, convinced that the powers 
whom it behoved to carry into effect 
this treaty should be maintained, in a 
state of perfect security and indepen- 
dence, to enable them worthily to dis- 
charge that important duty, consider 
it in consequence as necessary, with 
reference to the pretensions recently 
manifested, to provide against every 

* " The Emperor, your powerful protec- 
tor, invokes your aid. Kally around hi* 
Ataudards : let your arms be raised for the 
defence of your country and your political 
existence." — Constamtine's Proclamation, 
llth Dec. 1814 ; GAPEFioaK, L 86. 
t Via :— 

Russia, . 

Prussia, . 

Austria. . 

Anglo-Bolgian, 

Piedmont, 

Lesser German powers, . 

Franco, . 



280,000 
173,000 
220,000 
80,000 
60,000 
100,000 
100,000 



Total, 



1,013,000 
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aggression to which their own posses- 
dons, or any of them, might be exposed, 
from a feeling of resentment at the pro- 
positions which they have felt it tneir 
duty to submit, and to sustain by a 
common agreement the principles of 
justice and equity which they had ad- 
yanced in carrying out the provisions 
of the treaty of Paris." On this nar- 
rative, the uiree contracting powers 
agreed mutually to support each other 
if one was attacked ; and, in order to 
do so with effect, to maintain severally 
a hundred and fifty thousand men, of 
whom thirty thousand should be cav- 
ahy. In the event of war breaking out, 
the views of the Allies were to be 
strictly regulated by the terms of the 
treaty of Paris, so far as the extent and 
frontiers of their several possessions 
were concerned, and a commander-in- 
chief was to be appointed. The plan 
of the proposed operations waa traced 
out by GkneralB Badjewski and Lan- 
geron on the part of Austria, Marshal 
Wrede on that of Bavaria, and General 
Bicard on that of France; and they 
were intended to meet the case sup- 
posed, that the Bussian armies would 
invade Moravia, and move upon Vienna. 
The Kings of Hanover, Bavaria, and 
Piedmont were invited to accede to this 
treaty, which they immediately did; 
so that, in effect, by it the whole forces 
of Western and Southern Europe were 
arrayed against Buasia and Prussia. 

58. What pains soever the principal 
powers concerned may have taken to 
prevent this treaty from coming to the 
knowledge of the other sovereigns at 
the Congress, it to a certain extent 
transpired, and produced a considerable 
modification in the views of the north- 
em powers. Fortified by this support, 
Mettemich took a bolder tone, and in 
reply to the menacing note of Harden- 
bei^, transmitted an answer, in which, 
after representing that the safety of 
Austria, already compromised in Po- 
land by the increase of Bussia, would 
be destroyed by the incorporation of 
Saxony with Prussia, he explained in 
what sense the secret articles of the 
treaties of Ealisch and Beichenbach, so 
far as thev related to the aggrandise- 
ment of the latter power, were to be 



understood, and contended that they 
would be amply carried into effect by 
the cession to Prussia of a portion of 
Saxony on the right bank of liie Elbe, 
containing eight hundred thousand 
souls. The reply to that note clear- 
ly showed that the northern powers 
had taken the alarm ; for Hardenbeig, 
in the name of Prussia^ agreed to relin- 
quish the possession of Thorn, and the 
district of Tamapol adjoining it. Sev- 
eral other notes were interchanged : 
Bussia abandoned several districts of 
Poland ; Prussia agreed to be satisfied 
with a part of Saxony. It was evident 
that the high pretensions of these 
lowers had undexgone an abatement : 
but notiiing had definitely been fixed 
on, when an event occurred which re- 
sounded like a thimderbolt from one 
end of Europe to the other, extinguished 
all these jealousies, and instantly drew 
the bonds of the old Grand Alliance as 
close together aa they had been in the 
days of Leipsic and Paris. 

59. One of the most important mat- 
ters which came under the considera- 
tion of the Congress of Vienna, though 
not so difficult of adjustment, was the 
reconstruction of the Germanic confe- 
deracy. The old Empire and younger 
Conf deration of the Bhine having been 
both swept away by tiie changes of 
time, it became necessary to create 
some new bond of tmion, which should 
at once provide for the security, and 
furnish a shield to the rights of the 
lesser Germanic states, and prevent 
that catastrophe which had uniformly 
occurred in former wars, of the French 
crossing the Bhine, and finding their 
battle-field and the sinews of war in 
the territories of the lesser states of 
Germany, before the jealousies or fore- 
sight of the greater powers would per- 
mit them to arm for their relief. The 
mutual jealousies of Prussia and Aus- 
tria rondered this no easy matter ; but 
the judgment and tact of Mettemich 
proved adequate to the task. He pro- 
posed the union of the whole G^ermanic 
states into a great confederacy, boimd 
to afford mutual support in case of ex- 
ternal attack, and to be directed by a 
diet, in which Austria and Prussia were 
each to have two voices, Bavaria, Wiir- 
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temberg, and Hanorer, each one ; but 
with the power to these greater statea 
of making separate war and peace for 
themaelYes. The l^gJalatiTe power WM 
to be vested in an assembly eompoaed 
as well of the representatiTes of tbe 
latger states, as of those of the lesser 
ones and free towns ; but the poweis 
of tius assembly had regard only to 
matters of internal and poMsific anmnge* 
ment, and did not extend to the declara- 
tion on their own authority of peaee 
and war. As this constitution sub- 
jected the whole of QermanT to the 
political direction of a diet, m which 
Austria and Prussia had four Totes out 
of seven, it practically g&ye those states, 
if they drew together, the entire gov* 
emment of the confederacy, so far «i 
external relations went But such was 
the influence of the greater powers, and 
audi the sense which was still enter^ 
tained of the necessity of a strong bar- 
rier against the aggressions of S^nune, 
that Talleyrand was unable to stir np 
any renstance to it, and it was agreed 
to without opposition. 

60. Austria haying renounced aU 
claim to the Low Countries, wliich had 
been found by experience to be rather a 
burden than an advantage to the mon^ 
an^y, little difficulty was experienced 
in arranging the affii&s, and establish- 
ing the kingdom, of the Netherlands. 
It had been one of the seowt articles of 
the treaty of Ftois, [mnte, Chap, uaojx. 
§47], that the Netherlandiand Holland 
idioiiJdbeunitedintoonekingdom,uttder 
a prince of the house of Kassau ; and l^iis 
stipulation was now carried into dfect 
by the reunion of the whole old seven- 
teen provinces into a monar^y, under 
the title of the Kingdom of the Nethe1^ 
lands.* l%e great fortress of Luxem- 

* It htd been in-oposed by ISlizabeth, in 
oiwjunetion with Henry IV., to re-form the 
seYenteen proTmeee of Flaaden into one 
Btate, to form a barrier at onoe against 
Prance and Austria. Mr Pitt was the next 
statesman who embraced the projeoL He 
isa bold man who gainaajs what in such xe^ 
mote periods was oononrrcd in equally b; 
Henry IV. and Bull v, Elizabeth and Burleigh, 
UettemichaadWelUngton. Mr Pitt thought 
they should be given to PniS8ia.--8ee ante, 
Ap. A., Chap, xzxix. But all oonouned in 
the opinion tbat the interests and balanoe of | 
power in Burope required that they should 
be kept together. ; | 



bouig, witii its adjacent territory, was 
only exolnded, and, from its militaiy 
importanoe, was deidared to foim part 
of tibe Qennsfla confederation, of which 
it was one of the frontier bulwarks ; 
but the King of the Natharlands ao« 
quirad it also as Duke of Luxemboui|^ 
By patent, dated 16th March 1815, tha 
sang of Holland took the title of King 
of the Netbsriaads and Qrand-duke of 
Lnxembouig, wldch title was imrnedi- 
ately recognised by sU the courts of 
Surope. 

61. fiolhmd oeded to Great Britain 
by this arrangement the Cape of Good 
Hope» Demerara, Esseqoibo, and Ber> 
bice ; but in return Qreat Britain re- 
stored to the Sling of the Netherianda 
the noble island of Jara— a oi^ony 
worth all the other islands in the Slaat- 
emardiipelago put together, and whisky 
under ifiSitiah management, since ita 
capture in 1810, had become so flour* 
ishing, that it psomised soon to yield a 
laiger surplus revenue than the whole 
of our Indian posseanons put to- 
gatiier. The uncalled-for restitution 
of this splendid possonsioo, though 
owmg to an honourable generoaity, was 
one of the greatest erron ever commit* 
ted by the Kngliah government^ and is 
the most important political mistake 
chargeable againat Lord Ogurtlersag^ 
But the attention of that great mao, 
absorbed by objects of continental in- 
teresty was not at that moment suf* 
fldentiy drawn to the great and grow- 
ing colonial empire of Great Bntain. 
The domiakma thus acquired by tha 
house of Orange embraced some of the 
ridiast and most flourishing pmmnoes 
in Enrope, containing in all, with Hol- 
land, no less than ^re million four 
hundred and twenty-four thirmaand in- 
habitants, peopled at the rate of 1829 
to the square leagna It was a condi- 
tion of its erection that the new king^ 
dom i&iould be ruled by a rqnresenV 
ative government^ fnuned vexymuch 
on tiie model of that of Franoe, and 
tiiat the kingdom of the Netheriands, 
jointly with England, should undertake 
the buiden of a loan of fifty million 
florins <£4y200,006), foraaerly batTow<- 
ad by Bnsaia from the aapitaliats of 
Anmtetdam. 
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62. TheaffidzBofSwitMriiiidyafe^o 
mutt tone, occupied the aiteirtion of 
4^ Oongren ; but ai tho -dowe for 
aggwaduwrnent on th« put ti none of 
the gi«Mt pow«ci«HitanMdiB thaidi- 
TCoittHB, thej wera adjiutad with «mo 
•ad with great iiopestndi^. The oon- 
iedeiaey waa deciand to anibraoe the 
nhde ainetaen eantoDiy aa they atood 
by the oonvention of Btfle on 89th 
DeecnalMr ISIS, [onl^ Gbap i.xzzrr. § 
581 OB «n eqpai leolaaig, iRudieffeotu- 
aHy ezeluded the imjiiat prineipfe that 
QDaafcateahoold be aabieoted to aaother 
■teite. TheValaiB, QaiMFvmaiidititer- 
ntoiy, with the principalitj of Neof- 
ehfttel, were vmited to Switaeriand, aad 
iormed eo many fmntoiwi. Ihe bidiop- 
rie of Bile^ wxdi ih» town of Bienoa, 
waa reaUxmd to iAte oantoa of Benie ; 
and a great variety of kaier anamga- 
menta were adoiilied, to vegulate &e 
peemuaiy ooneana of Iha diffacent 
emtoM^ ngarding which theee movn- 
taineeffB were ia tiie higheet dogvee 
tnadoioi. Thia coaatitiition waa f or- 
aiaUy acceded to by the whole caBtoee 
on 87lh mSmy 1815, and haa aver aiaoe 
formed the baeis of the fialreiw ooa- 



68. Thuo deciaioa of Hw qneation re- 
gardiag Saxony waa aooMfdiab more 
eipeditiouB. The unhany I^rederiok 
Angustus, who, amee me fatal over- 
throw of Leipeic, had Inhahited, the 
eeaUe of ftiedrichafeld aa a aort of 
stBfite pnacoer, waa ia-vited by the al- 
lied aoforaignB to iqyproadL the Taoinily 
of Tiennayand arrived at J^csburg on 
the 4th Maroh, ioat two dug^ before 
intelligence arri-v«d of the departure of 
Ki^eon from Elba. By ihe inter- 
Tention of Qreat Biitam, thb intneate 
and ddicate aegoiaation waa adjnated ; 
the ahare of Saxony deFolving to 
Pnaaia waa reduced to a territory coa- 
taimng one million one hundred thon- 
aand booIb; and Hanorer waa eoia- 
tenfted with a portion containing two 
hundred and fifty thoosand. PruaBia 
aoeopted iheee modificsfciona ; and the 
£jDg of Saxony, threatened with the 
total looB of his domiaions inihe event 
«f Tefoeal, had ao ailtamati've, after 
long holding out^ ibut 
Xhider fNfoteats tiienfeae^ 



aent to the alienation of ao large a pov 
tion of hiadominionawaBcottatrained, 
ha aEdanitted to the oonditiona; tiia 
King of Pruaeia waa aui^oriaed, by a 
note of the coagren^ to take poaaeaaioa 
ol tiie ceded tfinitovy ; and at length, 
by a formal treaty ooneluded on the 
18th Hay, peaee waa finally ratified 
b o iwo e a 1^ oontending partiea. By 
thia treaty, Saxony oeded to PruaBl% 
in perpetaity, tibe whole of Lower 
Luaatia, part of UpM Luaatia, tha 
fortreaa and dnU ef Wittenbetg, the 
circle of Thuringia^ and ^rarioua other 
territoiieB on the right bank of the 
Elbe, containing one millioB one hmi* 
dned thouaand aouk. Ptruaaia at the 
aame time acquired a poftioa of the 
graad-duohy of Waraaw, containing 
ei^t haadred aad ten thauaaad in- 
habitanta, in addition to the aiioie 
territorial which aha poaaeeaed before 
the battle of Jenl^— «oqaiaittoaa idneh 
raised her population to abofe tea 
miUione of aoula, and eieTated her te 
the rank of a fini-rate power. Drea- 
den, LdLpaic, and not quite two-tiurda 
of hia old dominiona, remained to the 
King of Saxony ; and although Europe 
deeply aympathiaed with an ancient 
and reapeotahle houae imder thia croel 
partition of its teixitoriea, yet it waa 
impoH^DAe to deny Ihat the aovereigm 
had brought the cakastvoi^ upon him- 
aeM ; and that, aa he had cast in hii 
lot with Napoleon, homely participated 
in his oonqueata, and to tiie last reaist- 
ed all the efforta of the Allies to de- 
tadi him from hm aUianoe, be could 
not in juatice couqofadn -if he ahared 
hasML 

64. It only reaaains to add, before 
&iidly taking le»?e of the Ca ng roos of 
y ibnna, that on two pcosta of import- 
ance, Ihe one to the internal interesta 
of Europe, and the other to thegenend 
intereato-of humanity, its deliberationa, 
actuated by phikwtthropy and guided 
by wisdom, conferred a laatzng benefit 
tMQ mankind. Ist^ Wise regulationfl 
were astabliidied for ao c ming the free 
navigation of its great riretB, particu- 
larly the Rhhie, the Keeker, and the 
Mouse, without at the aame time abro- 
gating the just ligbtB'of ihe pert«nt«tea 
wlyo wave iateveated m ibe duaa of tha 
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Moderate duties were estab- 
d, to be drawn by a central board, 
and aUotted to each of the proprietors 
who substantiated titles, in proportion 
to their respective interests. The rents 
amounted to five hundred and eleven 
thousand florins, or £42,000 a-year. 
2d, The great and important subject 
of the abolition of the tdave trade occu- 
pied a considerable portion of the atten- 
tion of the Congress. The House of 
Commons had petitioned the King of 
England to use his endeavours to pro- 
cure the abolition, by all civilised na- 
tions, of this infamous traffic, and 
several states had concluded treaties 
with Great Britain, more or less strin- 
gent, for its limitation or abolition. In 
particular, this had been done by a 
treaty with the court of Rio Janeiro in 
1810, and one with that of Sweden in 
1813. Denmark had previously set the 
first example of the great deed of jus- 
tice, by abolishing the traffic in 1794, 
by an edict to come into operation 
after the lapse of ten years. Before 
leaving Paris, Lord Castlereagh had 
addressed a circular to all the allied 
powers, earnestly requesting their co- 
operation in this great object; and not 
only had they all expressed opinions 
favourable to the proposed abolition, 
but the King of the Netherlands, by a 
decree in June 1815, abolished the 
trade in his dominions. A treaty was 
also concluded between England and 
Spain, by which the King of Spain en- 
gaged to take efficacious measures for 
abolishing it throughout his dominions ; 
and at the Congress of Vienna a great 
step was made in the same career by 
a treaty with Portugal^ by which it 
was absolutely prohibited to the sub- 
jects of Portugal to the north of the 
equator : no less than £600,000 was 
the price paid by England for this con- 
cession to the principles of himoanity. 
Great resistance, however, was made 
by France and Spain to the efforts of 
Lord Castlereagh to procure the con- 
sent of their respective courts to the en- 
tire abolition of the slave trade within 
any limited period; and all that he 
could obtain was a joint declaration, 
signed by all the powers, of their ab- 
horrence of the tndffic, and their desire 



for its being effectually put an end to, 
but leaving the period for its entire 
abolition to be fixed by separate nego- 
tiations between the different powers. 
65. Italy presented in some respects 
a more complicated field for diplomacy. 
The cessions, indeed, of Lombardy to 
Austria, and of the Genoese republic 
to the kingdom of Piedmont, were at 
once agreed to without any difficulty, 
despite the earnest remonstrances of 
the citksens of the lattercommonwealth, 
who passionately desired the restora- 
tion of their ancient form of govern- 
ment : so strongly was the necessity 
felt of strengthening the states on the 
French frontier, and above all the king- 
dom of Sardinia, in whose hands the 
keys of the most important passes from 
Fiance into Italy were placed. But 
the conflicting claims of Murat and the 
old Bourbon family to the throne of 
Naples, excited a warm interest at the 
Congress ; the more especially as Alex- 
ander, out of pique at the resistance of 
the court of Fremce to his views in re- 
gard to Poland and Saxony, now openly 
supported the claims of tiie former to 
the crown, grounding his support on 
the engagement of Austria to maintain 
him in his throne, and enlai*ge his ter- 
ritory, entered into when he joined the 
Grand Alliance. The other powers, 
however, were &r from sharing these 
sentiments : the court of Rome f elt the 
utmost alarm at the close proximity of 
an ambitious prince, who openly covet- 
ed, and had more than once attempted 
to seize, the papal territories; and Aus- 
tria was little inclined to permit the 
permanent establishment of a revolu- 
tionary throne so near the inflammable 
materials of her Italian provinces. Mu- 
rat, in a laboured memorial, earnestly 
appealed to England to support him on 
his throne, in terms of the engagement 
undertaken by Lord William Bentinck 
and General Kugent ; but Lord Castle- 
reagh officially announced to the Con- 
gress in the end of February, that 
Murat had so completely failed in the 
performance of his own engagements, 
that he had virtually liberated the Al- 
lies from theirs, and that they were 
not bound to maintain him. Mean- 
while, Murat was ao far from anticipat- 
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ing any danger to hia Neapolitan crown, 
that he waa dreaming of the soeptre of 
the whole of Italy south of the Po ; and 
with that view, in spite of all the re- 
presentationa of Austria and the court 
of Rome, kept military possession of 
the three legations of Bologna, Ferrara, 
and Ravenna, as the frontier i»OYinceB 
of his anticipated dominions. Nay, so 
far did he oaiTy his extravagance, that 
on the 15th February he made a formal 
demand for the passage of eighty thou- 
sand men through the Austrian terri- 
tories in Italy, to act against France ; 
a proposition which only tended to in- 
crease the apprehensions of the cabinet 
of Vienna, and led to the force of that 
power, in the Italian peninsula, being 
augmented to a hundred and fifty thou- 
sand men. 

66. This military position and de- 
mand excited the jealousy of the allied 
powers; the more especially as, towards 
the end of February, rumours reached 
Vienna of constant correspondence be- 
tween the isle of Elba and the adjoining 
shores of Italy, and of an intended 
descent by Napoleon on the coast of 
France. These rumours soon acquired 
such consistency, that the propriety of 
removing him from the neighbourhood 
of Italy had already been more than 
once agitated in the Congress ; and va- 
rious places of residence for him, in 
exchange for Elba, had been proposed 
— among others, one of the Canary 
islands, which was suggested by the 
Portuguese minister, and St Helena or 
St Lucie, which were proposed by Lord 
Castlerea^ Alexander, however, still 
firmly h^d out for adhering to the 
treaty of Fontainebleau, and maintain- 
ing the fallen Emperor in possession of 
the island of Ellrat : alleging, as a rea- 
son, that his personal honour had been 
pledged to his great antagonist for that 
asylum, and that he would not be the 
first to break it. But Mettemich, bet- 
ter informed, was so strongly impressed 
with the impending danger, that he 
secretly despatched a letter to Fouch^ 
at Paris, inquiring, What wo\ild happen 
if Napoleon returned ? — what if the 
King of Rome with a sqiiadron of 
horse appeared on the frontier f — and 
what would France do if left to its 



spontaneous movement? The sagacious 
minister of police replied, that if one 
regiment sent against Napoleon ranged 
itself on his side, the whole army would 
follow its example — that if the King 
of Rome was escorted to the frontiers 
by an Austrian regiment, the whole ni^ 
tion would instantly hoist his colours ; 
and that, if no external stimulus waa 
applied, the nation would seek refuge 
in the Orleans dynasty. These dangers, 
however, were only appreciated by the 
few who had foresight equal to the 
Austrian statesman or French revolu- 
tionist ; and all heads at Vienna were 
involved in a whirl of gaiety, splendour, 
and dissipation, which gave rise to the 
witty saying of the Prince de Ligne, 
*' the Congress dances, but it does not 
advance," — ^when, on the 7th March, in- 
telligence was brought to Mettemich, 
on the eve of a great baU at Vienna, that 
Nafoleon had bbcbbtlt left Elba. 

67. If a thunderbolt had fallen in the 
middle of the brilliant circle assembled 
in the imperial saloon at Vienna, it 
could not have excited greater conster> 
nation than thjip simple announcement. 
It was deemed expedient, nevertheless, 
to conceal the alann which all really 
felt, and next day Mettemich, Welling- 
ton, and Talleyrand went to Presburg, 
to announce to the King of Saxony, as 
had been previously arranged, the de- 
termination come to by the Congress 
in regard to the cessions of territory 
which he was required to make, imder 
the pain of losing his crown. The 
afi&irs of Saxony, however, were soon 
adjusted. All minor differences were 
immediately forgotten : the strides of 
Russia, the aggrandisement of Pmssia^ 
the terrors of Austria, were buried in 
oblivion : all lesser subjects of alarm 
were absorbed in the pressing danger 
arising from the return of Napoleon 
to the throne of France. Alexander 
was profoundly irritated at the event. 
Alone,he hadfor longcontendedagainst 
the otiier powers at the Congress for 
the maintenance of Napoleon in the 
island of Elba, as a thong to which, 
whether right or wrong, his personal 
honour was engaged. He felt it, there- 
fore, as a personal injury, when the 
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«bj«etof hiB BoUcltBcbivailnaBsilf ilM 
fink to break hk flogiganent Mndi 
uncertainty- at firrt prvfailed w to &• 
pluoe of hia dMrtoiAtiony and luany aos- 
peeted it waa Napiea, when ManA 
waa openly preparing for hostiiitiea : 
but all doubt ivaa aoon lemovvd. Tbe 
posta of the Boooeeding da^ btmigiit 
intelligeiioe by tiie imy of Turin, tibai 
lie had hnded in the Gkdf of St Juan, 
near Frcma; that he bnd taken the 
toad for Faria tfaroi]^ the mocntama 
«fGttp: and at kat, thflt Labedoj^re 
jmd tiie garrison of OrenoUe had 
joined hno, and he was making mm. 
nnnaisted and triunphant progroaa 
towards Lyona. 

6a. Aa tiie lerdt of the anny and 
the approaching down&ll of the throne 
^ LouiB XVIIL oould no longw be 
■dicnkf^^ the Congreai took liie most 
v ig o rona meaaaFea to provide against 
the danger. The oabinet of Vienna 
felt it to be its duty to take the lead 
•on this occasion ; not only as its appre- 
hensions had been the main cause of 
tiie late divisionB wfaidi had prevailed 
in the delibeiwtiona of the JUJies, but 
because Napoleon, ralying on his fiuoiily 
connection with the imperial house of 
Hapsbuig, had d iosca uinated with pro- 
fusion on his road te Grenoble a pro- 
chonation, in whidi he declared that 
he had returned to France wi<ii the 
concurrence of Austria, and that he 
was speedily to be supported by a hun- 
dred thousand of the troops of that 
nation. Mettemich, -tiierefore, in the 
first formal meeting held to deHbeiate 
on the course which sfaotdd be pursued, 
started that it would be worthy of the 
allied powers, and of the fajghest im- 
portance in the eristipg crisis, to ex- 
press their opinion on an event wMdi 
oould not iul to ofevte a great sensa- 
tion in every port of Europe: that 
Napoleon Buonaparte, in quitting the 
island of Elba, and disembarking in 
France at the head of on aimed force, 
had openly rendered himself the dis- 
turber of the general peaoe; l^iat as 
such he could no longer daim the pro- 
tection of any trealy or law ; that the 
powers who had signed the treaty of 
Paris felt themselTea, in an espMsiafl 
manner^ called upon to daclare in 'flie 



face of Boope in what Uglit tinyriewBd 
that attempt; that they should add, 
that they were reeulv e d at all hasBHids 
to cany mto effect the whole preivudons 
of the treaty of iPbris ; and Ifatt i^ey 
were all prepared to support the King 
of Fianoe wi^ their who&e fnees, m 
the 0veiit of oinnnmttaneea rendcinng 
their aasistanoe neoeesary. These aen- 
timents, which had been prevwusly 
concerted vritfa Taneymnd, speeially in 
order to detach tiie cause of Nape* 
wcm frem wat of the mdependenee eff 
the fVenoh monarchy, m^ with the 
unanimous and oordial couooirence ctf 
all present ; and, m oonaetjuMioe, a 
dedaration was forliiwith drawn up 
and signed by aU the powers,* whid^ 
m the most rigid terms, preacnhed 
Napoleon as a public eneniy, wiAl 
whom neither peaoe nor trace oould 
be concluded, and exprcHsed the deter- 
mination of tiie pcwen to employ ^bn 

• rrbepowen which signeA the treal^ or 
FlBri% reassembled in Oooirreas «t TMUii^ 
iuformed of the escape of Kapoleon Boooa- 
parte, and of tia entry wfth an armed force 
into Trance, owe it to their own dignity and 
to the latesiMits ofnatinnB, 1» make aaolema 
aoBOiuioemeiit of their auitimeBta on the 
occaaion. In breaking; after this Tnannmr» 
the convention which had established him 
in the iflland of Eltaa^ Baonaporte haa de- 
atnwed tha sola legal title to wUehiua poli. 
tical existence is attached. By ne^p»pearing 
in France, with projects of trouble and over- 
throw, he has not leas deprired himself of 
the protection of the laws, and made it evi- 
dent in the £su>e of the univecaethat them 
can no longer be either peaoe or truce with 
him. The powers, therefbre, declare that 
Buonaparte haa plaeed himadf out of the 
pale oi eivil and aooial selationa, and that, 
as tha genesal enemy and diatnrber of tfaa 
world, ne is abandoned to public Justice. 
Thev declare at the same time, that, "firmly 
reaalved to maintain mxtoaofaed the treaty 
of Paris of 80th Hay 1814, aad the dJapoafc- 
tions sanctioned by that treaty, they wiU 
employ the whole means at their disposal to 
secure the preservation of general peaoe, the 
o1]|)eat of all their efflEbrta ; andatthaug^ftrmlir 
persuaded that tiie whole of Franoe wiU eom- 
bine to crush this last mad attempt of crim- 
inal ambition, yet, £f it should prove (tther* 
wise, they dadnre that tfa^y are ready te 
unite all their efforts, and ^eaert all the 
powers at their disposal, to give the King of 
France all necessary aasistanoe, and make 
common cause agahut aU thoee who ahell 
compronniaethepubUrtravfttiUity. Mwrtmif 

VXCB, TXLLBTBAHO, WsLUNoarov, HAADaV- 

BSRQ, NassEutoDX, Lowsiibeim.''-^Sghoxl^ 
BeantU det I^HceiOlffiekaia, v. 1. 
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¥^le foroM ttt thdr dkponl to pr»* 
yent Europe from b«iBg again plui^Ewi 
into the abyas of nvolatioo. 

69. Thk energetio and deoiaire pro- 
okraatioa wm immediately fonrarded 
to Faria by the way ol Stnabaig, with 
iastvuotions to tiie courier intniated 
with it) to circulate aa many copiea aa 
poaaible in the different towns ayiid Til- 
kgea through which he paaaed in hia 
route from the Rhine to the oapitaL 
N<» were the flObrla of the allied aoye- 
raigna confined to mere dananeaatiooa 
on paper : the moat yigocoua meaa nrea 
were immediately taken to aasemUe a 
powefful force in the field. The Rua- 
aian troopa in Poland, tiwo hundred 
and eighty thouaand atroog, were di- 
reeied to hold theaaaelTea in raadiaaaa 
to mardi at a momenVa aolioa. Alex- 
ander dedared, " that he waa ready to 
throw into the eruaade the three hun- 
dred thouaand men at whom he had 
the dispoaaly to put an end to theae 
iwfoltaof Pmtorian Guarda ; and that, 
aa he had been the moat culpable in 
haYing retained Napoleon ao long at 
Mfaa, ao he would be thefirat to repair 
hia fault f Auatriapot on the war fbot- 
mg her armiea in Italy and Qennany, 
amounting to two hundred and fif^ 
tiftouaand men: Pruaaia called forth 
the landwriurin all herdominienB, and 
xaiaed her forcea to two hundred thou- 
aand men, of whom a hundred and 
Mby thounnd were ordered to march 
totiieLowCouniEieB: theleaaeratatea 
of Germany all called out their reapeo- 
tive oontiiigeBti^ and, amidat acnga of 
triumpha iod threata of yangeanoe, 
moved towttrda the Rhine : wUlo Eng- 
land, now delivered from the pnaaura 
of the Amorican War, esorted extraor* 
dinary activity, both in ponuxng troopa 
into Fhaaden, and prondmg for the 
equipment of the newly^nuBed f oroea 
ol tlaw BelgianB. Numaioua laviea were 
latsed in Hanover, and the old troopa 
had already begun their march for the 
Ekmiah firontier. Sven Denmarir and 
Sweden, f oTgetting their recent divi- 
sions, began to arm, and took measures 
to jnm the general coalition of Europe : 
and the Swiss cantons, departing from 
the cautious neotrali^ th^ had hither- 
to preaervsed, pcepared to take«n active 



part in the atrife, and aamil France on 
the aide where it waa moat vulnanble. 
At the same time, Spain and Pmctugal 
joined in the genual league^ and dowW 
organised their bacttalkwia to mam 
towarda the Pyreneea. And thua waa. 
verified the saying of Chateamhriand^ 
'^thatif the cocked-hat and aortout of 
Nap<^eon wen placed on « stick on 
the shores of Brest, it would cana^ 
Europe to run to aaos from ens end 
to the other." 

70. The imminent danger which the 
whole powen ran from the return of 
the French Empnor, speedily led to » 
decision of the long^ebatad qneationa 
I'liyintin^ Poland and Saxony. Roaata 
at length agreed to accept of the gi a nd - 
duc^ <^ Warsaw, witfaoot the fortreaa 
of Thom and its dependent tmitocy, 
with the exception of a portion of it, 
containing eight hundred thousand 
souls, which vras to be ceded to Plrus- 
sia; and it vras expnssly s t ipulated 
that Poland should net be iaearponied 
with Russia, but should foimaaepa* 
rate kingdom, preserving its own kwa, 
inatittttions, languid, and religion. 
After a great dteal of negotiatiim, a 
treaty was condnded on theae baass en 
the 8d May, between Russia and Saor 
coy; another, on the same dsy, between 
Prussia and Russia ; and a third, be- 
tween Austria, Rusaia, and Pruaaia. 
By these amngementa, Saxony oeded 
to Russia in pespetui^ the grand- 
dnohy of Wanaw, to be erected into a 
separate kingdom in favour ci the Em- 
peror of Russk, but not iaeorpoorated 
with that empsre : the ancient town cf 
Cracow, with a small territory adjacent^ 
wsa erected into a separate republic, 
containing in all sixty-one thousand 
80«ds, witi^ the shadow at least at in* 
dependence. By this treaty a portion 
of Poland reeovemd its long4oet na- 
tionalify : above four TnillirmB of Sai^ 
mattana were restored to the rank of a 
sepeiate people : the Russian viceroy 
at Warsaw maintained regal states sur- 
rounded bv Polish soldiers, Polish uni^ 
forma, Pcdiah ministers, and Polidi in- 
slitution& A oonstitBtioD establishing 
the fllemeBftB cf froadom, defective in- 
deiad in some caBsgriiU particnlant, but 
jiUaiavaBt impBMwmoBt. upon xtaoldl 
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Htormy Cbfm^a, was ffuaranteed: and 
iHi tfrMt WM the growth of the Dation, 
And the improvement of its strength, un> 
(ler the regular and stable government 
whioh followed, that on occasion of the 
tevoltof 1880,itsingly withstood, guided 
by the genius of Skiynecki, the whole 
military force of Russiafor nine months, 
and was at length subdued only by the 
accession of Prussia to the league of 
its enemiea Such as they were, those 
blessings were mainly to be ascribed to 
the philanthropic disposition of the 
Emperor Alexander, and the determin- 
ed stand made by Lord Castlereagh : 
but^ in common with many other guar- 
antees of real freedom, they penshed 
fifteen years afterwards under the as- 
sault of democracy, roused into frantic 
activity by the triumph of the Barri- 
cades which subverted the throne of 
Charles X. 

71. It was not surprising that the 
European powers strove to reconcile 
their divisions, and accommodate their 
differences, at the Congress of Vienna ; 
for Napoleon had now landed in France, 
and was making rapidly for Paris, the 
ancient seat of his power. With a 
blindness to the future and probable 
course of events, which now appears 
scarcely conceivable, but of whicii, at 
the time of the treaty of Fontainebleau, 
Lord Castlereagh had fully appreciated 
the danger, the unreflecting g^erosity 
of the,aBied sovereigns had assigned to 
Napoleon, in independent sovereignty, 
a Uttle island on the Tuscan coast, 
within sight of Italy, within a few days' 
sail of France, and in a situation of all 
others the most favourable for carry- 
ing on intrigues with both countries. 
As if, too, they had purposely intended 
to invite a second descent, he was 
placed there with an ample revenue, an 
armed force, — ^which was soon raised, 
by veterans who flocked to his standard 
from the adjacent shores, to above a 
thousand tried and experienced sol- 
diers, — and three small vessels of war 
at his disposal ; while there was not a 
single English line -of -battle ship or 
frigate to prevent an expedition sailing 
against the coast of France. Sir Neil 
Campbell and the other allied commis- 
sioners, indeed, were there, and enjoy- 



ed a laige share of the society of the 
Emperor; but they were merdy a spe- 
cies of accredited diplomatists at his 
court : they could only report to their 
respective cabinets wluit was going on, 
and were not entitled to restrain his 
proceedings, nor had they any aimed 
force at their disposal to coerce his at> 
tempts. A brig of eighteen guns, in- 
deed, cruised off the isknd ; but it was 
wholly unable to blockade Porto Fem^ 
jo, or prevent the descent of the Em- 
peror at the head of his Guards on the 
adjacent shores. It might have been 
foreseen what would be the result of 
this extraordinary facility afforded to 
the dethroned conqueror. In him, as 
in all mankind, the desire to reign, 
when its pleasures had been once f dt, 
was insatiable.* A constant corre- 
spondence was maintained by Napoleon 
with his adherents in France and Italy; 
his friends and relatives were continu- 
ally in communication with or visiting 
him ; and soon a vast conspiracy waa 
formed, with its centre in Paris, and 
its ramifications throughout the whole 
army and a great part of the civil func- 
tionaries, having £or its object to over- 
turn the dynasty of the Bourbons, and 
replace the Emperor on the throne. 

72. The inferior officers and soldiers of 
the army were in an especial manner the 
seat of this conspiracy. The marshals 
and generals, worn out with war, and 
glad at any price to secure the peace- 
able possession of their titles and for- 
times, had in good faith, for the most 
part, embraced the party of the Resto- 
ration. But though the troops had 
formally taken the oath to the new 
government, yet in their hearts they 
had never renounced their allegiance 
to the Emperor ; and their devotion to 
him was only the more profound, that 
time had weakened the remembrance 
of their disasters, and that no present 
fatigue or sufferings interfered with the 
cbxcm of old recollections. In them 
was verified the old saying, that strong 

* ** Hille exemples sanglans nons pettvent 
I'eQseigner : 
11 n'est rien qui ne cM6 3k I'ardear de 

Et depuis qa*une fois elle nous inqui&te. 
La nature est aveugle et la vertu muette.* 
OoBKBXLLB, Nicomide, Act ii. wene 1*. 
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passioiis are inoreaBed, weak ones only 
diminuhed bj absence. The anowa of 
Buasia, the overthrow of Leipdo, the 
diaastera of France, were forgotten : he 
appeared only to their memories aa the 
hero of Riroli or Austerlitz — the re- 
aiatless chief who led them, conquering 
and to conquer, to almost eyery capi- 
tal of continental Europe. These feel- 
ings were all but tmiyersal in the troops 
and in the officers, from the colonels 
downwards. While the generals aAd 
marshals besieged the antechambers of 
the Tuileriee, and signed loyaladdresses, 
resounding with the fleurs-de-lys, Heniy 
IV., and &e ^niiite flag, the poor sol- 
diers, often the last depositaries, in a 
corrupted age, of fidelity and attach- 
ment, in secret adhered to their old 
allegiance : they guarded the Emperor's 
eagles as their household gods, kept 
the tricolor cockades with pious care in 
their knapsacks, spoke with rapture of 
his exploits in their barracks, and wor- 
shipped his image in their hearfcs. Va- 
rious words to signify the beloved ob- 
ject were invented, and, though known 
to thousands and tens of thousands, 
the secret was religiouflly preserved. 
He was called " Pdre la Violette," and 
the " Petit Caporal : " and the rumour 
spread through the army, ''that he 
would appear with the violet in spring 
on the Seine, to chase from thence the 
priests and emigrants who have in- 
sulted the national glory." 

73. Its dose pronmity to the Italian 
shore led naturally to a secret corre- 
spondence between the island of Elba 
and the court of Naples. Murat, ever 
governed by ambition, and yet desti- 
tute of the firmness of purpose requisite 
to render it successful, now found that 
his vacillation of conduct had ruined 
him with the aristocratic, as it had for- 
merly done with the revolutionaiy par- 
ty, and that the Allies were little dis- 
posed to reward his deviation from his 
engagements by the lasting possession 
of the throne of Naples. He threw 
himself, therefore, once more into the 
arms of France ; and it was arranged 
that the descent of Napoleon on the 
coast of Provence should be contem- 
poraneous with the advance of his 
. troops to the Po, and the proclamation 



of the great principle of Italian unity 
and independence. At the same time, 
various illustrious strangers of both 
sexes visited Napoleon at Elba : among 
the former was Lord Ebrington, who 
has given the world a most interest- 
ing account of his conversations with 
the fallen hero ; among the latter, the 
Polish lady who had fascinated him be- 
fore the battle of Eylau, [ante, Chap, 
xuv. $ 47], and the French ladies who 
had alleviated his anguish amidst the 
desertions of Fontainebleau, [ante, Chap. 
Lxxzix. § 24, note]. Amidst this varied 
society, by some of whom the great in- 
trigue which was going forward was 
conducted, the language of the Em- 
peror was always tiie same, and his 
profound powers of dissimulation were 
never more strikingly evinced. To 
the English he spoke only of the new 
constitution in France, the errors and 
difficulties of the King ; the irretriev' 
able folly of the Bourbons ; the inap- 
plicability of British institutions to the 
present state of French society; the 
impossibility of finding a Chamber of 
Deputies not either servile or turbu- 
lent ; the entire termination of his own 
political existence, and the calm eye 
with which he now looked back on the 
stormy scene in which he had no longer 
any interest. 

74. To Sir Neil Campbell, in par- 
ticular, he was apparently communi- 
cative and confidential in the highest 
degree. Almost every morning he ad- 
mitted him to his break&st table, when 
the conversation ranged over every 
subject of history and politics; they 
then strolled out along the beach, in 
company with some of the other com- 
missioners, and he not imfrequently 
embarked with Sir Neil alone in a 
small boat, under pretence of fishing, 
and when he got a little way out from 
the shore said, ** Now, we are out of 
their hearing : ask me anything, and I 
will tell you." By these means the 
Emperor so far gained upon the con- 
fidence of that able officer, that he 
contented himself with reporting these 
precious conversations to his cabinet ; 
and, deeming no danger at hand, l^ough 
not unlikely at some future period to 
occur, was frequently absent for days 
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tQgvthar^ «fc Blogreaee or Lfli^iotxi, when 
hb had MToral intereaiiiig aoquaint- 
anooB, among whom were &aciBatioiu 
<if no ordinary kind. But eren if he 
had been ereiy day at the Emperor^a 
aide, it would faaye been of hanUy any 
avail, for there wece no yiaible pre- 
parationa going on; if there had, be 
had no force whaterer at liia dispoaal 
to eheck them; and his instraetioiis 
were merely to attend G^eral Buona- 
parte to Elba, to aee him establiahad 
there, and remain aa long aa the ex- 
Emperor might desire his presence.* 

75. All l^ngEi being at length in 
readinen, and the preparations in 
fVaiioe, by meana of the inferior offi- 
cers of tlM army, the veteran republi- 
oana at Paris^ and the old Imperial 
functionaries still retained in office by 
the goTemment, comideted, Napoleon, 
on tiie 26th of Fehraary, gaye a bril- 
liant ball at Porto Ferrajo to the prin- 
cipal perBons of the island, oyer whidi 
the grace and beauty of his sister, the 
Princess Pauline, who presided, threw 
an unusual lustra Sir Neil Campbell 
unfortunately was absent, haying sidled 
on the 17th in the Partridge £ar Leg- 
horn: and so w^ had the {H^paratbns 
for departure been concealed,, that 
Captain Adige, who commanded that 
yessel, had no conception that any 
departure was intended, and set out 
irotn. Leghorn the yery day of Napo- 
leon^s enUdarkatioa. Sur Neol was well 
aware that Napoleon meditated an out- 
break, and some recent indications, 
particularly the arriyal of three feluccas 
from Naples, made him suspect that 
it would ere long oecur; but as he 
had no force at liis disposal, and the 
single British cruiser, the Partridge of 
eighteen guns, was wholly imequal to 
the encounter of the whole flotilla of 

• " T<m will pay every proper respect and 
attention to Nopulaon, to whose seoure a^- 
lum in Elba it is tlie wish of his Boyal High- 
nesei the Prince Regent to afford every facility 
and protection ; and you will acquaint Napo- 
leon, in suitable terms of attention, that you 
are directed to reside in the island till fiirtlier 
orders, if he should consider that the pre- 
sence of a British officer can be of any use in 
protecting the island and his person against 
msiilt or attack."— Lono CAsruuiBiLaK's 
Jmtructiont to Bia Neil Campbell: Faris, 
16th April 1814. SiB Neil Campbell's MS. 
Papen. 



Napoleon, he eonlented himself iMt 
warning goyemment of the chance of 
his eaeapeyf and had gone to Leghorn 
principally to ooncert measures with 
Lord Burgherdi, the British en-roy at 
Florence, on the means of aTcrting tiie 
danger which appeared approadbing, 
by detailing a linenxf -battle riiip and 
frigate which lay at Genoa to cruise off 
the island, when in his absence it actu- 
ally occurred. 

76. While NapcJeon's mother and 
sister were doing the honours of the 
ball, hehimself walked around the room, 
conyersing in the most aflkble manner 
with the guests. Meanwhile, secret 
orders |yd been dsspaidied to his 
Guards, to hold themselyes in readi- 
ness on the quay. At three o'clock in 
tiie afternoon, next day, they were all 
drawn up there, in number about eleyen 
hundred of whom four hundred were 
of the Old Guard, under the command 
of Bertrand, Drouot, and Cambronne. 
Napoleon jcdned them at half -past iava, 
and orders were immediately giyen for 
eommencingtheembarkation. Byseyen 
o'clock it was completed, and the Em- 
peror stepped on board the Inconstant 
brig, which contained four hundred of 
his old comrsdes in arms. His air was 
calm and serene: he merely said, in 
an under yoice to those around him,. 
** The die is now cast." The eyes of 
Bertrand gleamed with ioy; Drouot 
was pensive and thougntful; Cam- 
bronne seemed entirely occupied with 
the arrangement of his soldiers. It- 

t " If I may yenture an opinion upon 

Buonaparte's plan, I think he will leava 
Genera] Bertrand to defend Porto Ferr^o, 
as he has a ^rife and several children with 
him. to whom he is extremely attached, and 
probably will not communicate his iuten* 
tious to him till the last moment He will 
take with him General Drouot, and those of 
his Guards upon whom he can most depend, 
emlxurking Qeneral Cambronne (a desiderate, 
tmeducated ruffian, who was a drummer with 
him iu Egypt) in the Incoustant, L'Btoile, 
and the other vessels mentioned in the me- 
morandum ; he will go himself, probably a 
day or two before the troops, with General 
Drouot in the Caroline, and the place of dis- 
embarkation will be Gaeta on the const of 
Naples, or Civita Tecohia, if Hurat has pre- 
viously advanced to Borne."— Sia N. Camp* 
bell to LOBD OASTLBasAQH, dated Leghorn^ 
26th February 1816; Sir N. Campesll's MS, 
Papen, Despatch, No. 46. 
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wi cbrii vben «e fletilK ivUch eeft- 
aated in ftli of mnm inall ^ c w e k y got 
nder v«igh : Kapolaea hftd givan ooi 
to tike inhabitaBki, iiwfc Iwimuigoing 
to tibft coMi of Bm^«7 to ehastiM 1^ 
piratWy ipho ibmi time kPBftWPoiMJ 
bad infetted tbe ooaate of Elbn; aod 
Msifld matHMstiooB wen delHend to 
the o^pitaun of the IzieonitMit» not to 
be rettd till they weve fairly at aea. 
The nighi wis calm, the wind Ug^t 
from the aouth; and it waa not till 
ibey were two leagues from the har- 
bour that the eaptaia opened his orders, 
and saw that his destination was the 
golf of St Joan on the coast of Fro- 
▼enoe. He immediately steered in that 
direction, and the transports ol the 
stddiei* could no longer be restrained 
*Offioanaad soldienol my Quafd,"8aid 
Napdeon, ''we an going to Fruioe»" 
Loudorifisof " Vv^VEmperemrt* imme- 
diately burst out on all sides: butafter 
the first transport ci enthusiaam was 
oveTySad presentimentsfilled thebreasts 
of the s<^dierB ; the reeoUecticm of Mos- 
cowand Lespsicretunied to their minds ; 
and even the bravest hesitated as to the 
rssnlt of an expedition, in which the 
fimperor, at the head ol a thousand 
men, set out to brave the military foroe 
of aHEarope. 

77. During the ni^t the wind fell, 
and at daybreak they were only six 
leagues from the nearest point of Elba. 
Kapeieon shut himself up in his oalnn, 
and dictated those psodamations to the 
people and army, which soon thrilled 
thEongh France, from Caiaas to Bay- 
omia Some of the least resolute on 
board, seeing tiie wind fail, suggested 
that it would be prudent to return to 
Forto Feirajo ; but the Emperor re- 
plied, "If &e ahips are too heavily 
laden, throw all the baggage overboard : 
the idea of retaming to Elba is pusil- 
lanimous; we bear Fraaoe on the point 
of onr swords." Opposite Leghorn, on 
the 27th, a f^«ndi frigate was descried 
five leagues to windward ; but it did 
not approadL The French brig Ze- 
{diyr soon after came within hail : the 
soUieis took off their ciq», and la^ flat 
on deck to avoid disoovery; and the 
captain having asked if they had come 
from Mba» and how Napoleon was, he 
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n seportshBMB^ 
iSwspanting nothing* the brig 
OQ. te the evening of the 29^ 
the loffy towen of Antibes were de- 
scried; and Napole o n, amidst loud 
cheer% read his proclamation to hia 
aoldiers, who all mounted the tricolor 
oockad& Wi&OQt molestation the fleet 
punned its course ; soon the olive-dad 
slopes of CSannes opened to the view; 
and at three o'elook on the afternoon 
of the let Marah, the whole vessels cast 
andbor in the gulf of St Juan. The 
Old Qtwrd, under Drouot» was im- 
mediately landed without oppositioii ; 
shortly alter. Napoleon hixnaelf de- 
scended into the long-boat of the brig, 
and approadied the shore: on reaching 
the sand, it was moored to the trunk 
of an olive-tree. ''Thatisagoodomen,*^ 
cried the £nq)eror, whose mind on mo* 
mentons oceasicms was singularly alivo 
to soperstttious impressions; and h» 
caused it to be mentioned to his sol- 
diers, who received the omen with joy* 
fulness. Stepping ashore, he gave & 
few napoleons to his attendants, to buy 
horses from the neighbouring peasants; 
fspckib cheerfully, ukd with the magic 
whidi he had so wonderfully at his 
command, to the men ; oicouraged his 
officers by animated and varied conver- 
sation ; and at n%ht the watches were 
set, and the troops bivouacked, as on 
the eve of the battles of Austerlita or 
Wagram. 

78. The dangers of the passage were 
now over; but there remained the 
perils of the shore, which were suf- 
ficient to daunt the most resolute 
breasts. Though the great conspiracy, 
having for its object &e overthrow of 
the Bourbons, had ramificationB in al- 
most evoy regiment in the army, yet 
it was in a few instances only that the 
superior officen had been gained ; and 
it was as yet uncertain whether or not 
the men would disobey the orders of 
those of them who had notw The first 
attempt was unsuccessful : twenl^-five 
ol the Old Ghiard were sent to Antibes, 
to endeavour to seduce the garrison by 
the name of the Eknperor ; but General 
Corrin, who commanded in that fort- 
ress, arrested the men ; and on a second 
detadmient being brought up, which 
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b^gan to read at the foot of the i«m- 
parfc the proclamatioDB iaeued by Napo- 
leon, he cut the matter short by threat- 
ening to dischax^ the guius. This check 
spread great disoouragement among the 
soldiers, and induced a moment's hesi- 
tation in the mind of the Emperor; but 
he had gone too far to recede, and at 
four o'clock in the following morning 
he took the road by Qap to Grenoble, 
through the mountains. This road, 
after quitting the Var at Sisteron, as- 
cends into the Alpine range, which it 
never quits till it arrives in the neigh- 
bourhood of the latter town. No dis- 
trict of France could have been selected 
more favourable to the Emperor's de- 
signs, for it contains no great towns or 
wealthy districts ; and the inhabitants, 
strongly imbued with the feelings of 
Helvetic independence, fearless and ac- 
tive as are aU mountaineers, were in 
great part holders of national domains, 
and strongly imbued with the prin- 
ciples of the Revolution. They re- 
ceived him in consequence with open 
arms ; and his versatile disposition flat- 
tered the prevailing wish wherever he 
went. Everywhere he spread the an- 
Boimcements most likely to be agree- 
able to the simple people to whom they 
were addressed. 

79. Sometimes he declared that he 
was weary of war ; that he would be as 
pacific as the Bourbons ; that he would 
abolish the droit» r^unitf and never re- 
vive the conscription : at others, that 
Austria had engaged to support him 
with a hundred tiiousand men; that 
Murat was following him with eighty 
thousand; in fine, that the Congress 
had dethroned Louis XVIII. On all 
occasions he styled the people citizens, 
and spoke the language most calculated 
to revive the revolutionary fervour in 
their minds. " Why had he come to 
France ? why had he hoisted the tri- 
color flag ? It was to restore the lib- 
erty of 1789 ; to recognise all the pri- 
vileges conquered by the Revolution ; 
to secure the proprietors of the nation- 
al domains menaced by the Bourbons ; 
to give equal rights to alL'' Meanwhile, 
the advance was pressed with extra- 
ordinary activity. In the first two 
ilays they marched fifty-four miles ; at 



Digne, on the 4th, his proclamatioiMi 
were printed ; near Sisteron the troops 
admirod the good fortune which had 
left the formidable pass of the Saoloe, 
between the Durance and an overhang- 
ing precipice, unguarded; at Qap he 
rested a few hours, and distributed his 
proclamations. Continuing iiia march 
with ceaseless vigour, he was already ap- 
proaching Grenoble, when, on the 6th 
March, General Cambronne, at the 
head of the leading companies, met on 
the road of Yizille the advanced g^uard 
of the troops detached from the garri- 
son of that fortress to arrest his pro- 
gress. It was all in vain. ''He ad- 
vanced," says Chateaubriand, "without 
opposition, through those provinces 
where some months before -Uiey were 
ready to murder him. In the void 
formed around his gigantic shadow, if 
a few soldiers entered, they were in- 
vincibly attracted by the fiiscination of 
his eagles. His enemies sought him 
and found him not : he was shrouded 
in his glory, as the lion of the Sahara 
desert is hid in the dazzling rays of the 
sun. Enveloped in a cloud of fire, the 
bloody phantoms of Areola, Marengo, 
Austerlitz, Jena, Friedland, Eylau, &e 
Moskwa, Lutzen, Bautzen, formed his 
cortege, amidst a million of dead. From 
the midst of that column of fire and 
smoke, issued a few trumpet-notes at 
the approach of towns, and their walls 
fell down at the sound. When Napo- 
leon passed the Niemen at the head of 
four hundred thousand in&ntry and a 
hundred thousand cavalry, to invade 
the palace of the Czar, he was less won- 
derful than when, breaking his ban, 
casting his fetters in the face of kings, 
he came alone from Cannes to Paris to 
sleep quietly in the chateau of the 
Tuileries." 

80. Hitherto the march of Napoleon 
had been unresisted, and the disposi- 
tions of the peasants in the country 
through which he had passed had been 
favourable ; but nothing was yet decid- 
ed. It was not by the mountaineers 
of Bauphiny, but by the troops of 
France, that the contest for the throne 
was to be determined ; in such an en- 
terprise as he was now engaged in, the 
conduct of the first regiment generally 
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. detennineB the rest, and eTefything 
depends on the inue of the crisiB which 
in the outset arrives. According to 
the plan which had been agreed on be- 
fore Napoleon left Elba, part of the 
garrison of Qrenoble, under the com- 
mand of Colonel Labedoy^re, was to 
marchout to meet him ; and from their 
treason the defection of the whole anny 
■was anticipated Labedoyire was an 
officer of handsome figure and elegant 
manners, descended of a respectable 
family, young, enthusiastic, and daring. 
He had owed his promotion and ap- 
pointment to the royal court, but his 
heart dwelt on the glories of the em- 
pire : he had readily yielded at Paris 
to the seductions of the saloons of 
Hortense, recently created Duchess of 
St Leu, one of the most fascinating 
supporters of Napoleon ; and his mind, 
debased by the chicanery of the Re- 
volution, saw nothing diEQionourable in 
holding a high milituy command un- 
der the Bourbons, and employing the 
power it gaye him to aid in their de- 
struction. Charity forbids us to stig- 
matise such conduct by its true appel- 
lation. Infidelity and selfishness had 
totally perverted the human heart, and 
almost dried up the springs of con- 
science in many breasts. Marlborough 
himself, in similar circiunstances, did 
the same. It is the strongest proof of 
the peril of revolution, and the infer- 
nal agency at work in its origination, 
that it overturns the whole principles 
of virtue in all hearts save those forti- 
fied by religion, and converts bravery 
and honour themselves into treachery 
and treason. 

81. An accidental circumstance, how- 
ever, had well-nigh frustrated all these 
arrangements, and overthrown at its 
very outset this deep-laid conspiracy. 
General Marchand, the governor of 
Grenoble, although an old comrade of 
Napoleon in Egypt, was a man of hon- 
our, faithful to his trust, and entirely 
ignorant of the treason at work in hui 
garrison. He had despatched towards 
Vizille a battalion of infantry and some 
guns, not imder Labedoy^re, with or- 
ders to observe the enemy, and retire 
before them to the ramparts of Gre- 
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noble, bat on no account to permit any 
communication with Napoleon's sol- 
diers. It was with these men that 
Cambronne's advanced guard firat came 
up : and he was filled with consterna- 
tion upon finding, when he approached, 
that no signs of defection appeared, 
that no parleying was permitted be- 
tween the troops, and toat resistance 
was evidently prepared. He immediate- 
ly despatched an aide-de-camp to the 
Emperor, with the alarming intelli- 
gence. " We have been deceived," said 
Napoleon to Bertrand, ''but it is no 
matter — ^forward ! " Advancing then 
to the front of the advanced g\mrd, in 
the well-known surtout and c^ed-hat 
which had become canonised in tiie re- 
collection of the soldiers, he paid aloud 
to the opposite rank, in a voice tremu- 
lous with emotion, " Comrades, do you 
know me again!" "Yes, sire," ex- 
claimed the men. " Do you recognise 
me, my children ? " he added " I am 
your Emperor : fire on me if you wish : 
fire on your father : here is my bosom," 
and with that he bared his breast. At 
these words, the transports of the sol- 
diers could no longer be restrained ; as 
if struck by an electric shock, they all 
broke their ranks, threw themselves at 
the feet of the Emperor, embraced his 
knees with tears of joy, and with in- 
describable fervour again raised the 
old cry of Vive FEmperew! Hardly 
had they risen from the ground, when 
the tricolor cockade was seen on every 
breast; the eagles reappeared on the 
standards ; and the whole detachment 
sent out to combat the Emperor, ranged 
itself with fervent devotion on his side. 
The spot where this memorable meet- 
ing occurred is marked by a tree which 
overhangs the road, amidst those sav- 
age Alpine solitudes : few more inter- 
esting scenes are to be met with, even 
on the time -hallowed shores of the 
Mediterranean sea. 

82. Meanwhile Labedoy^re had as- 
sembled his regiment, and, in defiance 
alike of the commands of Genend 
Marchand, and of the injunctions of 
the prefect, who in vain endeavoured 
to retain him in his duty, left Grenoble 
at the head of his men, in the most vio- 

N 
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lent state of excitement Hardly was 
he out of the gates, when he drew an 
eagle from his pockety which he em- 
braced before the soldiers, vrho shouted, 
Viw VJSmpereurt — and a drum haying 
been opened containing tricolor cock- 
ades, which were immediately distri- 
buted among the men, the whole, amidst 
tumultuous shouts of joy, advanced 
and met Napoleon. He bestowed on 
Labedoydre the most flattering marks 
of regard, and the united columns, 
now nearly three thousand strong, in 
the afternoon approached the fortress. 
Harchand and the prefect did their ut- 
most to induce the garrison to resist, 
but all their efforts were in vain ; the 
prestige of the Emperor was irresistible ; 
and, finding their orders disregarded, 
they took tibe part of men of honour, 
and retired from situations of trust in 
idiich they could no longer exercise 
their functions. Soon after Napoleon 
arrived at the gates of Grenoble, be- 
hind which an enthusiastic crowd of 
soldiers and citizens was assembled, in 
the most vehement state of exultation. 
The gates were locked, but they were 
soon forced open ; and Napoleon made 
his entry by torchlight, amidst the ac- 
clamations of the inhabitants, and took 
up his abode at the Cheval Blanc, kept 
by an old yeteran of his Guard. 

83. Three decrees of great importance 
were issued by the Emperor from Gre- 
noble. The first deds^^d that all the 
acts of government should henceforth 
ran in lus name : this was in efiect to 
resume the thron& By the second, the 
national guards of the five neighbour- 
ing departments were called out and 
placed in activity. By the third, thefort- 
ress of Grenoble was intrusted to these 
national guards. At the same time, 
he explained in conversation to M. 
Ghampollion the yiew which he took 
of the altered state of his affairs. ''The 
Bourbons," said he, " had accustomed 
the people to political rights : he was 
prepared to follow out the same system 
— ^in a word, to apply to the cause of 
the Bayolution the results of a consti- 
tutional government." In conformity 
with these ideas, he said, in answer to 
an address from the authorities and 
citizens of Grenoble, " I have been too 



fond of war ; I wUl wage it no longer : , 
I return to restore its rights to the na- 
tion ; I desire only to be its first citi- 
zen." In proclamations drawn in the 
masculine spirit of ancient oratory, one 
addressed to the French people, the 
other to the army, he repudiated the 
idea of their defeat, ascribed their mis- 
fortunes to treachery, and invited them 
again to range themselves around the 
tricolor standard. 

84. " Soldiers I " said he, " we have 
not been conquered! Two men, sprung 
from our ranks, haye betrayed our 
laurels, their country, their prince, 
their benefoctor. Shall those whom 
we haye seen during twenty years fly 
oyer eyeiy part of Europe to raise up 
opposition against us; who have passed 
their lives in the enemies' camps, ut- 
tering execrations against our beautiful 
France ; shall they pretend to command 
us, to enchain our eagles — they -who 
have so often quailed beneath their 
glance ? Shall we suffer them to reap 
the fruits of our glorious labours — to 
take possession of our honours, of our 
effects — to calumniate your glory? 
Should their reign continue, all would 
be lost— even to the rocoUection of 
your glorious days : with what bitter- 
ness do they denounce them ! how do 
l^ey seek to detract from what the 
world admires ! and if any defenders 
of your glory yet remain, it is among 
our ancient antagonists on the field of 
battle. Soldiers I in my exUe I have 
heard your voice ; I have come hither 
through all perils, despite all obstacles: 
your general, called to the throne by 
the choice of the people, and elevated 
on your bucklers, is restored to you. 
Come and join him ; come and range 
yourselyes under the standards of your 
chiedE : he has no existence but in yours; 
his interest, his honour, his gloiy, are 
no other than yours. Victory will 
march at the pas de charge ; the eagle, 
yrith the national colours, will fly froia 
steeple to steeple, till it lights on the 
towers of Notro Dame. There you will 
be able in safety to boast of what you 
have done : you will be the deliyerers. 
of your country. In your old age, sur- 
rounded and respected by your f ^ow- 
citizens, you will recount your great 
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deeds : you wiH flay with pride — ' And 
I, too, mui part of that army which en- 
tered twice into the walls of Vienna, 
which passed twice through those of 
Rome, of Beiiin, of Madrid, of Moscow, 
which delivered Paris from the stains 
that treason had affixed to it' Honour 
to those brare soldiers, the glory of 
their countiy t and shame to the crimi- 
nal FVenchmen, in what rank soever 
fortune mav hare originally placed 
them, who hare combated twenty-five 
yean with the stranger to tear in pieces 
their country." 

85. While Napoleon was thus thun- 
dering forth proclamations destined to 
strike again the strong chord of French 
nationality, to thrill every patriotic 
heart with emotion, and in their ulti- 
mate efiSacts to convulse Europe from 
end to end, the court of the Tuileries, 
thunderstnack with the intelligence, 
TBcillated between a£Eidcted indifference 
and real apprehension. On the morn- 
ing of the 8d Mardi, a telsmphic 
despatch from the prefect of Toulon 
announced the landing of Napoleon in 
the gulf of St Juan; and soon after 
the full details were received. M. 
Blacas treated the enterprise with con- 
tempt, as the last effort of a madman. 
Louis XVIII. judged differently : from 
the outset he declared that it threat- 
ened the most serious consequences. 
The Duke de Berri, desiious tA glory, 
4Sould not conceal the joy which he felt 
at an event which he doubted not 
would add his name to those of the 
paladins of the monarchy. Three days 
after the first news had been received, 
the confidence of the court continued 
unabated, and exhaled in an indignant 
proclamation,* which proved a feeble 
counterpoise to the heart-stixring ap- 
peals of Napoleon, which were alxeady 

^^ * 'Buonaparte has escaped from the Itlazkd 
ei Elba, where the imprudent mu^aaAmity 
of the allied ■orereigiie had given him a sove- 
reignty, in retorn for the detolatione which 
he had broaght into their dominions. That 
man who, when he obdieated his power, ra> 
tsined aU his ambitioD and his ftury: that 
man, covered with the bk»od of generations^ 
eomes at the end of a year spent seemingly 
in apathy, to strive to dinrnte, in the name 
of his uBorpations and his roassacres^ the 
legitimate and mild authority of the King of 
France. AttheheadofafewhondredltalMos 



beginning to convulse BVsnoe. As,ho^i^ 
ever, the unresisted approach c^ tht 
Emperor to Qrenoble, and the defect 
tion of the garrison of that fortrssi^ 
became known, alarm spread throu^ 
all classes, and even the most devoted 
adherents of the Bourbons began to 
tremble for the results An indeserib* 
able confusion pervaded the court; and 
while the columns of the MoniUwr 
were filled with loyal addresses from 
the marshals, superior officers, and all 
the constituted authorities, that general 
quiver, the invariable preouisor of r^ 
voluti<m, was distinctly visible in all 
classes. A royal prodamataon convoked 
the two Chambers with all possible ex- 
pedition : the Count d'Artois was de- 
spatched, in company with the Duke 
d'Orleans and Marshal Macdonald, to 
Lyons, the former to secure the adhe- 
sion of the ConstitutionalistB, the latter 
to steady the wavering fidelity of the 
army. A special messenger was de- 
spatched to theDuke d'AngouUme, who, 
with the duchess, had recently before 
set off for Bordeaux to celebrate the 
first auniversary of the raising of the 
Royalist standard in that city, to warn 
him of the danger, and the neceasi^ 
of rousing the southern provinces; the 
Duke de Bourbon was sent down to 
La Vendte, to endeavour, hj the great 
name of Condi, to revive the devoted 
fidelity of the peasants of the Bocage; 
while the command of an anny of re- 
serve, to be formed at Essone and Fon- 
taineUeau, destined specially for the 
defence of the capital, was intrusted to 
the Duke de Bern. 

86. QreaJt efforts were mads by the 
court to stimulate a Royalist rssistaDoe ; 
but they were only partiallr successfuL 
Louis went in person to the Chamber 
of Deputies, axui pronounced in person 

and Piedmontese» he has dared again to set 
his foot on that land which bad banished him 
for ever : he wishes to reopen the wounds, 
atiU bat half^doeed, which ha had made, and 
which the hand of the King is healing every 
day. A few treasonable attempts, some 
movements in Italy excited by his inaano 
brother-in-law, inflamed the pride of the 
oowardtv warrior of Foutaineblsou. He ex- 
poses himseii; as he imaginci^ to the death 
of a hero; he will only die that of a traitor. 
France has refected him : he retoms ; Franoa 
will devour Mm."— 3r<mitaw, athMareh 161& 
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a noble address. " In this moment of 
danger," said he, "when the public 
enemy h«s inyaded our country, I come 
into the midst of you to draw closer 
the bonds which unite us together. I 
have again seen my country : I have re- 
conciled it with foreign nations, who will 
prove themselves, be assured, faithful 
to the treaties they have signed. I have 
laboured for the good of my people : I 
have received the most touching marks 
of their love. Can I, at the age of sixty, 
devote my life better than in its de- 
fence ? I fear nothing for myself, there- 
fore. He who has brought the torch 
of civil war bringj^ amongst us also the 
fioouige of foreign warfare : he comes 
^,to plaice our country under a yoke of 
iron; he comes to destroy that con 
jstitutional charter which I have given, 
— ^that charter which will constitute 
my best epitaph in the eyes of poster- 
ity." But it was all in vain. In Paris, 
indeed, the young men of the imiversi- 
ties, aware that France owed to the 
Bourbons its first decided step in the 
path of freedom, which Napoleon would 
speedily frustrate, and that the con- 
scription and wars would soon decimate 
their ranks if the Imperial regime were 
restored, enrolled themselves with alac- 
rity as volunteers. But the youth of 
the country, constituting nine -tenths 
of the physical strength of the nation, 
hung back. They had a latent dread 
of the resumption of the national do- 
mains by the Royalist government, 
because they felt that justice demanded 
their restitution; they identified Napo- 
leon with their cause and that of the 
Revolution, because he had risen from 
their ranks; and they were so tho- 
roughly exhausted by previous wars, 
vthat neither for one party nor the other 
^i^ould they be induced to make any 
-s movement whatever. The great bulk 
-^f the influential citizens in towns were 
. favourable to the government of the 
: Restoration, and entertained a serious 
dread of the resiunption of supreme 
power by Napoleon ; but they were few 
in n\miber,imanned, and undisciplined. 
'The rural population regarded the Bour- 
bons with undisguised aversion; but 
ihey, too, were apathetic, and desired 
^inly to ^znain with their ploughs. 



The whole real strength of the nation, 
at least for an immediate struggle, was 
placed in the army ; and it, with the 
exception of a few regiments of royal 
guards at Paris, was unanimous, in all 
but the superior ranks, in favour of the 
Emperor. It was not difficult to fore- 
see what must be the result of a civil 
war commenced among a people placed 
in such circumstances. 

87. The court, however, waa strongly 
supported, in words at least, by tiie 
manthals and dignified functionaries of 
the empire. Marshal Soult, as minister- 
at-war, issued a vehement proclamation 
to the troops, in which he stigmatised 
the ex-Emperor's enterprise as the work 
of an insensate madman, and conjured 
them by every feeling of honour, pa- 
triotism, and fidelity, to abide by the 
lilied banner.* The columns of the 
MonUeur were loaded for above a fort- 
night with addresses in the same strain 
from the municipality of Paris and the 
other great towns in France, the whole 
courts of law, imiversities, and collies 
in the kingdom : the marshals and offi- 

* " Soldiers I That naan who so lately ab- 
dicated in the £ice of all Europe a usurped 

S>wer of which he made so fatal a use — 
uoDaparte— has descended on the French 
soil, which he should never have seen again. 
What does he desire t Civil war. Whom 
does he seek? Traitors. Where will he find 
them ? Will it be among the soldiei-s, whom, 
ho has deceived and sacrificed a thousand 
times, in misleading their valour? Will it 
be in the bosom of their families, whom his 
bare name fills with a shudder ? Buonaparte 
despises us enough, to think that we are 
capable of abandoning a legitimate and be- 
loved monarch, to share tiia lot of a man 
who is now but an adventurer. He believes 
it, madman that he is ! And his last act of 
insanity reveals him entirely. Soldiers 1 The 
French army is the bravest army in Europe 
—it will also be the most faithful. Let us 
rally round the spotless lilied banner at the 
voice of the father of his people, of the 
worthy inheritor of the virtues of the great 
Henry. He has himself traced to you the 
path which you ought to follow : he has put 
at your head that prince, the model of 
Franch chevaliers, whose happy return to his 
countiy has chased the usurper ttom it, and 
who now sets forth by his presence to de- 
stroy his single and last hope."— Ls Mark- 
CHA L Duo DE Daucatje, MoniteuT, 9th March 
1815 ; and Thibadeau, x. 228, 239. Contrast 
this with Soult's proclamation to his soldiers, 
on March 14, 1814. (caOe, Chap, ixxxm. { 
61X and say what is the consistency or fidel- 
ity of a revolution. 
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oen in command, whether of armies or 
garrisons : in fine, the whole authori- 
ties and constituted bodies throughout 
the monarchy. Recollecting what fol- 
lowed, a more melancholy instance of 
human baseness is not to be found in 
the ft nTiAl* of mankind. Benjamin 
Constant, in an eloquent article in the 
IdoniUeur, thundered against the insen- 
sate madman, who, after hftving thrice 
deserted his faithful followers, now 
sought again to light in Europe the 
torch of war.* Marshal Ney, in parti- 
cular, expressed in the loudest terms 
his indi^iation at the insane attempt 
of the Emperor; and such fiaith did 
the goyemment put in his fidelity, that 
ihey intrusted him with the command 
of the army assembling at Lons-le- 
Saulnier to stop the progress of the 
inyaders. On the 7th March, he pre- 
sented himself at the levee at the Tuil- 
eries to take leave of the King, previous 
to setting out for his command. ** Sire," 
said he, ** I will bring back Buonaparte 
in an iron cage." + " Farewell 1 " re- 
plied the monarch, "I trust to your 
honour and fidelity." These words, 
coming from so renowned a warrior 
and so brave a man, made a great im- 
pression, and nothing was talked of in 
Paris for some days but Marshal Ney, 
his fidelity, and the iron cage. 

88. Mortier received the command 
in the north of France ; Augereau was 

* '* It is he who duriug fourteen yean has 
Tmdermined and destroyed liberty. Ho had 
not for doing so the excuse of recollections : 
he was not bom to the throne. It is his 
fellow-citizens whom he has enchained— his 

Suals he has enchained. What sort of 
»erty does he now promise us? Are we 
not a thousand times more free than under 
his empire? He promises us victory; and 
thrice has he left his troops in Egypt, in 
Spain, in Russia, to the triple agency of cold, 
misery, and despair. He has brought on 
Fhtnoe the humiliation of being invaded ; he 
has lost not only his own conqutots, but 
those we had made before his time. He 
promises us peace, and his name is the signal 
of imiversal war. The people who should 
trust to his word would become the object of 
European hatred ; his triumph would be the 
commencement of a combat for life or death 
with the civilised world." — See Chateau- 
briand, M^moires, vi. 803. 

t The truth of this statement is undoubt- 
ed : Marshal Ney admitted he had said so at 
his subsequent trial— See Prod* de Ney, 87 ; 
and Capsfioub» i 194. 



sent to Nermandy; full powers were 
forwarded to Massena at Toulon; Oudi- 
not was at Marseilles ; and everything 
announced the most vigorous resist- 
ance. But meanwhile the progress of 
Napoleon was unopposed ; defection 
after defection succeeded in the army ; 
and it was unhappily soon apparent 
that the corps of tlurty thousand men, 
which, by direction of Marshal Soult, 
had been formed in echelon on the 
frontier, between Besan9on and Lyons, 
to observe the threatened movements 
of Murat, was giving the most fatal ex- 
amples of disaffection. This circimi- 
stance was immediately ascribed to the 
treacherous forethought of the war 
minister; the clamour daily became 
louder, as the defection of one regiment 
after another was ascertained ; and at 
length it arose to such a heighl^ that he 
was publicly denounced in the Chamber 
of Deputies as a confederate of Napo- 
leon, and obliged to resign his appoint- 
ment. His successor, Clarke, began in 
the right spirit, when, in the order of 
the day announcing his appointment 
to the army, he said, ** No capitulation 
can be entered into without infamy; 
and, sooner or later, without punish- 
ment To what a deplorable illusion 
do those abandon themselves who now 
yield to the voice of a man who is 
coming to tear asunder France by the 
hands of Frenchmen, and abandon it a 
second time to the fire and sword of 
strangers ! " But though a momentary 
confidence was restored by the eneigetic 
conduct of the new war-minister, the 
accounts from the south daUy added 
strength to the melancholy conviction 
that all was lost. The Count d' Artois, 
with the Duke d'Orleans and Marshal 
Macdonald, had arrived at Lyons, the 
second city in the kingdom, and the 
first likely to be exposed to the seduc- 
tion of Napoleon; and though they 
were received with enthusiasm by the 
higher, more opulent, and educated 
classes, yet the lower orders hardly 
attempted to conceal their joy at the 
return of the tricolor standard. The 
National Guard, as usual in all serious 
crises, was divided and irresolute ; while 
the disposition of the soldiers was so 
manif e^ that they refused to obey the 
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orders given for putting the city in a 
state of defence, and already began to 
murmur because they had not been led 
out to join the standard of their beloTed 
Emperor. 

89. It was soon apparent from the 
agitation among the troops, the ardent 
enthusiasm of tlxe inferior ofi5.cerB, and 
the uniyeraal disregai^ of the orders of 
the superior, that the crisis was ap- 
proaching, and that Napoleon might 
ere long be expected on the opposite 
bank of the Rhon& In effect, he soon 
appeared, surrounded by an immense 
concourse of soldiers, national guards, 
and peasants, on the road leading from 
Port-BeauYoisin. The Count d'Artois, 
on being informed by the prefect that 
the case was hopeless, left Lyons, and 
retired on the road to Paris. Macdonald 
waited a little longer, but without being 
able to produce any impression on the 
troops ; and hardly had he left the city, 
when Napoleon, at the head of his ad- 
vanced guard, entered the suburb of 
La Guillotidre, and amidst the enthu- 
siastic cheers of an immense crowd, 
composed for the most part of the low- 
est class of the inhabitants, was con- 
ducted to the palace of the archbishop, 
where he received the keys of the city. 
None of the constituted authorities, 
however, and few of the respectable 
citizens, attended his levee. This great 
success at once gave the Emperor the 
command of the centre of France ; emis- 
saries joined him from aU quarters, and 
were despatched by him in all direc- 
tions ; and he opexdy assumed the di- 
rection of the government. 

90. Considering himself as now vir- 
tually in possession of the supreme 
authority, he issued three decrees, the 
first dissolving the Chambers of Peers 
and of Deputies, enjoining the deputies 
to return forthwith to their homes, and 
convoking the electoral colleges for an 
extraordmary assembly in the May en- 
suing ; the second banishing anew the 
whole emigrants returned to France, 
who had not already obtained lett^n of 
amnesty from the imperial or republi- 
can governments ; the third abolishing 
titles of honour and nobility, and re- 
storing the whole laws of the Constitu- 
ent J^aewiblj in that respect, under 



reservation of those who had obtained 
titles for national serriees, and which 
had been verified at the oounciL By 
a fourth decree, not less important than 
the former, the whole emigrant officers 
in the army who had received commis- 
sions since 1st April 1814 were struck 
off the list, and ihe minister-at-war was 
absolutely prohibited from granting 
them any pay, even £or past services. 
These decrees at once indicated the 
spirit of the government of the Hun- 
dred Days, which was never departed 
from during the whole of their continu- 
ance. It was no longer the Imperial 
conqueror, whose will was law, and who 
was striving to reconstruct the scat- 
tered fragments of monarchical power, 
who was at the head of afiSidrs. It was 
the Consul of the Revolution who waa 
now in the ascendant ; and the Emperor, 
constrained by misfortune to court the 
alliance of those whom of all men he 
most cordially detested, was glad to 
purchase the passive acquiescence of 
the nation, by the adoption of principles 
which he had spent his life in com- 
bating. 

91. Meanwhile, Marshal Ney travelled 
rapidly, on the way to the army, to 
Auzerre, where he alighted at the hotel 
of M. Gkimotte, the prefect, his brother* 
in-law, and a warm partisan of Napo- 
leon. Doubts were there, for the fiirst 
time, instiUed into the marshal's mind 
as to the possibility of upholding the 
cause of the Bourbons ; and these in- 
creased as he advanced nearer to Lyons, 
and perceived the vehement fermenta- 
tion which was arising in all ihe towns 
and among the troops, on the approadi 
of Napoleon. The Emperor, well aware 
of the vacillating and irresolute char- 
acter of his lieutenant everywhere but 
on the field of battle, besieged him in- 
cessantly with emissaries, who repre- 
sented the cause of the Bourbons as 
irrevocably ruined, appealed to his old 
recollections, andrepeated with warmth, 
" The Emperor has no rancour against 
you ; he stretches out his arms to re- 
ceive you ; he agrees with you as to 
the stranger : there will be no more 
war : the national principles are about 
to triumph." These earnest appeals 
from his old companion in arms proved 
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too gtroxkg for the fidelity of the mar- 
ahaL In charity to so brave an enemy, 
let the British historian adopt the ver- 
sion of his deplorable and disgraoeful 
treachery which he himself has given. 
''I had, in fact," said he at his trial, 
** timiftd the hand of the Einff, Hj« ma. 
jesty having presented it to me when 
he wished me a good journey; the 
descent of Buonaparte appeared to me 
80 extravagant that I spoke of it with 
indignation, and made use in truth of 
the expression of the iron cage. In 
the ni^t of the 18th of Mardh—down 
to which time I protest my fidelity — ^I 
received a proclamation drawn by Na- 
poleon, which I signed. Before reading 
it to l^e troops, I read it to Qeneral 
Bourmont, who was of opinion that it 
was necessaiy to join Buonaparte, and 
that the Bourbons had committed such 
f oUies that they could no longer be sup- 
ported.'* On the 14th, accordingly, the 
fatal proclamation was published to the 
troops, which afterwanls cost him his 
life, and has for ever disgraced his me- 
mory.* France was far indeed from 
the days when the Chevalier Bayard, 
addressing the Constable de Bourbon 
with dying voice, when stretohed on 

* "Offioen and soldiera ! the cause of the 
Boorbone is irrevocably lost I The legitimate 
dyxutfty which the French nation has adopted 
is about again to mount the throne ; it ia to 
the Emperor Napoleon, our sovereign, tkkt 
it alone belongs to reign over this bemitifal 
eountry. What care we whe^er the no- 
blesse of the Bourbons shall determine a^un 
to emigrate or remain amongst usT The 
•acred caxise of liberty and of our inde- 
pendenee shall no longer be bleated by their 
presence. They have sou^^t to wither our 
militarv laurels* but they are deceived. 
Those laurels are the fruit of noble toils, 
which are for everengraveu in our memories, 
fioldiers I the time has gone by when man- 
kind were to be governed by stifling their 
voice; liberty triumphs at last, and Napo- 
leon, oar august Emperor, is about to eetab- 
lidi it for ever. Let this noble cause hence- 
forth be ours, and that of all Frenchmen ; 
let all the brave men whom I have the 
honour to command be penetrated with that 
great tmtb. Soldiensl I haveoftenledyou 
to viotory ; now I am about to imite you to 
that immortal phalanx which Napoleon leads 
to Paris, and which will arrive there in a few 
days ; and there our hopes and our happi- 
ness will be for ever realised. Ftse TAnpe- 
rmr r*—Le Mariehal de VBiwpirt, Prince ds 
LA MosKWA, LonsAe-Saeulnier^ 18th Harch 
1815; Mimiteur, 21st March 1816; and 
Capctiovs, i. S1&. 



the wayside in the valley of Aosta, with 
his eyes fixed on the cross of his sword- 
hilt, said, "Pity not me; pity thoaa 
who fight against their king, their ooim* 
try, and their oath." 

92. Ney himself read the prodamar 
tion to his troops, and as soon as it ww 
over, threw his hat in the air, waved 
his sabre, and cried ** Vive VEvf^temuirf* 
The enthusiasm of the soldiers knew 
no bounds; the -ptrnAa^ drttmmei% 
and inferior officers of all the r^giment% 
foot and horse, mixed, crowded in e^ 
stasy round the Marshal to express tbsir 
gratitude; caps and sabres were waved 
aloft in air, with frantic joy. But the 
superior officers kept aloof ; and many 
honourable men, partioulariy Lecourbe 
and Beauregard, openly expressed their 
detestation at a step whidi, recalling the 
shameless treachery of the Pnstoviaa 
Guards in the lower empire, had for 
ever disgraced the French army. The 
defection of Ney, which was immedi- 
ately followed by that of his whole 
army, proved at onoe fatsl to the royal 
authority. Not only was there no 
longer any obstacle whatever to the 
approach of Napoleon to Paris, but 
eveiy possible facility was afforded to 
it ; for, the troops sent out to oppose 
him having all joined the Imperial 
standards, he was advancing at the head 
of a formidable force to the capitaL 
Nor were affaiiB less menacing in the 
northern and eastern provinca& In the 
former, Lefebvre-Desneuettes, having 
set out from Parisfor that purpose, had 
penetrated into La F^, corrupted its 
garrison, and having been checked by 
the fimmesB and fidehly of Qenend 
Abouville, the governor, renewed his 
attempts on tbs principal towns of 
Picardy, the gaxrisons of which were 
with difficulty retained in their duty; 
Meanwhile d'Erlon, at Lille, led out Ida 
troops on the road to Paris to join in 
the conspiracy ; but he was met on the 
way lyjr Mortier, on his road to take the 
oomiEAnd in the northern fortresses^ 
sent back to Lille, aaud arrested. It 
was by this f ortoaate event alone thsi 
the means of escape were left open to 
the royal inoSkf, 

98. In this eoctvemity the measures ol 
the govecmnfint were as vigorous asthft 
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exigent of <ihe circumstancee requir- 
ed ; but all their efforts were rendered 
unayaUing from the want of any armed 
force to defend the throne. The Cham- 
ber of Deputies met, in pursuance of 
the summons of the King ; loyal ad- 
dresses were carried by a vast majority, 
thanks in profusion voted to the offi- 
cers and soldiers who, in this trying 
crisis, had adhered to their duty and 
their oaths ; the garrisons of Antibes 
and La Fdre were declared to have 
deserved well of their country ; Mar- 
shals Macdonaldand Mortier received 
the warmest applause from both houses ; 
and the court for a brief season flatter- 
ed themselves that by these measures, 
and the influence of the legislature on 
the public mind, the progress of trea- 
son in the army and disaffection in the 
people would be arrested. The intre- 
pid Royalists, with Chateaubriand and 
Harmont at their head, proposed to 
send the royal family into different 
parts of France, and retain only the king 
in Paris, to barricade the streets, and 
summon the national guards from 
the provinces for his defence. " Let 
us," said Chateaubriand, ''linethe quays 
and terraces of the palace with cannon. 
Let Buonaparte attack us if he dare in 
that position ; let him bombard Paris 
if- he chooses ; let him render himself 
odious to the entire population, and 
we shall see the resiilt. Let us re- 
sist only three days, and victory is our 
own. The king defending himseH in his 
palace, will awaken a imiversal enthu- 
siasm. If he must die, let the last ex- 
ploit of Napoleon be the murder of an 
old man. Louis XVIIL, in sacrificing 
his life, will gain the only battle he has 
fought : he will gain it for the human 
race." But it was all in vain. The 
Chamber felt its weakness against the 
only armed force in the kingdom. The 
time was past when a vote of the legis- 
lature could make the arms drop from 
the soldiers' hands; the Revolution 
had accustomed them to violent changes 
in the government ; the Prsetorian 
Guards laughed at votes of the Cham- 
bers, and were resolved to have an Em- 
peror of their own selection. The 
fatal news of the treachery of Marshal 
Key, and the defection of his troops, | 



paralysed every heart It at once de* 
monstrated that the army had deter- 
mined to place the Emperor on the 
throne, and that all hope for the Royal- 
ists was lost. Driven from every other 
position, the government endeavoured: 
to stop the movement by frequent and 
earnest appeals to the charter, whid^ 
were carried by great majorities in both 
Chambers, by whom Kapoleon was 
denounced as a public enemy. But 
what was the charter to an impassion- 
ed soldiery, or the denunciation of the 
conqueror by the legislature to th& 
rutUess veterans who sighed for the re- 
storation of the glory, license, and plun- 
der to which he had accustomed them f 

94. Every post brought accounts of 
the desertion of fresh bodies of men, 
and the universal transport which had 
seized upon the army. The defection 
of Lyons, and of Ney in Burgundy, 
determined the troops assembled as 
the last reserve at Essonne and Fon- 
tainebleau ; and the despatches of the 
Duke de Berri and Marshal Oudinot, 
who commanded them, announced that 
they could no longer be relied on. As 
a last resource, the aged king appealed 
to the honour and lojalty of &e French 
character; but in vain. ''I have pledged 
myself," said he, " to the allied sove- 
reigns for the fidelity of the army in 
the face of Europe. If Napoleon tri- 
umphs, five hundred thousand strangers 
will inunediately inundate France. You 
who follow at tiiis moment other stan- 
dards than mine, I see in you nothing 
but children led astray ; abjure your 
error ; come and throw yourselves into 
the arms of your father, and I pledge 
my honour that all shall be fozgotten."^ 
Vain words ! The army rejected with 
contempt the proffered amnesty; the 
Chamber of Deputies in vain called on 
the youth of fSrance to imitate those 
of Prussia, and enrol themselves for 
the defence of their country. Fruitless 
was the promise that the approaching 
campaign should count triple to the 
troops, and a national recompense be 
awarded to those who distinguished 
themselves by their fidelity. All, all 
was shattered against the treason and 
revolt of the army. 

95, At length Uie fatal hour arrived. 
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On the 19th ICardi a reyiewof the na- 
tiooAl and royal guards took place : 
but few of the former, and still fewer 
volunteers, were to be seen ; and after 
it was over, the latter, instead of taking 
the road to Fontainebleau, as had been 
announced, to combat the enemy, de- 
filed by that to Beauyais, eyidently to 
coyer the retreat of the royal family. 
At dinner, the king announced to the 
few faithful friends who still adhered 
to him, that he was about to abandon 
the Tmleries. Tears fell from eyeiy 
eye ; the mournful prospect of a second 
exile, of France subjected again to 
militaiy despotism, vanquished, over- 
run, and probably partitioned, aroae 
in gloomy prospective to eveiy mind. 
The king, c«lm and resigned, addressed 
a few words of comfort to each, and, 
after making a few neceaaary arrange- 
ments, signed a proclamation disBolving 
the Chambers, directing the members 
forthwith to separate, and to assemble 
again at such place as the king should 
appoint This proclamation, drawn 
up on the ni^ht of the 19th, appeared 
in the J/oniteur of the 20th, when 
Ftois was, literally speaking, without a 
government; for the king and ro^ 
umily departed at midnight, takmg 
the road to Beauvais. They travelled 
rapidly; by noon on the 20th they 
were at Abbeville, and in the evening 
at Lille, the capital of French Flan- 
ders. There they received proo& of 
fidelity to which, in old France, they 
had long been strangers. The inha- 
Intants, untouched by the profligacy 
of the Revolution, crowded round the 
illustrious exiles with imfeigned en- 
thusiasm, and manifested such sym- 
pathy, that the king was induced to 
establish his residence there for a 
few days; and more than one royal 
ordinance bears date from that place. 
Louis, in that extremity, and on the 
verge of his dominions, evinced the in- 
herent firmness of his race. He abat- 
ed nothing of his lofty bearing, would 
not abandon an iota of his hereditary 
rights : he seemed to say — " You may 
kill me, but you cannot kill the ages 
engraven on my forehead.'* It was 
soon discovered, however, that the gar- 
rison could not be trusted. In vain 



Iffarwhals Maodonaldand Mortier exert- 
ed themselves, with an energy worthy 
of the ancient loyalty and present war- 
like renown of the Ftench anny, to re- 
tain the troops in the path of their 
duty. The contagion was universal; 
the intelligence that Napoleon had en- 
tered Paris, rendered the excitement 
irresistible ; the men maintained that it 
was intended to give them up to the 
stranger, and louSy declared that they 
would not imbrue their hands in the 
blood of their fellow-soldiers. Mean- 
while, the royal guard and volunteers 
who had followed the king into French 
Flanders, worn out by marching, mis- 
led by perfidy, repelled from every for- 
tified gate, melted away, or disappear- 
ed ; and '^e imhappy Louis, fipH jifiy 
treachery and disHiiifection thickenings 
on all sides aroimd him, was glad to 
leave Lille, abandon the French terri- 
tory, and take the road by Ypres to 
Qhent, where he established his court 
on the 25th, and remained during the 
melancholy period of the Hundred 
Days. 

96. Meanwhile Napoleon travelled 
so rapidly from Lyons that his faith- 
ful Quard could not keep up with hia 
carriage, and on the 19th he reached 
Fontainebleau. He has himself de- 
scribed the journey from Frejus to 
Paris as being the happiest period of 
his life : and it is not surprising that 
it was so ; for it at once restored his 
fortunes and penetrated his heart : it 
was prodigal of enthusiasm and redo- 
lent of joy ; it banished melancholy and 
revived hope. During that enchanting 
journey the Emperor seemed to tread 
on air. Borne aloft on the enthusiasm 
of the soldiers and the ardour of a por- 
tion of the people, he literally flew to 
empire: the throne of the Bourbons 
sank before his approach, the glories of 
the Empire seemed to re-descend upon 
his brows. Such was the rapture which 
this marvellous resurrection inspired 
in his mind, that it was not even for a 
moment damped by the sight of Fon- 
tainebleau, and the spot where he had 
addressed his faithful Guard, [ante, Ch. 
Lxzxix. § 26]. With almost infantine 
joy he wandered over the splendid 
apartments of the palace, the succes- 
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of hiB feitiTity amd hiB 
wretohedneaB, and cozivaried famiiiar- 
ly -wi^ hiB attendants on the beauty 
ef the undulated outlme of the for- 
est, and the vast marble basins where 
the swasu exhibited tiieir stately phi- 
mage. 

97. It -was not suiprising that sadi 
all-absorbing transports had seized liie 
mind of the Elmperor, for the intelli- 
gence from Palis exeeeded his most 
mLTigniTiA expectations. Couriers from 
La^ilette, the postmaster, who had 
long secretly, and now openly, espoused 
his cause, announced, early on the 
morning of the 20th, that the king and 
royal ^ooily had left the Tuileries the 
idght before, and that the Emperor's 
arrival was anxiously expected. He 
set out, in consequence, at two o'clock 
in the afternoon, but purposely delayed 
his progress, so that it was a quarter to 
nine at night before his carriage enter- 
ed the court of the Tuileries. This 
was done in order that the population 
of the capital, with the majority of 
whom the Emperor was well aware he 
was not popular, should not be made 
acquainted with his arrival, and ao- 
oonlingly they remained in ignorance 



of it. Bat the doors of the pa2aee, and 
the ^ole inner court of the Carrousel, 
from the triumphal andi to the foot of 
1^ great staircase, were filled with a 
crowd of generals, officers, and soldiers, 
who were in the secret, and who receiv- 
ed their beloved ehicuE with the most 
unboimded transportsol joy. The mo- 
ment that the carriage stopped he was 
seized by those next the door, borne 
aloft in their arms, amidst deafening 
cheers, through a dense and brilliant 
crowd of epaulettes, hurried literally 
above the heads of itke throng up the 
great stair into the saloon of reception, 
wliere a splendid array of the ladles of 
the imperial courts adorned with a pro- 
fusion of violet bouquets, half -concealed 
in the richest laces, received him with 
transports, and imprinted fervent kisses 
on his cheeks, his hands, and even his 
dress. Never was such a scene wit- 
nessed in history. If it was not such 
a demonstration of national enthusiasm, 
it was more personally gratifying than 
the English joy at the return of Charles 
II. ; for it was not the gratitude of a 
people for the restoratiion of a govern- 
ment, but the transports of a party for 
the return of a maiL 
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1. Kafoleon might well have asked 
on this night, like Voltaire on his last 
return to Paris, whether they meant to 
make him die of joy ; and he has with- 
out doubt truly described this day as 
the most ddightfol of his life. But it 
was also his last of immixed satisfac- 
tion. After the transports of the first 
reception were over, and he retired to 
rest in the imperial apartments of the 
Tuileries, he had leisure to reflect on 
the situation in which he was plaoad, 



and the means he possessed of maintain* 
ing his position on the dizzy pinnacle on 
which he was again elevated. On land- 
ing in the gulf of 9t Juan, his first 
words had been ** YoUk le Congrte dia- 
sous ; " * but he had too much penetra- 
tion not to be aware that the effect 
would be just the revecse : that his re- 
turn would at once terminate all the 
divisions, and stm aH the jealousies 
which weora beginning to alienate tfao 
• " Here is the Congrew diMolvad.** 
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European sovneigns ; «ad that Iq^oiib 
«8 fonnidablfi as those beneath which 
he had abeadj funk would ere long 
inundate hie dominiona. To meet the 
forces of coalesced Europe, the means 
at his dlBposal were fearfully diminish- 
ed. Kothing, indeed, could exceed the 
«idour and enthusiasm of the army and 
of the imperial fuaotionaiies, and he 
could reckon with certainty on their 
cordial support ; but the troops under 
3rma did not exceed a hundred thou- 
sand, and even if the whole yete- 
rans were recalled to his standards, 
their number would not be more than 
doubled. The civil empLoyit were in- 
capable of forming a corps in the field; 
and, amidst aU the transports of his 
journey from St Juan, he haA peroeiTed, 
with secret disquietude, that his sup- 
porters were chiefly to be found in the 
Tcry lowest dass, and that the more 
respectable peasants in the coun^, 
and citbeisLS in the towns, ganed witii 
silent wonder on his progress. The 
want of any cordial demonstration of 
Attachment in Paris itself, save among 
the military, his immediate adherents, 
and the lowest of the people, had struck 
him with astonishment. Oenenl sup- 
port from the physical strength of the 
nation be could not hope for : the re- 
collection of the conscription was too 
recent, the horror at war too strong, 
the exhaustion of the military popula- 
tion too complete, to penmt any effec- 
tual aid ; and, strange to say, the 
migh^ conqueror who had been borne 
to the throne on the shoulders of the 
army, found his diief embairassment 
to aorise &om the want of military re- 



2. The very next morning showed 
on what an altered and precarious foot- 
ing his authority was now placed. The 
whole tio<^ in Paris, indeed, assem- 
bled with tunraltuous joy in the court 
of the Tuileries; en&usiastic cheers 
burst icota tlMin when the Emperor 
aj^peored; and they received with rap- 
ture the veterans of the Old Guard, 
who had now been forwarded by post- 
borses frcMn Lyons, and whose sun- 
burnt visages, worn fi^ioes, and dirty 
gaimeats, iliowed iiie fatigues they had 
undogone in keeping 1]^ with the rapid 



advance of ^taax ohiel But when he 
06 to make his appointments for the 
actual government, a veiy different dis- 
position manifested itself. Hie impe- 
rial party were all in raptures at Na* 
poleon's retwn ; but very few among 
them were willing to accept the peril- 
ous honour of a situation of responsi- 
bility in his government. A se<»^ 
sense of their sbsmeful texgivensations ; 
a feeling that they were disgraced in 
the eyes of Europe, by ilieir succes- 
sive treacheries to the Empire and the 
Restomtion ; a clear peroeption of the 
danger with which any prominent si- 
tuation would be attended under this 
second revdutionaiy dynasty, k^t al- 
most all the leading men in the outset 
aloof from his service. Fouch€ was 
the first person he sent for : it was a 
signal proof to what straits the Empe- 
ror was reduced, when he was obliged 
to commence with the old blood-stained 
regicide, for whose treaohexy to him- 
se& he had f ormeriy said with trutii, 
that the scaffold would have been the 
appropriate punishment* 

3. Fouch^, aware of his importance 
as the head of the old republican party, 
upon whose temporary alliance with 
the army the Emperor^s power was en- 
tirely founded, made his own terms. 
He at first proposed that he should be 
made minister of foreign affidrs; but 
Napoleon was desirous that he should 
return to his old situation as head of 
the police, to which he at length ac- 
ceded, from a beli^, which the event 
proved to be well founded, ti^t it would 
give him the entire command of the 
interior. Cambac^rds was ofifered the 
situation of minister of justice ; he at 
once declined it, and was only prevailed 
(m to accept, on the engagement that 
he should not be called on to take part 
in any political measures. Even Caul- 
aJncourt reused tiie portfolio of minis- 
ter of foreign affairB ; he was too well 
aware of the ban under which he would 
be laid by l^e potentates of Europe, to 
undertake its responsibility. M. Mol6 
resolutely declined the same office, and 
frankly avowed to the Emperor that he 

* '* Duke of Oinmto, your head ought to 
fall upon the scaffold."— Fouche, Mtmoirs, 
L 417, 418. 
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thought the drama was concluded, that 
the dead could not be resuscitated. 
Napoleon admitted the immense diffi- 
culties of his situation, and that they 
proceeded chiefly from the impracti- 
cable character of the party with which 
he WSU3 linked in the civil administra- 
tion of the empire. As a pledge of his 
adoption of their principles, he appoint- 
ed Camot minister of the interior, with 
direction of the whole organisation of 
the national guard; Caukincourt, by 
his positive command, was compelled to 
accept the portfolio of foreign affairs, 
as Haret, by a similar compulsion, was 
that of secretary of state; while Da- 
voust, who had been in disgrace dur- 
ing the whole of the Restoration, with- 
out difficulty accepted the situation of 
minister-at-war. 

4. The same disinclination for office 
— a most unusual and ominous circum- 
stance in France — was manifested in 
all the inferior departments of govern- 
ment. The situation of prefect, for- 
merly solicited with such eagerness, and 
accepted with such gratitude, became 
now so much the object of aversion, 
that it was bestowed on persons who 
would never have been deemed compe- 
tent, or who had been actually dis- 
graced, under the imperial government. 
Among the rest M. Frochot, who had 
been so severely stigmatised by the 
Emperor for his weaJbiess in the con- 
spiracy of Malet, [ante, Chap, lxxiv. § 
42], reappeared as prefect of the de- 
pejrtments of the Rhone. A general 
stupor prevailed in all the provinces — 
even those of which the inhabitants 
had in the first instance manifested the 
greatest joy at the Emperor's return. 
The people of the eastern provinces in 
particular, among whom the revolu- 
tionary spirit had always been most 
ardent, and who, from their localities 
having been the theatre of war during 
the last invasion, were most exasperated 
against the Allies, were thimderstruck 
by the declaration of the Congress of 
Vienna of the 13th march, and con- 
templated with undisguised apprehen- 
sion a return of the innumerable hordes 
of Cossacks and Calmucks, from whom 
they had so recently been delivered, to 
ravage their fields. Anxiety and dis- 



quietude pervaded the whole of France, 
tiie result partly of shame, partly of 
distrust, partly of terror. It was evi- 
dent that the once colossal power of 
the Emperor had been irrevocably 
shaken by his first overthrow, and con- 
sequent abdication ; confidence at once 
in his good fortune and his stability of 
character was at an end ; while the effi- 
ciency and vigour of his administra- 
tion was essentially impaired by the 
alliance, evidently forced, which had 
taken place between him and the Ja- 
cobins, and the admission of many of 
the most dangerous of their faction in- 
to the most important offices of govern- 
ment. 

5. The march of Napoleon to the 
capital had been so rapid, that the pro- 
vinces were in great part ignorant of 
his having advanced beyond Grenoble, 
when they were informed of his 
arrival at Paris. Thus their inhabi- 
tants were stupified by this portentous 
event; and in the south and west at^ 
least, far from being disposed to trans- 
fer their allegiance, and trample under 
feet their oaths, at the beck of the 
Praetorian Guards of the capital, 
Guienne, Languedoc, Provence, and 
Bordeaux spontaneously took up arms. 
The Duke d'Angouldme, in the south- 
em provinces, actively commenced the 
organisation and direction of the new 
levies ; while the presence of the 
Duchess at Bordeaux, whither she had 
gone, as already noticed, to be present 
at the anniversary of the 12th March, 
when the Royalist standard was first 
hoisted in that city, roused to the 
highest pitch the loyal enthusiasm of 
its inhabitants. Such was the ardour 
which her character and the chivalrous 
gallantry of her bearing excited, that 
fifteen thousand national guards, in 
that city and its department alone, 
declared for her ; and even the troops 
of the line in the adjoining forts of 
Blaye and Chateau-Trompette, whom 
she passed in review, seemed to hav» 
caught the generous flame, and to in- 
cline at least to support her cause. At 
Toulon the Duke d'AngoulSme was 
most favourably received, both by the 
regular soldiers and the national guards ; 
Marshal Massena, who commanded 
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there, remained finn in his allegiance ; 
and so nnanimons was the desire to 
resist the imperial government, that 
the old Republicans stood side by side 
in the volunteer ranks with the young 
Royalists. Encouraged by these fav- 
ourable appearances, avast but withal 
skilfully combined plan of operations 
was concerted. It was agreed that the 
army of the south, fifteen thousand 
strong, should march in two divisions, 
the one by Avignon and Valence, the 
other by Gap and Qrenoble, on Lyons, 
the common centre of their operations ; 
while the anny of Bordeaux, of equal 
strength, should move towards La 
Vendue and Brittany, and awaken the 
dormant but inextinguishable loyalty 
of the western provinces. 

6. How formidable, widespread, and 
well-combined soever this movement 
undoubtedly was, it was soon shattered 
against the treaison of the army, the 
magic of the Emperor's name, and the 
deplorable subjection of the provinces 
to Paris, which had resulted from 
the centralisation of the Revolution. 
Grouchy, whose former seal for the 
Bourbons, and recent desertion of their 
cause, was a sufficient guarantee for his 
fidelity, was sent wi& all the troops 
he could collect at Lyons against the 
Duke d'Angouldme ; while Clausel, 
whose republican principles had long 
kept him in comparative disgrace with 
the Emperor at the zenith of his for- 
tunes, was despatched with a large 
body of men, drawn together in the 
central provinces, agamst the Duchess. 
The instructions of both officers were 
brief and simple — " to put an end at 
Any sacrifice to the civil war." The un- 
bounded sway of the Emperor with ^e 
soldiers rendered this a more easy task 
than had been anticipated. Marching 
through the central provinces, and dis- 
tributing everywhere the Emperor's 
proclamations, Clausel soon rallied the 
whole troops of the line there to his 
standard, and approached tbe Gironde 
with so formidable a force, that the re- 
gular soldiers in the forts of Bordeaux 
were entirely paralysed. They all de- 
elared that, although they would not 
permit anv injury to be done to the 
Duchess, they would not combat against 



their comrades in arms. In vain, with 
the spirit of Maria Theresa, she appeal- 
ed to their loyalty, their oaths, their 
patriotism, and every feeling which 
could rouse men of honour ; she ad- 
dressed not the simple and loyal Hun- 
garians, but the corrupted and demo- 
ralised French. A moiimful silence, 
interrupted only by isolated demon- 
strations of attachment, met all her 
heroic appeals ; and with a heart pene- 
trated with grief, she was obliged to 
leave the city and embark on board a 
British vessel, which soon conveyed 
her far from the treason of her coun- 
try to the more faithful shores of Eng- 
land. 

7. The efforts of the Duke d'Angou- 
ldme in the southern provinces, though 
attended in the end with no better 
success, were, in the outset, of a more 
encouraguxg description. The chief 
Royalist army there, under the com- 
mand of the Duke in person, advanced 
in the beginning of April from Tou- 
louse, eight thousand strong, composed 
for the most part of national guards, 
towards Valence, and defeated a body 
of regular soldiers at the bridge of La 
Drome. Encouraged by the successful 
result of this action, in which he dis- 
played equal courage and conduct, the 
prince advanced to Valence and threat- 
ened Lyons. This was a very serious 
matter, and gave much uneasiness to 
Napoleon. He was no sooner informed 
of it, by telegraph, than he despatched 
Grouchy to tiiat city, with full powers 
to combat or negotiate, but with the 
most positive instructions, at all haz- 
ards, to terminate the civil war. This 
soon became no difficult matter. While 
the principal army, which advanced by 
Valence, was gaining this success, the 
second Royalist corps, under General 
Emouf, occupied Sisteron, and ad- 
vanced to Gap, on the same road which 
Napoleon had so recently traversed. 
But there the men were so moved by 
the accounts which they received from 
the peasants of his marvellous progress, 
and the proclamations from his nervous 
pen which they saw placarded on the 
walls, thatthe regular soldiersall mount- 
ed the tricolor cockade, and declared for 
the cause of Napoleon. 
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8. By ihia defeetion the rig^t ilank 
of the Duke d'AngovltaM was uneoT- 
ered ; Qrouchy was edyancmg -wiih a 
powerful force in front from Lyons ; 
and, at the tame time, intelUgence ar- 
rived that Qeneral Qilly, with member 
body of regular troops, was marchii^ 
teom Nismes upon the Font St Esprit 
to cut off his retreat. In these circum- 
stances, to retire became unavoidable ; 
and no sooner had the retrograde move- 
ment commenced, than the hatred of 
the peasants of Dauphiny to the Royal- 
ist cause, and to their ancient enemies 
the Provengals, bn^e out on all sides 
with such vehemence, that the situa- 
tion of the prince became extremely 
critical The obvious danger of a 
pnnce of the blood-royal falling into 
the hands of Napoleon, now induced 
the Duke's generals to urge him in the 
strongest manner to provide for his in- 
dividual safety, which he might easily 
have done by escaping into the adjoin- 
ing provinces of Piedmont ; but he 
positively refused, with true honour, 
to separate from his companions in 
arms. A convention was therefore 
proposed to General Gilly at Pont St 
Esprit, and at once agreed to, by which 
it was stipulated that the royal army 
should lay down its arms and be dis- 
banded, and an entire amnesty be 
awarded to all persons engaged in the 
enterprise^ Grouchy, however, would 
not ratify the capitulation, and at first 
retained the Duke in captivity in de- 
fiance of its provisions. The first tele- 
grap^c despatch announced the con- 
duinon of the capitnlati<m, and Maret 
prevailed on Napoleon to ratify it. A 
few hours after, a second telegraidiic 
dea^tch declared that Grouchy had not 
ratified the convention; but Monnier, 
the undersecretary of state, did not 
communicate it to the Emperor till the 
evening, by which time, in consequence 
of the answer to the firsts the prince 
was already free. A violent ebullition 
of the imperial wrath immediately tock 
place ; but it was soon over, and Na- 
poleon was secretly rejoiced in the end 
that he was saved the necessity of act- 
ing with severity towards a descendant 
<^ Heniy lY. Soon alter, the Duke 
de Bourbon retired from Ia Yend^ 



where he had fuled in excitiBg any in- 
surreetion: resistanoe speedily disap- 
peered on all sides ; and on the 2(Hk 
April a hundred guns, discharged from 
the Invalides, and repeated from all 
the fortresses of France, announced 
that the civil war was terminated, and 
the imperial authority ev er y wh ere re- 
establiahed. To the honour of Niq>o- 
leon, it must be added, that no ezeca- 
tioDB or bloodshed stained his restora- 
tion ; and ihat, with the exception of 
a few measures of police agamst the 
emigrants and Royid Guards, and the 
vigorous application of tiie laws against 
the Bourbons, no measures of severity 
marked the commencement of the 
Hundred Days. 

9. The Emperor's authority was now 
fully established in France ; but it waa 
not in France that the real obstacles 
to his sovereignty were to be found. It 
was at Vienna that tiie enemies alone car 
pable of overturning his empire existed ; 
and the intelligence of his marvdlous 
successes, by revealingthe hitherto un^ 
suspected extent of the sway Tiiiich he 
still had over the French army, only 
made more apparent to them the no* 
cessity of the most vigorous measures 
for his overthrow. The Powers in this 
crisis acted with a vigour and unanimity 
worthy of the highest praise, and which 
in the end prov^ the salvation of Eu> 
rope. Calmly measuring with prophetie 
eye the extent of the danger, they saw, 
in the elevation of Napoleon to the 
throne on the bueUers of the troops, 
the clearest proof that he would in&l- 
UUy be driven to war. They- perceived 
that a rapacious soldiery, which hailed 
his rotum as the restoration of the days 
of their glory, would never be at rest 
till again pluioged into conquest ; and 
that, even if the Ethiopian had dianged 
his skin and the leopud his spots, and 
the Emperor wero really desirous of 
peace, he would inevitably be forced 
into hostilities by the passions and ne- 
cessities of his followers. Proceeding 
on these principles, the declaration of 
I3th March was not allowed to remain 
a dead letter ; and on the 25th Maroh 
a treaty was concluded, which in effect 
revived the treaty of Chaumont) for the 
preservation of Europe from the re^ 
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iMw«d dangtn which now menaoed it 
By it the cftbinetB of Riuua, Pnuaia, 
Austna, and Qre«b Britain "engaged 
to unite their f oroaa against Buon^puie 
and his laction, in order to prevent him 
from again troubling the peace of £u- 
zope: mey agreed to furnish a hundred 
and eighty thousand men each for the 
proseotttion of the war, of which a 
tenth was to be oavaliy, and, if neces- 
sary, to draw forth their whole military 
forces of every description." By a se- 
cret treaty concluded on the same day, 
it was solemnly stipulated that the con- 
tracting parties should not lay down 
their arms till they had effected the 
complete destruction of Napoleon. The 
ratifications of this treaty were ex- 
changed on the 25th ApiU ; and, within 
a fortnight after, it was acceded to by 
all the leaser powers in Europe. The 
contingent of Bavaria was fixed at sixty 
thousand men — that of Piedmont at 
thirty thousand — that of Hanover at 
twenty-six thousand. 

10. The forces at the disposal of the 
coalition were immense. According to 
the returns which were laid before the 
Congress in their secret sittings, of the 
militsry resources of the European 
statea banded in this allisnce, the num- 
ber of troops which they covdd dispose 
of for active operations, without unduly 
diminishing the garrison and other 
services in their respective interiors, 
amounted to the enormous number of 
nine hundred and eighty-six thousand 
men.* Germany, arrayed in the Gter- 
manio eonlederation, was to take a part 
in this great alUanoe worthy of its vast 
strragth and ancient renown ; and the 
forces ci its lesser powen, animated by 
eiperienoed wrongs and inspired by re- 
oent victory, promiMd to be of a very 



different mould from the old and un- 
willing contingents of the Empira After 
making every reasonable deduction for 
the sick, absent, and non-efficient, it was 
calculated that six hundred thousand 
efiective men might be brought to bear 
on the Rhine, the Alps^ and the Flemish 
frontier early in June. In a secret 
meeting, held at Vienna on the 81st 
March, it was resolved forthwith to 
form three great armies, by which ao- 
tive operations were to be commenced 
as soon as possible : the first, of two 
hundred and nzty-five thousand, chiefly 
Austrians and Bavarians, on the Upper 
Rhine, under Schwartienbeig ; the ssr 
cond, of a hundred and fifty-five thou- 
sand Prussians, on the Lower Rhine, 
under Blucher ; the third, of an equal 
number of British, Hfmoverians, and 
Belgians, in the Low Countries. It 
was resolved that military operations 
should be commenced early in June ; 
before which time it was hoped that 
the great Russian army, a hundred and 
seventy thousand strong, could be on 
the Upper Rhine from Poland, and, 
entering France by Strasbuig and Be- 
aan^on, form a reserve to the invading 
armies from the eastward. In addition 
to these great annies, lesser diversions^ 
but still of no inconsiderable importr 
anoe, were to be attempted on the side 
of Switaerland, which had declared for 
the Allies, and the I*yrenees ; the former 
by a united force of Austiians, British, 
and Piedmontese, the latter by the 
Spaniards and Portuguese ; while Engr 
liuid wasalsoto send succours to oigan- 
isethefoxmidablestrengthofLaVeiKlte 
in the cause of loye^ and rdigion. 

11. From these anangements, as well 
as the geographical positiop of the coun» 
try wluch they occupied, it was evident 



* The composition of the principal annies of this immense host was as follows :— 
L Anoy of Upper Rhine, (Schwartsenbeiy), viz.— 

Anstrians, ...... 150,000 

Bavarians, ...... 66,000 

WllrtembcBV, 25,000 

Baden, lfi,000 

Hessians, Ac. 8,000 

— — ^ 904,000 
n. Amy of Lower Rhine, (Blndier), Pmaslans, 8a3Uiis» *&, 155,000 

UL Army of Flandoan— Britiab, Belgians, Hanovcriaoe^ Brunswick«K% 155,000 
IV. Bnasian Reserve, Barclay de Tolly, .... 108,000 



— Ploibo, If. Appendix, p. 69 ; and OAVtnoVK, L 890^ 38L 
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that the BritiBh troops in Flanders would 
be first exposed to the shock of war ; 
while at the same time it was of the 
iiighest importance to the general cause 
not to lose the vantage-gromid which 
they there possessed, or to permit, as 
had so often previously been done, the 
advanced post of Europe against France 
to be converted into that of France 
against Europe. The preparations of 
the newly-elected monarchy of Belgium 
could not be expected to be in any 
state of forwardness ; the Hanoverian 
levies were not as yet raised ; and the 
flower of the British army was in Canada, 
or scattered over the American coast. 
In these circumstances, everything de- 
pended on the vigour of the British 
•cabinet and the unanimity of the Brit- 
ish people; and neither was wanting 
on the occasion. On the 6th April, a 
message from the Prince Regent for- 
mally announced to both Houses of 
Parliament the events which had re- 
cently occurred in France, in direct 
contravention of the treaty of Paris, 
the communications entered into with 
his aUies on the subject, and the neces- 
sity of augmenting the military forces 
both by sea and land. The address, 
which as usual was an echo of the 
message, was moved in the House of 
Lords by the Earl of Liverpool, and in 
the Commons by Lord Castlereagh; 
and so strongly were the members of 
both houses impressed with the awful 
nature of the crisis, and the necessity 
of making a vigorous effort in the out- 
set to meet it, that the address in the 
House of Peers was carried without a 
dissenting voice, and in the Commons 
by a majority of one hundred and 
eighty-three,, the numbers being two 
hundred and twenty to thirty- seven. 
Lord Castlereagh put the matter upon 
its true footing in the concluding sen- 
tence of his si)eech : " Some may think 
that an armed peace would be prefer- 
able to a state of war ; but the danger 
must be fairly looked at : and, knowing 
iihat good faith was opposite to the sys- 
-tem of the party to be treated with — 
knowing that the rule of his conduct 
was self-interest, regardless of every 
other consideration, whatever decision 
you come to must rest on the principle 



of power, and not on that of reliance 
upon the man.*' 

12. Nor were the financial, naval, and 
military preparations of Great Britain 
on a s(»le incommensurate to the mag- 
nitude of the undertaking to which she 
was committed, and the engagements 
she had contracted with foreign powers. 
On the 19th April, the House of Com- 
mons, by a majority of one hundred 
and twenty-five, — the numbers being 
one hundred and eighty-three to fifty- 
eight, — ^renewed the property tax, pro- 
ducing now fully £15,000,000 annually, 
for another year : a decisive proof that 
they were in earnest in supporting the 
government. The whole war- taxes 
were continued, and supplies to an 
tmprecedented extent voted ; those 
for the navy being £18,000,000, while 
those for the army rose to the enor- 
mous amount of £24,000,000, besides 
£3,800,000 for the ordnance. With 
these large sums, two hundred and 
seven thousand regular soldiers were 
maintained, besides eighty thousand 
militia, and three hundred and forty 
thousand local militia — ^in all, six hun- 
dredand fifty thousandmen in arms ; and 
the ships of the line placed in commission 
were fifty-eight. The subsidies to for- 
eign powers amounted to no less than 
£11,000,000; and the whole expenditure 
of the year, when all was paid, reached 
the enormous sum of £110,000,000. 
To provide for this expenditure, the 
permanent and war taxes were calcu- 
lated to produce £80,000,000, and loans 
to the amount of £39,000,000 were 
raised for the service of Great Britain 
and Ireland ; but these sums, great as 
they were, proved unequal to the chai^ges 
of the year. When the whole expendi- 
ture of the war was wound up at the 
close of the year, the unfunded or 
floating debt had risen to £48,725,000; 
the capital of the funded debt was 
£792,000,000; the annual chaise of it 
was £42,000,000 ; but of that sum no 
less than £12,968,000 was for the sup- 
port of the sinking-fund. If that noble 
establishment had been kept up, even 
at that diminished amount,* by main- 
taining the indirect taxes, set apart by 
the wisdom of former times for its 
* See Appendix, A, Chap. xonz. 
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Buppoit, it would have paid off the 
whole national debt by the year 1845 ; 
and the nation, from the effects of the 
long peace, purchased by the saorificea 
of uie war, would have discharged the 
whole buidens contracted during its 
continuance. 

18. In addition to these immense 
military and naval preparations, the 
subsidies which Great Britain became 
bound to advance to foreign powers 
were so considerable, that it might truly 
be said that the whole military force of 
Europe was this year arrayed in Eng- 
lish pay against France. Such was the 
ezhaiistion of the finances of the greater 
powers, from the unparalleled efforts 
they had made during the two preced- 
ing years, that they were wholly unable 
to put their armies in motion without 
this pecuniary assistance. By a treaty 
concluded at Vienna, between Great 
Britain, Austria, Russia, and Prussia, 
the former of these powers agreed to 
furnish to the three latter a subsidy of 
£5,000,000, to be paid by monthly in- 
stalments to the ministers of tiiese 
powers in equal proportions; and if 
peace was concluded within the year, 
they were to receive after its signature, 
Russia four months', and Austria and 
Prussia two months' subsidy each, to 
provide for the return of the troops to 
their own dominions. Sweden obtained 
«£521,000, Hanover ^£206,000, the lesser 
German powers £1,724,000. The sti- 
pulated sums paid to the greater powers 
required to be enlaiged ; and the total 
sum paid by Great Britain in the year to 
foreign powers exceeded £11,000,000.* 
It is the most astonishing proof both 
of the resources of the British empire, 
and of the admirable system of finance 



* The subsidies paid were 


;— 


Austria, ... 


£1,706,220 


Buflsia, 




8,241,919 


Pniasia. , 




2,382,823 


Hanover, 




206,690 


Spain, 




147,333 


Portugal, 




100,000 


Sweden. 




521,061 


Italy and Netherlands, 


78.162 


Minor Powers, . 


1,724.000 


HiscellaneouB, . 


837,184 


Total, . . 


£11,086,282 
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and currency by which they had been 
sustained, that at a period when the 
financial resources of cil the other coun- 
tries in Europe were entirely exhausted, 
it alone was able not onl^ to make 
head against its own gigantic expendi- 
ture, but to retain all the other armies 
of the Allies in its pay. 

14. Nothing which vigour and activ- 
ity could do was wanting on the part 
of Napoleon, to provide the means of 
defence against this prodigious phaUmx 
of enemies, ready to overwhelm him. 
But such was the exhaustion of the 
militaiy strength of the countiy in 
consequence of his preceding wars, and 
the apathy or despair of the people 
from the effects of long-continued dis- 
aster, that all his efforts were unable to 
raise anything like an adequate force. 
The arsenals and fortresses were nearly 
empty, especially on the eastern fron- 
tier, which was most exposed to danger, 
from the exhaustion of the prece<&ng 
campaign or the abstractions of the al- 
lied armies ; twelve thousand pieces of 
cannon in fifty-three fortresses had 
been ceded by the treaties at Paris ; 
and the regular troops in arms did not 
amount to a hundred thousand men. 
The treasury, after the first six weeks' 
expenditure, was exhausted ; arrears of 
taxes were almost irrecoverable; the 
national credit was equal to nothing. 
To provide forces for withstanding the 
hostility of combined Europe, with 
such means and in such a country, was 
indeed a herculean task ; but the genius 
of Napoleon was equal to the under- 
taking, and but for the surpassing 
firmness of Wellington, and the gal- 
lantly of the British troops, his efforts 
would in all probability have proved 
succeasfuL 

15. His first step was to restore to 
the old regiments, with their eagles, 
their numbers ennobled by so many 
heroio deeds, and so unwisely taken 
away by the late government. These 
precious memorials of past glory were 
given back to the troops with every 
pomp and circumstance likely to re- 
animate the spirits of the 8oldier& The 
skeletons of three additional battalions 
were next organised for each regiment ; 
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and to provi^ men to iUl their imnbi, 
the whole retired Tetenms were by 
proelamation invited to join their re* 
qpeotiye corps. Two additional aqnad- 
rone were in like manner added to 
eaeh regiment of eaTalry ; and thirty 
new battaliona of artillery were raiaed, 
ddefly from the saUon of Cherbourg, 
Brest, and Toulon. Forty battalions, 
in twenty regiments, were added to the 
Toung Quanl, entirely drawn from 
veterans who had served six cam- 
paigns ; and two hundred battalions of 
the national guard were <»ganised, to 
take the duty of the garrison towns 
and interior, and thus permit the 
whole regular troops to be moved to 
the frontier. By these means the 
Elmperor calculated that the effective 
strength of the aarmj, by the Ist June, 
would be raised to four hundred thou- 
sand men, of which one-half might be 
disposable for active operations in the 
field ; and by the Ist September his 
sanguine temperament led him to hope 
that he would have five hundred bat- 
talions of troops of the line and fifty- 
two of the Guards, mustering six hun- 
dred thousand combatants, besides 
sixty thousand admirable horse. 

16. To provide arms and the muni- 
ments of war for so prodigious a mul- 
titude out of the exhausted arsenals, 
and with the worn-out finances of the 
empire, was a still more difficult matr 
ter ; but the ardent genius of the Em- 
peror, appealing to tiie generous feel- 
ings, and rousing the national spirit of 
the people, was here, too, attended 
with surprising success. The whole 
workmen in all the manufactories of 
arms in the country were doubled : 
twenty thousand muskets a-month were 
thus obtained ; but this supply, great 
as it was, was far from meeting the 
exigencies of the moment. To pro- 
cure additional stores of warlike im- 
plements, bodies of permanent work- 
men were established in many places, 
in imitation of the corps of workmen 
06. the plains c^ Grenelle, during the 
Bevolution. The old arms were ^ed 
in by proclamation, repaired, and served 
out to the young soldiers : the foun- 
deriea were everywhere set to work 
with the utmost vigour to replenish 



the arsenals wiili guns : porchases of 
horses to a vast extent were made in 
all the fears of the empire : all those 
of the gendarmerie were taken, and re- 
quisitions made from the peasants of 
draught horses for the use of the artil- 
lery and waggon trains. Great part of 
these purchases were not, as may well 
be believed, paid for in ready money : 
orders on the treasury at distant dates 
were lavishly given, and, under mili- 
tary government, could not be refused ; 
and they constituted no small part of 
the embarrassment of the government 
of the second Restoration. But, in the 
mean time, the things were got. The 
arming of the troops and equipment 
of the guns went on with extraordi- 
nary rapidity; and an order on the 
different commtmes to furnish each 
a certain portion of the clothing of a 
battalion, soon provided them with 
uniforms. Before the beginning of 
June, two hundred and twenty thou- 
sand men, almost all veteran soldiers, 
were completely armed, equipped, cloth- 
ed, and in readiness to take the field ; 
an astomshing proof of the patriotic 
spirit of the people, and the enthusiastie 
ardour with which, in the last struggle 
of their country, the old soldiers had 
thrown themselves into the breach. 

17. In military arrangements, thd 
power of the Emperor was imf ettered, 
and his genius and prodigious activity 
appeared in their highest lustre ; but 
in civil administration he was entirely 
in the hands of Fouch^ and the Re- 
publicans ; and they steadily pursued 
one object, which was to provide a 
counterpoise to his power in the revival 
of the republican spirit of the people. 
Gamot, entirely engrossed in the her* 
culean task of reoxganiaing the nation- 
al guard, left the direction of civil 
affairs entirely to that astute Jacobin ; 
and he made such skilful use of his un- 
boimded power and influence as head, 
of the police, that the old regicides and 
Jacobins were everywhere called up 
again into activity, and the election for 
the approaching Chamber of Deputies, 
summoned for the Champ de Mai, had 
almost entirely fallen into their hands. 
His language in this respect was undis- 
guised to his republican allies. " If 
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that man tiiere," iaid he, " shall at- 
tempt to curb the Jaoobin ideas, we 
will oveitum him at once and for 
ever." Napoleon knew and deeply re- 
sented this conduct ; but his preoari- 
ooB situation oompelled him to dis- 
semble, and continue Fouch^ in power ; 
lor he had no hold of the nation, 
apart from the army, but through the 
medium of the Republicans. Such 
was their influence in the present pre- 
casious state of his fortunes, that he 
was obliged by a decree to call out the 
national guards over the whole king- 
dom : the very thing, of all others, to 
which he was most averse. In truth, 
he was surrounded by a crowd of self- 
ish and unprincipled men, the very 
dregs of the Revolution, who were 
actuated by no other principle but the 
common one of turning his pressing 
necessities to the best account for their 
own private advantage. Meanwhile, 
such was the address of the Emperor, 
and the charm of his conversation, 
that he succeeded in detaching many 
of the leading m^i of talent in Paris, 
who had formerly taken a prominent 
part against him, from the royedist 
cause. Among the rest, M. Sismondi, 
the great historian, and Benjamin Con- 
Btant^ the able supporter of constitu- 
tional freedom, who had so recently 
published a just and eloquent declama- 
tion against him, were entirely won 
over to his side; and they were in- 
trusted with the arduous duty of aid- 
ing in the formation of a constitution. 
One of the most extraordinary of the 
many extraordinary gifts with which 
this ^wonderful man was endowed, was 
the power he possessed of subduing the 
minds of men, and the faculty he had ac- 
quired of dazsUng penetration the most 
acute, and winning over hostUe prepos- 
sessions the most confirmed, by themere 
magic of his fascinating conversation. 

18. Benjamin Constant has left a 
precious accoimt of a conversation 
which Napoleon had with him at this 
period, which bears every mark of 
truth. ** The nation," said the Empe- 
ror, "has rested twelve years from 
political agitation ; for a year it has 
reposed from war: that double rest 
has made it now fe^ the need of 



activity. It now wishes, or thinks it 
wishes, a Tribune and popular assem- 
blies. It did not alwavs do so : it 
threw itself at my feet when I anived 
at the government. Ton must reool- 
leet it was so, for you were in opposi- 
tion. Where was your support^ where 
your strength f Nowhere. I took less 
power than thev wished to give me. 
At present all is changed : &e taste 
for constitutions, debates, haranguesi, 
has returned. Nevertheless, it is oi^y 
the noii^ minori^ who wish it : be as- 
sured of that. The people wish only 
for me ; you have seen them pressing 
on my footsteps, descending from their 
mountains to see me. Nothing was 
wanting but a signal from me to make 
them fflJl on the Royalists and nobles. 
But I win nevMT be a king of the 
Jacquerie. If it is possible to govern 
with a constitution, all in good time : 
I desire nothing better ; though it is 
not so easy as some suppose. I wished 
the empire of the world ; and to ob- 
tain it, boundless authori^ was neces- 
sary. Possibly to govern France alone, 
a constitution may be practicable. It 
is stiU a problem ; but I am willing 
to try it. I widied the empire of the 
world — ^who would not have done so 
in my place? The world invited me to- 
rule : princes and people vied with 
each other, crouching beneath my 
sceptre. Give me your ideas : public 
discussions, free elections, responsible 
ministers, the liberty of the press : I 
have no objections to them — ^I am the 
man of the people ; if they really wish 
for liberty, I will give it them ; I was 
never an oppressor from inclination. 
I had great designs ; &te willed it 
otherwise. I am no longer a conquer- 
or ; I cannot be so. I have now but 
one mission, that of rest(»*ing France, 
and giving it such institutions as are 
fit for it. But I do not wish to 
awaken false expectations : a long and 
difficult struggle awaits us; I have 
need of the support oi the nation ; I 
am willing to give it as much freedom 
as it can enjoy Without relapsing into 
anarchy. I am growing old ; I have 
need of r^K>se ; &e rest of a constitu- 
tional king rxaaj suit me, and still more 
my son." 
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19. The financial difficulties of the 
Hundred Days were singularly lessened 
by the comparatively prosperous con- 
dition in which the treasury was f ound, 
from the diminished expenditure and 
increased economy of the Bourbon 
government. Nearly forty millions of 
francs (£1,600,000) had been left by 
Louis XYIIL in the treasury, or in the 
balance due by the receivers-general ; 
and an equal simi fell in shortly after, 
at stated periods, from the sale of na- 
tional wood, which they had previously 
made, but for which the bills were not 
yet all due. It was from these re- 
sources that the first and indispensable 
expenses of the Imperial government 
were defrayed, but they were soon ex- 
hausted by the vast purchases for the 
army ; and as the capitalists had no con- 
fidence whatever in tiie dynasty of Napo- 
leon, it became a very difficult matter 
to say how the treasury was to be re- 
plenished. As a last resource, the sink- 
ing fund, hitherto invariably respected, 
wasofifered as a seciuity to a company of 
bankers, and at first refused; but their 
acceptance was at length purchased by 
such exorbitant interest, that the four 
millions of francs to which it amount- 
ed annually, produced only thirty-one 
millions of francs ; in other words, the 
government borrowed at twelve per 
cent. The bills due by the receivers- 
general were discounted at the rate of 
seventeen and eighteen per cent; and by 
these extraordinary resources, and fore- 
stalling the ordinary revenue, eighty 
millions of francs (£3,200,000) were 
raised in April and May, which kept 
the treasury afloat tiU the battle of 
Waterloo terminated at once the diffi- 
culties and the political existence of 
Napoleon. 

20. The task of framing a constitu- 
tion, in a country so long habituated to 
that species of manufacture as France 
had been since the Revolution, proved 
much less difficiilt than that of restor- 
ing the finances. The commission to 
whom this duty had been devolved, 
presided over by Benjamin Constant, 
consisted chiefly of the old patriots of 
1789 who had survived the Revolu- 
tion : and it was governed, accordingly, 
by the visionaiy ideas of perfectibiHty 



which had characterised that dreamy 
period. The first draft of a constitu- 
tion which they submitted to the Em- 
peror, was accordingly so democratic, 
that even in his present necessities it 
was at once rejected by him. " I will 
never," said he, "subscribe to such 
conditions : I have the army on my 
side, and after what it has done on 
the 20th March, it will know how to 
defend France and its Emperor." De- 
feated in this attempt, the Liberal 
party in the commission drew up am- 
other constitution : and this one, styled 
the " additional act," the work of Con- 
stant and Regnaud St Jean d'Angely, 
was little diflPerent from the Charter of 
Louis XVIII. Two Chambers, one of 
Peers and one of Commons, were es- 
tablished on nearly the same footing 
as they had been by the former gov- 
ernment. But three particulars in this 
new constitution were very remark- 
able, and demonstrated how much more 
clearly Napoleon saw the exigencies of 
the times, and the necessity of bul- 
warks to power, than the Bourbons 
had done. 1. The peerage was de- 
clared to be hereditary — ^not for life 
only; a provision which at once an- 
nounced the intention of reviving a 
feudal nobility. 2. The pimishment 
of confiscation of property, a penalty 
so well known in the dark ages, abol- 
ished by the Charter, was restored in 
cases of high treason. 8. The family 
of the Bourbons was for ever pro- 
scribed, and even the power of recall- 
ing them denied to the people. It 
was in vain to disguise, that while 
these articles Indicated in the strongest 
manner an intention to prevent a se- 
cond restoration of the royal &mily, 
they pointed not less unequivocally to 
the practical abrogation of the power 
of self-government, and the construc- 
tion of a strong monarchy for the 
family of « the Emperor ; and thus the 
publication of the " Acte Additumnd,** 
on the 26th April, excited unbounded 
oppositioQ in both the parties which 
now divided the nation, and left the 
Emperor in reality no support but in 
the soldiers of the army. 

21. The public feeling appeared in 
an article which was inserted in the 
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Censeur JSurop^en, tlie very existence 
of which demonstiFated how the Em- 
peror^B authority had declined from 
the palmy dayB of the empire. It was 
entitled, ** On the influence of the 
mustache on the reason, and the ne- 
cessity of the sabre in government." 
** What/' exclaimed the fearless writer, 
** is glory f Has a lion, which malLes 
all the animals of the surrounding 
countiy tremble, glory f Has a miser- 
able people, which knows not how to 
govern itself, and is to its neighbours 
an object only of terror and hatred, 
glory? If glory is the sole attribute 
of men who have done good to their 
race, where is the glory of a conquering 
people?" All classes, though for dif- 
ferent reasons, exolahned against the 
Acte Additionnel. Some complained 
that the initiative to framing laws was, 
contrary to all the principles of a free 
government, taken from the Chamber 
of Deputies; others, that the rule of 
clubs and popular societies was not 
re-established as in 1798. The Royal- 
ists were discontented at the abolition 
of feudal distinctions ; the Democrats, 
at the Restoration of the titles which 
had been created during the Empire ; 
and a stUl laxger number complained 
of it as a cruel deception of the people, 
that a constitution was promulgated 
by the sole authority of the Emperor, 
before the military and civil electors, 
convoked from all parts of the empire 
for the Champ de Mai, had enjoyed 
an opportunity of considering it. So 
vehement did the clamour become, 
especially among the Republicans, that 
Camot, who felt himself compromised 
with his party by the Acte Additionnel, 
wrote to the Emperor, strongly repre- 
senting that dissatisfaction was uni- 
versal, civil war on the point of break- 
ing out ; and that it was indispensable 
to publish a decree, forthwith author- 
ising the Chambers to modify the con- 
stitution in the next session, and to 
submit the modification to the primaxy 
assemblies of the people. But Napo- 
leon replied, " With you, Camot, I 
have no need of disguise : you are a 
strong-headed man, with sagacious in- 
tellect. Let us deliver FVance, and 
after that we will arrange everything. 



Let us not sow the seeds of discord, 
when the closest union is required to 
save the country." To the honour of 
Camot, it must be added, that from 
that moment he made no opposition 
to a dictatorial power being for the 
time placed in the hands of the Em- 
peror. 

22. While Napoleon was vainly striv- 
ing to blend into one united whole the 
fervent passions and wounded interests 
of revolutionary France, Caulaincourt 
was strenuously endeavouring to open 
up a diplomatic intercourse with the 
allied powers. In this vital matter 
everything depended on the success or 
failure of tiie first step ; for if the Allies 
had consented to a negotiation of any 
kind with the Emperor, it would have 
been a recognition of his authority and 
a virtual revocation of the decree of 
the 13th March. But all his efforts 
were ineffectual : and what is remark- 
able, the Emperor Alexander, who in 
1814 had most warmly espoused his 
cause, was now the most decided against 
him. " We can have no peace," he said 
with energy to a secret agent who ap- 
proached mm with overtures from the 
Emperor Napoleon; "it is a mortal 
duel betwixt us. He has broken his 
word : I am freed from my engage- 
ment. Europe requires an example." 
'' Eiux>pe," said Mettemich, in an offi- 
cial article from Vienna in the JEu- 
ropean Observer, "has declared war 
against Buonapsurte. France can and 
ought to prove to Europe, that it 
knows its dignity sufficiently not to 
submit to the domination of one man. 
The French nation is powerful and 
free : its power and freedom are essen- 
tial to the equilibrium of Europe. 
France has but to deliver itself from 
its oppressor, and return to the prin- 
ciples on which the social order re- 
poses, to be at peace with Europe." 
The spirit of Germany was hourly 
more and more exalted by those de- 
clarations; already the excitement was 
as widespread, the enthusiasm as uni- 
versal, as when the allied armies first 
approached the Rhine. Thus all at- 
tempts of Caulaincourt to open a nego- 
tiation, all the declarations of Napoleon 
that he aspired now only to be the first 
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in peace, proved ineffeofcuaL His in- 
sinoerity wiui univenaUy known; the 
necessities of his situation nniversally 
appreciated. Napoleon, on the 1st 
Ajnil, addressed a circuJaf to all the 
soyereigns, commencing in the usual 
style from one sovereign to another, 
" Sir, my brother," and concluding 
with the strongest protestations of his 
desire to commence a new strife in the 
arena of peace.* But all his efibrta 
were ineffectual : none of M. Caulain- 
court's couriers could reach their des- 
tined point : one was stopped at Kehl, 
another at Mayence, and a third near 
Turin. At the same time Caulaincourt 
was informed, in a confidential com- 
munication with Baron Vincent, that 
it was no longer possible to make the 
allied sovereigns swerve from their de- 
terminatioQ, or separate them from 
each other. 

23. Murat was the first who raised 
the standard of war. Anxious to de- 
prive Napoleon of such an ally, and 
prevent the distraction of its forces by 
an Italian war, when it was necessary 
to combine every effort for the over- 
throw of Napoleon, Austria had offered 

* Thebnie nature of the events which have 
taken place, must now be fully known to 
your M^esty. They were the result of an 
irredstible power— the work of the unani- 
mous wish of a great nation, which knows 
its duties and its rights. The dynasty which 
force had imposed upon the countrjr was not 
suited to it ; the Bourbons were neither as- 
sociated with its sentiments nor its habits. 
France required to separate trova. them. 
France has recalled a liberator ; the induce- 
ment which had led me to the greatest of 
sacrifices no longer existed. I returned; 
and from the moment when I landed on the 
shore, the love of my people has borne me 
to the capital. The first wish of my heart 
is to repay so much affection by an honour- 
able tranquillity ; mv sweetest hope is to 
render the re-establishment of the Imperial 
throne a guarantee for the peace of Europe. 
Enough of glory has successively adorned 
the standards of all nations ; the vicissitudes 
of fate have sufficiently often made great re- 
verses follow the most glorious success. A 
nobler arena is now opened to sovereigns ; I 
will be the first to descend -into*it After 
having exhibited to the world the spectacle 
of great combating, it will be now sweeter 
to cxMbit henoefoith no other rivalry but 
that of tho advantages of peace— no otiier 
strife but that ofUie felicity of nations.'*— 
Napoleon to Hu Allied Sovtreigns, April 1, 
1815; MoniUu,rt April 2; aud Capefioue, 1. 
311,312. 



to guarantee to him the disputed 
marches, and procure for him the re- 
cognition of all the sovereigns at Vi- 
enna of his right to the throne of 
Naples, if he would declare for the 
Allies. But at that very moment the 
brave but infatuated king, transported 
by the intelligence of the success of 
Napoleon in ]^«nce, and deeming the 
time had arrived when he might strike 
with effect for the independence of 
IlaJy and the throne of that beautiful 
peninsula, suddenly commenced hosti- 
lities. On the 31st March he crossed 
the Po, and published from Rimini a 
sonorous proclamation, in which he 
called on the Italians to imite with 
him in asserting their independence. 
"The moment," said he, "is arrived, 
when great destinies are about to be 
accomplished : Providence at length 
has called us to become an independent 
people. From the summit of the Alps 
to the extremity of Sicily, one cry is 
heard — the independence of Italy." 
But although these sentiments found 
a responsive echo in the general breast, 
yet the event soon proved on what a 
sandy foundation all projects for Italian 
independence were rested, which were 
based on the military operations of the 
Italian people. 

24. Although the King of Naples 
was at the head of a well-disciplined, 
splendidly equipped, and beautifully 
dressed army of fifty thousand men, 
of whom thirty thousand advanced to 
the Po, the remainder being left in re- 
serve in his own dominions, yet was 
his overthrow so easily effected that it 
could hardly be called a war. The 
Neapolitan tix>op8, in the first instance, 
gained a slight success ; but the Aus- 
trian generals, Bellegarde, Bianchi, and 
Frimont, quickly united their forces 
and attacked Murat at Tolentino. The 
Neapolitans fled like a flock of sheep 
at the first fire. A second engagement 
completed their rout, and dispersed the 
fugitives through the Roman States, 
from whence, in the utmost terror, they 
regained their own frontier. Murat 
himself, wholly deserted by his troops, 
was glad to embark at Naples for Tou** 
Ion, which he reached in safety ; while 
his queen, Caroline, escaped on board 
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tn Engliflh merdunt tokwI, and was 
oonyejed to Auatria. Thus fell the 
throne of the Baonaparte family in 
Kaplea; and thus was aooompliahed 
the prophecy of Napoleon, who, when 
he heard of his oommendzig hostilities, 
said that his brother-in-law would rain 
himself by taking up arms in 1815, as 
in 1814 he had rained him by failing 
to do BO. Nothing now remained to 
perent the Sicilian family from resum- 
ing their ancient throne of Naples, 
wMoh they accordingly immediately 
did, and were leoogused by all Eu- 
rope. 

25. While these important erents 
wero in progress in Europe, the mon- 
andi whose fall had occasioned them all, 
and around whom this terrible confla- 
gration was breaking forth, was living 
in sedusion, but yet not forgotten, at 
Ghent Louis XVUI. maintained in 
tiiai ancient oi^ the state of a sots- 
leign : 11 Blacas, General Clarke, and 
CSiateaubriand had followed him in his 
ezUe, and kept up difdomatie communi- 
cationa •with foreign courts, the am- 
basBadoTs of all of whom still, in his 
exile, waited on the dethronedmonardL 
Ambition and intrigue were not want- 
ing ; Ghent had its saloons and cote- 
ries as well as either Paris or Vienna. 
But what contributed most of all to 
give the court there consideration in 
the eyes of Europe, was the nomina- 
tion of M. Lally Tollendal and Viscount 
Chateaubriand to the offices of minis- 
ters of state; and the powerful de- 
fsbunations which they soon began to 
laundi out against the usurper of the 
French throne. The Duke of Welling- 
ton visited the king in his seclusion, 
and he had the satiflhction of hearing 
from the Duke the assurance, that ** he 
regarded the restoration of the Bour- 
hmm as essential to the equilibrium of 
Europei" Clarke furnished valuable 
information in regard to the situation 
and strength of the French army when 
he left the ministry of war at Paris ; 
while Chateaubriand, in the Moniievr 
de CUtnd^ which appeared daily, com- 
bated the procla^tions and state 
pniers of Napoleon, published in the 
Maniteur at Paris, with such ability, 
sad in¥eighed with audi impassioned 



eloquence sgainsthls gormment, that 
he contributed in a powerful manner 
to uphold the spirit of the European 
alliance. Fouchi, who had never put 
trust in the restored fortunes of Na- 
poleon, was not long of renewing his 
intrigues at the probable theatre of 
future power. Before the royal exiles 
had been long at Ghent, Madame de 
VitroUes, wife of the noUeman who 
had made so nanrow an escape from 
the Imperial wrath at Troyes, arrived, 
bearing a holograph note of the Count 
d'Artois, in which he expressed eter* 
nal gratitude to the able minister who 
had saved M. de Vitrolles. Fouoh^ 
went no farther at present : the cour- 
tiers were charmed to find an ally in so 
powerful a man, and a minister of Na- 
poleon ; and all the influence of Char 
teaubriand could not prevent the arch* 
traitor from being looked upon by the 
needy crowd, sighing for the Tuileries, 
as the firmest supporter of the mon- 
arckj. The only difficulty was to 
make Louis XVIIL overcome lus re- 
pugnance to the regicide author of the 
nutraUladea at Lyons. 

26. La Vendue had in the first in- 
stance disappointed the expectations of 
the Duke de Bourbon and the French 
Royalists ; but the course of events in 
that province proved in the end emin- 
ently serviceable to the restoration of 
the monarchy. The Duke de Bour- 
bon, who bad first been sent there, was 
personally unknown to the Vendeans ; 
his name had never figfured in their 
heart^tirring annals, and thus he fail- 
ed to rouse tiiem to exertion. But in 
the beginning of May, when the Marquis 
Louis de Larochejaquelein made his ap- 
pearance on their coast, the glorious 
name at once produced a general in- 
surrection among them ; and an ani- 
mated proclamation from him drew 
thousands to the royal standai'd M. 
de Sumnnet was soon at the head of 
four thousand armed peasants in the 
Bocage ; M. d'Autichamp raised a still 
larger number ; M. de Sapineau vn\s in- 
trusted with the command of a thii-d, 
five thotisand strong ; and Auguste de 
Larochejciqueleln led a fourth. The 
presence of twenty thousand aiined 
men in the thickets of La Vend^ 
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oooastoned no Bmall uneasmesB to the 
f^peror ; and he despatched Qenerals 
Lamarque and Trayot, to command a 
formidable army of twenty thousand 
menfor their subjugation, while Fouch^ 
opened in secret a n^otiation with 
their chie&. The astute minister, fore- 
seeing a seoond restoration, and having 
already commenced measures to secure 
his ascendancy in the event of it, des- 
patched two able emissaries — ^MM. de 
Malartic and de la Bentndi^re — ^with 
instructions, by the most conclusive of 
all alignments, to put an end to the 
civil war. *' Why," said he, *' should 
the Vendeans go to war? French 
blood will soon flow in sufficient streams 
without theirs being mingled with it. 
Let them wait a month or two, and all 
will be over. Above all, let not the 
KngliRh interfere in the business ; for 
they come only to profit by our divi- 
sions. Conclude an armistioe tiU the 
inevitable restoration. La Vendue is 
but an incident in the great European 
war about to break out in the plains 
of Belgium. The contest between the 
Blues and the Whites is henceforth 
without an object" By these means, 
which were entirely in accordance with 
his whole policy throughout the Hun- 
dred Days, Fouch6 hoped to have the 
merit, in the eyes of Napoleon, of ter- 
minating the contest in La yend6e; in 
those of the Bourbons, of detaching 
twenty thousand men from his stand- 
ard at the most critical period of his 
fortunes ; and of the nation, of closing 
thefrightfulgulf of civil wari Fouchd, 
at the same time, sent a confidential 
agent, M. Gaillard, to Ghent, who en- 
tered into negotiations with the royal 
&mily; and M. de Leon to Vienna, 
bearing holograph notes to Mettemich 
and Talleyrand, the latter the French 
ambassador in that capi^ In these 
letters, he not only entered into corre- 
spondence with the allied powers, but 
opened the subject, in the event of 
the restoration of Louis proving inex- 
pedient, of elevating the Duke of Or- 
leans to the throne, or of reinstating 
the family of Kapoleon ip. the person 
of his son. 

27. These deep-laid schemes proved 
entirely successful ; and their &,vour- 



able result was much aided by ih» 
divisions which prevailed among the 
Vendean chie& themselves. Louis de 
Larochejaquelein aspired to the su- 
preme command ; and his great name 
and family influence, as well as the sup- 
port of the Frnglish government, witik 
which . he was in close conmiunication, 
fully entitled him to the honour. But 
his pretensions were contested by the 
other chiefs, particularly d'Autichamp 
and Suzannet ; not from any distrust 
of his qualificationB for the lead, but 
from asecret and not unnatural jealousy 
of external influence, and, above all, o£ 
British co-operation. Thus there was 
no cordial union among them, and Una 
appeared in the veiy outset of opera- 
tions; for Larochejaquelein, buoyant 
with courage, and ardent to enrol his 
name in the records of Vendean fame^ 
was desirous at once to commence hos- 
tilities; while the other chiefs were 
inclined to follow Fouch6's advice, and 
wait, at least, till the war broke out 
on the frontier, before they declared 
themselves. Larochejaquelein, how- 
ever, who deemed his honour pledged 
to follow out his engagements with the 
British government, and whose heroic 
spirit could brook no delay, took up 
arms, and moved to the sea-coast, to 
cover the disembarkation of military 
stores and equipments which had com- 
menced from the British vessels. He 
was followed by Lamarque at the head 
of eight thousand men, and several in- 
considerable actions took place, in 
which the Vendeans displayed their 
accustomed valour, and reached in 
safety Croix de Vie on the shore, where 
the English vessels were lying, and the 
disembarkation was continued under 
their protection. 

2& But there the efiect of Fouch^'s 
ambiguous counsels appeared : d'Auti- 
champ, Suzannet, and Sapineau, deter- 
mined not to enter into communication 
with the British, withdrew with their 
divisions and disbanded their men. 
Thus Larochejaquelein, with his divi- 
sion, five thousand strong, was left 
alone to withstand eight thousand vete- 
ran soldiers who pressed upon him. 
Yet with this handful of men he was 
not discouraged, but with a heart 
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Bwelluig with indignation at the deter- 
tion of hie oountiymen, and with the 
glorious reooUectionsof hie race, march- 
ed to meet the enemy. He eought 
only what he soon found — a glorious 
death. The Vendeans fought with 
their accustomed gallantly ; but the 
loss of their chief spread a fatal dis- 
couragement among their ranks : the 
Marquis de Larooheiaquelein, impel- 
led by a generous ardour, spurred his 
charger out of the line, reached an emi- 
nence dose to the enemy's troops to 
reconnoitre a body of men whidi he 
saw approaching, belonging to the 
troops of the Harais, fell mortally 
wounded, breathed a short prayer for 
his king and country, and expired. 
Auguste de Laroche jaquelein soon after 
was severely wounded; and the Ven- 
deans, despairing of the combat after 
the loss of their chiefs, gave way and 
dispersed. This action terminated 
the war in La Vendue, as the other 
leaders had all gone into Fouoh6's plan 
of awaiting the issue of events. But 
the heroic Louis de Larochejaqudein 
did not die in vain : his firmness re- 
tained at a efitical time twenty thou- 
sand veteran French in the western 
provinces, when the campaign was just 
beginning in Flanders; and who can 
say what efifect they might have had if 
thrown into the scale when the beam 
quivered on the field of Waterioo f 

29. Meanwhile Napoleon was engag- 
ed with the meeting of the deputies at 
Paris, and the preparation of ^e great 
fdte of the Champ de Mai, on a scale 
of magnificence which might at once 
captivate the people of the capital, and 
recall to the republican party the po- 
pular demonstrations of the Revolution. 
On the 80th April a decree was passed, 
convoking the electoral colleges for the 
nomination of deputies to the Chamber 
of Representatives, and ordaining that 
the deputies named should repair to 
Paris, to be present at the assembly 
of the Champ de Mai, and to form 
the Chamber, to which the Ade Addi- 
tionnel should be submitted. The cdec- 
tion of deputies was everywhere a 
vain formality, and did not afford the 
smallest indication of the real state of 
the public mind. In most of the de- 



partments not a tenth part of the qoaU* 
fied persons came forward to the vote ; 
in some, particularly those of Bouches 
du Rhone and La Vendue, the deputies 
were appointed by five electors; in 
twenty-nine no election whatever took 
place. The respectable citiaens eveiy- 
where kept aloof from contests con- 
ducted under the auspices of Fouch^ 
Camot, and the violent republicans; 
tibe men of property deemed it unne- 
cessary to mix themselves up with an 
ephemeral legislature, or to make any 
^ort for a cause which would soon be 
determined by the bayonets of the 
Allies. Thus &e elections fell into the 
hands, as in the commencement of the 
Revolution, of a mere knot of noian^ 
orators, ignorant declaimers, and sal- 
aried agents of administration ; and a 
legislature was returned, in which the 
groat majority was composed of needy 
unprincipled adventurers, base worn- 
out hacks of the police, and furious 
Jacobins, whose presumption, as usual, 
was equalled only by their ignorance. 
Nothing could be expected but raah- 
ness and imbecility from such a legis- 
lature, and yet it was to be called to 
duties requiring above all others the 
soundest judgment, the purest patriot* 
ism, the most exalted courage. 

SOi Aware, however, how strongly 
the French are influenced by theatrictd 
representations, no pains were spared 
by the Emperor to render the appniach- 
ing ceremony in the Champ de Mai aa 
imposing as possible. For above a 
month, woi^men had been engaged in 
preparing for it ; the most glowing de- 
scriptions of its probable magnificence 
had been frequently given in the public 
journals, and the preparations were on 
a scale which recalled the famous as- 
sembly on the same spot on the 14th 
July 1790, [afUe, Chap^ TL § 46]. A 
cardinal, two archbishops, and several 
bishops, presided over the religious 
part of the ceremony: the Emperor 
appeared, surrounded by his chamber- 
laiiiB, his pages, and all the pomp of 
the empire: the marshals, the generals, 
the great officers of state, were there, 
attended by brilliant staffs and retinues, 
and all the circumstance of military and 
civil splendour : four thousand electors^ 
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ciMMnn by the Alectoral colldges througli- 
<oat France, w«re assembled, deputa- 
iiona from all the regiments around 
'Pmm attended, and tiie jnesaice of 
thirty thousand national gnards of the 
metropolis added to the imposing as- 
peot of the ceremony. The day was 
fine : abore two hundred thousand 
spectators crowded round the benches, 
arranged in the form of an amphi- 
theatre, where the persons appointed 
to take part in the ceremony were 
stationed ; and the commencement of 
the votes of the electors in their pri- 
mary assemblies, when announced, 
showed that the Acte Additionrui was 
approyed by an immense raajcoity 
of the electcHB; the numbera being 
fifteen hundred thousand to five thou- 
sand.* It is a striking proof of the 
vanity of all such references to the po- 
pular voice, that of the immense num- 
ber of rotes which appeared in the ma- 
jority, certainly not one in a thousand 
knew what they were votiag about; 
and not one in ten thousand, if they 
had, would, in all probability, have ap- 
proved of ibe new constitution. 

81. Napoleon addressed the electors 
in these words : *^ Qentlemen, and de- 
puties of the army and navy in the 
Ohamp de Mai— ^Emperor, consul, sol- 
-dier, I owe everything to the people. 
In prosperity, in adversity, in the field 
of battle, in councU, on the throne, in 
exile, France has been the only object 
of my thoughts and actions. Like the 
King of Athens, I have sacrificed my- 
self for the people, in the hope of see- 
ing the promise realised, of thereby 
securing to France its natural frontiers, 
its honours, its rights. Indignation at 
beholding those sacred rights, the 
fruit of twenty-five years of victory, 
disregarded or lost — the cry of wither- 
ed honour, the wishes of the nation, 
have brought me back to the throne 
which is dear to me, because it is the 
palladium of the independence, the 
* The numbers were:— a^w. Howe. 

04 Departments, . 1,288.357 4207 
Army. . . . 222,100 320 
Navy» . . . 22.000 376 

Total, . 1,632,457 4802 
^WoniUur. 2d June 1816 ; and Thiba0dsai7, 
X.834. 



rights, and the h<moQr of the Frenoii 
people. Frenchman! iatravaraingamid 
the public joy the difEsient provinces 
of the empire to arrive iu my capital, 
I trusted I could reckon on a long 
peace ; nations axe bound by treattes 
concluded by their governments, what- 
ever they may be. My whole thoughts 
were then turned to the means of 
founding our liberty on a constitution 
resting on the wishes and intorests ci 
the people. Therefore it is that I have 
convoked the assraoly of the Champde 
MaL I soon learned, however, that 
the i»inoes who redst all popular 
rights, and disregard the w»hes and 
interests of so many nations,, were re- 
solved on war. They intend to en- 
laxge the kingdom of the Low Coun- 
tries, by giving it f w a barrier all our 
frontier places in the north, and to re- 
concile all their differences by sharing 
among them Lorraine and Alsaca We 
must prepare for war t Frenchmen! 
you are about to return into your de- 
partments. TeU yoiir fellow-citisens 
that the circumstances are perilous; 
but that with the aid of union, energy, 
and peraeverance, we shall emeige vic- 
torious out of this struggle of a great 
people against its oppressors ; that fu- 
ture generations wUl severely scrutin- 
ise our conduct ; that a nation has lost 
all when it has lost its independenca 
Tell them that the strangOT kings 
whom I have placed on their thrones, 
or who owe to me the preservation of 
their crowns, and who, in the days of 
my prosperity, have courted my alli- 
ance and that of the French people, 
now direct all their strokes against my 
person. Did I not know it is against our 
country they are aimed, I would sacri- 
fice myself to their hatred. But my 
wishes, my rights, are those of the 
people : my prosperity, my honour, 
my glory, can be no other than the 
prosperity, the honour, and the glory of 
France." At the conclusion of these 
eloquent words. Napoleon took the oath 
on the Gospels to observe the constitu- 
tion, which was inunediately taken by 
the officers of state, marshals, deputies, 
and soldiers present; and the eagles 
were, at the same time, delivered witb 
extimordhaaiy pomp to the regiments. 
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32. Bat in the midst of all this leem- 
ing unanimitj aod enthustasm, opinion 
At Paris was extremely divided ; a for- 
midable opposition a^^inst the £mpe- 
xor wad organised in the bosom of tiie 
Chamber of Deputies, and some of his 
principal ministem were engaged in 
mich secret oorxespondence with his 
enemies, that he was on the point of 
sending them to the soafibld. f^m 
the yery outset of their sittings, the 
bostility of the Chamber of Deputies 
to the Emperor was unequivocally 
•evinoed, and mutual ill-humour ap- 
peared on both sides. When the choice 
of M. Lanjuinaier, the old Girondist, to 
be president, was announced to the 
Smperor, instead of his brother Luoien, 
whom he had designed for that dignity, 
his first impulse was to refuse to con- 
firm the appointment, and he coldly 
■answered, ''I will return my answer 
by one of my dbamberlaiDB." When 
this expression was repeated, it raised 
a perfect storm in the Chambers. To 
return an answer by a Chamberlun 
was a direct insult, it was said, to the 
naticmal representatiTes. The Empe- 
Tor was obliged to submit, and all the 
influence of the court fiuled in the ap- 
pointment of the vioe-presidentB ; M. 
ilauguei^gues, Dupont de TEure, La- 
fayette, and Grenier, all known, for 
their extreme popular principles, were 
elected. Napoleon op€aied the Cham- 
ber of Deputies in person ; his speech, 
though abundantly liberal, was coldly 
received. A great review of the forty- 
eight battalions of the national guard 
was stiU more unsatisfactory; lutrdly 
any cries of Vive VMmp&reur were heard 
from the ranks, and it was foUowed by 
a procession of ihef^dSrSs of the sub- 
uHm, bo hideous and disorderly, that 
it recalled the worst days of the Bevolu- 
tion, and excited no small apprehen- 
sions in the minds of those around the 
Emperor. Everything announced that 
the reign of lawyers, adventurers, and 
democracy was returning in the Cham- 
bera, and with it the ascendancy of 
JacobinS) massacre, and revolution in 
the metropolis. Napoleon was so dis- 
concerted with the democratic spirit 
which had risen up in his absence, that 
he often said — ** What these Bourbons 



have done in a few months during my 
absence, years will be required to un- 
do." 

88. The spirit of the Chamber of 
Peers named by the Emperor was abun- 
dantly pliant ; but that of the Depu- 
ties, duly more refractory, soon be- 
came so hostile, that the Ehnperor, to 
avoid the pain of witnessing its absur- 
dities, was glad of an excuse for setting 
out for the army. A propoaltion to de- 
clare him the ** saviour of the country," 
was almost unanimously rejected; in 
the nudst of the most pressing external 
dangers, their attention was exclusively 
occupied with the means of propagating 
liberal princii^es, and rendering more 
popular the constitution. The Aele Ad^ 
dU&onnd, so recently sworn to with 
such solemnity, was already ridiculed 
as an unworUiy compromise, which 
would not for a moment bear the lights 
of the age. Everything showed that 
the Chambers contemplated the speedy 
seizure of the supreme power. The 
answer of Napoleon to their address on 
the eve of his departure evinced the 
disquietude which filled his mind, and 
contained the words of true patriotic 
wisdom. "This night*" said he, "I 
shall set out for the army ; the move- 
ments of the enemy's corps render my 
presence indispensable. During my ab- 
sence I shall learn with pleasure that 
a committee of the Chamber is medi- 
tating on the constitution. The con- 
stitution is our rallying-point ; it should 
be the pole-star in moments of stonn. 
Every political discussion which should 
tend, directly or indirectly, to diminish 
the confidence which we feel in our in- 
stitutions, would be a misfortune for 
the state : we should find ourselves in 
the midst of shoals, without rudder or 
compass. The crisis in which we are 
engaged is a terrible one: let us not 
imitate the Greeks of the Lower Em- 
pire, who, pressed on all sides by barba- 
rians, rendered themselves the laugh- 
ing-stock of posterity, by occupying- 
themselves with abstract discussions 
at the moment that the battering-ram 
was thundering at their gates." 

34. To direct public a&izs during his 
absence, the Emperor appointed a pro- 
viskmal government, consisting of four^ 
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teenpersonfi — vi&, his brothers Joseph, 
who was the president, and Lucien; his 
eight miniBters, Cambac6rte, Davoust^ 
Caulaincourt, Fouch^, Oamot^ Qaudin, 
Molli^re, and Decris; with Regnaud 
St Jean d' Angely, Boulay de la Meurthe, 
Desermont, and Merlin, who were ad- 
mitted into the Council, though not 
holding office, on account of their tal* 
ents for public speaking, and the consi- 
deration they enjoved with the popular 
party, so powerful in the representative 
Qiamber. In truth, however, Camot 
and Fouch6 were the only persons in 
this large number who were really in 
communication with influential parties 
in the state; so that the power was 
substantially in their hands. And 
though both old r^icides and republi- 
cans, they were very far indeed from 
being united now in regard to the 
course which should be pursued, and 
both had a cordial hatred and utter 
distrust of each other. Fouch6 regard- 
ed Camot as an obstinate old mule, 
who would any day sacrifice himself 
and his party to the maintenance of a 
principle : Camot, with more justice, 
looked on Fouch6 as a supple villain, 
who had never any principle at all, but 
was at all times ready to elevate himself 
on the shotdders of whatever party 
appeared likely to gain the ascendant. 
Tet was his influence such that Napo- 
leon, though well aware of his treach- 
ery, did not ventxire to dismiss him 
from the ministry. Shortly before his 
departure, a secret despatch from Met- 
temich to the minister of police came 
to the knowledge of the Emperor; and 
the messenger who conveyed it, in his 
terror, revved various important de- 
tails of the correspondence. 

85. Napoleon was no sooner informed 
of it, than he ordered Fouch6 to be 
sent for, openly charged him before the 
Council with being a traitor, and de- 
clared he would have him shot next 
morning. But Camot calmly replied, 
" Tou have it in your power to shoot 
Fouch^ but to-morrow, at the hoiur 
he su£fers, your power is annihilated." 
"How so?" cried Napoleon. "Yes, 
Sire," said Camot ; " this is not a time 
for dissembling. The men of the Revo- 
lution only allow you to reign, because 



they believe that you will respect their 
lib^ies. If you destroy Fouoh6, whom 
they regard as one of their most power- 
ful guarantees, to-morrow you will no 
longer have a shadow of power." The 
Coimcil agreed with Camot ; the idea 
of a military execution was abandoned; 
and Fouch^ was not a man to let any 
legal evidence of his secret treasons 
exist — so that the>affair blew over. Na- 
poleon's suspicionis, however, were not 
allayed, although he cotdd not convict 
his minister in l^al form, and his last 
words to him before leaving Paris were 
these: "Like all persons who are ready- 
to die, we have notiliing to conceal from 
each .other :^ if I fall, the. patriots fall 
with me ; you will play your game ill 
if you betray me. ■ With me, all you 
Revolutionists will perish imder the 
Bourbons; I am your last dictator: 
reflect on that" It is a striking proof 
of the ascendancy which guilt acquires 
in revolutions, that this urch-intnguer, 
who, while directing the ministry of 
the interior under Napoleon, was on 
the one hand secretly corresponding, 
by means of his agents, with Metter- 
nich and the Allies, and on the other 
with d'Autichamp and the Yendeans, 
and who was at the same time rousing 
into fearful activity the old Jacobin 
party over all France, though known 
to be a traitor by all parties, could not 
be dispensed with by any. 

86. Napoleon's plan of the campaign 
was in a great measure based on the 
fortification of Paris, which, by the in- 
defatigable efforts of General Haxo and 
the engineers, had by this time acquired 
a considerable d^^ree of consistency. 
No one knew better than the Emperor 
the value of such central fortifications ; 
he felt that it was mainly owing to 
their want that all his efforts had proved 
abortive in the preceding year. Under 
Haxo's able direction, the whole heights 
to the north of Paris, from Montmartre 
to Chaumont, were strengthened with 
redoubts ; the canal of Ourcq was fin- 
ished, so as to cover the plain between 
La Yillette and St Denis, and the latter 
town was retrenched, and protected by 
the inundation of the Rouillon. To 
the west of Montmartre, which formed 
the most elevated point of the line, was 
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erected a series of intrenchmexits, which 
extended as far as the Seine at Cliohy ; 
and the space at the other extremity, 
between Vincennes and Charenton, was 
also fortified with redoubts. These 
works were nearly competed, andarmed 
with seven hundred pieces of cannon ; 
they rendered Paris almost impreg- 
nable, even to the greatest force, on 
the whole northern semicircle. But on 
the south it was still undefended, and 
there, accordingly, it was subsequently 
approached by the English and Prussian 
armies. Lyons also was strongly forti- 
fied with field intrenchments, mounting 
three hundred and fifty guns. Relying 
on the strength of these two important 
points to retard any decisive success on 
the part of the Allies, Napoleon resolved 
to act with the main body of his forces, 
which amounted to a hundred and 
thirty thousand men, with three hun- 
dxed and fifty pieces of cannon, on the 
offensive in Flimders, near the frontiers 
of which that formidable force was al- 
ready collected between the Mouse and 
the Sambre. 

87. Other lesser armies were stationed 
at other points on the frontier, with 
instructions to retire if outnumbered, 
and retard the enemy as much as pos- 
sible. Suchet commanded two divi- 
sions, numbering twenty-two thousand 
combatants, on Qie frontiers of Savoy; 
a small corps of observation of ten 
thousand was placed at Befort, under 
Lecourbe ; while Rapp, with three di- 
visions, amoimting to seventeen thou- 
sand, was stationed at Alsace, with his 
headquarters at Strasbuig. Twenty 
thousand men were detained in distant 
and necessary inactivity on the fron- 
tiers of La Vendue and Brittany; while 
small divisions were at Marseilles, Tou- 
louse, and Bordeaux, to overawe the 
Royalists in these cities. In all, not 
more than a hundred thousand men 
were arrayed in these lesser corps 
to resist not less than four hundred 
thousand enemies, preparing to in- 
vade France on the south and east; 
but they were merely regarded as the 
nucleus of so many armies, nimiber- 
ing three times the present amount 
of combatants, which might be as- 
sembled before the distant allied hosts 



could be brought together. Every- 
thing depended on we grand army 
under the immediate command of Na- 
poleon.* 

38. Wellington on his side had pro- 
foundly meditated on the plan of ^e 
approaching campaign, which, in com- 
mon with all the allied generals, he 
conceived wotdd be one of invasion on 
their part. After much reflection, he 
had resolved to enter France on the 
side of Flanders, between the Mame 
and the Oise ; but in order to conceal 
this design ht>m the enemy, he sug- 
gested that the Austrians and Russians 
should invade, in the first instance, by 
Befort and Huningen, in order to at- 
tract the enemy's principal forces to 
that quarter ; and, as soon as this was 
done, the British and Prussians united 
were to march direct upon Paris from 
Mens and Namur. He had eighty thou- 
sand effective men under his orders ; 
Blucher a hundred and ten thousand ; 
but of the large host clustOTed round 
the British standards, a considerable 
part were raw Belgian and Hanoverian 
levies, upon whom little reliance could 
be placed ; and for the actual shock of 
war, Wellington could only depend on 
the British and King's German Legion, 
not more than forty-six thousand strong, 
and the old Hanoverians and Bruns- 
wickers, about ten thousand more. The 
British army was far from being equiil, 
in composition or discipline, to that 
which crossed the Pyrenees — a large 
part of which was absent in Canada ; 
and their place was supplied by a num- 
ber of second battalions, and troops 
which had never seen service or acted 
together. But several of the most dis- 
tinguished Peninsular regiments were 
there ; the foot and horse Guards ap- 
peared in splendid array ; twelve thou- 
sand noble cavalry, of whom eight thou- 
sand were British, seemed confident 
against the world in arms ; a hundred 
and eighty guns, admirably equipped, 
were in the field; Picton, Hill, Clinton, 
Kempt, Pack, and many of his old com- 
rades, surrounded Wellington ; the 
spirit of the army was at the highest 
}X)int,and the troops possessed that con- 
fidence in themselves and their leader, 
* See Appendix, B, Chap. xoin. 
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whiDk is the meit important element 
toward military succesB. Bluohei^B 
anny was of a leas heterogeneous diar- 
acter; his troops, almost all vetenns of 
<iae nation,and inspired with the strong- 
est hatred against the French, were 
filled with a well-founded confidenoe 
in themselyes and their gallant com- 
mander : and haying acted together in 
two preyious campaigns, they had ac- 
quired that most yalnable quality in 
soldiers — a thorough knowledge of 
their duties, and a firm reliance, found- 
ed on experience, on each other. 

39. Napoleon's plan of operations 
was suggested by the necessities of his 
situation, and the yast adyantages 
likely to be gained by a decisiye success 
in the outset He determined to col- 
lect all his forces into one mass, and, 
boldly interposing between the British 
and Prussian armies, separate them 
from each other, and strike with the 
utmost yigour, &nBt on the ri^t hand 
and then on the left It was ti^us that, 
with a force not exceeding sixty thou- 
sand men, he had so long kept at bay 
the imited armies of Blucher and 
Schwartzenberg, two hundred thou- 
sand strong, on the plains of Cham- 
pagne : and what might not be expect- 
ed, when he had a hundred and thirty 
thousand admirable troops, all yeterans, 
and animated with the h^hest spirit, 
and not more than a hun^^d and 
ninety thousand in the field to combat ? 
" The force of the two armies," says 
Napoleon, " could not be estimated by 
a mere comparison of the numbers; 
because the allied army was composed 
of troops more or less efficient, so that 
one EnglUhman might he counted for 
one Frenchman, but two Dutchmen, 
I^TiMians, or soldiers of the Confedera- 
Uon, were required to make up one 

* "All the effortfl of an impiona league 
can no longer separate the interests of the 
great people and of the hero whoso brilliant 
trinmpl)s have attracted tlie admiratum of 
tlie uni verso. It is at the mom ent when tlie 
national will nianircsts itself with snch ener- 
gy, that erics of war arc heard, and foreign 
armiesadvancc to our fi-onticn*. What are the 
boites of this new eoal it ion T Docs it %vish to 
extiriKitc France from the rank of nations, to 
pluu^'e twenty-eight millions of Frencluncn 
into adegradnig servitude ? Tlie struggle hi 
which we are engaged is uotabovo the gcuius 



Frenchman; and their armies were 
under the command of two diifisrent 
generals, and formed of nations diyided 
not less by their sentiments than their 
interests." 

40. Sotdt WM, on tlte "Sd Jmie, ap- 
pointed major-general of the army, and 
he immediately took the command, 
and issued a proclamation,* which 
strangely contrasted with that which, 
not three months before, he had thun- 
dered forth as minister-ftt-war to the 
Bourbons. It left no further doubt 
that he had played false to the former 
goyemment when he held the office 
of minister«t-war, and had purposely- 
placed in the Emperor's way the r^- 
ments most likely to reyolt Napo- 
leon left Paris at one o'clock in the 
morning of the 12th, breakfasted at 
Soissons, slept at Laon, and arriyed at 
Ayesnes on the 13th. He there foimd 
his army all concentrated between the 
Sambre and Philippeyille, and the re- 
turns on the eyening of the 14th gaye 
a hundred and twenty-two thousand 
four hundred men present, under 
arms.t It was diyided into fiye corps 
d'armfie under d'Erlon, Reille, Yandam- 
me, Qerard, and Lobau, with four 
corps of reserye cavalry under Pajol, 
Excelmans, Kellerman, and Milhaud^ 
with the Imperial Guard under Mor- 
tier, l^e camp was placed behind 
small hills, just a league from the 
frontier, in such a situation as to be 
screened from the enemy's yiew : and 
it contained three hundred and fifty 
pieces of cannon.^ The arriyal of the 
Emperor raised the spirits of the sol* 
diers, already eleyated by their great 
strength, to the yery highest pitch; 
and the following proclamation was on 
the same evening issued to the troops : 
— ** Soldiers ! This is the anniyersaiy 

of Napoleon, nor beyond our strength. 8dl* 
diers 1 Napoleon guides our steiw— we fight 
for tiie indei)ei^ence of our beautiful ooun- 
try—we are invincible ! **— Napoleon's Af«- 
moirg. Book ix. pp. 65, 66, 

t Seo Appendix, C, Chap. xcnt. 

i Clausewitz estimates Napoleon** force^ 
at the opening of the campaign, at 129,000 
men, Wellington's at 00,000, and Blnchcr*s 
at 115,000.— See CLAOsewtn, viii 27; and 
Die Oro8$e Ckronik^ iii. 135. It is probable 
some alxitcment must bo made (irom all these 
numbers, for sti'agglci's, non-effcctivc, Ac* 
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of Msrengeandof Friadlaad. Tbmi, 
as alter Austeriits and Wagram, we 
were too generooa ; we gave credit to 
the oatha and proteatatioiia of prinoea 
whom we allowed to remain on their 
thronea. Now, howeTer, ooaleaced 
among themselves, they aim at the in- 
dependence and the most saored rights 
ol finance. They have commenced the 
most unjust of aggreoaions. Arewenot^ 
then, the same men f Soldiers ! at Jena, 
when fighting against those same Prus- 
sians now BO arrogant, you were as one 
to two; at Montmirail, as one to three. 
Let those among you who have been 
in England recite the story of their 
prison-shipa, and the evils they have 
suffered in them. The Saxons, Belgi- 
ans, and Hanoverians, the soldiers of 
the Rhenish confederacy, groan at the 
thought of being obliged to lend their 
arms to the cause of princes, enemies 
of justice and of the rights of nations. 
They know that the Coalition is insati- 
able; that after having devoured 
twelve millions of Poles, twelve mil- 
lions of ItaHons, six millions of Belgi- 
ans, a million of Saxons, it will ateo 
devour the lesser states of Germany. 
Fools that they are! a moment of 
prosperity blindB them. If they enter 
France, they will find in it their tomb f 
Soldiers ! we have forced marches to 
make, battles to fight, perils to encoun- 
ter; but with constancy the viotoiy 
will be ours — the rights, the honours 
of the country will be reconquered 
For every Frenchman who has a heart, 

• That Wellington had such secret infor- 
BQfttion is evident, if proof were requisite, 
from his despatch, 16th May 1815, wbei*e he 
gives a detail of the French army, which 
corresponds exactly with that given by Qour- 
gaud.— See Gurwood, xii. 894. That letter 
concludes with those words — ** From all 
that I have heard lately, I should doubt the 
regiments of infantry being all of twelve hun- 
dred men ; I am certain, however, that the 
person vho gives me the inteUigenci believes 
they are so." And in his letter to Prince 
Wrcde, enclosing the accounts of the ai*my, 
on the same day, ho says, ** I write you two 
words in order to scud you the results of the 
intelligence which / have jtut received from 
France through a source suffidentltf cerlain." 
And to tlic Prince Schwartssonbcrg on the 
mme dixy — " I send you a noto drawn /j-om 
the intelliffenee which I have raceivcd to-d:\y 
of the 8ti*eugth of the enemy, and of their 
disiXMitiou. The greater part of the army is 
<ni this frontier, and I have positive news that 



the moment has arrived to cop qu flr 
or die.** 

41. WeiDington and Blndier, at Hub 
critical period, were well inf onned 
from the outset in regard to the posi- 
tions and strength of the enemy ; but 
they were impressed with the idea that 
the war was to be on their part an of- 
fensive one, and that Napoleon would 
never venture to attack on their own 
ground two armies, each of strength 
little inferior to his own. Should ho 
do so, they relied upon secret informa- 
tion to be fonrarded to them from 
Paris of his intended movements ; and 
Wellington fully expected that if any 
attack was made on him, it would It^ 
on his ri^t by the road of Mons and 
Ath, for whidi reason the whole Brit- 
ish cavalry had been quartered in that 
direction.* Even so far back as in 
May preceding, the general orders he 
issued to his troops proved that he ex- 
pected to be attacked, if an invasion 
was attempted, on the rightf The 
most rigorous measures had been adopt- 
ed by the French to prevent any in^- 
ligence crossing the frontier ; but not- 
withstanding that, Wellington knew on 
the 6th June that Napoleon was ex- 
pected to be in Laon on that day, and 
that the number of troops collected in 
Maubeuge and the adjoining towns was 
immense ; and he had long been awaze 
that arrangements had heen made to 
bring the Imperial Ghiard from Paris 
to Maubeuge in forty-eight hours.^ 
In consequence, orders had been given 

they have made arrangements that the Guard 
may arrive at Maubeuge in the space of forty- 
eight hours."— Wellington to Schwaatseh- 
fiRBG, 16th May 1815 ; Gurwood, xii. 307. 
And in his letter of 13th June he saya— "/ 
have aceownts/rom Paris qftJie lOeft, on which 
day Nai)oleon was still there ; and I judge 
from his speech to the legislature, that his 
departure was not likely to be immediate." 
—Gurwood, xii. 462. 

t Wellington to Lord Hill, 80th April 
1815; Gurwood. 

X *' All accounts from the frontier agree in 
the notice of a collection of troops about Mau- 
beuge. Buonaparte was expected to be at 
Laon on the 6th ; and there wei-e, on all 
pHils of the road between Paris and the 
ft'onticr, extraordinary pi-cparations for tlie 
movement of troops in carnages. The num- 
ber of the latter collected is imnicnso in 
some of the towns." — Weli incton to Sir 
H. Hardikge, Brussels, 10th June 1815; 
Gurwood, xii. 440. 
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to declare Antwerp, Ypna, Toumay, 
Ath, Mons, and Qhent in a state of 
siege, the moment that the enemy 
crossed the frontier. On the 10th he 
received intelligence, which proyed to 
be premature, that the Emperor had 
arrived in Maubeuge on the preceding 
day :* but till he was in possession of 
more authentic accounts, he did not 
deem it advisable to take any steps to 
concentrate his army; and when the 
French troops, above a hundred and 
twenty thousand strong, who were 
perfectly concentrated in a square of 
four miles, crossed the frontier in front 
of Fleurus on the morning of the 15th, 
Wellington's men yet lay in their can- 
tonments, from the Scheldt to Brussels 
and Nivelles ; and Blucher^s, scatttered 
over the frontier from thence to Liege 
— a distance for both armies of seventy- 
five miles broad, by from twenty to 
twenty-five deep — ^were only on their 
march to the point of rendezvous. 

42. It was not, however, from the 
want of authentic accounts of the ap- 
proach of the enemy that the troops 
were not concentrated. On the 12th 

* " I have received intelligence that Buona- 

erte arrived at Maubeuge yesterday, and I 
lieve he has gone along the frontier towards 
liUe."— Wellington to Sir H. Hardinoe, 
Snu$eU, 10th June 1815 ; Gurwood, xii. 457. 

t "On the 12th June Lieutenont-Colond 
Von Wesael, whose regiment, the let Hussars 
of the King's German Legion, formed an ex- 
tensive line of outposts in front of Tournay, 
reported to Major-General Sir H. Vivian, to 
whose brigade the regiment belonged, that 
he had ascertained, from information on 
which he could rely, that the French army 
had assembled on the frontier, and was pre- 
pared to attack. Vivian repaired to the out- 
posts to verify this information, and learned 
that the French army was concentrating, and 
that if the Allies did not advance, they would 
attack. Vivian communicated what he had 
«een and heard to Lord Hill and the Earl of 
Uxbridge, by whom the circumstances were 
made known to the Duke of Wellington. His 
Grace, however, did not, for the reason before 
stated, think the proper moment had arrived 
for making any alteration in the disposition 
of his forces."— SiBORNE, ii. 48, 49. 

t " Blucher had already arranged the re- 
union of his corps, according to information 
he had previously received from a drummer 
of the Old Guard, who had deserted while on 
sentry. The presence of the Old Guard was 
a sign sure and sufficient to alarm the ene- 
iny."-^OMiNi, Oampaiffnof 1815, p. 146. 

S "During the night of the 13th, the light 
reflected upon the sky by the fires of the 



June, information was communicated 
to the Duke that the French army 
was assembled on the frontier, and 
prepared to attacLf The arrival of 
the Imperial Guard at Avesnes on the 
18th, was made known to the Prussian 
commander on the 14th, by a drum- 
mer of that corps who had deserted.^ 
During the night of the 18th the bright 
light in the heavens to the west re- 
vealed to the vigilant outposts of 
Ziethen the concentration of a vast 
force in their front, which circum- 
stance they at once reported : and on 
the 14th, intelligence was received of 
the arrival of Napoleon and Jerome at 
headquarters, which was immediately 
f orwGuxied both to Blucher and Wel- 
lington. Late on the evening of the 
same day, Ziethen reported to Blucher 
that '* strong columns of all arms were 
assembling in his front, and that every- 
thing portended an attack on the fol- 
lowing moming.''§ Upon receipt of 
this intelligence, the Prussian Tnaryhy.) 
immediately despatched orders for the 
concentration of his army at Ligny, 
which were despatched at eleven at 

French bivouacs, did not escape the vigilant 
observation of Ziethen's outposts, whence it 
was communicated to Uie rear that these 
fires appeared to be in the direction of Beau- 
mont, and in the vicinity of SoIre-sur-Sambre; 
and on the following day (14th) intdUifenee 
VKU obtained of the arrival qf Napoleon and 
hia brotfier Jerome. Ziethen immediately 
communicated this information to Prince 
Blucher and to the Duke of Wellington. 
Nothing, however, was as yet positively 
known concerning the real point of concen- 
tration, the probable strength of the enemy, 
or his intended ofTensive movements. Late - 
in the day, Ziethen ascertained through his 
outposts, that strong French coi*ps, composed 
of all arms, were assembling in his front, and 
that everything portended an atta(dc on the 
following morning. Ziethen's communica- 
tiou of this intelligence reached Blucher be> 
tween nine and ten o'dodc on the night of 
the 14th ; and simultaneous orders were de- 
spatched at eleven o'clock for the march of 
Bulow's corps d'arm^ from Liege to Hannut, 
of Pirch's ftx>m Namur to Sombreffe, and of 
Thielman from Ciney to Namur ; while Zie- 
then was directed to await the advance of 
the enemy in his position upon the Sambre ; 
and in the event of his being attacked by 
superior numbers and comp^ed to retire, 
to effect his retreat as slowly as circum- 
stances would permit, in the direction of 
Fleurus, so as to afford sufficient time for 
the concentration of the other three corps in 
the rear of the latter point"— Siborkx, ii. 54. 
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night Still no Bteps were taken by 
Wellington to collect his troops ; and 
fK> ignorant were those nearest the 
«nemy of the danger which was im- 
pendmg, that, on &e morning of the 
15th, when the firing began near 
CSiarleroi, the Belgian videttes, who 
formed Ihe advanced posts, conceived 
it was the Prussian artillery practice to 
which they had become accustomed.* 
Ziethen immediately warned Bliicher 
of tiie invasion; but, by a strange 
oversight, he did not send similar in- 
formation to the Duke of Wellington, 
who only heard of it from the Prince 
of Orange at half-past four F.1L at 
Brussels, instead of half-past ten or 
eleven a.il, when it might have reach- 
ed him, had it been sent direct So 
little did he expect an inmiediate at- 
tack, that on that very day (the 16th), 
and at the moment when Napoleon 
with his vast and concentrated army 
was already far advanced across the 
frontier into the space between the 
British and Prussian eantonments, he 
was so far from making any immecUate 
preparations for a defensive struggle, 
that he was calmly writing a long let- 
ter to the Emperor Alexander at Brus- 
sels, detailing his plan for a general 
cffensive campaign against Napoleon 
Som the Alps to the sea, in which the 
£rBt attack was to be made by the 
Russians and Austrians ; while he 
anticipated no greater task, in the out- 
set at least, for the British and Prussian 
armies, than to reduce the strongholds 
of Maubeuge and Qivet immediately 
in their frontf And for that very 

* "Early on the morning of the 15th, the 
Belgian troops which rested upon the Charle- 
roi road, teere lying quietly in their canton' 
mentit perfectly tmconacunu qf the advance <tf 
the French army, when they heard a brisk 
cannonade at a distance in the direction of 
Charleroi ; bnt^ not having receiyed the 
sl^htest intimation of the enemy's approach, 
they oonduded that the firing proceeded 
from the Prussian lurtillery practice, which 
they had frequently heard before, and be- 
come accustomed to."— Sibornb, ii. 73. 

t " I see with the greatest satisfaction that 
we are quite a^rreed on the ffcnerdl batecfihe 
jplaa of operationt; that is to say, to limit 
our extension by the necessity of means of 
subsistence for armies so immense; that the 
army of Italy ought to co-operate with the 
others, but upon a difTerent basis; and that 
the centre of the grand army of operation, 

TOL. ZIL 



night, the 15th, he had himself ac- 
cepted, and allowed his staff-generab 
at Brussels to accept, invitations to a 
great ball at the Duchess of Richmond's 
in that city, which they all attended. 
In fact, the Duke had positive orders 
not to commence hostilities, Ihe plan 
of the Allies being that the invasion of 
France should commence, as in 1814, 
from the Upper Rhine, and that the 
Anglo-Belgian army should act only in 
co-operation.:}: 

48. Although, however, both the 
British and Prussian armies were still 
in cantonments over an extent, for tiie 
two together, of seventy-five miles 
broad by twenty-five in depth, yet 
evexy arrangement had been made 
which skill and experience could si2g- 
gest to render them capable of concen- 
trating, and becoming ready either for 
offensive or defensive operations, on 
the shortest possible warning. The 
troops were all warned to be ready to 
march at a moment's notice ; and the 
position of their cantonments, spread- 
ing out like a fan, of which Brussels 
was the centre, was such as at once 
furnished them at the moment with 
the supplies of which they respectively 
stood in need, and at the same time 
facilitated their concentration within 
a very short period, not exceeding 
twenty-four hours. Wellington's left, 
imder the Prince of Orange, was can- 
toned between Mons and Nivelles, with 
Braine-le-Comte and Nivelles for its 
rallying points ; the right, under Hill, 
extended towards AtlL§ Blucher him- 
self was at Namur, and his powerful 

that which will extend from the sea as far 
OS Switzerland, ought to support either the 
right or the left, according to circumstances. 
This centre will be composed of the wholo 
of your Majesty's troops ; the right of Mar- 
shal Blucher's army, and of that under my 
orders ; the left» of that under the immediate 
orders of Prince Schwartzenberg. As to what 
concerns us here, I bdieve we vitt be iMiged 
at Uagt to lay eiege to ifaw&fiiye."— Weluno- 
TON to Alsxander ot Vienno^BruMeU, 15th 
June 1816; Gurwood, xii. 472. 

t "The Duke of Wellington had precise 
orders not to commence )u>$tilities. It was Na- 
poleon who sought the battle of Waterloo ; 
it is impossible to restrain the destinies of 
such a nature. *'— Chatkaubriand'b Memoirs, 
TL440. 

f The detailed position of Wellington'a 
army was as follows :— The left wins;, imder 
P 
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anny, » hundred and ten thonsMid 
atrong» was cantoned from Liege to 
Kivelles, where it came in contact with 
the British left It conristed of four 
corps — ^viz.y those of Ziethen, Pirch, 
Thielman^ and Bulow; whose respec- 
tive FftHying points were Fleuroa, 
Namur, Cincy, and Liegpe. But a con- 
siderable part of the British army wae 
at Brussels ; some were at Oudenarde 
on the Scheldt; and so little was an 
immediate attack anticipated in the 
direction of Charleroi, that the whole 
British cavaliy was on the extreme 
light on the banks of that riyer, with 
headquarters at Ninove, between the 
anny and the sea, with posts be- 
tween that riyer and the Lys, for the 
benefit of the rich pastures which its 
meadows afforded. '^Wellington," says 

the Prince of Orange, consisting of Cooke's 
sad Alton's British, and Cerponcher's and 
Ghass^'s Dutch-Belgian divisions, was can- 
toned between Mons and Nivelles, with Ni- 
velles, Braine-Ie-Gomte, and Eughien for its 
Tallying point. The right wing, under Hill, 
consistingof Clinton's and Colville's British, 
and two Dutch-Belgian divisions, extended 
from Ath to Oudenarde* with Grammont 
and Oudenarde for its rallying points. The 
reserve, consisting of Picton's and Cole's 
British divisions, and the Brunswick, Hano- 
verian, and Nassau contingents, were quar- 
tered in the neighbourhood of BruMela. The 
British and German cavalry was stationed 
at Grammont, Ninove, and the banks of the 
Dinder. The Dutch-Belgian horse were at 
Boculx and M<ms ; the Brunswidc dragoons 
in the vicinity of fi^ssels. 

* When Genera] Bourmont was presented 
to Blucher, the latter expressed in strong 
terms his contempt for the faithless soldier. 
To appease him, and recall his attention to 
Bourmont's principles, some of the officers 
in attendance xxnnted to the white cockade 
in his hat ; but the Prussian commander re- 
plied with characteristic honour and rude- 
ness—*" Einerlel war das Volk for eianai 
Zeitel anstecktl Hundsfott bleibt Hunds- 
fott."— (It is all one what a man sticks in 
his hat for a mark— a scoundrel ranaina a 
scoundrel>— Rauschnick, Blucher** Idbe%, 
263; SiBOBNS, L56. 

t The following reason for the Duke's po- 
licy on this occasion is given in the Memoirs 
bearing Fouch^'s name, though they are 
known to have been arranged by M . Al- 
phonse de Beauchamps from the papers of 
that arch-traitor:—" My agents with Met- 
temich and Lord Wellington had promised 
marvels and mountains ; the Bnglish gene- 
ralissimo expected that I should at the vevy 
least give him the plan of the campaign. I 
knew for certain that the unforeaeeiL attack 
would take place on the 16th or 18th at 



Jonuniy " betie^ed Napoleon to be still 
at Paria^ and only learned the a^^pioadli 
of his army on the passage of the Samr 
bre. But his troops, which had not 
yet moyed from tiieir cantonments, 
extending from Oudenarde on the 
Scheldt to Nivelles, were warned and 
ready to start at the first signal" Late 
on the erening of the 14th, General 
Bourmont deserted to the headquar- 
tefs of Blucher from Napoleon's camp, 
and confirmed the accounts previously 
received of the impending attack, 
which induced the Prussian general to 
iflgae immediate orders for the concen- 
tration ci his army.* But no corre- 
sponding steps were taken on the part 
of the Duke of Wellington, who did 
not get that last intelligenoe till the 
afternoon of the 15th.t 



Napoleon intended to give battle on 
the 17th to the English army, after having 
marched right over the Praaaians on the 
preceding day. He had the mora reason to 
trust to the suooeas of that plan, that Well- 
ington, deceived by fiUse reports, believed 
the opening of the campaign might be defer- 
red till the oeginning of «mly. The sacoeas 
of Napoleon, therefore, depended oa a sur- 
prifie \ and I arranged my plans in eonfor- 
raity. On the very day of the departure of 

Napoleon, I despatched Madame D , ftnr- 

nished with notes written in cipher, oentaan- 
ing the whole plan of the campaign. But at 
the same time I privately cEMpatcAed orden 
for Bueh cbttade* ait th4 frontier where she was 
to pass, that i^e could net arrive at the 
headquarters of Welluogton till after the 
event. This was the real explanation of the 
inconceivable security of tbe generaliBSimo, 
which at the time excited audi universal as- 
tonishment." Bxtraordlnary as this story is^ 
it derives confirmation from the foUowin^^ 
statement by Sir Walter Scott, who had ac- 
cess to the best sources of information, 
which he obtained at Paris a few weeks 
afterthelbattla :-*" I have understood," sa^ 
he, "on good authority, that a person, bear* 
ing, for I^rd Wellington's iBformation. a de- 
timed and authentic account of BuonMarte's 
plan for the campaign, was actually d»- 
spatdhed from Paris in time to have i^eaehad 
Brussels before the commenoement of hoa- 
tilities. ThisoommunioaUonwaatm<nut«ito 
afemaU, who was fbmished with a pass frx>m 
Fouch^ himself; and who travellea with all 
despatch in order to accomplish her mission; 
but being stopped for two days on the fhm- 
tiers of France, did not arrive till after the 
battle of the 16th. This fiMt» /er luc* /te- 
lievt Utoh*t seems to countenance the opin- 
ion that Fouch^ maintained acorrespondenoa 
with the Alius ; and may lead, on the ether 
hand, to suspicion, that though he despatch- 
ed the intelljgenoe in questioD, he contrived 
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44. At imykfrmk on «be 15ih, liie 
iVench tataj croMed the frontier, and 
moved on Ghaiileroi Tte ProiBsiaa 
ti*oops idueh oooupied tiiat town evacu- 
ated it, after a sharp akirmiah, and re- 
tired to Fleurua. The French f oroea 
passed the Sambre ai M arohien&es, 
Cluirleroi, and Ctiatdei It was evi- 
dent that the enemy were taken una- 
warea, and Napoleon ooBceived san- 
guine hopes of being able to sepaiste 
&e British and Prufisiaa annies. With 
this view, Ney was despatched with 
the le£t wing, ooosisting of Beiile's 
aasid d'Erlon's corps, and KeQerman's 
heavy cavalry, in iJl f ortyHnx thousand 
strong, with a hundred and rixteen 
guns and frre thousand horse, to 
QUATBE Bra.8 : an important position, 
situated at the point of intexaection of 

flo to manage that its airNal Aoidd be too 
late for the puFpoae which it was oal<n^ted 
to serve. At aXi events, the afmeannioe of 
the Freaeh on the banks of the Sambre was 
at Bnissele an mnexpeeted pieet of 4nMli0me$,** 
—Paiil'9 LMttn, AHueeUoaeoiu W0rk$, v. 79.^ 
It is remarkable that Scott's sagacity had, 
in this instaaoe, divined the very eolation (^ 
the queeticm which Fouch^ afterwards stated 
in his Memoirs as a feet To the same pmv 
pose Grolman Damits says:— '^'WelUington 
believed that Niqx>Ieon would attempt no- 
thing before the Ist July, and that his first 
opeiitions would be directed against the 
right of the British. He vme i» ezpectaCian of 
a despatch from FoucM, giving him a detail 
of the plan of the campaign ; and tiU he re- 
ceived it, he gave no credit to the accounts 
of any intended irruption by the enemy." 
— Qbolman Damftz^ i. 103; see also IHe 
Groeee Chronik^ iiL 128. On the other hand, 
Wellington says, *' Before my arrival in Paris, 
in the month of July, I had never seen 
Foochi, nor had any commimication what- 
ever with him, nor with any of those who 
are oonneeted with him.*-^WBLL»OTON to 
Dincouaiis, Sept 96, 1815 ; OmtwooD, xM. 
640. If this statement mem incomisteiit 
with the ftmner, the Duke's high obaraoter 
for truth and aceoraey would have renda«d 
it decisive of the point ; but to reality It is 
act eo. It o»ly proves that the English gen- 
end had had no commimicaUon with Fooch^ 
or those whom be lenew to be his agents. It 
does not prove that he was not hi expeot»< 
tsan of infbrmation ftom Paris, fipom persons 
whom he was «et a w m re were agents of the 
French minister ; and the wily character of 
the Teteran police diplomatist renders no- 
thing more probable than tiiat Wellingtonis 
correspondents at Paris were, unknown to 
the Einglish general, his secret agents. That 
he had such correspondents, and believed 
on the whc^ he would not soon be atta(^ed, 
is proved by the Puke hims^; for on the 



the roads of BmsselB, KivelleB, Charle- 
roi, and Naainr, whidi Wellington had 
fixed on as the rallying point of his 
anny, and whitl&er they all, when put 
in motion, tended. By the possession 
of this decisive post^ the Frendi might 
hare cut off the communication be- 
tween the British and Prussian armies, 
and have been in a situation to fsQ 
with a preponderatiiig force on either 
atpleasore. Meanwhik Napoleon him- 
self, with seventy-two thousand men, 
marched towards Fleuras, right against 
the Prussian army, which was ooneen- 
trating witii all imaginable expedition, 
and &3ling back towards LioirT. Zie- 
then slowly retired, contesting every 
tenable position, towards the general 
rallying point in his rear ; but his loss 
was veiy considenble, and amotmted 

ISth June be wrote to Lord I^ynedoch :-~ 
"We have accounts of Buonaparte joining 
the army and attacking us ; but / have ae- 
counte from Paris of the IWh, on which day 
he was still there ; and I judge tnm his 
speech to the Legislature that his departure 
woi not likdff to betTumediate. I think we are 
now too etrongfor him Jkere."— Qxrawoo©, xiL 
46S. On the night of the day on which this 
letter was written, Napoleon slept at Avesnes 
in his ovTn camp on the Flemish fkxmtier ;. 
axMl on the following evening, beinff the 
Uth, he issued to his troops the prodama- 
tion already given, immediately before the 
frontiers were ooroased. The statement of 
the expected female spy given by Scott and 
Fouch< is perhaps connrmed by an expres- 
sion of Wellington's, which proves he did 
expect such a secret emissary ; for in his 
letter of 14th Hay 1816, he said, address- 
ing a M. Henoul, evidently a spy^" I beg 
you will oome here, in order that I may con- 
fer with y ouas soon as possible , and I send you 
some money for travelling expenses. If it is 
possible, I tiiiBk you would do well to bring 
vrith you the lady in giMsrtum."— Wbluno- 
TOir a M. d'Hbnoul, BrvxeUes, 14th Kay 
1816 ; QvRwocm, xiL 88S. Nay, so strongly 
was the Duke impressed with the idea that 
no immediate attack was in contemplation, 
l^at on the 16th June, the very day on 
which the French, at four in the morning, 
crossed the frontier, and burst into the midst 
of the allied cantonments, he was calmly 
engaged in writing a long and able letter to 
ihe Emperor Alexander at Vienna, on the 
genend plan of the oampaigh, already ex- 
tra^ed, which was based on a general inva- 
sion of France by the Bussians. Pruleians, 
Austrians, and English, in three armies,, 
operating from Flanders to the Swiss fron- 
tter, which concluded with these words— 
** Marshal Blncher thinks that the position 
of Givet will be of no utility to him ; but I 
believe we will have means sufficient for all 
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daring the day to twelve hundred men. 
A shiurp action took place at Charleroi, 
and bloody BkirmiBhes at GkiBBilies and 
Gilly ; but, though the Prussiang fought 
bravely, they could not much retard 
the advance of their numerous assail- 
ants. It was in the afternoon of the 
15th, at half-past four, that Wellington 
received this intelligence at Brussels : 
orders were despatched, upon the re- 
ceipt of later and fuller accounts, at 
half -past seven, to the troops in every 
direction to concentrate at Quatre Bras ; 
And after they had been sent off, he 
dressed and went with characteristic 
•calmness and sang-froid to the ball at 
the Duchess of lUchmond's, where his 
manner was so undisturbed, that no 
one discovered that any intelligence of 
importance had arrived. Many brave 

that it will be neceasary for qb to do.*'— 

WSLLIKOTOH d L'EmPBREUB ALEXANDER, 

£ruxeUeit 15th June 1815; Gvbwood, xii. 
470, 478. Nothing could be more proper 
than to make these general arrangements for 
.future offensive movements ; but they afford 
demonstration that an immediate desperate 
defensive struggle was at that time not con- 
templated. At the moment that this letter 
was written, Napoleon was far advanced 
across the frontier,aDd had passed Charleroi, 
ill his attack on the Prussian cantonments ; 
and in the course of the same evening intel- 
ligence of this arrived, and orden to collect 
the troops with all possible expedition were 
issued by the Duke.~See Gurwood, xii. 471, 
472. A great military writer, accordingly, 
states it as a point concerning which there 
can be no doubt, that both the allied genei*als 
were surprised in the outset of the Waterloo 
campaign: — "The enemy," says Jomini, 
"were so ill informed of our movements, 
that their armies were not yet collected. 
Blucher had one of his corps at Charleroi. 
another at Namur, the third at Dinant, and 
finally, the fourth at Liege. Wellington's 
lurmy had not yet stirred fh>m the canton- 
ments it occupied, from the Scheldt to Niv- 

• elle.*'— Jomini, life of Napoktm, iv. 625. To 
the same purport it is stated by a gallant 
British officer, himself personally engaged iu 
the outposts when the irruption of Napoleon 

'began :— " It is a historical &ct which can- 
aiot bo denied, that at daybreak on the moru- 

.iugoftho 15th June 1815, the allied army 

•oinder the command of the Duke of Welling- 
.ton was ntddenly attcuked in iU caTUonmenit 
by the French, headed by Napoleon, who by 
this unexpected movement obtained the mUi- 
tai'y advantage of encountering separately the 
Prussian army on the afternoon of the 16th 
jAi Flcurufl, and the English army on the 
morning of the ISth at Waterloo, before these 
two forces could efficiently combine against 
liim, OS they did atsunsct on the 18th, afterthe 



men were there assembled amidst the 
scenes of festivity, and surrounded by 
the smiles of beauty, who were ere 
long locked in the arms of death.* 

45. Blucher's army, with the excep- 
tion of the fourth corps tmder Bulow, 
which, being stationed on the extreme 
left, between Li^e and Hannut, had 
not yet come up, was concentrated on 
the forenoon of the 16th on the heights 
between Brye and Sombreffe, with the 
villages of St Amand and Ligny strongly 
occupied in its front. This position, 
though liable to many objections,t had 
some advantages; for the villages in 
front afforded shelter to the troops; 
and the artillery, placed on the semi- 
circular convex ridge between them, 
commanded the whole field of battle ; 
while the slope behind, surmounted 

two great battlesalliided to had been fought. 
Napoleon, by sovereign authority, wielded 
with admirable skill, prevented the intelli- 
gence of his movements fh>m preceding his 
attack upon the cantonments of the Allies." 
— Sir Francis Head, Memorandum on Water- 
loo. Quarterly Review, vol. Ixxii. 292; 293. 
The opinion of a most able military writer. 
General Glausewltz, is strongly expressed to 
the same effect.~See Clausbwitz, viti. 52» 
53 ; and Die Qroue Chronik, iii. 128. 

* " There was a sound of revelry by night. 
And Belgium's capital had gathered tiien 
Her beauty and her chivalry ; and bright 
The lamps shone o'er fiur women and bravo 

men; 
A thousand hearts beat happily, and when 
Music arose with its voluptuous swell. 
Soft eyes looked love to eyes which spake 

agsiin. 
And all went merry as a marriage bell : 
But hush ! hark !— a deep sound strikes 

like a rising knell." 

Ckilde Harold, Canto iii. 

t "The position of the Prussians was full 
of difficulties in its front, whieh covered the 
rivulet of Ligny ; the left «xtended to the 
environs of Sombreffe and Tongrine; the 
right, behind Saint Amand. This large 
borough, formed of three distinct villages 
(which bear the name of Saint Amand le 
ChAteau, Saint Amand la Haie, and Saint 
Amand le Hameau), protected the right 
wing, of which the flank rested on Wag- 
nelle ; the second line and the reserves were 
between Sombreffe and Brye. Thus six 
lax^ villages, of which four were difficult 
of approach on account of the rivulet, cover- 
ed, like so many bastions, the line of the 
enemy; their reserves and second line, 
placed in columns of attack by battalions, 
between Sombreffe and Brye, were able to 
maintain all the points."— Jokihi, Campaign 
0/1815, p. 164. 
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by the windmill of Bufisy, formed ft 
a^xong p<nni-€Pappu% in case of disaster. 
It was attended, however, by this in- 
convenience, that the whole Prussian 
force was exposed to the view of the 
French, while part of their army was 
concealed from the Prussians — an ad- 
vantage of which Napoleon skilfully 
availed himself in the battle which 
followed. Although the fourth corps 
imder Bulow, which was on the ex- 
treme left at Liege, had not yet come 
up, the Prussian field-marshal had as- 
sembled eighty-four thousand men, of 
whom twdfve thousand were cavalry, 
with two hundred and twenty -four 
guns. The four brigades of Ziethen's 
corps, formed in the first line, defended 
Ligny and St Amand ; those of Pirch 
were in the second, between Sombrefie 
and Biye, and were successively brought 
up to support the front. The left, un- 
der Thielman, which had only arrived 
at nine o'clock in the morning, ex- 
tended towards Tongrine. Blucher was 
well aware of the disadvantages, in a 
military point of view, with which 
the position of Ligny was attended, 
especlaJly when defended by three- 
fourths only of his whole force: but 
his object in holding it was to secmre 
his communication with Wellington, 
by whom he confidently expected to 
be supported before the conflict was 
seriously engaged. He had had a con- 
ference that morning at eleven with 
the English general at the windmill of 
Biye, from whom he had received pro- 
mises of aid by an attack in flank on 
the French army at four o'clock. 

46. Napoleon's force was less numer- 
ous : it consisted of seventy-three thou- 
sand men, of whom twelve thousand 
were cavsJry, with two hundred and 
forty-eight guns. The Emperor's orders 
to Ney had been to move early in the 
morning, and occupy Quatre Bras be- 
fore the English army was assembled, 
and, having left a strong detachment 
there, advance with half his forces on 
Biye, so as to fall on the rear of the 
Prussians and complete their destruc- 
tion. The attack in front was not to 
commence till Ney's gims in the rear 
showed that he had reached his des- 
tined point; and Napoleon waited im- 



patiently, with his army ready drawn 
up, till three o'clock in the afternoon, 
expecting the much-wished-for signal 
But not a sound was heard in that 
direction, while the loud and increas- 
ing cannonade on the side of Quatre 
Bras, which was only three miles and 
a half distant, told clearly that a des- 
perate combat was going on there. 
There was now not a moment then to 
lose if the Prussian army was to be at- 
tacked before the fourth corps under 
Bulow came up ; and the Emperor at 
half-past three o'clock gave the signal 
for attack. 

47. The better to conceal his real 
designs. Napoleon made great demon- 
strations against St Amand on his left ; 
but meanwhile he collected his prin- 
cipal force, concealed from the enemy, 
opposite the Prussian centre at Ligny, 
which was to be the real point of at- 
tack; while, on his right, Grouchy, 
with Excelmans' and Pajol's corps of 
cavalry, was directed merely to hold 
in check the Prussian left St Amand 
was carried, after a vigorous resistance, 
by the French corps under Vandamme, 
assisted by a division of Reille's corps ; 
and no sooner was the enemy's atten- 
tion fixed on that quarter, whither 
reinforcements were directed by Blu- 
cher, who retook the village only to 
be again driven out by the French, 
than Napoleon's centre, consisting of 
the 4th corps, fifteen thousand strong, 
commanded by Qerard, issued from 
behind the heights by which it was 
concealed, crossed the streamlet of 
Ligny, and, pushing up the opposite 
bank, commenced a furious assault on 
the village of the same name. But if 
the attack was vehement, the resistance 
was not less obstinate : three times 
Ligny was taken by the impetuous 
assault of the French grenadiers, and 
three times the Prussians, with in- 
vincible resolution, returned to the 
charge, and with desperate valour re- 
gBdned the post at the point of the 
bayonet Intermingled with the in- 
cessant dischaige of musketry in the 
village, came forth alternately the war- 
cries of the opposite sides; and at 
every instant when the fire slackened, 
the loud shouts of "En avant, Vive 
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rEmpeieur I" or " Vorwarts, homrah 1" 
were heard above the roar of the artil- 
lery, which thundered from the oppo- 
site heights. Volumes of dark smoke,, 
intermingled with flameis, issued from 
the old casfcle of Ligny, and added 
to the awful character of the scene. 
Each army had behind its own side of 
Ihe village immense masses of men, 
with which the combat was constantly 
fed; and at l^igth the struggle became 
so desperate, that neither party could 
completely, by bringing up fresh col- 
umns, expel the enemy. Still they 
fought hand to hand in the streets and 
houses with unconquerable resolution ; 
while the fire of two hundred pieces 
of cannon, directed on the two sides 
agaiost the village, spread death equally 
among friend and foe. At six o'clock, 
after two hours' furious combat, no- 
thmg was yet decided ; and Blucher, 
by directing in person a fresh corps 
against St Amand, had retaken part of 
the village called St Amand la Haye, 
and an important height adjoining, 
conmianding a large part of the field of 
battle. So impressed was the veteran 
field-marshal with the importance of 
this last attack, that he galloped to the 
front and said to the leading column, 
** Now, my children ! show yourselves : 
•don't let ike great nation lord it over 
you : forward, in Gk>d's name, for- 
ward !" So far the Prussiaa general 
was successful; but an attack which 
he directed against Wagnelle, on his 
extreme right> was repulsed with great 
slaughter. 

4S. Napoleon, however, no sooner 
saw this advantage than he ordered up 
fresh columns, and vigorously attacked 
St Amand la Haye, both in front and 
flank. By degrees Blucher^s reserves 
began to be engaged, and his position 
became very critical ; for the attack of 
the French centre continued with un- 
paralleled vigour, and neither BuloVs 
corps had come up on the one flank, 
nor the muoh-wished-for British suc- 
cours on the other. Both parties, al- 
most equally exhausted, despatched the 
most urgent ordars to tiieir other corps 
or Allies to join them ; that of Napo- 
leon at this juncture was so pressing, 
tbat he deohu»d to Ney that the ^aie 



of Fiance depen^d on his instantly 
obeying it,* and he at the same time 
ordered d'Erlon's corps, twenty-four 
thousand strong, forming that maa> 
shal's reserve^ forthwith to defile to* 
wards Ligny. Ney, however,, so far 
£rom being in a condition to inake the 
presoibedmovementy washimsdif with 
difficulty contending against defeat at 
Quatre Bras. Meanwhile Hke fig^t con* 
tinued with unparalleled vigour both 
in Ligny and St Amawd. £very house, 
as at SaragoBsa^ became the theatre of 
a separate and desperate conflict ; the 
troops fought no longer in comlnned 
order, but personally, or in detached 
groups ; and when ammunition failed, 
the bayonet or but-end of the musket, 
nay, even the stones of the fallen 
houses, and the yet burning rafters of 
the roofis, supplied the rage of the com- 
batants. The entire village was con- 
cealed in smoke, from 'vH^ence were 
heard, above the rattle of musketry, 
the yells and cries of the combatants, 
the crash of &Jlicig roofs, and smash- 
ing of doors and windows*. Presently 
the French artiUery of the Guard was 
brought up, and opened a terrible fire 
on l£e vUlage. The Prussian reserve 
batteries came also into play; and so 
furious was the cannonade, that it 
seemed as if , by an awful earthquake, 
the valley had been rent asund^, and 
Ligny had become the ccatw of a burn- 
ing volcano. 

49. At seven o'clock d'Erion's corpc^ 
which had been stationed by Ney in 
reserve two leagues from Quatre Bras, 
withdrawn thence by the positive orders 
of the Emperor, made its appearance 
on the extreme Prussian right, beyond 
St Amand. They were at first taken 
for Prussians, and excited no small 
alarm in the French army ; but no 
sooner was the mistake discovered, 

* *' At this moment* Harshal, the armies 
are warmly engpaged. Bis mt^esty com- 
maods me to direot you ioatantly to envelop 
the riffht of the enemy and fall on his 
rear : his army is lost if you act vigorously ; 
the fate of France is in your hands. Do not 
lose a moment in making the prescribed 
movement, and march direct on we heights 
of Bryeand St Amand, to contribute to avio* 
tory which will probably prove decisive."— 
SouLT to N«T, Idth June 1815, a qvkarter pcu€ 
thnej Oinnaus, U. 481. 48g. 
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ihui fear g&re plaee to confideaee, 
and Kapoleon, m>w entirely relieyed, 
brought forward his QuardB and re- 
serves for a deeisiye attack on the 
oentre. The Hameau de St Amaady 
a group c^ houses forming a salient 
angle between St Amand la Haje and 
WaspaeUe, had been earned by storm 
by the PrusaiaQS of Tippelskirsehen's 
brigade, and the Frant^ made the ut- 
most efforts to make themselves mas- 
ters of it, as it was the key of that part 
<^ the position. Four times also had 
St Amand la Haye yielded to their im- 
petuous assaults, and four times the 
loud hourrah of the Prussians told ihat 
they had regained the post. So vehe- 
ment did the contest become at this 
point, that when the fire of the Prus- 
sians in the village b^gan to slacken 
from having expended their ammuni- 
tion, the 11th hussars, who were sta- 
tioned in its rear, rushed into the 
midst of them and supplied them with 
their own cartridges ; an act of dasvo- 
tion to which many of themselves fell 
sacrifices. Bluchei^s anxiety to retain 
this post, as well as Ligny, till the 
amval of Wdlingtcn on the ri^t or 
Bulow on the left, was extreme : and 
he incessantly fed the contest in the 
villages with fresh troops, until at 
length his last reserves were engaged. 
** Forward, my lads ! we must do 
something before the English join us," 
exclaimed the veteran field-marshal, 
as he cheered on his men to join the 
deadly strife : but, meanwhile, the ex- 
pending of his last reserves did not 
eBGKpe the eagk eye of the French Em- 
peror. " They are lost 1 '* said he to 
Qerard, as he east his eyes on the va- 
cant ground behind Ligny : '* they 
have no reserve remaining." Imme- 
diately the fonnidablo Infantry and 
cavalry of the Ouard were ordered 
forward for the decisive chaige, and 
directed upon the Prussian line imme- 
diately to the right of Ligny, so as to 
turn that important post. 

50. Milhaud's terrible cuirassiers ad- 
vanced at the gallop, shaking their 
sabres in the air ; the artillery of the 
Guard under Drouot moved up, pour- 
ing forth with extraordinary rapidity 
its dreadful fire; and in the rear of 



all, the dHMM oqIubiis of the Old Gmod 
were seen moving forward, witha swift 
pace and unbroken array. This «*• 
taok, supported by the appearanoe d 
d'Eiion's oohmhi in the diitanoe, and 
the opportune arrival of Lobau's, who 
coming up at tins instant was posted 
in reserve on the rig^t of FlecmUy 
proved decisivab MUhaud, withtwen^ 
squadnms of cuiraBBaen, charged home 
<m the right flank of the 2l8t Pruanaa 
regiment, which, albeit wearied and 
sorely weakened b^ the contest^ WM 
yet coming up with an imdaunted 
front to meet the advancing oolumm, 
and utteriy overthrew it. l%e fogi- 
tives spread the akrm far in the rear. 
The few ha^rtalions of infontir posted 
bdiind Ligny began to retue ; the 
bloodstained street of the village fell 
into the enemy's haads; and in the 
ccmfusionof a retreat^ oommenoed just 
as darkaaas ovenqpread the field, the 
troops nataraliy fell into some degree 
of disorder. The caimon, in retiring 
through the narrow laoes behind L^y, 
got entan^d, and twenty-one pieces 
fell into the enemy's hands. The vete- 
ran Bhicher himself, <diarging at the 
head of abody of cavahy to retard the 
enemy's pursuit, had his horse shot un- 
der him, and he fell beneath it. " Now,' ' 
said he to his aide-de-camp Kostitz, ** I 
am lost." But that faithful officer stood 
by his side, and succeeded in the end 
in saving hka. '' Why have you saved 
my life," said Bludi«r to him, "to bring 
me into tiiis strait?" The Prussiaii 
horse, overpowered hy the French 
cuirassien, were driven back, and the 
victorious FVench rode straight oyer 
the Prussian marshal as he lay en- 
tangled below his dying steed. A se- 
cond charge of Prussian horse repulsed 
the cuirassiers; but they, too, in the 
dark passed the maraSial without see- 
ing hun, and it was not till thqr were 
returning that he was recognised, and 
with some difficulty extricated from 
the dead animal, and mounted on a 
stray dragoon horse. The loss of the 
French in the battie was six thousand 
nine hundred men; while the Prus- 
sians were weakened by twelve thou- 
sand, and lost four standards end 
twenty-one pteoes of cannon. B«t tern 
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thousand more, alnuMt entirely com- 
posed of the levies from the Ftussian 
provinces on the Rhine, who were in 
secret inclined to Napoleon, dispersed 
after the action, and ^ere lost to the 
allied cause;* 

51. While this deq)erate conflict was 
raging on the left of the allied position, 
an encounter, on a less extensive scale, 
but equally desperate and more suc- 
cessful to the Allies, took place between 
Wellington and Key at Quatre Bras. 
At midnight on the 15th, the drums 
beat and the tnunpets sounded in 
every quarter of Brussels : at daylight 
the troops assembled at their several 
rallying points, and were rapidly march- 
ed off to meetthe enemy. The Highland 
r^mentB, the 42d, 79th, and 92d, 
which had their rallying point in the 
Park and Place Boyal, were particular- 
ly remarked for the earliness of their 
muster, the discipline and precision of 
their movements, and the air, at once 
grave and undaunted, with which they 
marched out of the town. Quatre 
Bras was the point of union assigned 
to the whole army ; but as its distance 
from Brussels was not above eighteen 
miles, and other corps of the army, 



particularly the Knglish cavalry and 
artillery, lukd, some twenty-five, somer 
thirty miles to march, Uiey arrived 
at dSOfermt times; and Picton's divi- 
sion, with the Brunswickers, were 
first of those who came up from be> 
hind on the ground. A brigade of th& 
Belgian troops had been assailed the 
evening before by Ne/s advanced guard 
at Frasnes, and retreated to Quatre- 
Bras, where ten thousand of their coun- 
trymen were assembled tmder the 
Prince of Orange. Had Ney attacked 
early and with vigour, he would pro- 
bably have made himself master of 
this important point before the British 
troops arrived from Brussels. But he 
moved with such circumspection, that 
it was not tUl noon that he advanced 
from Go8selies,t where he had passed 
the night, and it was half -past two be- 
fore he had collected any considerable 
force in front of Quatre Bras, by which 
time Picton's division and the Bruns- 
wickers were near the field. But their 
whole force, with the Belgians, did not 
exceed at that time twenty thousand, 
ail infantry,t with twenty-eight guns ; 
and Ney had in all more than double 
the number of troops, § of whom five 



* The Prussian loss in the battle, aooording to their official account, -was :• 

Offlom. M«B. 

Killed. 66 3441 

Wounded, 306 8266 



872 



11,706 



and 16 guns.— J>te Groue ChnmUe, iii. 207, 208. 

t Ne^^s orders were in these terms :— "The intention of his M^estv is that yoa attack 
all that is before you; that after having vigorouAy prened U, you will fall hack upon us tiiat 
we may \mite in surrounding the corps of the enemy between Sombreffe and Brye. If this 
corps were routed, then his If ajesty would manoeuvre in your direction, in order to facili- 
tate equally your operations." At tite Hvome btfore Fleurui, <a 2 o'clock p.m. o/ the leth,-^ 
JoxiKi, Campaign <^1815t p. 168. 

{ jUltodforeM»«tlMbeglimin(ofttioMtiaik FNaefa ftt do. fa Odd. 

18,090 Infantry. 16,760 Infimtiy. 

2,004 Gavahy (Belgians). 1,866 Gavahy. 

20,094 and 28 guns. 17,616 and 38 gims. 

Kellerman came up about five o'clock, and when this was done the French had 6165 

cavalry, and 60 guns. 
i French force under Ney orinnally :— inftotry. Gim. 

Second corps (Bailie), . , , 23,420 and 46 

First corps (d'BrlonX .... 18,420 .. 46 



Infantry, 
Cuirassiers, . . 

light horse. 

Cavalry and guns, 



2,700 
2,246 



41,840 



4,946 



24 



Total, . . 46,786 116 

— OoTOOAUD, p. 47. Only half of this force, however, fought at Quatre Bras, the ooips of 
dnSrlon being sent off to Ligny. 
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thousand were oaTaliy, with a hundred 
and sixteen pieoee of cannon. 

52. It was well for the British corps 
that the French ma r shal did not con- 
centrate his whole army together, and 
commence his attack with his united 
force ; for if so, they must inevitably 
have been crushed. But Napoleon's 
ofders to reserve a large body in hand 
to strike the decidve blow against the 
Prussians at Ligny, led him to leave 
d'Erlon with nineteen thousand men 
in reserve near GrosseUes, to be at hand 
to support the Emperor at Ligny. In 
effect, the approacn of that corps, as 
already mentioned, had a material in- 
fluence on the battle at that place, 
thou^ they did not actually take part 
in it. Ney himself, with eighteen thou- 
sand foot, eighteen hundred and fifty 
cavalry, and f ortyniiz guns, commenced 
the attack at Quatre Bras. The Bel- 
gians were soon overthrown; but, as 
they were retiring from the field, a 
broad line of red uniforms, to the in- 
expressible joy of the Prince of Orange, 
was seen on the road from Brussels ; 
and soon after, Picton's division and 
the Duke of Brunswick's men came up 
in haste and covered with dust. In- 
stantly forming with great precision 
when they got in sight of the enemy, 
along the Namur road, the British di- 
vision in front, and the Hanoverian 
brigade in a second line, they prepared 
to receive their attack. The Allies 
were now equal in number to the 
French, both being somewhat above 
twentv thousand ; but the former had 
not above twenty-eight guns, and no 
horse, except some squadrons of Bruns- 
wick hussars, which gave the enemy at 
first a decided advantage. The Bel- 
gians, indeed, had two thousand cavalry 
on the field ; but they never could be 
brought to face the enemy, and, when 
led forward to the choice, fled with 
such precipitation, in an early period 
of the action, that they swept the Duke 
of Wellington and his staff with them 
through Quatre Bras, and were not 
again seen on the field. The Duke now 
ordered part of the Brunswickers to 
move up on his right, between the 
Charleroi road and the Bois de Bossu, 
whilst he caused Kempt and Pack 



to advance, bringing up their right 
shoulders, so as to occupy the ground 
between that road and the wood of 
Piermont Two heavy French masses, 
preceded by a cloud of skirmishers, 
advanced to meet them ; the skirmish- 
ers drew off as the adverse lines ap- 
proached; gradually the French fire 
slackened, and their columns began to 
waver; then, uniting with a mightv 
shout, the British rushed on with 
lowered bayonets, and drove their op- 
ponents back in confusion to their 
original position. 

53. Upon this the French cavaliy 
rode with the utmost gallantly dose 
up to the British in&ntry, now wholly 
denuded of horsemen, and assailed 
them with such rapidity that the 
sabres were upon more than one regi- 
met before they had time to form 
square. The 42d, in particular, were 
chax^ged in the middle of a field of 
tall rye ; two companies had not fallen 
back into the square when the lancers 
were upon them, and they were driven 
back upon it, followed by some of the 
horse, and were almost cut to pieces, 
with their brave colonel, Sir Robert 
Macara, who was killed on the spot. 
The French horsemen, however, paid 
dear for their success ; for a well di- 
rected volley from the remainder of the 
regiment stretched many of them on 
the plain, and the men, closing rapidly 
in, bayoneted such as had penetrated 
into the square. Meanwhile Pack's 
brigade, consisting of the Boyals, 42d, 
44uL, and 92d, which here upheld theur 
noble character, succeeded, after an 
arduous conflict, in repulsing the 
enemy on the left of the high-road. 
The third of these regiments beings 
suddenly assailed by lancers in rear, 
when engaged in front, and having no 
time to form square,* performed the 
astonishing feat of receiving the cavalry 

* The colonel of the 44th, Hammertoo, 
when he heard the rush of horsemen in his 
rear, calmly called out, "Bear rank, right- 
about face— Present— Fire." The effect of 
the volley in line, at twenty paces' distance, 
was very great ; but some of the boldest of the 
lancers reached the bavouets, and one struck 
Ensign Christie severdiy in the face; but that 
heroic officer, amidst all the agony of the 
wound, preserved the colours by throwing 
himself on his fiEMe.— Sibormk, i 119, 121. 
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m Um, and defeKfcing H by a siogle 
wdt-directod diachaige of tbe rear 
lank, who &ced about for that pur> 
pose. At the same time the 23th, 
d2d, 79th, and 95th, forming Kempt* a 
brigade, maintaiiied their ground <m 
the left; ami although tib^e French 
troopa, both eayabry and infantry, 
fought with the utmost fury, and re- 
peatedly rode up to the veiy bayonets 
of the soldiers, calling out» " Down 
with the English! — ^ao quarter! — no 
^piarteri" and the enemy's cannon 
with unresisted fire made dreadful 
hayoc in the British squares ; yet little 
ground was gained, and Quatre Bras 
was stiU in tite hands of the allied 
troops, though the enemy's horse re- 
peatedly rode up to its streets. 

54. In no action of the war did the 
British combat to greater disadvantage, 
or with more desperate valour, than 
here, from half-past two, when the 
battle commenced, till three o'clock, 
iHien WelUngton in person arriyed. 
He had just galloped across from Biye, 
where he had had a conference, as 
already mentioned, with Blucher, on 
their joint opo^itions, and expressed 
his doubts to the Prussian general on 
the nature of the ground he had chosen 
for the battle. Confident in his great 
supwiority, especially in cayaLry and 
artillery, Ney pushed his advantage to 
the utmost. Anxious to fulfil '^k& in- 
structions he had received, and repulse 
the British before their reinforc«ii«its 
arrived, so as to be able to f aU with 
the bulk of his forces on the Prussians 
when engaged with the Emperor at 
Ligny, he made the attack with all his 
accustomed vigour. Fay's division as- 
sailed Quatre Bras ; Bachelua the vil- 
lage of Piermont; while on the ex- 
treme French left, the wood of Boseu 
was carried, after a bloody combat, by 
Jerome. In consequence oi the Brit- 
ish haying few cannon, and, after the 
flight of the Belgian horse, no cav- 
asbrf, the whole weight of the confliet 
fell on the infantry, who had no re- 
source but to throw themselves with 
all possible rapidity into squares. The 
opportune arrival of Kdlerman, with 
bos division of cavaby, niaeteen hun- 
dred strong, oa the fii^ at thia timc^ 



iriiioh raised his hovBe to aboire firo 
thousand, anabied Key to empioj that 
ann with fatal effoet The 4M and 
44th, now formed in square, were 
diarged so frequently to the very 
bayonets of tiie solders, ihaJb nothing 
but their extreme steadiness saved them 
from destruction. The 28th was as- 
saiyked suddenly oa three faees at onee, 
by cuirassiezs and lanoeEB. " 28th, re- 
member Egjrpt 1" exdiaimed Piokon^ 
iriio was in the inside :* and motion- 
less the men stood with their mnskets 
in their handa Kot a voice was heard 
in the square but that of the colonel, 
who caUed aloud" Beady t" Thehi^ 
ooxn concealed the horsemen frcan the 
foot-soldiers ; but soon a hollow nie& 
was heard, tibe corn-blades bent sud- 
denly forward, and the lances of the 
enemy appeared within twenty paces* 
The word " Fire !" was then given by 
Uie colond ;t ea(^ front of the squares 
poured in a deadly volky, and the 
proud horsemen were instantly s catt e r 
edin every direetioQ : a rolling fire from 
the rear ranks comi^bted their defeat 
55. Notwitheianding their heroic re- 
sistance, however, the combat, from 
the want of caval^ and the scanll^ ar- 
tillery on the side of the British, was 
for long unequal. The Bois de Boeso, 
a post of great moment, as it entirely 
covered the English right flank, had 
been at length lost ; and the aquaaras 
in tile open fidds, sorely reduced by 
the grape-shot of ike batteries, covld 
hardly close up wilik sufficient raind- 
ity to vnthstand the repeated and das- 
porate charges oi Kellermaa's hone. 
The men were becoming inq^ent unr 
der the dreadful fire of cannon i» 
which, frombeingneoessarilystationazy 
through the want of cavalry, they were 
exposed, and repeatedly asked, ** When 
shall we be at tiion ? " Theheroicre- 
sistance of the 42d and 44th, now sore- 
ly reduced, was watched with intense 
anxiety by Picton, who, deiqniring of 
getting the Belgian hecse, which had 
fled from tiie field, to laee the Mtemy, 
and having no other casialiy at his dis- 
posal, resolved on the bold measure of 
charging the enemy's cuirassiers and 

* See Chflpk zxxiv. 1 81. 
tSirEbUipr' 
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laikoen with iaCMitry. For Hm pur- 
pose^ 1m lonn«d the Boyalauid 28th 
into cohuan, and, pladiig hiiOMll with 
Kempt at their head, followed by the 
d2d» plunged heedleag, with loud 
Bhouts, into the midst of the enemy's 
ottfibry. Thgywere immediatelychaiged 
on aU sides by lancen and enuussien ; 
h«it, although entirely enyeloped by 
iheir furious assailaiita^ they rqp^ed 
•very attack by the precison of their 
fire ; and effectually took the pressure 
off the 42d and 44th. Viewed from a 
distance, the British squares could not 
he seen amidst the suiting multitude 
of horsemen by which they were sur- 
rounded, until their plaoea were made 
ai^atent by a sudden ToUey, which, 
like the explosion of a bomb, scattered 
the assailing acjuadrons in e^eiy direc- 
tion. But stiU the conflict was very 
doubtful; and the Belgian infantry, 
seyen thousand five hundred strong, 
were so pa&ic-struck that they aban- 
doned the field, leariog the British, 
HanoTerians, and Brunswickers, not 
aboye twelve thousand in all, to with- 
stand double that number of French, 
iaeluding fire thousand admirable 
hone. 

56. Despite all their gallantry, the 
Mtuatkm of the British had now be- 
oome yeiy oritioal, when the two in- 
fantry brigades of the 8d diyision, un- 
der liieuteDani-Oeneval Count Alten, 
most opportunely arrived on the field 
about six o'dock, accompanied by two 
batteries <^ foot-artillery. This rein- 
f occement, which added five tJiousand 
five hundred admirable soldiers and 
twelve guns to the British ranks^ in 
some degree restored the equality of 
the opposite forces, aa Ney had twenty 
tiiousand men and fifty guns ; but hiis 
five thousand horse atUl gave him a 
vast advantage in that ann. Halket's 
brigade, which headed the reinforce- 
ment, was immediatdy directed to- 
mods the French left, between the 
wood of Bossu and the Charleroi road, 
while Kielirmnflegge's brigade which 
It^wed, reoerved orders to strengthen 
the extreme ^tiah left, where the 
troops which had so long fought with 
the cavalry were much reduced in num- 
bers, and nearly exhausted by fatigua 



Ney, upon pei«eiyii^ thk aooession to 
the allted lorees, despatehed a ^>eramp- 
tory order to d'Erlon, to join lum with 
his whole eorps without a moment's 
dday— « st^ which exeroised, as will 
appear iathe sequel, a most important^ 
perhaps deoisiye, influence on the fate 
of 1^ campaign. At the same time, 
he strongly reinforced his troops in the 
wood of Bossu, and» by a redoubled 
discharge from all his guns, prepareda 
fresh attack. The 42d and 44th were 
now formed into one square, and, with 
the 80th, which also got into the same 
f onnation, again replied a f <xmidable 
attack of French lancers. But the 69th 
was not equally fortunate ; for, before 
the square could be completed, Keller- 
man's dragoons attacked and broke 
it» tiJung ita colours; and, sweeping 
on, again assailed Picton's wearied 
bands, which only repelled their a»> 
sauhs by their unvarying steadiness 
in square. The resistance lyas moat 
vigorous at evwy point; but the Allies^ 
destitute of horse, were threatened 
with beingtumed on either fiank ; and 
Ney, deeming success secure, despatch- 
ed the taken colours, of the 69th aa a 
harbinger <^ victory to the Emperor. 

57. At length, at half-past six, two 
Itaigetdes of Guards, under Maitland 
and Byng, arrived with some other 
troops, wMoh raised the Alhes in the 
fifiki to twenty-eight thousand men 
and sixty-^ht guns. The men were 
covered with dost and dropping with 
sweat, after a toilsome mardi of eight- 
een miles from EUighien. They were 
immediately ordered by Wdlingtonto 
retake the wood of Bossu, which they 
did in the most gallant style ; but as 
soon, as they attempted to debouch on 
the other side, their advance was check- 
ed by a tremendous fire of round-shot 
and canister from the French batter- 
ies; and they were driven back into 
the cover of the trees with great 
slaughter. A vehement charge of 
French horse on the disordered Guards, 
which followed, waa repulsed by a vol- 
ley from the men under cover of the 
ditch of the wood. Encouraged by 
this soocess, they held l^e wood, and 
every effort of the enemy to expel them 
from it was d^eatedwath heavy loea. 
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Such, howeyer, was the £fttigue of the 
Guards witii this obstinate oonfliot, 
that many fidnted among the trees 
from absolute exhaustion, when in the 
act of cheering on their more robust 
comrades. This desperate straggle con- 
tinued for nearly three hours, without 
any decided advantage being gained on 
eitiier side ; but, as night approached, 
it was evident that the enemy's attacks 
were growing weaker, while the succes- 
sive arrival of the remainder of Cooke's 
Guards inspired fresh ardour in the 
wearied British. 

58. Still none of the cavalry had ap- 
peared, nor did the first brigade of 
British horse arrive on the ground 
till late in the evening; the greater 
part not till midnight, aiter the con- 
flict had entirely ceased. Meanwhile 
Ney, with Reille's corps and the cuir- 
assiers, was making the most desperate 
efiR)rt8 to force the English from their 
position. But such was the rapidity 
and precision of the British fire, that 
all Ins efforts proved ineffectual ; and 
towards seven, when Alten and the 
Guards, and a troop of horse-artillery, 
had come up, it became evident that 
the weight of force had inclined to the 
British side. The French marshal, 
however, accustomed to victory, and 
trusting to the support of d'Erlon's 
corps, which he every moment expect- 
ed to arrive on the field, continued his 
attacks with the utmost impetuosity. 
But the withdrawing of that powerful 
reserve, which would probably have 
ehimged the fortune of the day, with- 
out benefiting Napoleon, proved fatal 
to Key. His last attacks were all re- 
pulsed with great loss ; and at length, 
stung to the quick by their fiulure, 
findmg that d'&lon had not come up, 
he sent a positive order for him to re- 
trace his steps from Ligny, where he 
had produced an impression on the 
flank of the Prussians ; but he did not 
arrive till after it was dark, and when 
the battle was already lost. Welling- 
ton, seeing the pressure on his wings 
and centre relieved, ordered a general 
advance ; and the line, with loud 
shouts, moved forward to the position 
of the French, who retired with pre- 
cipitation. Ney at nightfall retreated 



to Frasnes, a mile from the field of 
battle; and Wellington's men, wearied 
alike with marching and fighting, lay 
on the ground on which they had fought 
at Qua^ Bras, surrounded by the dead 
and the dying. 

59. In this bloody combat, the Brit- 
ish and Hanoverians had three hun- 
dred and fifty killed, two thousand three 
hundred and eighty wounded, and a- 
hundred and seventy -two made pri- 
soners. The loss of the Belgians and 
Brunswickers was thirteen hundred 
more — ^in all, five thousand two hun- 
dred men. The French loss amounted 
to four thousand onehundredand forty; 
and the fact of the repulsed army sus- 
taining a smaller loss than the victori- 
ous one, is easily explained by the cir- 
cumstance, that during the greater part 
of the day the British infantiy, with- 
out cavaby, and but little aoidllery, 
combated against the French, who had 
fifty guns and five thousand admirable 
horsemen in their ranks. Among the- 
killed was the gallant Duke of Bruns- 
wick,* who nobly fell while raUying- 
his men, when they were suffering 
dreadfully under the fire of the French 
artillery. No guns and few prison- 
ers were taken on either side; for 
the French having commenced the- 
combat with giving no quarter, and 
evinced unparalleled exasperation dur- 
ing the whole day, the £hitish troop» 
were driven into a sanguinary species 
of combat, alike foreign to their pre- 
vious habits and present inclinations. 

60. During the night of the 16th, 
Wellington received intelligence of ther 
defeat of the Prussians at Ligny, and 
that they were retreating in great con- 
fusion in the direction of Wavre. Al- 
though, however, the troops of the 
Rhemsh provinces, to the number of 
nearly ten thousand, left their colours 
and fled to Lic^ and Aix-la-Chapeller 
before they halted, yet not a man wa» 
miflBJng from the provinces of Old 
Prussia, and several fresh troops joined 
from that of Munster. Among these 
steady bands the spirit of the men wa» 
neither tamed nor weakened Un- 

* **Thi8 uoblo chief had exhibited the ut- 
most coolness duriug that drying day."— 
Sibornie; i. 114, 110. 
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broken confidence was placed in the 
Aged chief who had so often led them 
to yictoxy; and above all, in the enei^ 
with which he had been known on 
many f onner occasions to repair disas- 
ter. Nor was this confidence misplaced. 
Bluoher, on this trying occasion, proyed 
himself worthy of heading the vanguaxd 
of the mighty host which combated for 
the independence of Europe. Placing 
full reliance on the resonrces of his 
own mind, and on the stem resolution 
of his men, he directed his whole ener- 
gies to the one great object — ^the con- 
centration of the whole forces in both 
armies to crush Napoleon. His line of 
retreat was directed by Tilly and Gen- 
tinnes to Wavre, in order to be still in 
communication with the English forces. 
The reserre parks were brought up, in 
order to be ready for another battle ; 
while Thielman's corps, which cover- 
ed the movement, was to march upon 
Gembloux, where, having formed a 
junction with Bulow, who was coming 
up from Hannut, the two united were 
to fall back upon Wavre, where, upon 
.the evening of the 17th, the whole 
Prussian army was actually concen- 
trated ; the battering train was with- 
drawn from Liege to Maestricht ; and 
evexything whidi skill or prudence 
could suggest was done to put the 
army in the most efficient state. '* We 
Jiave lost one battle," said Gneisenau : 
<<we must gain another." Despatches 
were sent off to Wellington, announcing 
Blucher^s readiness ''to co-operate in a 
general engagement on the following 
•day in front of Waterloo, not with two 
corps only, but with his whole army, 
provided, if the French did not attack 
them on the 18th, they should attack 
them on the 19th ;" and a noble pro- 
clamation was issued to his troops, 
which concluded with the prophetic 
words — " I shall immediately lead you 
anew against the enemy ; we shall beat 
him, for it is our duty to do so." 

61. The English general at once saw 
that he could not maintain his position 
at Quatre Bras, when his left flank was 
imcovered l^ the retreat of the Prus- 
aians, and also, that by retiring to 
Waterloo, he would be so near Blucher 
that they would be able to aid each | 



other in case of attack. Accordingly, 
at ten o'clock next morning, the Brit- 
ish army, which was by that time in 
great part concentrated, sixty thou- 
sand strong, at Quatre Bras, retreated 
through Qenappe to Watsbloo. Na- 
poleon, accorcUng to his usual custom, 
rode over the ghastly field of battle at 
Ligny on the morning after the conflict, 
and observed with satisfaction the great 
proportion which the Prussian dead, 
lying around that village, bore to the 
loss of the French. From that, after 
directing Grouchy, under whose orders 
he placed Vandamme's and Gerard's 
corps, with one of Lobau's divisions, 
and Excelmans' corps of heavy cavalry, 
with one of Pajol's light -horse divi- 
sions, he moved with his staff and 
Guards, analhe two remaining divi- 
sions of Lobau's corps to Quatre Bras, 
from which Wellington had recentiy 
before retired on his road to Waterloo. 
His instructions to Grouchy were '' to 
follow up the Prussians and complete 
their defeat." So rudely, however, had 
the French been handled on the fidd 
of battle on the preceding day, that no 
attempt was made by them to disturb 
the retreat of either anny, excepting 
by a laige body of lancers, which, about 
four o'clock in the afternoon, charged 
the English cavalry who were covering 
the retreat between Genappe and Wa- 
terloo. The day was oppressively hot, 
and the atmosphere close with the sul- 
phurous clouds which bespeak an ap- 
proaching thunderstorm. Not a drop 
of rain, however, had yet fallen, when, 
on the discharge of the first gun from 
the British horse-artilleiy on the right, 
the concussion seemed to reboitnd like 
an electric shock to the heavily chaiged 
mass above ; a tremendous clap of 
thimder followed, and the rain instantly 
fell in such torrents, as in a few min- 
utes to flood the ground, and for a 
period stop all movements on both 
sides.* When the weather cleared 

" Eripiunt flubit6 nubes caelumque, diem- 
que, 

Teucroriun ex ocnlis, ponto noz incabat 
atra. 

Intonuere pdi, et crebria micat ignibus 
ffitber: 

Prsesentemqne viris intentant omnia mor- 
tem." ^ntid, i. 8S. 
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ai>, i3b» English boKvy camiliTv xuder 
Lead Uxbridge «ad BoDaoiiiby, retired 
through Qenappe, leaving the 7lh hua- 
Ban in that town to che^ the enemy. 
The French lanoen in the first inetaBoe 
drove that regiment, supported by a 
few other squadrons which covered the 
rear, through the street; as, in spite 
of the gallantry of that distinguished 
corps, its light horses and the sabres 
of the riders were unequally nratched, 
in a dose charge, with the lanoen of 
France. This was in an especial man- 
ner the case in the narrow diauss^e of 
Cknappe, where the conflict took place, 
and where the lances, like the spean of 
the Macedonian phalanx, presented an 
impenetrable front. Major Hodge of 
the 7th, who bravdy led his corps, and 
the commander of the lancers, were 
both killed in close flght» o(»abating at 
the head of their men. 

62. Lord Uzbridge, now the Marquis 
of Angleeea, no sooner perceived Ihis, 
than he charged in person at the head 
of the first Life-Guards. These mag- 
nificent troops, albeit unprotected by 
armour, bore down upon the Fren^ 
horsemen with such vigour, as they 
were ascending the slope on the other 
^de of Genappe, that the shock was 
irresistible, and in a few minutes the 
lanoen were totally defeated, and driven 
vriih great slaughter headlong through 
the town. Ko farther serious attempt 
was made by the enemy to disquiet the 
retreat, which was conducted with per- 
fect regularity and the utmost skill by 
the English generaL Wellington re- 
tired with his tHioIc troops to the front 
of the forest of Soignies, where he took 
up his position on either side of the 
high-road from Oiarleroi to Brussels, 
in troat of tiiie village of Waterloo, on 
ground which he had already selected 
and had surveyed as tiie theatre of a 
decisive battle. Napoleon followed 
with the great bulk of his forces, and 
arranged them nearly opposite to the 
English, on both sides of the high-road 
leading from Charleroi to Brussels, with 
headquartera at La Belle AUiance. 
Thirty-two thousand had been detached 
under Grouchy to observe the Prussians 
who were retiring towards Wavre, and 
the troops which had assembledat night- 



fall amoanted to aboot e%hty thonsaiid 
men. Wellington was not equal in pdnt 
of numerical amount, his whole f oroe 
being only sixty-seven thousand six 
hundnd men ; but he vras still more 
ialerior in artillery and in the quality 
of part of his troops. His cannon 
amounted to only one hundred and 
fifty-six pieces, while tiie fVench had 
two hundred and foHy-^eigfat ; and the 
British, Hanoverians, and Brunswick- 
en,in number about fifty-K>ne thousand, 
could be alone relied on for the diock 
of war — the remainder being compooed 
of Belgians, for the most part disaffected 
or recently raised Nassau levies, tqpon 
idiom little depend«»Be could be placed 
in any serious conflict.* 

68. Though the campaign had only 
as yet fattrtied two days, yet its result in 
the first instance had been eminently 
favourable to the French troops, and 
had worthily rewarded the skill and 
daring of their chief. With a force in- 
ferior upon the whole by fully seventy 
thousand men to his opponents taken 
together, he had succeeded in combat- 
ing at Ligny with advantage, at Quatre. 
!l^as with superiority of force ; and no- 
thing but the extraordinary and unfore- 
seen circumstance of d'^lon's corps, 
nineteen thousand strong, having been 
man^ted at the decisive moment first 
from Quatre Bras to Ligny, and again 
from Ligny to Quatre Bras, without 
taking a pe^ in either action, had pre- 
vented him from gaining in the very 
first day of the campaign what might 
have |»oved decisive success against 
both his opponentB* Had d*]^lon*s 
corps been tiirown on the flank of 
Blucher when his last resources were ex- 
haasted,and Napoleon's Guard charged, 
the Russian anay woidd have sostahied 
an irreparable dAesJtf possibly as diaas- 
trous as that of Jena. Had the same 
force been hurled against Pack's and 
Kempt's heroic lo^^ades, when, en- 
veloped by Kellerman's euirasriem at 
QuAtoe Ihnsy the Ei^liah divinons 
engaged would Iwve l^en destroyed 
before Alten's men orthe Guards came 
up, or driven to an eccentric retreat, 
highly dangerous to themselves in -pee- 
senee of sudi a superiority on the ene- 
* Bee Appendix D, Chap. xciv. 
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lay's pari m onslry aad artUkty, and 
probably fatal to ilM fatnre oommnm- 
Cttfeion of Bladier and WeUington. So 
gnat were the ad?aiitagw gained by 
the admirably oonoeiTed irruptioB of 
the French Emperor into the space 
bedoeen the oaotonmontB of the two 
allied armie% at the head of hk own 
loroe, luUy oonoeiitrated, when eaoh 
of iheirs had a long distance to go oyer 
before their troops oonld be drawn to- 
gether. And such the dangers incurred 
b^ the allied commaiidens and espe- 
cially Wellington, in dekiying the con- 
centration of their forces, alter those 
of the enemy had been aQ aoeomulated 
at a single points 

64. But the advantage, well-ni^ de- 
cknTS, thus gained by Ni^K)leon in the 
▼ery threshold of the war, was lost by 
the stubborn and heroic resistaaoe wiih 
which he was enooimteied at Ligny and 
Qoatre Bras by the Prussians and Eng- 
1^ joined to the extraordinary eii> 
cmnstance which led to both his armies 
b«ng deprired of the powerful sucoonr 
of d'JBrlon's ooipe, at the time when it 
was most required. And the skilful 
conduct of the allied generals in making 
a parallel retreat^ as imm the circum- 
ference of a drde still inclining towards 
its centre—Wellington to the front of 
the wood of Soignies, Bludher to the 
neighbourhood of Wayre— at onoe re- 
stored to them the advantage which 
the French Emperor had gained at the 
opening of tiie campaign. They were 
both now concentrated, and in a situa- 
tion not only to give battle with theor 



whoie forces in a single Md, but to 
aid eaoh other in the most efficacious 
way if attached separately by the bulk 
of his forces, l^atwas the decinye 
circumstance, ^ey had now regained, 
by their vigour and firmness, after 
the campaign began, the advantage of 
which, by Mi superior diligence in con- 
centrating his troops, ana rapidity in 
directing their movements, he had at 
first depnved them. If fully engaged 
in front now with either army, Ki^po- 
leon was exposed to a fiank attadc firam 
the wh(de weight of the other, entirely 
concentrated, not more than ten miles 
distant Prudence in such circum- 
stances would have counselled roL r oal 
to the French general, satisfied with 
the advantages already guned. But 
that was not the characteristic of the 
Emperor^s mind, nor was it, perhaps, 
oonristent with the necessities of lus 
situation. Daring, haaardous advance, 
staking aU on a single throw, had al- 
vrays been his policy, and it had so 
often proYcd successful in circum- 
stances yet more haeardous, that he 
bad the utmost confidence in its not 
failing him on the present occasion. 
And in truth his circumstances, poli- 
tieal as well as military, at home and 
abroad, were now such that he had 
probably no altematire ; and with all 
Europe advancing against him, and a 
divided nation in his rear, his only 
chance of salvation was in a great 
stroke, whi(^ might paralyse the alli- 
ance by driving the Fingliah from its 
ranks. 



CHAPTER XCIV. 



BA.TTLB OF WATEBLOO. 



1. KSTXB was a more melancholy 
night passed by soldiers than that 
which f oDowed the halt of the two 
armies in their respective positions on 



the evening of the 17th- The whole 
of that day had been dark and cloudy; 
and towards evening the rain fell in 
torrents, insomuch tiiat, in traversing 
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the road from Quatare Bras to Waterloo, 
the soldiers were often ankle^eep in 
water. When the troops arrived at 
their ground, the passage of the artil- 
lery, horse, and waggons, orer the 
drenched surface, had so completely 
cut it up, that it was generally reduced 
to a state of mud, interspersed in eyery 
hollow with large pools of water. Cheer- 
less and dripping as was the condition 
of the soldiers who had to lie down for 
the night in such a situation, it was 
preferable to that of those battalions 
who were stationed in the rye-fields, 
where the grain was for the most part 
three or four feet high, and soaking 
wet from top to bottom. The ground 
occupied by the French troops was not 
less drenched and uncomfortable. But 
how melancholy soever may have been 
their physical situation, not one feeling 
of despondency pervaded the breasts 
either of the British or French soldiers. 
Such was the interest of the moment, 
the magnitude of the stake at issue, 
and the intensity of the feelings in 
either army, that the soldiers were al- 
most insensible to physical suffering.* 
Every man in both armies was aware 
that the retreat was stopped, and that 
a decisive battle would be fought on 
the following day. The great contest 
of two-and-twenty years' duration was 
BOW to be brought to a final issue : re- 
treat after disaster would be difficult, 
if not impossible, to the British army, 
through -Uie narrow defiles of the for- 
est of Soignies. Overthrow was ruin 
to the French. They had no reserves 
ready to fall back upon ; Paris would 
be the prize of the conqueror. The 
two great commanders, who had seve- 
rally vanquished every other antago- 
nist, were now for the first time to be 
brought into collision ; the conqueror 

* "Anxiotis, they see the dreadful day is 

come 
That must decide the destiny of Borne : 
This single vast concern employs the host, 
And private fears are in the public lost. 
Should earth be rent, should darkness 

quench the sun, 
Shomd swelling seas above the mountains 

run. 
Should universal nature's end draw near, 
Who could have leisure for himself to 

fear?" 

LuciN, Phartalia, book vil. 



of Europe was to meason swords with 
the deliverer of Spain. 

2. Nor were sanguine hopes and 
well-founded grounds of confidence 
wanting to the troops of either army. 
The French relied with reason on the 
extraordinary military talents of their 
Emperor, on his long and glorious ca- 
reer, and on the almost unbroken series 
of triumphs which had carried their 
standards to almost every capital in 
continental Europe. Nor had recent 
disasters weakened this undoubting 
trust, for the men who now stood side 
by side were almost all veterans tried 
in a himdred combats : the English 
prisons had restored the conquerors of 
continental Europe to his standard; 
and for the first time since the Russian 
retreat, the soldiers of Austerlitz and 
Wagram were again assembled round 
his eagles. The British soldiers had 
not all the same mutual dependence 
from tried experience ; f or a lai^ge part 
of them were second battalions who 
had never seen a shot fired in war. But 
they were not on that account theiess 
confident. They relied on the talent 
and firmness of their chief, who, they 
knew, had never been conquered, and 
whose resources the veterans in their 
ranks told them would prove equal to 
any emergency. They looked back 
with animated pride to the unbroken 
career of victory which had attended 
the British arms since they first landed 
in Portugal, and anticipated the key- 
stone to their arch of fame from the 
approaching conflict with Napoleon in 
person. They were sanguine as to the 
result; but, come what might, they 
were resolute not to be conquered. 
Never were two armies of such fame, 
under leaders of such renown, and ani- 
mated by such heroic feelings, brought 
into contact in modem Europe, and 
never were interests so momentous at 
issue in the strife. 

8. The field of Waterloo, rendered im- 
mortal by the battle which was fought 
on the following day, extends about 
two miles in length from the old cha- 
teau, walled garden, and enclosures of 
Hougomont on the right, to the extre- 
mity of the hamlet of La Haye on the 
left The great chauss^e from Brussels 
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to Charleroi ram thxougli the centre 
of the position, which is situated sozne- 
-what lees than three quarters of a mile 
to the south of the Tillage of Waterloo, 
and three hundred 3rards in front of the 
farm-house of Mont St Jean. This 
ro«ul, after passing through the centre 
of the British line, goes through La 
Belle Alliance and the hamlet of Ros- 
flomme, where Napoleon spent the 
night. The position occupied by the 
British army followed very nearly the 
crest of a range of gentle eminences, 
cutting the high-road at right angles, 
two hundred yards behind the farm- 
house of La Haye Sainte, which adjoins 
the highway, and formed the centre 
of the position. An unpaved country 
road ran along this summit, forming 
nearly the line occupied by the Bri- 
tish troops, and which proved of great 
use, especially in moving the artilleiy 
during the course of the battle. Their 
position had this great advantage, that 
the infantry could rest on the reverse 
of the crest of the ridge, in a situation 
in some measure screened at least from 
the point-blank fire of the French 
artillery ; while their own guns on 
the crest swept the whole slope, or 
natural glacis, which descended to the 
valley in their front. 

4. Napoleon's troops occupied a cor- 
responding line of ridges, nearly paral- 
lel, on the opposite side of the valley, 
stretching on either side of the ham- 
let of La Belle Alliance. The summit 
of these ridges afforded a splendid posi- 
tion for the French artillery to fire 
upon the English guns; but their at- 
tacking columns, in descending the one 
hill and mounting the other, would of 
necessity be exposed to a very severe 
cannonsiide from the opposite batteries. 
The French army had an open coimtry 
to retreat over in case of disaster; 
while the British, if defeated, would in 
all probability lose a considerable part 
of their artillery in the defiles of the 
forest of Soignies. Still even for a 
retreat, the position had its advan- 
tages, for the intricacies of that wood 
afforded an admirable defensive posi- 
tion for a broken array of foot-solcQere. 
The French right rested on the village 
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of Planchenoit, which being of consid- 
erable extent, and beset wiw stone en- 
closures, afforded a verv strong defen- 
sive position to resist the Prussians, in 
case they should so far recover from 
the disaster of the preceding day, as to 
be able to assume offensive operations 
and menace the extreme French right. 
The whole field of battle between the 
two armies was unenclosed, and the 
declivities and hollows extremely gen- 
tle ; but the rugged hedge of La Haye 
Sainte, which ran for half a mile to the 
left of the village of the same name on 
the crest of the ridge, afforded great 
support to that part of the British line, 
and the thick wood which surrounded 
the orchard and garden of Hougomont 
was impervious to artillery, and proved 
of essential service in impeding the at- 
tack of the French columns. 

5. Wellington had stationed part of 
Hill's corps, consisting of seven thou- 
sand men, at Hall, six miles on the 
right, in order to cover the great road 
from Mons to Brussels, in which direc- 
tion he expected the enemy's attack 
would have been made ; and he des- 
patched letters to Louis XYIIL at 
Ghent, early on the morning of the 18th, 
recommending him, in the event of the 
enemy attempting to turn him by that 
town, to retire to Antwerp. Orders 
were at the same time sent to the 
governor of that fortress to open the 
inundations on the side of the Tdte de 
Flandre, and to the person in charge 
of the magazines in the rear, to remove 
them to Aiitwerp. These precaution- 
ary measures, with the long trains of 
wounded which were brought in from 
Quatre Bras,andtheexaggeratedreports 
of the disaster sustained at Ligny, pro- 
duced such consternation at Brussels, 
that all the English who could get 
away were preparing for departure. 
The road to Antwerp was already cov- 
ered with fugitives of all descriptions ; 
and the partisans of Napoleon joyfully 
looked forward to his entering on the 
following day. Wellington, however, 
was resolved to stand finn. His whole 
army, with the exception of the part 
of Hill's corps, consisting of Prince 
Frederick of the Netherkuads' corps of 
Q 
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BelgiaoB, and Sir CStarks GolviUe'sdi- 
Tision of British, which were stationed 
near Hall, was now assembled; and 
Blucher, with whom he had again oom- 
xnunicated during the night, had en- 
gaged to support him, as already- men- 
tioned, not merely with two corps, as 
he had reqnested, but with his whole 
army. He promised to be on the ground 
by one o'clock ; and his line of march 
was to be in two columns, by St Lam- 
bert and Ohainupon Planchenoit^so as to 
&11 peipendiculitfly on the French flank 
alter the combat was fully engaged. 
. 6. The morning of the 181^ opened 
with a drizzling rain ; but the clouds 
were lighter than on the preceding day, 
and the sun occasionally broke in fleet- 
ing glimpses through the hazy atmo- 
sphere. Eagerly the men in both ar- 
mies started from their dripping beds ; 
at once they awoke to a rapid conscious- 
ness ; but numbers were so stiff that it 
was with difficulty they could rise out 
of the water in which they had passed 
the night. But the sight whidi pre- 
sented itself when they arose, soon 
riveted every eye, and moved every 
heart even in the most unthinking 
breasts in tliose vast arrays. Never 
was a nobler spectacle witnessed than 
both armies now exhibited ; its mag- 
nificence struck even the Peninsular 
and Imperial veterans with a feeling of 
awe. The troops gazed on each other 
with respect mingled with surprise. A 
stem joy was felt in hearts on both 
sides at the noble aspect of their an- 
tagonisi&* On the French side, eleven 
columns deployed simultaneously to 
take up their ground ; like huge ser- 
pents clad in glittering scales, they 
wound slowly over the opposite hills, 
amidst an incessant dang of trumpets 

* Taflso antieipated this feeling in the 
following noble lines of his '* Jerusalem 
Delivered :" — 

<* Horror itself in that fair sight seem'd fair. 
And pleasure flew amid sad dread and fear ; 
The trumpets shrill that thunder'd in the air 
Were music mild and sweet to every ear; 
The faithful camp, though leas, yet seem'd 

more rare 
In that strange noise, more warlike, shrill, 

and clear. 
In notes more sweet; the pagan toimpets 

jar: 
These sung, their armours shin'd; those 

glister 'd far." 

Tasso, Ger. Lib., xz. 80. 



and roUxDg of dmms, from iSie bands 
of a hundred and fourteen battalions 
and a hundred and twelve squadrons, 
whidi played the Marseillaise, the 
'< Ohant du Depart," the << Veillons an 
Salut de TEmpire," and other popular 
French airs. Soon order appeared to 
arise out of chaos : four of l^e columns 
formed the first line, four the second^ 
three the third. The formidable forces 
of France were seen in splendid ar- 
ray; and the British soldiers contem- 
plated with admiration their noble an- 
tagonists :— - 

"A nnmerons host : in strength each armed 

band 
A legion; led in fight, yet leader seemed 
Each warrior, single as in chief, expert 
When to advance or stand, or turn the 

sway 
Of battle : opm when, and when to dose 
The ridges of grim war. No thought of 

flight. 
None of retreat ; no unbecoming deed 
That argued fear. Each on himself relied. 
As only in his arm the moment lay 
Of victory."t 

7. Two hundred and fifty guns, sta- 
tioned along the crest of the ridge in 
front, with matches lighted and equip- 
ments complete, gave an awful presage 
of the approadiing conflict. The infan- 
tiy in the first and second lines, flank- 
ed by dense masses of cavalry, stood 
in perfect order; four - and - twenty 
squadrons of cuirassiers, behind either 
extremity of the second, were already 
resplend^it in the fitful rays of the sun ; 
the grenadiers and lancers of the Guard, 
in the third line, were conspicuous from 
their brilliant uniforms and dn-gzlmg 
arms ; while in the rear of all, the f our- 
and- twenty battalions of the Guard, dark 
and massy, occupied each side'of the 
road near La Belle Alliance, as if prepar- 
ed to terminate the contest The Brit- 
ish army, though little less nmnerous, 
did not present so imposing a spectacle 
to either host, from their being in great 
part concealed by the swell of the ridge 
on which they stood. They were 
drawn up in two lines, but the infan- 
try chiefly in quarter<listance columns, 
with the cavalry in rear, and artillery 
in front skilfully disposed along the 
summit of the ascent No clang of 
trumpets or rolling of drums was heard 
from their ranks; silently, like the 
t Milton, Paradise Lost, vi. 230. 
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Greeks of old, the men took up their 
ground, thinking only of standing by 
each other, and doing their duty ; and 
hardly any sound was heard from the 
yast array but the rolling of the guns 
and occasional word of command from 
the officers.* Napoleon had been afraid 
that the English would retreat during 
the night, and expressed the utmost 
joy when their squares appeared in 
steady array next morning, evidently 
with the design of giving battle. He 
anticipated ihe speedy overthrow of 
the English oligarchy, and resurrection 
of France, more great and powerful 

• "Thtia, by their leadors' care, each martial 

band 
Hovoa into xanka, and stretohea o*er the 

land; 
With shouts the Trojans, rushing from afiu*, 
Proclaim their motions and provoke the 

war: 
Bo when inclement winters Tex the plain 
With piercing frosts, or thick descending 

nUn, 



than ever. ** I have them, these Eng- 
lish ! " said he. " They exceed us by 
a quarter of their forces : but^ never- 
theless, nine chances out of ten are in 
our favour." " Su*," replied Soult, " I 
know these English : they will die on 
the ground on which they stand before 
they lose it." 

8. The British army on the ground 
amounted to sixty-seven thousand six 
hundred men,f of whom twelve thou- 
sand five hundred were cavalry; the 
French to eighty thousand :t but the 
superiority of the latter in artillery, 
and the quality of all the troops, § ex- 

To warmer seas the cranes embodied fly, 
With noise and order, through the midway 

■ky; 
To Pigmy nations wounds snd death they 

bring. 
And all the war descends upon their wing. 
But iUerU, breathing rage, resolved and 

skilled. 
By mutual aids, to fix a doubtful field, 
Swift marched the Greeks." 

Pope's Homer, ill. 1-S. 

t Rank and file of the English army that fought at Waterloo, according to Slbome, 
exclusive of those detached at Hall :— 





iDMnr. 


tefOry. 


ittatey. 


VoM. 


Gum. 


British, 


15.181 


fi,848 


2,96T 


83,991 


78 


King's German Legion 


, 8,801 


1,991 


630 


5,888 


13 


Hanoverians, . 


10,258 


497 


465 


11,220 


12 


Brunswickers, . 


4,686 


860 


610 


5,962 


18 


Nassau men. 


3,880 






2,880 




Belgians, 


13,402 


8,S05 


1,117 


17,724 


ftS 



49,608 13,402 6,645 67,656 156. 

— SiBoaNB, ii. 876. 
Sibome makes the effective strength of the French at Waterloo aa follows :— 
Infantry, ..«•... 48,950 

Cavalry, 15,766. 

Artillery, 7,782: 

with 246 guns.— SiBORNB, i. 461. Tl,947 

t See Appendix E, Chap. xciv. 

§ The comparative numbers of the two armies having been the subject of vehement dis- 
pute between the British and Continental writers, and being withal a matter upon which it 
18 extremely difficult to arrive at a satisfactorv result, it seems proper to observe that the 
statement in the text is founded on the following grounds :— > 

I. The British force is accurately known from the morning state of the very day of the 
battle ; it amounted on the field, after deducting the troops absent at Hall, to 67,666 men, 
aiid, including officers, &c., 69,686. — See Appendix F, Chap. xciv. 

II. The loss of the French official returns after the battle renders it imposaible to arrive 
at the French force otherwise than by approximation. But, taking the data which they 
themselves have given, it is possible to arrive very near the truth : — 

1. Napoleon, in Book ix. M^m., gives the French force which crossed the 

Sambre, as . . . 122,404 men and 350 guns. 

Gourgaud states the loss at Ligny, p. 65, at 6,800 
At Quatre Bras, p. 1, at . .4^140 



Grouchy had with him (Fragm. Hist 27), 



10,940 
81,870 



42,810 men and 08 guns. 



Total at Waterloo, . . . 80,094 252 

III. Napoleon stated in his account of the battle, within two days after it was fought: 
-** We estimated tlie force of the English army at 80,000; we supposed that the Prus- 
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cept the BritiBh, King's Qerman Le- 
gion, andBrunswickers, was stiU greater. 
Napoleon had two hundred and fiffcy 
guns, Wellington a hundred and fifty- 
six, of which half were English ; and 
of the French array no less than fifteen 
thousand eight hundred were splendid 
horse. The allied army was drawn up 
in the following order: — The right, 
under Hill, extended behind Hougo- 
inont towaitSs Braine la Leude; the 
chateau, garden, and wood of Hougo- 
mont were strongly occupied by Gene- 
ral Byng's brigade of Quards, as was 
the farm of La Haye Sainte by a bat- 
talion of the King's German Legion ; 
Picton*s division, with Pei-poncher's 
Belgian division. Best's Hanoverian 
bri^Mle, and Vivian's and Yandeleur's 
horse stoo(^ on the left of La Haye 
Sainte, along the line of the rugged 
hedge ; Alten's, Cooke's, and Clinton's 
divisions were in the right wing, with 
Chassd's Belgians; the German and 
Hanoverian brigades of Ompteda and 
Elilmansegge being in the centre. The 
cavalry, except Vivian's and Vande- 
leur*s brigades, were all in the second 
line : Ponsonby on the left, and Somer- 
set, Domberg, Arentschildt, and Grant, 
on the right of La Haye Sainte. The 
reserves consisted of Collaert's Dutch- 
Belgian cavalry division, the Bnmswick 
corps under Olfermann, and Lambert's 
British brigade. The left was uncover- 
ed except by a deep ditch impassable 
for artillery, which, however, proved 
such an impediment, that no serious 
attack was made on that extremity. 
The artillery was arranged along the 
whole front of the position, and 
swept the gentle slope which descend- 
ed from it to the low groimd which 
separated the two armies, wholly un- 
broken by enclosures or impediments 
of any kind. Great pains had been 
taken to separate the Belgian troops 
from each other, and mingle them in 
detached bodies through the British 



and Hanoverians; for their bad con- 
duct at Quatre Bras had rendered it 
more than doubtful whether they could 
be prevented from joining the enemy. 
The French artillery was in like man- 
ner placed along the sununit of their 
ridge, in a semi-circular form, directly 
fronting the British guns, at the dis- 
tance of from a half to three-quartera 
of a mile ; and their army was divided 
into the eleven columns already men- 
tioned D'Erlon, with the first corps, 
was on the French right of the chaus- 
B^e of La Belle Alliance : Reille, with 
the second, on the left : Jerome's di- 
vision being on the extreme left, in 
front of Hougomont. Lobau, with the 
sixth corps, except one division absent 
under Grouchy, was in the second line. 
The cavalry, both light and heavy, was 
behind the infantry : Milhaud on the 
right, Subervie and Domont in the 
centre; Kellerman on the left. The 
Guards were in the rear beside the 
great road. " Never," says Napoleon, 
** had the troops been animated with 
such spirit, or taken up their ground 
with such precision. The earth seemed 
proud of being trodden by such com- 
batants." 

9. The village clock of Nivelles was 
striking eleven when the first gun vras 
fired from the French centre, imme- 
diately followed by a quick rattle of 
musketry from the left, as the weighty 
column commanded by Jerome, six 
thousand strong, approached the en- 
closures of Hougomont, which was de- 
fended by the light companies of both 
brigades of the Guards, imder Colonel 
Macdonell and Lord Saltoim, and a 
Nassau battalion and Hanoverian rifle 
company in the wood and orchard. 
Byng's brigade of Guards was in sup- 
port on the heights behind the build- 
ings. The English light troops fought 
stoutly in the wood, and, slowly falling 
back, contested every tree, every bush, 
every sapling, until ttie fire became so 



sian corps, which might be in line to the right, might be 16,000. The enemy's force, 
then, was upwards of 90,000 men— o«r* Um numerou8."—BvUetin of Waterloo; Goldsmith, 
vii. 301. When it is recollected that this is the language of a defeated general fresh 
from the field of battle, it affords the strongest indication that his force was at the very- 
least 80,000 ; tod this acquires additional force from the circumstance, that his esti' 
mate of the British force (S0,000) was including those detached at Hall (7000^ who 
took no part in the action, not very far from correct. See a very able article on 
Waterloo, in Fr<uer'» Magazine, Nov. 1811, p. 509. 
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-wann that almost erery branch was cut 
through by n\imerouB, some as many 
as twenty, shot.* Thkty British g^uns 
opened their fire upon the wood ; Na- 
poleon immediately advanced Reille's 
and Kellerman's batteries to reply, 
and supported Jerome by Foy's ^vi- 
sion. Gradually, in spite of the utmost 
efforts of its dei enders, the wood around 
the chateau was carried by the assail- 
ants ; but the garden and chateau, de- 
fended by a high brick wall, in which 
a double tier of loopholes had been 
struck out, presented an invincible re- 
sistance. Six companies of English 
Guards, under Colonel Woodford and 
Lord Saltoun, soon after regained the 
orchard, which they held for the rest 
of the day. Napoleon upon this or- 
dered a lottery of howitzers to play 
upon the building, which soon set it 
on fire; the flames burst forth with 
imquenchable fury, and the ehateau was 
in part consumed. But the second 
and third Foot-Guards, under Colonel 
Woodford and Colonel Hepburn — who 
were all ultimately introduced into 
the post, their place in the rear being 
taken by the Brunswick infantry — ^with 
the light companies, under Colonel 
Kacdonell and Lord Saltoun, still held 
the courtyard and remainder of the 
building with unconquerable resolu- 
tion. The first of these brave officers, 
when a vehement onset had burst open 
the gate of the courtyard, and a party 
of the French, great part of whom 
were in the end slain or taken, had 
rushed in, actually, by a great exertion 
of personal strength, drove the sur- 
vivors out, and closed it in the face of 
the French bayonets ! 

10. This assault, how vehement 
soever, was but a feint to conceal the 
real point of attack, which was in the 
left centre, and was intrusted to Mar- 
shal Ney, with d'Erlon's corps, nineteen 
thousand strong, who had not at all 
been yet engaged in the campaign. 
They were arranged in fotir massy 
colunms, supported by the fire of eighty 
pieces of cannon, placed on the oppo- 

* The Author eoanted twenty-two shot- 
marks in one tree, not six inches in diameter, 
at thesouth-oaat ooruer ol the orchard, i^ort- 
ly after the batUe. 
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site heights, which played over their 
heads as they advanced up the slope on 
the British side. Already the corps 
had moved to the front, when the Em- 
peror perceived on his extreme right, 
in the direction of St Lambert, a <£irk 
mass in the openings of tile wood. All 
glasses were immediately turned in 
that direction—" I think," said Soult, 
" it is five or six thousand men, pro- 
bably part of Grouchy's army." Napo- 
leon thought otherwise: he never 
doubted they were Prussians. Three 
thousand horse, consisting of Domont*8 
and Subervie's light cavalry divisions, 
were detached to observe this corps, 
and an order was soon after despatched 
to Grouchy to hasten to the fiedd of 
action. Meanwhile, the cannonade had 
grown extremely warm along the whole 
line ; nearly four hundred guns on the 
two sides xept up an incessant fire; 
the tirailleurs along the front were 
warmly engaged ; and in the midst of 
it, Ney received orders to direct his 
attack on the fann-house of La Haye 
Sainte, and the line on its left, in order 
to force back the British left^ and in- 
terpose between it and the Prussians, 
who still remained stationary in the 
wood. It was now noon. Ney pushed 
forward his batteries to the most ad- 
vanced heights, on his own side of the 
valley, and his troops in the four 
columns advanced to the attack. The 
divisions of Durutte, Alix, and Mar- 
cognet, forming part of d'Ehrlon's men, 
were on the right, and moved against 
the British left, stationed along the 
hedge of La Haye Sainte ; Donxelot's 
division, which was very strong, form- 
ed the attacking column in the centre, 
and marched against the farm of the 
same name; and powerful bodies of 
cavalry advanced on the flank or rear 
of either column, to take advantage of 
any opening which might be effected. 

11. Wellington no sooner perceived 
the formidable attack preparing against 
his left centre, than he drew up the 
fine brigade of horse, under Sir William 
Ponsonby, consisting of the 1st Royals, 
Scots Greys, and Iimiskillens, close in 
the rear of Picton's division, and placed 
Vivian's and Yandeleur's light brigades 
of cavalry on the extreme British left. 
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Ponsonby's brigade of heavy dngooDa 
was stationed behind the hedge of La 
Haye Sainte, in such a situation as to 
be concealed from an enemy advancing 
up the slope in their front Durutte's 
division, forming the right column of 
d'Erlon's corps, commenced the attack 
by driving the Nassauers from the 
fium-house of Papelotte ; but the lat- 
ter being reinforced, regained the post, 
which they continued to maintain, and 
the action on that side degenerated 
into a sharp fusillade. Meanwhile the 
other columns of attack moved steadily 
on against the English line, covered by 
the tremendous fire of their gims. The 
brigade of Belgians of Perponcher^s di- 
vision formed tiie first line of infantry ; 
they, however, speedily gave way be- 
fore the enemy were within half mus- 
ket-shot, at the mere sight of the for- 
midable mass of the f^nch columns. 
Upon this d'Erlon's men, sustaining 
with resolution the heavy fire which 
the British cannon and in&ntry opened 
upon their front, still pressed up the 
slope till they were within twenty 
yands of the English line. Such was 
the indignation felt in the British ranks 
at this conduct of the Belgians, that 
they could with difficulty be prevented 
from giving them a volley as they hur- 
ried through to the rear. Arrived in front 
of the red-coats, however, the French, 
consisting of Alix^ and Marcognet's 
divisions, halted, and a murderous 
fire commenced, which soon fearfully 
thinned the nearest British division, 
which began to yield. Picton, upon 
this, ordered Pack's brigade to advance, 
consisting of the 42d, 44th, 92d, and 
Royal Soots ; and these noble veterans, 
as on the brow of the Mont Rave at 
Toulouse, advanced with a loud shout, 
said poured in so close and well-directed 
a fire, that the French columns broke 
and recoiled in disorder. At this in- 
stant, the rush of horse was heard, and 
PoBsonby's brigade, bursting through 
or leaping over the hedge which bad 
concealed them from the enemy, dashed 
through the intervals of the inlantty, 
who opened to let them pass, and fell 
headlong on the wavering column. The 
shock was irresistible ; in a few seconds 
ih» whole bimhi vm jaereed thsougb. 



ridden over, and dispersed; the sol- 
diers in despair fell on their faces on 
the groimd and called for quarter. In 
five minutes two thousand prisoners 
and two eagles were taken — one by 
the Greys and the other by the Royals 
— and the column was utterly de- 
stroyed.* 

12. Transported with ardour, the 
victorious horse, supported by Vande- 
leur^s brigade of light cavalry, consist- 
ing of the 11th, 12th, and 16th dra- 
goons on their leffc^ chained on against 
a second column of d'Erlon's men, 
which qtiickly was ridden down, and a 
thousand more prisoners were taken. 
The Highland foot-soldiers, vehement- 
ly excited, breaking th^ ranks, and 
catching hold of the stirrups of the 
Scots Greys, joined in the charge, 
shouting " Scotland for ever !"t and 
collected the prisoners made during 
the fiery onset. Unsatisfied even by 
this second triumph, these gallant 
horsemen, amidst loud shouts, rode 
up the opposite height; and, having 
reached its summit, turned sharp to 
the left, and dashed through d'Erlon's 
batteries, which had sent such a storm 
of shot through their ranks before the 
charge began. Taken thus suddenly 
in flank, the gunners could neither 
wheel round their pieces nor make 
any resistance, and they were speedily 
cut to pieces, the traces cut, and the 
horses hamstrung or killed. 

13. So fordbly was Napoleon struck 
by this charge, that he said to Lacoste, 
the Belgian guide, who stood beside 
him, **Ces terribles chevaux gris— 
oomme lis travaillent V*t He instantly 

* On the eagle of the 45th Regiment, taken 
by Serjeant E wart of the Greys, wei-e inscrib- 
ed the words **Jena, Austerlitz, Wagram, 
E^lau, and Friedland." Swart was most 
properly made an officer. He took the ea^'le 
after a most deapeiate struggle.— SuoaNSt 
iL36. 

t See Appendix, G, Chap, xcrv., where a 
very corioas account is given by Mr James 
Armom*, rough-rider to the Scots Greys, ol 
this memorable charge, in which he bore a 
most gallant and distinguished part. It was 
Aimiuied to the Author by Mr Armour him- 
self, and few narratives ever bore so clearly 
the signetrmark of truth. 

X Why are these words, with "Blenheim 
and Waterioo," in both of which battles thej 
took part, not engraven on the helmet of 
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ordered Jaquenofa light caTahy, con- 
flisting of cii&aseura md lancers from 
the second line^ to chaige the vio- 
toiious British ; and these fresh troops 
easily overthrew the English horsem^ 
now much disordered and entirely 
blown by their unparalleled efiforts, as 
they were retiring from the theatre of 
their triumphs. In the hurried retreat 
to their own position, G^eral Pon- 
sonby was killed, great numbers of his 
men were cut down or dispersed, and 
the brigade hardly brought back a fifth 
of its numbers.* But the lancers in 
their turn shared the fate of their 
gaUant opponents; Yandeleur, whose 
brigade had been rstarded in its ad- 
-vanoe by an unavoidable circuit, fell 
upon them in flank when streaming in 
pursuit up the English slope, and drove 
them back with great slaughter into 
the hollow. By the help of tius timely 
succour, the heai^ brigade, by small 
detachments, regained tiieir own lines, 
thoughgrievouslyweakened. Butnever, 
perhaps, had a charge of em equal body 
of horse achieved greater success ; for, 
besides destroying two columns five 
thousand strong, and taking three thou- 
sand prisoners, we have the authority 
of the great military historian of Napo- 
leon for the £act> that they carried, cut 
the traces, and rendered useless for the 
remainder of the day, no less than forty 
pieces of cannon.f 

14. While this fieree oonfiict was 
going on in the British left centre. 
Napoleon directed a vigorous charge 

every officer and man in the Soots Oreya 
They cau never have so glorious a motto. — 
See Alison's MarlbonuffK, Chap. iL ( 53. 

* Great part^ however, njoined their ool- 
cunnestday. The total loas of the brigade, 
from the 15th to the l&th June, was 613 ; 
and they were, at the opening of the cam- 
paign, 1188 sabres, besides offioere~or aboat 
1S50 man.— (79ii(0d Seniee Jowmdt, Octoher 
l£4S,p.2M. 

t ** By this chaige some battalions were 
eat to pieces ; the eigMy guns of Ney wore 
seised, or rather the Englteh dragoons, after 
sabring the driTers, out the traces and ham- 
strung the horses, and rendered them totally 
useless."— JoMiNi, Vie de JfapoUon, iv. 634, 
635. I am inclined to think, however, that 
only fortv guns were seised and their traces 
out in this chaise— which oarreq^oods with 
Xuffllng's account, who says the guns ren- 
dered uselen by this chaige wen live bat- 
, or £octg^ *~ 



of horse aad foot against the centre 
itsell Heavy columns of horse and 
foot mounted the slope above La Have 
Sainte, and the infantry forming the 
left column of d'Erlon's corps entirely 
enveloped La Haye Sainte, and bogan 
to advance beyond it towanis Wellmg- 
ton'stree. There, however, the British 
general had ordarsd the 79th High- 
landers, forming the right of Kempt's 
brigade, with the 28th and 82d, to 
advance; and these steady veterans 
cheered loudly, find, and, moving 
steadily forward, forced back tibe col- 
umn. Then it was that the heroic 
Picton, as he was waving his troops 
on with his sword, and had just pro- 
nounced the words, " Chai^ ! cha^ ! 
hurrah I " was pierced throi^ the head 
with a musket -ball, and fell dead. 
Kempt immediately took the com- 
mand. Wellington at this instant or- 
dered a battalion of the German Le- 
gion to move up on their right flank, 
while on their left a Hanoverian one 
of Kilmaasegge's brigade was also ad- 
vancing upon La Haye Sainte. They 
were driving the colunm in disorder 
down the lull before them, when Mil- 
baud's cuirassiers fell upon the Hano- 
verian battalion before it could form 
square, and it was almost destroyed. 
But Wellington soon had his revenge. 
He instantly moved forward the heavy 
Iwigade of Lord Edward Somenet, con- 
sisting of the Life-Quanls, Royal Horse 
Guards, and Ist Dragoon Guuxls ; and 
these splendid troops, overflowing with 
strength, but in the finest order as on 
the parade ground, led by Lord An- 
glesea in person, bore down with the 
utmost vigour on the French cuiras- 
siers, when they too were sounding the 
charge against the British and (tout- 
ing Vwe VBmperewrl The encounter 
was dreadful: for a few seconds, the 
shock of horse against horse, the ring 
of swords on helmets and cuirasses, 
was heaxd even above the roar of the 
cannon. But at length the vigour 
and nerve of the English, albeit with- 
out armour, prevailed over their steel- 
clad antagonists. The cuirassiers were 
fairly ri£bn over by the weight of 
man and horse; and a considerable 
number, driven h e adl o ng otbt a pn* 
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cipice into a gravel-pity were killed by 
the fall.* O&en, trodden under foot, 
and cruflhed by the wheels of some 
artillery and waggons which at the 
moment were coming up, perished mis- 
erably. Somerset's brig^e pursued 
tiieir success down to the foot of the 
slope, and then r^ained their position, 
not without heavy loss from the French 
batteries. 

15. During this terrible strife, Wel- 
lington remained at his position at the 
foot of his tree, calmly observing the 
progress of the enemy, occasionally 
directing the advance of a line, or the 
formation of a square, when the cir- 
cumstances appealed critical So heavy 
was the fire of cannon-shot to which 
he was exposed, that nearly all his suite 
were in the coiu^e of the action killed 
or wounded by his side ; and he was 
obliged, in the close of the day, to the 
casual assistance of a Piedmontese offi- 
cer,f who stood near, to carry the most 
necessary orders. " That's good prac- 
tice,'' said he, as the cannon-shot struck 
the branches above his head; "they 
did not fire so well in Spain." At 
length, however, all the attacks of in- 
fantry in the centre were repulsed; 
but Napoleon, still persisting in the 
effort to carry that part of the field, 
and force the British right centre, 
brought up his whole light cavalry to 
the attack, and supported them by the 
cuirassiers in the second line. Such 

* •* Forthwith the spurred courser forward 

hies; 
Within their rests put were theur lances 

long ; 
From either side a squadron brave out flies, 
And boldly made a fierce cucounter strong ; 
The raised dust to overspread begun 
Their shining arms, and far more shining 

sun. 
Of breaking spears, of ringing helm and 

shield, 
A dreadful nimonr roar'd on every side ; 
There lay u horse, another through the 

field 
Ban masterless, dismounted was his guide : 
Here one lay dead, there did another yield. 
Some sigh'd, some sobb'd, some prayed, 

and some cried : 
Pierce was the fight, and longer still it 

lasted. 
Fiercer and fewer, still themselves they 

Wiistcd/* Tasso, Qer. Lib. vii. 106. 

t Major Count de tSulcs, afterwards the 
Sai*diuian ambassador at Paris. 



was the ardour of the French horse, 
however, and their impatience under 
the fire of the British guns, that naiany 
of the I'eserve brigades were brought- 
up or advanced without orders, and 
soon nearly the whole cavalry was en> 
gaged. Their attacks were directed 
on both sides of the great road by La. 
Haye Sainte. The assault continued 
also fiercely round Hougomont, now 
entirely surrounded by multitudes of 
foot and horse, though still held by 
the Guards and Nassauers, supported 
by the Bnmswick infantry on the 
heights in their rear. A formidable 
flank attack was made at this time by 
Bacheluz with his division, who en- 
deavoured to turn that important post 
by interposing with his whole force 
between it and the remainder of the 
British line which stretched towards 
La Haye Sainte. It was, however, de- 
feated by the admirably served fire of 
Captain Cleson's battery of foot-artil- 
lery, which literally crushed the head 
of the French column as often as it 
came within range. 

16. A heavy column of cavalry short- 
ly after approached the British right 
centre, which Somerset's brigade, with 
their reduced numbers, were unable to 
check The Marquis of Anglesea upon 
this put himself at the head of Tripp's 
Belgian carabineers; but, though head- 
ed by that officer with his accustomed 
gallantry, not a man followed ; and they 
finally fled with such vehemence as 
well-nigh to sweep away two squadrons, 
of the 3d hussars. King's German Le- 
gion, which were advancing in support. 
The 3d, however, soon recovered their 
order, and, led by Anglesea, chaiged 
the cuirassiers with such vigour tibat 
they broke entirely through them. But 
being attacked on either flank after 
their success by fresh regiments of 
horee, they suffered di'eadfully, and 
were forced to seek refuge behind the 
squares. So great was the pressure 
here, that Wellington was obliged to 
bring up General Chassd's brigade of 
Dutch troops, and his whole reserve 
from Brain-la-Leude, where they had 
been stationed toavoidbeingoutflanked 
on that side. As they approached, a 
i-egiment of Hanoverian cavalry, the 
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Cumberland hu8sarB,athou8aaid strong, 
which was ordered to chai^ge the French 
horse in that quarter, being received by 
a sharp fire on crossing the ridge, turned 
about and fled, never drawing bridle 
till they reached Brussels, where their 
unexpected entry created the utmost 
alarm. Adam's light infantry brigade, 
however, consisting of the 62d, 71st, 
and 2d and Sd battalions of the 95th, 
with a brigade of the King's German 
Legion, and Chass^'s Dutchmen in sup- 
port, stood firm, and, bringing up their 
right shoulders, with their batteries in 
front, not only opposed an invincible 
barrier to the progress of the enemy, 
but regained the orchard of Hougo- 
mont, which had been carried in &e 
earlier part of the day. 

17. Alter this, the British centre 
continued, for nearly three hours, to 
be the theatre of the most eztraor- 
dinaiy confiict which had occurred 
during the whole Revolutionary war. 
Wellington had, after the last charges, 
withdrawn his cavalry from the active 
operations of the fiel^ wisely reserving 
it for the dose of the day, and trusting 
to the fire of the gims in front of his 
line, and the steadiness of the squares 
behind, to withstand {fib enemy's sa- 
saults. The French horse, above twelve 
thousand strong, in port clad in glitter- 
ing armour, rode up the slope in front 
of the Finglish line, and, with loud cries 
and unparalleled enthusiasm, dashed 
through the guns, and threw them- 
selves on the squares. So vast was 
the mass of horse thus brought against 
the British right centre, that at length 
seventy-seven squadrons were engaged 
in the attack, and they filled up the 
whole open space between La Haye 
Sainte and Hougomont. The first line 
was composed of cuirassiers, in bur- 
nished steel ; in the second were the 
red lancers of the Guard, in brilliant 
uniform; in the third, the chasseurs 
of the Guard, in rich furred costume 
of green and gold, with black bear-skin 
shakos on their heads. Never had a 
more sublime military spectacle been 
witnessed: no force on earth seemed 
capable of resisting them. Napoleon 
rode through the lines, both of inibntry 
and cavaliy, before they mounted the 



British slope, and harangued the men 
before they left his side of the hollow. 
In doing so he was frequently exposed 
to danger ; and G^eral Devaux, who 
commanded the artillery of the Guard, 
was killed by his side. On no former 
occasion had the French soldiers been 
known to exhibit such enihusiasm.* 
To support the grand charge of horse 
in the centre, Donjeelat's division of 
Ne/s corps, in two columns, advanced 
against Wellington's right centre at La 
Haye Sainte, while ReUle's men assail- 
ed Hougomont on the right ; and the 
whole French guns which could be 
brought to bear upon the menaced 
part of the line, a hundred and twenty 
in number, were pushed as far forward 
as possible, and sent a storm of shot 
and shells over the head of the horse- 
men, through the British squares. 
These were now all withdrawn, by 
Wellington's orders, as much as pos- 
sible behind the reverse slope of the 
ridge, for the men were &st dropping 
imder the terrible fire of the French 
batteries, and the guns alone remained 
in front. The charge of the cavalry 
on the batteries in the centre was irre- 
sistible. Disregarding the terrible fire 
of the British guns, which, discharging 
grape and canister point-blank, made 
frightful chasms in their ranks, the 
cuirassiers rode slowly forward, car- 
ried the guns amidst vehement cries 
of Vive VEmpereur! and, dashing on, 
swept round the squares within pistol- 
shoty often coming to the very muzdea 
of the British muskets. 

IS. But vain were all attempts to 
break that heroic infantry, which seem- 
ed rooted in the earth. Lying down 
to avoid the driving shot which swept 
over the field, the men, in silence, be- 
held their raxiks torn by bombs and ri- 
cochet-shot without once moving ; but 
no sooner did the cuirassiers appear, 
than the whole, instantly starting up, 
threw in such a volley, that half of the 
horsemen were stretched on the plain, 
and the remainder recoiled in disorder 
out of the frightful strife. The Brit- 
ish guns, which stood in front, forty 
in number, repeatedly fell into the 
hands of the cavalry, whose valour, al- 
ways great^ was now roused to the most 
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enihturiastic pitch, of daring * The ar- 
tillerymen took refuge in the nearest 
aqnares: the cuirasBien rode roond 
them, anzionely looking for an opening, 
Bometimes wil^ desperate Tslour cttriy- 
ing to make it at the sword's point, 
imtil the rolling fire of the infEintry re- 
belled the chaige ; and as soon as the 
horsemen turned about, the gunners 
issued forth, quickly reloaded their 
pieces, and sent a destructiye storm of 
grape after the retiring squadrons. 
Then, and not till then, the British 
cavaliy were let loose in pursuit, and 
hurled the assailing columns in confu* 
«ion to the bottom of the slope, from 
whence they themselves were fttinsoon 
to regain -^e shelter of the friendly 
squares, to shun the onset of the fresh 
fVench reserves in the rear. During 
this unparalleled struggle, several Brit- 
ish generals and the Prince of Orange 
repeatedly threw themselves into the 
steady squares. '' Stand fast, 95th ! " 
«aid Wellington; "we must not be 
beaten. What would they say of us 
in England ? " ** Never fear, sir," they 
replied ; " we know our duty." 

19. By the disaster which has been 
mentioned, Ney had lost great part of 
his artillery, two of his columns of at- 
tack were totally destroyed, and an- 
other was repulsed in disorder. Napo- 
leon, however, ere long moved forward 
the batteries in the rear to his support, 
the centre columns advanced, and Don- 
zelaf s division speedily enveloped La 
Haye Sainte, and pushed up the slope 
behind it into the very centre of the 
British position- The brave Hanove- 
rians of the King's German Legion, 
wiio formed its garrison, three hun- 
dred and eighty in nimiber, long main- 
tained their ground against the surg- 
ing multitude. But their ammunition 
* By Wellington's orders, thejpxnnera, after 
diflchaiging tiieir pieces when the cavalry 
were close upon them, unlimbered the near 
wheel of each gun, and retired rapidly, roll- 
ing the wheel with them into tne nearest 
squarei Speedily the French horsemen came 
up, and threw ropes prepared for the pur- 
pose, like the South American laaso, over 
the gun; but they could not make it move 
along on one wheel ; and, when striving to 
drag along their prize, the deadly voUey of 
tJie square stretched half of those thus en- 

ed on the ground, and sent the rest head- 

ipdown the slope. 



being at length exhausted, and all com- 
munication with the British line, of 
iTdiich that farm-house was theadvanced 
poBty cut off, the gates were' forced 
open, and in tlie retreat, which had be- 
come unavoidable, to tiie British line 
in their rear, great numbers Mi, brave- 
ly combating to the last. ESncoursged 
by this success, which he thought would 
prove decisive. Napoleon cnrdered a 
renewal of the attack on the British, 
centre andright : Ney'scolinnns pressed 
on round La Haye Sainte, to pierce the 
centre of the allied position, while 
Reille's corps advanced against Hougo- 
mont. But the steadiness of the Al- 
lies again repulsed them. The only 
success they gained was in the centre 
near La Haye Sainte, where a batta- 
lion of Ompteda's brigade of the King's 
German Legion, having been impru- 
dently ordered by the I^ince of Orange 
to deploy and attack a French column, 
was charged in flank by a regiment of 
cuirassiers, and destroyed almost to the 
last man. Amongst the slain was the 
gallant Ompteda himself ! 

20. While this desperate conflict raged 
in front of Mont St Jean and around 
La Haye Sainte, Bluchei's troops, press- 
ing on with unparalleled ardour, did 
their utmost to clear the defiles through, 
the forests behind Frischermont ; but 
such were the difficulties of the pas- 
sage, owing to the horrible state of the 
roads, that it was not till half -past four 
that Bulow, who led the advanced 
guard, was able to deploy from the 
woods. Long all their ^orto were un- 
availing. The deep and miiy roads 
between Wavres and St Lambert had 
caused so many stoppages and breaks, 
that the column was stretched over 
miles. The guns often sank axle-deep ; 
and such was the exhaustion of the 
horses, that they were unable to drag 
them out. The men, wearied as they 
were, upon this were harnessed ; and, 
as at the passage of the St Bernard, 
their efibrts were stimulated by ^e 
sounding of the ohaige. — " We cannot 
get on I " l^y exdaimed. " But you 
must get on, " was the loyal-hearted Blu- 
cher's reply. ** I have pledged my word 
to Wellington, and you ^^ not make 
me break it. OonxBge 1 mj dkildren I 
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Tci a few houn' effort, and 7011 will 
gain a glorious yict^ry." This noble 
oondnot in the end met with its re- 
ward. The difficulties were, bj strain- 
ous efforts, at length oTercome. Blu- 
oher^s advanoed column, headed by 
Bulow, sixteen thousand strong, then 
smeared in the rear of the French 
i^t, and, marching in echelon, the 
centre in front, fell perpendicnlarl j on 
ilieir flank. 

2L Qenersl Domont, who command- 
«d the cafalry in that quarter, was soon 
driyen back, but he retired in excellent 
order ; and Napoleon, seeing the pro- 

SMS of the Prussians, detached Count 
bau with the two divisions of his 
oorps, the third being absent under 
Qroabhj, smounting to seven thousand 
in&mtry, to arrest their advance. Lo- 
bau's men in their turn drove back the 
Prussians ; but Bulow, reliving on his 
two other divisions, 'vdiich had now 
come up, again returned to the chaise. 
The artillery cleared the wood, and ar- 
ranged themselves on its skirts ; sixty 
Prussian guns opened their firs, and 
iiheir balls fell on the chauss^e of Char- 
Isroi, in the very line of the French 
-oommunioations. Planchencit, the bul- 
wark of the French right flank, was 
oanied. Napoleon upcQ this detached 
first Duhesme with two divisioos of in- 
fantry, and twenty-fovu* guns of the 
Young Guard, who retook that impor- 
tant post : the Prussians again carried 
it; and at last Morand, vrith four bat- 
talions of the Old Guard and sixteen 
.guns, was pushed forward to si^Dport 
Lobou and rsgain the village. These 
ledoubted veterans restored the eom- 
bat Planchenoit was recanied; Bu- 
low was driven bade into the vrood; 
the balls ceased to fall on the diauss^, 
4md the French flank appeared to be 
sufficiently seeured. At six o'clock, 
Blncher receiveddaspatches from Thiel- 
man, that he was attacked by a supe- 
rior fozxM, and hard pressed at Wavre; 
but the field-marshal's masteriy mind 
at once perceived that it was at Watesr- 
loo, not Waivre, tdukt tiie contest was 
to be decided ; and, without su&ring 
himself to be a moment distracted, 
even by disaster in his rear, he con- 
tinned to uxge on eveiy xaan and gun 



in the direction of the tremendous can* 
nonade which resounded from Water- 
loo. 

22. But ahhou^ Napdeon's flank 
was thus protected for me time, yet^ 
as he had intelligence that another 
oorps of Prussians, under Ziethen, was 
coming up by Ohain on his right, and 
as, notwithstanding repeated arden 
sent to him, no advices had been re- 
ceived of Grouchy to oppose these, he 
resolved to make a grand effort with 
his Middle and Old Guard, supported 
by the -whole remaining cuirassierB and 
cavalry, and Reille's and d'Erlon's corps 
on either flank, against the British 
centre, in hopes of piercing it through, 
and destroying Wellington before Sie 
bulk of the Prussian forces came up. 
At the same time he determined, even 
in the middle of the battle, to under- 
take the perilous attempt of a new for- 
mation ai his troops, turning on the 
pivot of the centre, with the right 
drawn in part back so as to make head 
against the new enemy that was ap- 
proaching. With this view he moved 
Domont's light cavalry, Lobau's two 
divisions, and the eleven battalions of 
the GKiard, back from the second line, 
and formed them at right angles to the 
extremity of the original line of the 
French army. At the same time he 
caused Durutte's division of d'Erlon's 
corps to wheel round upon its left^ at 
right angles to their former position, 
and unite with Domont's cavalry and 
Lobau's infantry, who again com- 
mnnicated with the Imperial Guard at 
Planchenoit. The French army, by 
these dispositions, came to form two 
aides of a right^mgled triangle, facing 
outwards, just as the Russians had 
done in the latter part of the battle of 
Eylau. Reille's corps and three of 
d'Erlon's divisions faced the British : 
cme of <f Erion's diviedons, Domonf s 
light horse, Lobau's two divisions, and 
eleven battalions of the Guard, faced 
the Prussians; while the remaining 
twelve battalions of the Guard were 
formed into two columns of attack, di- 
rected against the British centre, near 
the chauas^e of La Belle Alliance. The 
cavalry on the heights who saw thui 
movement, andbaheldabthaaainatune 
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the retreat of BuIow'b corps, now deem- 
ed the battle gained, andloudlycheered : 
it was thought that the final charge of 
the Old Guard, then arranged as if for 
immediate action, would, as on all 
former occasions, decide the victory. 
This confidence, however, was far from 
being shared by the French troops 
actually engaged; some of them re- 
treated without orders, and anxiety 
and distrust generally prevailed. Nor 
was Kapoleon without disquietude: he 
had no reserve left except the Quard ; 
and, to Ne/s urgent request for more 
troops, he answered hastily, " Oti vou- 
lez-vous que j'en prenne ? voulez-vous 
que j*en fasse ? " * 

23. Uneasiness also, in at least an 
equal degree, prevailed in the British 
line. Halket's brigade had sustained 
eleven charges of horse ; the two bri- 
gades of heavy cavalry had suffered 
dreadfully ; many of the regiments 
were reduced to mere skeletons ; Pic- 
ton's Highland brigade could not mus- 
ter six hundred bayonets ; multitudes 
of woimded had crawled to the rear ; 
and the waggon -drivers and Belgian 
fugitives, crowding along the road 
through the forest of Soignies, spread 
the report that all was lost. When 
Vivian's and Vandeleur's brigades of 
horse, which had not been as yet seri- 
ously engaged, were, towards the close 
of the action, brought fi^om the left to 
the rear of the right centre, on which 
the principal weight of the contest had 
ffiJlen, they were strongly impressed 
with the wreck and devastation of so 
many strong corps which there met 
their eyes. ** Where is your brigade?" 
said the former of these officers to 
Lord Edward Somerset, who rode up 
to receive him. " There," replied Lord 
Edward, pointing to a cluster of horse- 
men, scarce a hundred in number, who 
were drawn up still in regular array 
around three standards. Ponsonby's 
brigade was reduced to a single squad- 
ron ; those two brigades, which went 
into action two thousand strong, could 
now hardly mustertwo hundred8abres.f 

* " Whare do you suppose I can find them ? 
would you have lue make them ?" 

t A large pai-t, however, were wounded, or 
sent to the rear with the wounded, and re- 
loined their colours next day. 



The in&ntry in all the British squares 
still stood firm; but the diminished 
fronts, and frequent order ''dose up !" 
which was mechanically obeyed as on 
parade, told how fearfully their ranks 
were thinned. One general officer was 
compelled to state that his brigade was 
reduced to a third of its numbers, and 
that the survivors were so exhausted 
with fatigue, that a temporary relief 
was indispensable : " Tell him," said 
the Duke, ''what he asks is impossible: 
he and I, and eveiy Englishman on the 
field, must die on the spot which we 
now occupy." " Enough," returned 
the genend : " I, and every man under 
my command, will share his fate.":!: 
Wellington, however, though calm, was 
anxious : all his orders were given with 
his usual quick decided manner ; but 
he repeatedly looked at his watch, and 
expressed afterwards the satisfaction he 
felt as one hour of daylight after another 
slipped away, and the position was still 
maintained. 

24. The Imperial Guard, which, after 
the detachment to Planchenoit, still 
consisted of eight battalions of the 
Middle and four of the Old Guard, 
with the exception of two of the Old 
Guard which were kept in reserve, was 
divided into two columns. One was 
drawn up near the enclosure of Hougo- 
mont, supported by cuirassiers, and 
consisted of four battalions of the 
Middle and two of the Old Guard. 
The second, consisting of the four 
battalions of the Middle Guard, was 
stationed near La Belle Alliance. They 
were both directed to converge to the de- 
cisive point on theBritish right centre, 
about midway between La Haye Sainte 
and the nearest endosures of Hougo> 
mont. Reille was ordered to bring all 
his troops to aid this grand attack, and 
form its left wing, while d'Erlon did 
the same on the right. The former 
arranged, accordingly, the whole in- 
fantry and cavalry which remained of 
his corps in columns of attack, and 
advanced up the hill in a slanting di- 
rection, beside the orchard of Hougo- 

t He still felt, however, and expressed to 
all the troops whom he addressed, confidence 
in the final result. ' ' Hard pounding this, gen- 
tlemen," said he; "but we shall see who- 
will pound the longe8t."->Paic{'« LeUen, 14S^. 
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moni. The second oolumii of the 
Middle Quard, marshalled by Napo- 
leon, was headed for the attack by Ney 
in person; and received directions, 
after moving down the chaus86e of 
Charleroi to the bottom of the descent, 
to incline to the left, and leaving La 
Haye Sainte to the right, mount the 
slope also in a slanting du*ection, con- 
veiging towards the same point whither 
the otiier column was directing its 
atepe/ The artUlery of the Quard did 
not, as in former battles, precede the 
colunms, but took a position on either 
flank of the heights from which they 
descended, and opened a dreadful fire 
on the British batteries. The reason 
of this was, that in moving up the 
hill, their fire would have been misdi- 
rected over the heads of the British, 
and lost. Napoleon went with the 
second column of the Middle Guard 
as far as the place where it left the 
hollow of the high-road, and spoke a 
few words — ^the last he ever addressed 
to his soldiers — ^to each battalion in 
passing. The men moved on with 
shouts of Vive VEmpereurt so loud 
as to be heard along tne whole British 
line above the roar of artillery, and it 
was universally thought the Emperor 
himself was heading the attack. 

25. But, meanwhile, Wellington had 
not been idle. Hill, who commanded 
the British right, gradually brought up 
all his troops into action, or close in 
the rear of the columns engaged Sir 
Frederick Adam's brigade, and Gene- 
ral Mainland's brigade of Guards, with 
Chass^'s Dutch troops, yet fresh, were 
ordered to wheel to the left, with their 
guns in front, towards the edge of the 
ridge ; and the whole batteries in that 
quarter inclined inwards, so as to ex- 
pose the enemy's columns coming up 
to a concentric fire. The central point, 
where the attack seemed likely to fall, 
was strengthened by nine nine-poun- 
ders, under Captain Bolton; sixty 
pieces in all, including those on the 
flanks, were brought to bear on the 

• The Guard was arranged thus:— "The 
Bmperor disposed them ti^us, as battalions 
on the field, leavinfir two of them in columns 
closed at the flan^ ; an arrangement which 
combined the advantages of open order and 
close order."— GouEOAUO, 91. 



attacking columns of the enemy. The 
troops on either side of ^e central 
battery of nine-pounders were drawn 
up four deep, m the form of an interior 
angle; the Guards forming one side, 
flanked on their left by Halket's bri- 
gade, consisting of the 73d, 30th, 33d, 
and 69th — ^whUe Adam's brigade, con- 
sisting of the 52d, 7lBt, and second 
and third battalions of the 95th, com- 
posed the other side on the right 
towards Hougomont There were also 
two Nassau battalions in the first line ; 
while the light cavalry brigades of 
Vivian and Vandeleur, with Domberg^s 
dragoons, and the remains of Pon- 
sonby's and Somerset's, were brought 
up behind the line at the back of La 
Haye Sainte, and stationed dose in Uie 
rear, so as to be ready to make the 
most of any advantage which might 
occur, or assail the head of the French 
cohuxm if it forced its way through 
the infantry in front. 

26. Napoleon, according to his usual 
custom, supported the attack of the 
Guard by a flank one from other troops ; 
and they advanced in Echelon, Donze- 
lot's division of d'Erlon's corps leading 
the assault, and the MidcUe Guard 
following in succession. The French 
troops ascended the slope, as usual, 
with great gallantry, preceded by a 
cloud of tirailleurs; and they were 
met by Ompteda's brigade of the King's 
German Legion and some Hanovenan 
and Nassau troops in column, the 95th 
and 4th regiments and some other 
British corps being in line. But the 
Nassau men having evinced some hesi- 
tation as the dense column approached, 
the skeleton remains of the Scots Greys 
and 3d King's German Legion, with 
Vivian's brigade, were stationed close 
in their rewp, in order to give a greater 
appearance of consistence to this part 
of the line. The British guns, however, 
placed tnere were so disabled that they 
were unable to keep up anything like 
an effective fire on the enemy ; and, in 
consequence, the French column push- 
ing forward, covered by a cloud of 
tirailleurs on either flazik, opened so 
heavy a discharge on the 27th, that in 
a few minutes half its numbers were 
struck down ; while their guns opened 
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gimpe wHh suoh effect on KilmftDsngge's 
HanoTerisns at a hundred yeurda' dis- 
tance, that the square, which still held 
its groand with great resolution, soon 
dwindled to a mere clump of men. 
The Prince of Orange, seeing the dan- 
ger, gallantly advanced at the head of 
two Nassan battalions; but he was 
struck down bya wotmd in theshoulder, 
and the Nassau troops, overwhelmed by 
the severity of the fire, recoiled in dis- 
order. Wellington then moved up five 
Bronswick battalions; but they too 
were assailed by so fierce a fire from 
the head of the French column, that 
they fell back in confusion. Welling- 
ton upon this instantly hastened in 
person to the spot, and by the electri- 
fying influence of his voice and gestures 
succeeded in nJlying the Germans, who 
re-formed, and opened so heavy a fire 
on the French column that its advance 
was checked. At the same time the 
retreat of the Nassau men was stopped 
by the 10th hussars; and being en- 
couraged by the close line of horse 
in their rear, they again stood their 
grotmd, and resumed their fire. At 
this instant, the Hanoverians and 
King^s German Legion on the left, led 
by Kilmansegge, dashed forward in 
doubloH^uick time, with drums beat- 
ing; the Brunswickers again advanced; 
the Nassau men caught the generous 
flame, and, loudly cheered by the hus- 
sars who followed in close support, re- 
turned to the charge. By their united 
efforts, Donzelof s column was, after a 
fierce struggle, forced back, and the al- 
lied line advanced to the ground it had 
previously occupied on the crest of the 
ridge. 

27. It was a quarter past seven when 
the first column of the Guard, consist- 
ing of four strong battalions of the 
Middle Guard, which advanced from 
the Charleroi road, moved forward to 
the attack. The veterans of Wagram 
and Austerlitz were there;* no force 
on earth seemed capable of resisting 
them ; they had decided almost every 
former battle. The sun was low in the 
heavens when this formidable body 

* No one was admitted into the Guard, 
Young or Old, until he had served twelve 
campaigna. 



began to ascend the slope. The shadow 
of ihe mass before its level rays aug- 
mented its awful impression. The huge 
caps of the grenadiers seemed a dark 
forest, slowly rolling on like ** Bimam 
wood to Dunsinane ;" and though it 
occasionally rocked under the terrilde 
fire of the British artillery, yet the 
shock was quickly recovered. The 
ranks closed as gaps were made ; and 
through the smoke and fire of the 
tirailleurs, the sable plimies of the 
grenadiers were seen unceasingly i^)- 
proaching. The British felt that the 
decisive moment had arrived; their 
honour, their country, was at steke ; a 
few paces more, and Europe was en- 
slaved. The French were inspired 
with the utmost confidence. Ney 
marched at their head: Drouot was 
beside him, to whom the marshal re- 
peatedly said, they were about to gain 
a glorious victory. General Friant, 
who commanded the grenadiers of the 
Guard, was struck down by Ne/s side. 
The marshal's own horse was shot un- 
der him; but, bravely advancing on 
foot with his drawn sabre in his hand, 
he sought death from the enemy's vol- 
leys. The impulse of this massy co- 
lumn was at first irresistible. The 
guns on the sides tore its flank with- 
out checking its advance.f The lofty 
bearskins of the grenadiers, as they 
crowned the summit of the ridge 
amidst the smoke, gave them the ap- 
pearance of giants. Meanwhile the fire 
of the tirailleurs on the flank of the 
attacking column VTas so biting, that 
many of Adam's gunners were driven 
from their pieces. The head of the 
French colimin had reached the crest 
of the ridge, and the Imperial Guard 
came up to within forty paces of the 
English Foot-Guards, in the very apex 
of Qie interior angle in which they were 

t *• When the Imperial Guard, led by Ney, 
about half-past seven o'clock, made their ap- 
pearance from a com-deld in close columns 
of gprand divisions, nearly opposite, and 
within fifty yards from the muzzles of 
the guns, orders were given to load with 
canister-shot, and literally five rounds were 
fired with this apecios of shot before they 
showed the least symptom of retiring. At 
the twenty-ninth round, their left gave 
way.*'— !;«««• 0/ an ArtiLUiy Officer, ffivm tfi 
Maxwell, iii. 491. 
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fanxied; while tbA loud roll of the 
drams, and louder cheers of the men, 
told thftt they deemed the Tictory 
gained, and Napoleon's throne re-estah* 
liflhed. 

28. The British soldiers were lying 
down in a ditch three feet deep behind 
the rough road which theregoes along 
the summit of the ridge. " Up, Quards, 
(md at them I" cried &e Duke, who had 
repaired to the spot, addressing Mait- 
land, who commanded the household 
troops ; ukL the whole on both sides of 
the angle mto which the French were 
advancing, springing up, moved forward 
a few paces, and poured in a volley so 
dose and well directed, that nearly the 
whole first two ranks of the Imperial 
Guard fell at once. A rapid and well- 
eustained fusillade ensued, which the 
French, crowded in column, in vain 
strove to answer with efifeet The 
feeble fire of their leading files was re- 
turned by a sustained stream of mus- 
ketry ; while Adam's artillerymen, who 
worked their guns with extraordinary 
rapidity, firing grape and canister with- 
in fifty paces on their flank, at length 
stagger^ the column, which gave 
ground, and began to recoil down the 
slope. The woxd <' Charge 1" was 
now given to the English Guards; 
l^e men, loudly cheering, moved on in 
double^juick time ; the French, shat- 
tered and embarrassed, rolled back in 
confusion, and, leaving a long train of 
killed and wounded on their track, 
sought shelter at the bottom of the 
slope ; while the British, checking their 
pursuit when half-way down the slope, 
again resumed their position behind tibe 
crest of the ridge, though in some dis- 
orderfrom the vehemence of their onset. 
29. The second column of the Guard, 
which had been formed near Hougo- 
mont, now advanced to the attack, con- 
sisting of four battalions of the Middle, 
and two of the Old Guard;* in all, 
four thousand strong, supported by 
Beille's column, which advanced from 
the side of Hougomont. The dense 
body moved up the hill with a slow 
^ The Ist a»d 2d battalions of the 4th 
regiment of chaaseurs ; the lat and 2d bat- 
talions of the 4th regiment of greDadiera ; 
and the 1st and 2(1 battalions of the Ist regi- 
ment of cbasBOuni. 



but Steady stop. Without taking their 
muskets from their shoulders, the 
men, preceded by a cloud of tirail- 
leurs, marched tmduinkingly, and with 
loud ories of Vive rJEmpiBreur / into 
the erosB-fire of the English batteries. 
For a moment a feeling of anxiety, not 
of fear, pervaded the British ranks. At 
the sound of their cheers, which were 
loud and long, the Belgians of d'Au- 
brune's brigade, which were posted in 
therear of Maitland's men,panio-Btrubk, 
gave way, and fell back in the utmost 
confusion on Vandeleur's horse, "whuih 
were drawn up dose behind them. 
Vandeleur, however, rapidly dosed his 
ranks and hindered them from getting 
through ; and at that instant Welling- 
ton came up and rallied them in per- 
son. Soon the effects of his admirable 
dispositions became conspicuous. The 
dischaxges of the artillery on the flank 
of the column were so severe, that the 
French pushed forward a body of horse 
in order to silence them ; and in this 
they partially succeeded. Wellington 
instantly ordered Cox's squadron of 
the 28d to descend the hill in the rear 
of Adam's men, and charge them. Cox 
first attacked the body of cuirassievB, 
who, though checked by the guns, 
were again preparing to advance, and 
routed them. Continuing to advance, 
he assailed in flank, and was repulsed 
by a column of infantry directly in 
rear of the Guard. But the effect of 
this well-timed movement was very 
great The French battalions, now 
completely uncoTered, showed their 
long flank to Adam's guns, which open- 
ed on them a fire so terrible that the 
head of the body, constantly pushed 
on by the mass in rear, for long seemed 
never to advance, but melted away as 
it came into the scene of carnage. 

80. With dauntless intrepidify, how- 
ever, the Guard advanced through the 
storm ; and at length, the mass behind 
strongly pressing on over the dead and 
wounded in front, the huge body reach- 
ed the top of the hill, directly in front 
of tiie right of Maitland's brigade, and 
Bolton's battery, now commanded by 
Ni^ier, which kept up upon them a 
I dreadful fire of grape and canister. 
I Instantly the Guards advanced to the 
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crest of tho ridge ; the French cheered, 
^red, and moved on. The British in 
silence threw in a terrible yolley, on 
receiving which the two front raiijks of 
the Imperial Guard went down like 
graas before the scythe. Wellington 
at this decisive instant ordered Adam's 
brigade to advance against the flank 
of the column ; and soon after directed 
Vivian with his brigade to descend in 
the rear of Adam's men, between the 
Quard and Hougomont, and Yandeleur 
to follow him. The effect of this at- 
tack at once in front and in flank was 
decisive: Napoleon in his official ac- 
coimt ascribed to it the loss of the 
battle.* The 62d, led on by Colbome, 
who had anticipated Wellington's or- 
ders, swiftly conveiging inwards, threw 
in so terrible a volley on their left flank, 
that the Imperial Guard swerved in 
disorder to the right. By this brilliant 
advance of Adam's brigade, the column 
of the Guard was entirely separated 
from Reille's, who was moving up in 
Echelon near Hougomont to support it. 
The broken remains of the former, 
closely pursued by Adam at the point 
of the bayonet, were hurled back on 
the other side, and all rallying was 
rendered impossible.t The cry " Tout 
est perdu — ^la Garde est repouss^e !"t 
arose in the French ranks; and the 
enormous mass, driven headlong down 
the hill towards the Charleroi road, 
carried away in its slanting course 
d'Erlon's columns, which were on its 
right flank, and spread disorder through 
the whole of Napoleon's centre. 

* Napoleon says in his despatch, written 
the day after the battle : ** Abont half-past 
eight o'clock, the four battalions of the Mid- 
dle Guard, who had been despatched to the 
plains beyond Mont St Jean to support the 
cuirassiers, being annoyed by its grape-shot, 
marched with the bayonet to carry the bat- 
tery. At the close of day, a charge made 
wpwi their fiank by tome English sqtMdrons 
threw them into disorder. The fugitives re- 
passed the ravine; the neighbouring regi- 
ments, seeing some troops of the Guard dis- 
banded, imagined that it was the Old Guard, 
and recoiled. Theory, 'AUis lost— the Guards 
are repulsed ! ' is heard. A panic terror is 
suddenly diflFused throughout the battle- 
field."— Napoleon, SuUetin oftlie Battle of 
Mmt St Jean, 2l8t June 1815 : Monileur, 22d 
June ; and Goldsmith's CoUection, vii. 263. 

t The loss sustained by the French Guard 
on this occasion was enormous. "In the 



81. From morning till night on this 
eventful day, the British squares had 
stood as if rooted in the earth, endur- 
ing every loss and repelling every at- 
tack with unparalleled fortitude. But 
the instant of victory had now arrived ; 
the last hour of Napoleon's empire had 
struck. At the very moment that the 
last column of the Middle Guard was 
recoiling in disorder down the hill, 
with their flanks reeling imder the fire 
of the Guards and Adam's men, Wel- 
lington beheld Blucher's standards in 
the wood beyond Chain ; and the fire 
of guns from thence to Frischermont 
showed that Ziethen had come up, and 
that the Prussians in great strength, 
and in good earnest, were now about 
to take a part in the fight. He instantly 
ordered a general advance in the for- 
mation in which they stood — ^the Brit- 
ish in line, foui* deep, the Germans 
and Belgians in column or square ; and 
himself, with his hat in his hand raised 
high in air, rode to the front and waved 
on the troops. Like an electric shock, 
the heart-stirring order was communi- 
cated along the line. Confidence im- 
mediately revived; wounds and dead 
comrades were forgotten; one only 
feeling, that of exultation, filled every 
breast. The remnants of colours were 
everywhere raised aloft and waved by 
joyous hands; trumpets and drums 
sent forth their heart-stirring sounds ; 
the ranks rapidly filled with the strag- 
glers; such even of the wounded as 
could walk hurried to the front to 
share in the glorious triumph. With 

midst of the wreck of the Anglo-Dutch ar- 
my, surrounded by their fire, they experi- 
enced the same fate as the redoubtable and 
victorious English column at Fontenoy. 
General Mallet, who commanded the third 
regiment of chasseurs, Majors Cardinal, An- 
gelet, Agnfes, the greater number of com- 
manders of companies, fell dead : almost all 
the officers were wounded. Of the thousand 
men composing the third regiment of chas- 
seurs, more than seven hundred were left 
upon the field. The first battalion of the 
third grenadiers, the battalions of the fourth 
regiments of cbasseiuv and grenadiers, bad 
more than a thousand of their men disabled. 
The vahant and unfortunate remnant retired 
in order to the foot of the height. They 
had lost their numerical strength, but not 
their courage.** — Victoire* et ConquStet, xxiv. 
221. 
X "All is lost— the Guard is repulsed." 
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bounding steps the whole line pressed 
forward as one man at the command 
of their duef ; and the last rays of the 
sun glanced on forty thousand men, 
who, with a shout which caused the 
yeiy earth to shake, streamed over the 
summit of the hilL 

82. The French, who had believed 
that the British infantry were wholly 
destroyed, from not haying seen them 
for so long a period on the crest of the 
ridge, were ^understruck when they 
beheld this immense body advance, 
majestically in line, driving before 
them the last column of the Imperial 
Guard who had made the attack.* At 
the same time, Bulow's and Ziethen's 
• corps of Prusmans, of whom siz<and- 
thirty thousand hawd abeady come up, 
emerged entirely from the wood, and 
advanced with a swift step and in 
the finest order, in the double-necked 
column then peculiar to their country, 
to join in the attack. A hundred guns, 
arranged in the form of an amphitheatre 
on the ddrts of the wood, opened a 
tremendous fire over their heads, and 
the balls soon began to &U1 in the midst 
of the French anny, on the chauss^e 
of La BeUe Alliance. Despair now 
seized upon the French soldiers ; they 
saw at once that all was lost, and horse, 
foot, and cannon, breaking their ranks, 
fled tumultuously towai^ the rear; 
while the Britum cavalry, still four 
thousand strong, poured in every di- 
rection down the slope, cutting down 

* ** We have seen on the day of our diaas- 
ter, these children of Albion ranged inaquare 
battalions in the plain between the wood of 
Hougomont and the village of Mont St Jean ; 
the cavalry which supported them was cut 
in pieces ; the fire of their artillery was si- 
lenced : death was before them, and death 
was in their ranks— ehame was in their rear. 
In this terrible jimcture, the musketry of the 
Imperial Guard fired close to them, and the 
cavaliy of the victorious French could not 
break the line of the immovable British in- 
fantry. One would have been tempted to 
believe that they had taken root in the ground, 
had not the battalions mt^estically given way 
some minutes before sunset, when the ar> 
rival of the Prussian army made Wellington 
aware that, thanks to numbers, thanks to 
the vis inertia, and, as a reward for his skill 
in the disposition of his brave army on the 
battle-field, he had gained the roost decisive 
victory of our time.'*— Fov, L 323, 824. 
VOL.XIL 



those who attempted to resist, and 
driving before them the mass of fugi- 
tives who strove to keep their ranks. 

88. Btill, however, the Old Guard 
stood firm ; for tiie two battalions of 
that far-&med body forming the rear 
of the last attacking column, had not 
reached the terrible fire which had 
proved fatal to those in their front, 
and, instead of moviog in disorder to 
the right before Adam's men, had de- 
tached themselves and retired in good 
order to their comrades in the rear. 
The two battalions also, which, as al- 
ready mentioned, had been left in re- 
serve, in peri ect array of squares, fresh 
and unscathed, supported by a strong 
body of cuirassiers on eiuier flank, 
with artillery in the interstices, pre- 
sented not only a formidable 1x>dy 
to cover the rallying of the Middle 
Guard, but formed the head of a col- 
umn which might have succeeded, like 
that of Desaiz, at Marengo, in restoring 
the battle, and converting incipient 
defeat into ultimate victory. But now 
the efifocts of Wellington's admirable 
foresight, in having marched forward 
Vivian and Vandeleur's brigades at the 
time of the advance of Adam's infimtiy 
on the flank of the Middle Guard, be- 
came conspicuous. Vivian reached the 
bottom of the hollow at the time when 
the second column of the Guard was 
recoiling in disorder down the hill; 
and Napoleon, after rallying in person 
the broken battalions of the Middle 
Guard who had constituted the first 
column of attack, which he formed in 
three squares, on a height command- 
ing the Charleroi road, pushed forward 
the only remaining light horse at his 
disposal to check the brigade ; but 
they were quickly overthrown. Upon 
this the dauntless cuirassiers advanced 
and formed in line in front and on 
flank of the Old Guard ; but, wearied 
with their previous efforts, and dis- 
couraged by the repulse of the Middle 
Guard, they were in no condition to 
withstand the vehement onset of the 
British hussars. 

84. Vivian charged in Echelons of 
regiments, the 10^ headed by him- 
seSf leadmg ; and with that regiment 
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he dispersed and dioye in the cavahy 
posted in the front and on the left of 
the squares of the Old Guard. No 
sooner was this done, than that gallant 
officer, galloping to his left, led on the 
18th also in person against the cavalry 
of de Lorte, which was on the right 
of that veteran body, the Ist German 
Legion following. In a few minutes, 
the dazzling helmets of the cuirassiers 
and spears of the lancers were seen 
scattered in disorder, and flying in 
every direction. At the same time, 
the 2d King's German Legion, which 
Wellington had moved up to support 
Vivian, successfully charged a body of 
oiiiraasiers on the right of the 10th ; 
and though this corps was in its turn 
assailed by fresh cuirassiers, and thrown 
into disorder, it quickly rallied, and 
soon drove the French horse off that 
part of the field. The squares of the 
Guard were by this laid bare, and the 
artillery in the intervals opened a heavy 
fire on the British horse ; but Vivian, 
dashing on, captured the guns, twenty- 
four in number, before any foot-sol- 
dier on his left arrived ; and at this 
moment, seeing the Osnabuig red-coats 
coming up, he ventured to attack the 
squares. Such was the vehemence^ of 
the men, that a squadron of the 10th 
re-formed after taking the artillery, 
and charged one of the squares with 
unparalleled vehemence. That attack, 
however, after a short struggle, was 
repulsed by the steady fire of these 
veteran grenadiers. The square, never- 
theless, fell back after the shock, stiU 
keeping up a rolling fire on its oppo- 

* Oourgaud ascribes the loss of the battle 
to this happy cbarae of Vivian's brigade oa 
the flank of the Old Guard, after the repulse 
of the Middle. ** The sun," says Gourgaud, 
the Emperor's aide-de-camp, •'^was set—no- 
thing was despaired of, when two brigades 
of the enemy's cavalry, who had not yet 
charged, penetrated between La Haye Salnte 
and the corps of General Beilla They might 
have been stopped by the four squares ef the 
Guard ; but seeing the great disorder which 

Srevailed towards the right, they turned. 
'/tese three tfumsand cavalry vrevented all rcUr 
lying. The Emperor orderea his four squad- 
rons of service to charge— these squadrons 
were too few in number ; it would nave re- 
quired the whole division of cavalry reserve 
of the Guard: and by that fetality which at- 
tended this disastrous day, this division of 
tAo thousand grenadiers on horseback and 



nents, who never ceased to cut at 
them till they were lost in the refluent 
crowd of fugitives. About this time, 
Vandeleur's brigade, comingup,chai^d 
upon Vivian's right, defeated a body of 
FVench infantry who were formed in 
square, and endeavouring to restore 
the battle in that quarter. They cap- 
tured a batteiy of guns, which was the 
last that maintained the cannonade on 
the French left ; and then, pushing on 
rather in advance of Vivian, headed 
^he pursuit.* 

85. Meanwhile Wellington, who led 
the advance of the infantry, galloped 
to the head of Adam's bri^ide, which 
was moving on four deep in line, pur- 
suing the broken remains of the se- 
cond column of the Middle Guard, 
which had now swerved to the hollow 
on the French left of the chauss^e of 
Charlerol. At the same time, the Os- 
naburg Hanoverian battalion of land- 
wehr, under Colonel Halket, which had 
closely followed the unbroken column 
of the two battalions of the Old Guard 
who had joined in the last attack, and 
were nowretiring in good ordertowards 
the Charleroi road, came up with these 
undaunted antagonists. The English 
general, who observed the confusion of 
the body of fugitives which was crowd- 
ing off to the rear, around the rallied 
squares of the Middle Guard, and the 
beautiful order in which Vivian's bri- 
gade was advancing on his left, ordered 
Adam's brigade to attack them. " Go 
on, Colbome," said his Grace — "go on: 
they won't stand : don't give them time 
to rally." On approaching the Guard, 

dragoons, all picked men, were engaged 
on the plain without the Emperor's order. 
All was now over; there was no longer 
means of rallying the troops ; the four 
squadrons were overthrown, the confusion 
only increased."— GouaOAUD, Campagne de 
1815, 92, 93. 

In the preceding account of the repulse of 
the Imperial Guard at Waterloo, I have, in 
addition to the authorities quoted in the 
margin, availed myself of the mformation of 
three mllant officers who combated at the 
spot : Colonel Warrington of the 10th hussars, 
who was engaged in the charges on the Old 
Guard ; Captain Boss of the 7Sd, the fire of 
whose company, with that of the Guards, 
brought down their leading files ; and Captain 
Wilson of the artillery, who was with the nine 
guns in the apex of the triangle directly in 
their front. 
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they were reoeived with a heavy fire 
from its veteran ranks, and the shot 
flew fast round the Duke. " This is 
no place for you," said Sir Colin Camp- 
bell, who observed the danger of the 
English general; "you had better 
move."— "I wiQ," replied the Duke, 
« when I have seen those fellows off." 
This soon happened. The Quard, im- 
pressed with the steady advance of 
Adam's brigade, moved to the rear, but 
nowslowlyand in good order; while the 
column opposed to the Osnaburg bat- 
talion also retired. Abatteryofsixguns 
having severely galled the flank of this 
battalion as it advanced in pursuit of 
the Old Quard, a rush was xnade upon 
ihem by the flank company, by whom 
they were quickly earned. About the 
same time, the main body of the Brit- 
ish line, which was still considerably 
in rear, came up to the front of the 
original French position, where the 
guns whose execution had been so 
severely felt by the Allies were placed. 
In the general confusion they could 
not be drawn off; their horses had al- 
most all been killed or hamstrung dur- 
ing Ponsonby*s change ; and soon loud 
shouts from the left announced that 
the whole of d'Erlon's batteries had 
fallen into the hands of the British ! 

86. Napoleon witnessed this terrible 
reverse with feelings which it is im- 
possible to describe ; but he still pre- 
served his calm demeanour, till the 
Old Quard recoiled in disorder, with 
the British cavaky mingled with their 
bayoneta He then became as pale as 
death, and observed to the guide^ '' Ss 
sent m§14s ensemble."* There was 
not a moment, however, to lose ; for 
the English horsemen, sweeping up the 
French side of the slope in great masses, 
already threatened to envelop him on 
either flank ; and the rapid advance of 
Bulow, who had now carried Planche- 
noit^ after a violent struggle, would 
very soon cut off his retreat. He in- 
stantly ordered the four squadroiy in 
attendance on his person to charge the 
British horse, who were thundering in 
dose pursuit ; but they were quickly 
overthrown; and being driven back on 
the squares of the Quard, who were 
* *• They are mingled together." 



now in full retreat, augmented the gen- 
eral confusion. The Emperor &en 
ascended a small elevation, and there 
himself directed the fire of four pieces 
of cannon, which were worked to the 
last, and one of the dischai^es of which 
carried off Lord Uxbridge's leg, while 
he was close by Wellington's side. 
The rapid approach of the English and 
Prussians, however, soon rendered this 
post untenable. Napoleon then placed 
himself in front of the ** Qrenadiers k 
Cheval," one of the steadiest regiments 
of his Quard ; and that noble regiment, 
impressed with its charge, continued 
to reU«at leisurely at a foot's pace, 
without breaking its ranks amidst the 
frightful confusion, till the Emperor 
was beyond the reach of danger. Turn- 
ing then to Bertrand, he said, " Tout & 
present est fini t Sauvons nous ;"f and 
setting spurs to his horse, fled across 
the fields in great haste, attended only 
by a few followers. The Emperor 
was already several miles from the 
field of battle, when the Quard,^ still 
in that extremity reluctant to flee, 
formed themselves in squares, and 
strove to stem the tide of disorder. It 
was then that the celebrated words are 
said to have been used by some of their 
nximber when called on to surrender, 
« The Quard dies, but never surren- 
ders t " But it was all in vain. The 
British cavalry, led by Vivian and Van- 
deleur, who now headed the pursuit, 
charged upon their flanks ; Adam and 
Halket continued steadily advancing 
upon them ; the mass of fugitives over- 
whelmed their front, and prevented 
their firing. In a few minutes they 
were pierced through in every direc- 
tion, cut down or made prisoners, with 
their generals, Duhesme, Lobau, and 
Cambronne. After the Quai*d was 
broken, all resistance ceased. Yande- 
leur's horse, which headed the pursuit, 
and which had attacked and carried 
the last French battery that fired on the 
left^ now became so enveloped in the 
torrent of fugitives, that ihej were 
swept along beyond their comrades into 
the middle of the French army, while 
their arms, weary with striking, could 
hardly wield their sabres, 
t •* All ia now over : let us save oarsdves.** 
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87. Meftn^hile a desperate conflict 
was raging in and around Flanchenoit^ 
where BuIoVb left wing, aided by part 
of Pirch's corps, was aaBailing the steady 
battalions of Moiand's Old Guards, 
vh^ still held that important post 
The church and churchyard werestrong' 
]y occupied by these noble veterans, 
who, by the rapidity and precision of 
their fire, long held at bay the superior 
masses of the Prussians, who^ stimu- 
lated alike by pest defeat and present 
-victory, poured in on all sides to com- 
plete their destruction. Eyery attack 
in front was successfully repelled ; and 
it was not till the increasing number 
of their assailants enabled them to press 
them at the same time on both flfl-TiTfWj 
that the Old Guard, stiU in good or- 
der, b^an to retire. The chasseurs, 
under General Pelet^ covered the re- 
treat ; and, though dreadfully thinned 
by the fire which feU upon them from 
ail sides, still presented an unbroken 
front to the enemy. On quitting the 
enclosures of Planchenoit, this band of 
heroes, now reduced to two hundred 
and fifty men, found itself surrounded 
by large masses of Prussian in&ntry 
and cavalry, who had very nearly pene- 
trated to the eagle, in the centre of 
their ranks. Then Pelet, who com- 
manded, halted his men upon a little 
rising ground, and called out — '' Amoi, 
chasseurs 1 Sauvons I'aigle, ou mour^ 
ons autour d'elle.''* The men quickly 
formed round their undaunted leader, 
and, closing their ranks, succeeded, 
with levelled bayonets, in making their 
way with their eagle untouched, through 
their enemies, and reached the main 
line of retreat, though not a fourth 
part survived the glorious conflict. 

38. Blucher now, assembling all his 
superior officers, gave orders to send 
the last horse and the last man in pur^ 
suit of the enemy. The whole French 
army became one mass of inextricable 
confusion. The chauss^e was like the 
scene of an immense shipwreck, cover- 
ed with a vast mass of cannon, caissons, 
carriages, baggage, arms, and arti- 
cles of every kind. All the efforts 
of the Guard to stem the flight, or ar- 

* '* Hither, ohaBseurs t Let us save the 
eagl«^ or die round it." 



rest the progress of the victors, were 
fruitless, l^ey were swept away by 
the torrent which streamed in resistless 
force over the whole plain. Never had 
such a rout been witnessed in modem 
war. Wellington rode constantly with 
the advanced posts, regardless of the 
balls, from friends and foes, which were 
&lling around them. When urged by 
some of the officers in attendance not 
to expose himself so much, he replied, 
** Never mind, let them fire away : the 
battle's i^ed 1 " A noble sentiment, 
coming hx>msuch a man at such a mo- 
ment Before the pursuit ceased, a 
little beyond La Belle Alliance, from 
the inability of the British, through 
absolute exhaustion, to continue it, a 
hundred and fifty pieces of cannon, 
three hundred and fifty caissons, and 
six thousand prisoners, had been cap- 
tured ; and of the vast French army, 
that morning so brilliant, not two com- 
panies were to be found together. 

89. Blucher and Wellington, by a 
singular chance, met near a hamlet 
called the Maison du Roi beyond La 
Belle Alliance, on the roadleading to Gre- 
nappe, and mutually saluted each other 
as victors. After cordially shaking 
hands, the English general represented 
to the Prussian that his men were so 
exhausted with fighting the whole day, 
that they were hudly able to continue 
the pursuit " Leave that to me," re- 
plied Blucher ; " I wiQ send every man 
and horse after the enemy." And in 
effect Ziethen continued the pursuit 
without intermission during the whole 
night Seven times the wearied French, 
r^y to drop down, tried to form bi- 
vouacs : seven times they were roused 
by the dreadful sound of the Prussian 
trumpet, and obliged to continue their 
flight without intermission, i* Such 
was their fatigue that the greater part 
of the foot-soldiers threw away their 
arms ; and the cavalry, utterly dispers- 
ing, rode every man for his life across 
th^country. The dejection was uni- 
versal and extreme. At Genappe some 
resistance was attempted, and a brisk 
fire of musketry was kept up for a few 

t " Die Franzozen so aus sieben bivouacs 
nacheinander aollB^ojagt wurdeu.**— Gbulmlah 
DAMra, I 828. 
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minutes from behind a barricade of 
oyerttuned cannon and carriageB. But 
a few shots from the Prussian hone< 
artilleiy soon dispersed the enemy, and 
the town was taken amidst loud cheers, 
and with it Napoleon's travelling car- 
riage, private papers, hat, and sword. 
It was in a field near Quatre Bras that 
the Emperor first drew bridle, and 
rested for a few minutes to take a slight 
refreshment, the only one that he had 
tasted since the morning. Immedi- 
ately remounting, he rode all night, 
and reached Charleroi at six in the 
morning. The fugitives were already 
pouring over the bridges, and after 
stopping an hour he resumed his flight 
to Philipville. The torrent — horse, 
foot, and artillery, all intermingled — 
continued to defile over the bridge at 
Charleroi during the whole day ; but 
scarcely forty thousand passed the 
Sambre, and they carried with them 
only twenty-seven guns. The whole 
remainder of their artillery fell into the 
hands of the British on the field of bat- 
tle, or of the Prussians in the pursuit. 
40. " Such," said Napoleon, "was the 
battle of Mont St Jean : glorious to 
the French arms, yet how fatal I " The 
loss of the Allies in it was immense. 



That of the British, King's German 
Legion, and Hanoverians alone amoimt- 
ed to ten thousand, of whom two thou- 
sand and twenty-three were killed. The 
loss at Waterloo alone, on the part of 
the whole troops engaged, was above 
twenty-two thousand* The field of 
battle next day presented a scene of 
matchless horror, exceeding even that 
inmiortalised in the Iliad : — 

* ' In dust the Tanquished and the victor lies, 
With copious slaughter all the fields are 

red. 
And heaped with growing motmtains of the 

Bo foiight each host, with thirst of glory 
fired. 

And crowds on crowds triumphantly ex- 
pired." Popb's Hotner, iy. 627. 

The total loss of Wellington's army, 
from the 15th to the 19th, was twenty 
thousand two hundred and ninety, in- 
cluding that of the Belgian and Ger- 
man auxiliaries, but exclusive of the 
Prussians, who lost seven thousand 
more at Waterloo alone. The magni- 
tude of the chasms in his ranks, on this 
occasion, excited the most mournful 
feelings in the breast of the English 
general, and obliterated for a time all 
exultation at his triumph.t The Prus- 
sian loss on the 16th and 18th,:i: includ- 



Viz.:— 


SUM 


WooBdad. 


MkriiC. 


IMaL 


British, 


1.417 


4,928 


682 


6,892 




862 


1.009 


218 


1,589 


Hanoverians, . 


294 


1,098 


210 


1.602 


Brunswickers, 


154 


456 


60 


660 


Nassau, 


264 


889 




648 


Belgians, 


466 


2,054 

9.829 


1,627 

2,687 


8,994 


Total, 


2,947 


15,880 


Prussian loss. 


1.265 


4,887 


1,886 


6,908 



Grand total allied armies, . 4,172 14.216 4.093 22,878 

— SifiORNB. ii. 502. 519; and DU Qroue Chron. iiL 887. 

f '* I cannot express to you the regret and sorrow with which I look around me and con- 
template the loss I have sustained, particularly in your brother (Sir Thomas Gordon). The 
glory resulting from such actions, so dearly bought, is no consolation to me, and I cannot 
suggest it as any to you. and to his frienda."— Wbllihotom to Lobd Abkbdekn. 19th June 
1815 ; GURWOOD. zii. 488. 

t The loss of the Belgians during this short campaign was very severe— it amounted to 
4088 men killed and wounded; and the Brunswickers lost in the same period 1506 men. 
The total loss of WelUngton's array during the campaign from the 15th to the 19th Juno 
was as follows, giving a clear proof upon whom the weight of the contest fell : — 

OfllMn. Maa. ToteL 

British and King's German Legion, . 729 11.339 12.068 

Hanoverians, ... 

Belgians, . • 

Brunswickers, . 

Nassau, .... 



117 


1.919 


2,036 


144 


8,894 


4,038 


69 


1.446 


1.606 


24 


619 


643 



1073 19,217 

— Flotho. iv. 78, 79, App.; and JHe Qrom Chron. iii. 885, 387. 
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log the action at Wavre on €b» latter 
of these days, was thirty-three thousand 
one hundred and twenty. Of the 
French army, it is sufficient to say that 
it was weakened on the field by at least 
forty thousand at Waterloo alone ; but, 
in effect, it was totally destroyed, and 
scarcely any of the men who fought 
there ever again appeared in arms. 
After they had passed the Sambre and 
regained their own country, the troops 
became utterly desperate ; the infantry 
dispersing in the villages, the cavalry 
and artillery selling their horses, and 
making the best of their way to their 
respective homes. 

41. While this terrible battle waa 
raging at Waterloo, Marshal Grouchy, 
with his corps, was actively engaged 
with Thielman in the neighbourhood 
of Wavre. Napoleon's orders, verbally 
communicated to that marshal when 
he received the command, were to fol- 
low the Prussians, to attack them, and 
never lose sight of them. In pursuance 
of these orders. Grouchy, who had 
reached Gemblouz on the evening of 
the 17th, early on the morning of the 
18th began to press upon the rear-g^ard 
of Thielman's corps, which was opposed 
to him ; and, after an obstinate resist- 
ance, the Prussians were driven back 
in the direction of Wavre. At noon, 
the cannonade at Waterloo was distinct- 
ly heard in Grouchy's army : Count 
Gerard strongly urged the marshal to 
abandon the pursuit of the Prussians, 
and move towards Waterloo, where it 
was evident the decisive struggle was 
going forward. But Grouchy was too 
well aware of the implicit obedience to 
orders which the Emperor exacted, to 

* "The Emperor desires me to inform you 
that at this moment he is about to attack 
the English army, which has taken a posi- 
tion in front of the forest of Soignies. His 
Majesty desires t?uU you sfiould direct your 
movemenU upon Wavre, in order to approach 
us, and conduct our operations in concert, 
driving before you all the Prussian corps 
-who liave taken that direction, or who miglit 
stop at Wavre, where you should endeavour 
to arrive as soon as possible." — Soult to 
Grodchy, ISth June 1815, ten o'clock; 
Grouchv, p. 21. 

t Even in this second despatch, however, 
dated from the field of Waterloo, he was so 
for from disapproving of Grouchy's move- 
ment on Wavre hitherto, that he ^eprestly 



adopt these suggestions; and he had 
just received instructions from Soult^ 
dated ten o'clock on the 18th of June, 
to continue his movement on Wavre.* 
He persisted, accordingly, implicitly to 
obey his orders, and continued the at< 
tack on Wavre, where Thielman's corps 
was posted on the left bank of the Dyle, 
occupying both the town of that name 
and the bridges of Biezge and Limale, 
till seven o'clock, when a second des* 
patch from Soult, dated one o'clock 
afternoon, enjoined him to manoeuvre 
on St Lambert, where BuloVs columns 
had begun to appear.f He immediate- 
ly did so. Vand^me at the head of his 
corps continued the assault on Wavre 
and Bierge without success ; but Pajol, 
with his light cavalry, followed by Ger- 
ard's corps, amounting to more than 
twelve thousand men, forced the pass- 
age of the Dyle at the bridge of Limale, 
won the opposite heights after severe 
fighting, repulsed the rear -guard of 
Ziethen, and turned Thielman's right 
fiank, as they had been directed. 

42. The defence of Wavre by Thiel- 
man, on this occasion, was one of the 
most skilful and glorious events of the 
war, fruitful as it was in heroic deeds 
on both sides. The Prussian force, in 
consequence of the losses sustained at 
Ligny, and of six battalions and a bat- 
tery by a mistake of their commanders 
having followed the march of the other 
corps of the Prussians, and not appear- 
ed at all on the field till the contest 
was over at night, was only fifteen 
thousand two hundred, and they were 
assailed by above thirty thousand 
French. The contest began with a 
violent cannonade across the Dyle, 

approTfed it, and only epjoined him for the 
first time a direction towards Waterloo. 

•* You have written at two o'clock this 
morning that you would march against Sort, 
at Wallam ; then your intention was to pro- 
ceed to Corbaix or to Wavre : thia movement 
is conformable to the orders tohich you have 
received. However, the Emperor desires 
me to tell you that you ought still to 
manoBuvre in our direction : it is for you to 
observe our position and act accordingly, 
and to establish our communications, so as 
to be always ready to fall upon any hostile 
troops which may seek to harass our right." 
—From the field of Waterloo, the 18tA, an fiour 
after midnighL---Qw>vcEY, p. 24; and Si- 
fiORNf, i. 400. 
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which was kept up with great spirit 
on both aides for above an hour, when 
an attempt was made on the Prussian 
left to force the bridges of Wavre. 
Yandamme, who was under Grouchy's 
orders, devoted his whole corps to this 
assault) and he was opposed only by 
four Prussian battalions ; but such was 
their skill and resolution, that they re- 
pulsed during the day no less than 
thirteen dififerent assaults by such im- 
mensely superior forces. The way in 
which they did this was very peculiar, 
and highly interesting. The streets of 
Wavre lay parallel to the river, and 
at right angles to those leading up from 
the bridges. The advanced guard of 
the Prussians was placed in the houses 
in front, next the river, and, though 
driven from the lower, continued to 
fight with desperate braveiy in the 
upper storeys. The reserves were ar- 
ranged under cover in the cross streets. 
Whenever the French columns made 
their way across through the fire from 
the houses, these reserves suddenly 
rushed forward from their covers, and, 
while those farthest back stopped the 
advance of the front, the others opened 
such a fire on the flank of the column, 
as always drove it back with heavy loss 
across the bridges. After fighting in 
this manner from four o'clock till mid- 
night, the bridges were still in the 
himds of the Prussians, and the con- 
tending troops lay on the opposite 
banks. 

43. On the following morning, Thiel- 
man, who had now heard of the glorious 
victory on the preceding day, attacked 
Grouchy at daybreak, but was vigor- 
ously repulsed ; and Grouchy was pre- 
paring to follow up his success and 
march upon Brussels, when the fatal 
news arrived of the rout at Waterloo 
on the preceding day, with orders from 
the Emperor for Grouchy to retreat 
upon Namur, and effect a junction 
there with the remainder of the army. 
He faithfully obeyed his instructions, 
and fell back instantly on Namur, which 
town he reached upon the 20th, having 
had a narrow escape from being inter- 
cepted by Pirch's corps. This corps 
had been detached by Blucher from 
the field of Waterloo on the night of 



the 18th, to turn his left flank, and cut 
him oS from the Sambre ; and he only 
failed in doing so, from an injudicious 
halt he made on the 19th at Millozy. 
As it was, Pirch arrived at Namur just 
as the rear-guard of Grouchy was leav- 
ing that town. But the French rear- 
guard, consisting of Teste's division, 
though driven from the fortified sub- 
urb, yet made good the ramparts with 
the most determined courage, until the 
main body had defiled over the bridge 
across the Sambre, and finally withdrew 
in safety. From this Grouchy marched 
without fetrther interruption by Dinant 
and Rheims to Soissons, where his 
troops rejoined the main bodv of the 
French army with thirty-two thousand 
men and a hundred and eight guns in 
excellent order on the 26th, having 
more than repaired his losses by the 
stragglers whom he picked up during 
the retreat. It augments the admira- 
tion which all must feel at the noble 
conduct of Marshal Blucher and Gene- 
ral Gneisenau on the eventful day of 
Waterloo, that when they adopted the 
resolution to unite their whole force, 
except Thielman's corps, to bear on 
the decisive point at Waterloo, they 
were aware of the difficulties in which 
that general was involved at Wavre. 
They resolved, however, with equal 
spirit and generalship, to sacrifice all 
minor objects, and even endanger their 
communications, in order to achieve 
the destruction of Napoleon's great 
army at Waterloo. 

44. The campaign of Waterloo having 
been the immediate cause of the over- 
throw of Napoleon, it has been made, 
as may well be believed, the subject 
of unbounded discussion and criticism, 
both on the Continent and in Great 
Britain, and equally on the part of the 
allied writers as the French. The latter 
have, as was very natural, strained 
every nerve to palliate their defeat, 
partly by exaggerating the forces of 
their opponents, partly by diminishing 
their own, and partly by misrepresentr 
ing the nature of Marshal Grouchy*s 
operations, and unduly magnifying the 
effect which would have followed from 
his having disobeyed his orders, and 
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come up to the field of battle before 
the conclusion of the fight The allied 
military historians, on the other hand, 
and particularly the Prussians, have 
perhaps endeavoured to claim for them* 
selves a larger .share than was reaUy 
due to them in the honours of the 
conflict, and to underrate what should 
in fairness be ascribed to the uncon- 
querable firmness of the British troops. 
The English writers also have not been a 
whit behind their continental brethren 
in exaggeration; and, by seeking to 
ascribe everything to their own coun- 
trymen, and somewhat unduly keeping 
out of view the necessary effect of the 
Prussian co-operation, have gone far to 
make the continental readers distrust 
what really is authentic and undoubted 
in the exploits of the British troops on 
that glorious day. A few observations, 
couched in the spirit, so far as attain- 
able, of historic impartiality, will, it is 
hoped, tend at least to show where the 
truth really lies amidst these conflicting 
statements. 

45. (I.) In the first place, it is evi- 
dent, whatever the English writers may 
say to the contrary, that both Blucher 
and the Duke of Wellington were un- 
expectedly assailed by Napoleon's inva- 
sion of Belgium on die 15th of June ; 
and that he gained in the outset a 
great, and what had well-nigh proved 
a decisive advantage, by that circum- 
stance. It has been ab^idy seen, from 
the Duke's despatches, that on the 9th 
of June — ^that is, six days before the 
invasion took place — ^he was aware that 
Napoleon was collecting a great force 
on the frontier, and he, of course, could 
not doubt but that hostilities might 
soon be expected; and that successive in- 
telligence was transmitted daily, down 
to the night of the 14th, that an attack 
might daily, and at last hourly, be ex- 
pected, [ante. Chap, xoiii. § 41]. Had 
he and Blucher not been misled by 
false information, or waiting for in- 
telligence on which they could more 
implicitly rely, the two armies would 
immediately have been concentrated, 
and placed in such a situation that they 
might mutually, if attacked, lend each 
other the necessary assistance. Their 
united force was fully one hundred and 



ninety thousand effective men ; yMle 
Napoleon's was not more than one hun- 
dred and twenty-five, or, at the utmost, 
one hundred and thirty thousand. They 
never would, if aware of the pending 
invasion, have allowed Blucher to be at- 
tacked unawares and isolated atLigny, 
whilst deprived of the aid of one of lus 
corps ; and have suffered three divi- 
sions of British infantry, unsupported 
by either any adequate cavalry or artil- 
lery, to be exposed to the onset of a 
superior force of French, composed of 
all the three arms, at Quatre Bras. 

46. (II.) It is in vain to say that they 
could not provide for their troops if 
they had b^n concentrated, and that 
it was necessary to watch every road 
which led to Brussels. Men do not 
eat more when drawn together than 
when scattered over a hundred miles 
of country ; and although it is much 
more tix)ublesome to collect provisions 
for them in the former situation than 
in the latter, yet that is no sufficient 
reason for keeping them in canton- 
ments in presence of a powerful and 
concentrated enemy. Marlborough and 
Eugene had long ago maintained armies 
of one hundred thousand men for suc- 
cessive entire campaigns in Flanders ; 
and Blucher and Wellington had no 
difficulty in feeding one hundred and 
fifty thousand, drawn close together, 
after the war did commence. Both the 
allied generals were too consummate 
commanders not to know, that it is not 
by a cordon of troops scattered over 
seventy-five miles, that the attack of 
one hundred and twenty-five thousand 
French, all concentrated, is to be ar- 
rested. If the British army had from 
the first been assembled at Quatre Bras, 
and Blucher near Ligny, with a hun- 
dred and ninety thousand men between 
them, how could Napoleon have reached 
Brussels but byfightinghis way through 
both united, or in close co-operation ? 
Napoleon would never have ventured 
to pass such a force on any road, how- 
ever unguarded. In truth, the conduct 
of the British and Prussian generals on 
this occasion would be inexplicable, if 
it were not evidently explained, and 
therefore the ground of criticism re- 
moved, by the deceit practised on them 
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in France, which has already been re- 
ferred to.* 

47. (III.) It is often said that WeU- 
ington was obliged to leave hia troops 
Bcattered in cantonments down to the 
very moment of attack, because he did 
not know by which road he was to be 
attacked ; and if he had concentrated 
his army when the French accumulated 
their forces in his front, he could not 
have guarded every part of the frontier 
intrusted to him, and the enemy might 
have penetrated unawares to Brussels 
by some unprotected route. Without 
stopping to inquire whether a hundred 
and twenty -five thousand men, with 
three hundred and fifty guns, can in 
this manner slip unobserved past two 
armies mustering between them a him- 
dred and ninety thousand combatants 
directly in their front, it seems suffi- 
cient to observe, that the advance of 
an enemy into a hostile territory is 
never so efifectually prevented as by a 
concentrated mass lying on its fUuak. 
No experienced general will hazard an 
advance into an enemy's country, leav- 
ing an equal or superior force in a con- 
centrated position on his side or rear. 
Marlborough's army, in August 1705, 
occupied the groimd on which Blucher 
fought on the 18th June 1815, and the 
French were at Soignies and Waterloo, 
so that he was between them and Paris ; 
but the English general wisely kept his 
face to them, and never thought of 
hazarding an incursion into the fbrench 
territory. Venddme, after the battle 
of Oudenarde, lay in the neighbourhood 
of Ohent, while Eugene and Marl- 
borough were besieging Lille, on the 
direct road to Paris ; but his position 
there efifectuaUy protected the French 
capital from insult. Kray, in 1800, for 
six weeks arrested the march of Moreau 
* How did Kvskj arrest for aix weeks the 
advance of Moreau in Bavaria in 1800?— By 
accumulatiug his army under the cannon ot 
Ulm. Mow did Diimourier stop the inva- 
sion of the Duke of Brunswick in 1792?— By 
concentrating his army in the camp of 8te 
M^u^hould.— See antCy chap. x. 8 24; and 
chap. xzxi. J 20. How did Berthier bring 
France to the brink of ruin in 1809, when the 
Archduke Charles invaded Bavaria? — By 
scatteriDGT his troops over an extent ot eighty 
miles. How did Napoleon set matters to 
rights?— By instantly concentrating them.— 
See ante, chap. Ivi § 25. 



through Bavaria by keeping his army 
within the walls of Ulm, though the 
French general repeatedly passed him, 
and levied contributions to the very 
frontiers of Austria. Napoleon was 
not the man to push on to Brussels, if 
a hundred and ninety thousand Allies 
had been concentrated at Quatre Bras 
and Ligny, on the line of his communi- 
cations. It was the desperate state of 
hiB affitirs at the close of the campaign 
of 1814 in France, which alone prompt- 
ed the march towards St Bizier and the 
Rhine, leaving Blucher and Schwartz- 
enberg between him and the capital ; 
and he lost his throne in consequence. 
He would have had little reason to con- 
gratulate himself on his campaign, if 
he had passed the Allies and occupied 
Brussels, and they had passed him and 
taken Paris. 

48. (IV.) It foUows from these con- 
siderations that, in the outset of the 
Waterloo campaign, Napoleon, by the 
secresy and rapidity of his movements, 
gained the advantage of Wellington 
and Blucher. Being superior by nearly 
seventy thousand troops to those at 
the command of the French Emperor, 
it was their interest never to have 
fought at a disadvantage, and not to 
have made a final stand till their two 
great armies were in a situation mutu- 
ally to assist and support each other. 
There seems no reason why this might 
not have been done by their mutually 
convei^g from the frontier, as soon 
as the invasion commenced, to Water- 
loo, without abandoning Brussels. This, 
in truth, was exactly what they did do 
on the 17th, when Wellington retired 
to Waterloo,andBlucher to near WavrCj 
which kept them in communication 
with each other, when both were con- 
centrated and ready to fight, and pro- 
duced the decisive success which fol- 
lowed. But even if it had been neces- 
sary to evacuate that capital before the 
union was effected, prudence suggests 
that it would have been better to have 
done so, even with all its moral conse- 
quences, than to have exposed either 
army to the chance of serious defeat, 
in consequence of being singly assailed 
by greatly superior forces. Neverthe- 
less, Napoleon so managed matters iu 
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the outset of the campaign, that, though 
inferior upon the whole by sixty thou- 
sand men to the allied armies taken 
together, he was superior to either at 
the points of attack at Ligny and Quatre 
Bras. But for the extraordinary cir- 
cumstance, which was not to be reck- 
oned on, of d'Erlon's corps, twenty-four 
thousand strong, being marched and 
countermarched the whole of the 16th 
without firing a shot either at Quatre 
Bras or Ligny, he would have gained, 
on the very first day of the campaign, 
a victory over both the English and 
Prussian forces. This is the clearest 
proof that in the beginning he gained 
the advantage, and it had well-nigh 
proved a decisive one, of both his oppo- 
nents. 

49. (V.) Napoleon gained this suc- 
cess by the admirable secresy and ra- 
pidity of his movements, which led to 
the sudden and unforeseen irruption 
which he made by Charleroi into the 
heart of his enemy^s cantonments ; and 
his plan of detaching part of his force 
only against the British on his left, and 
reserving its weight to assail the Prus- 
sians on his right, was undoubtedly 
judicious. But this advantage was 
speedily lost, and became the forerun- 
ner of disaster, by the unaccountable 
manner in which he followed it up, by 
striJeing at once against both the British 
and Prussians, without any adequate 
central reserve, on which both wings, 
on an emergency, might rely. His 
army on the whole being considerably 
inferior in number to those of his ad- 
versaries united, his evident policy was, 
to have observed the one party, and 
struck with the weight of his force 
against the other. This, accordingly, 
was what h,e did in substance on the 
18th at Wavre and Waterloo. But on 
the 16th he commenced an attack in 
person on Blucher at Ligny with se- 
venty-two thousand men, while he 
detached Ney with forty-six thousand 
to occupy Quatre Bras — ^with instruc- 
tions, it is true, to make only a brisk 
attack at that point — and then move 
on as rapidly as possible against Blu- 
cher's rear at Ligny. But the conse- 
quences of thus simuUaneovdy com- 
mencing the offensive with two wings, 



without any centre to support them, 
were soon apparent. The Emperor, 
to achieve victoiyat Ligny, was obliged 
to summon up half of Nejps force under 
d'Erlon to menace the lYossian right; 
while Ney, stubbornly resistedat Quatre 
Bras, found himself compelled in the 
evening to recoil the same corps, before 
it had fired a shot against the Prussians, 
to avert entire defeat from the increas- 
ing forces of Wellington. It was to 
this extraordinary circumstance that 
the loss of the campaign to Napoleon 
is in a great degree to be ascribed. 

60. (VI.) Neither commander was to 
blame for these contradictory orders, 
when the plan was once fixed on : for 
Napoleon had need of the countenance 
of d*Erlon, to support his grand attack 
on Blucher^s centre; and Ney could 
only avoid defeat at Quatre Bras by 
the instantaneous return of the very 
same force to arrest the increasing 
masses of the British. But the root 
of the evil lay in the plan, which by 
a natural consequence entailed these 
evils; for if Ney had been directed 
only to observe the British, d'Erlon 
cotdd have operated on Blucher's right 
as fatally as Blucher himself did on 
Napoleon's two days after ; and if the 
Prussians had been only observed on 
the right, Ney would, with double their 
strength, have with ease crushed the 
Briti^ at Quatre Bras. Either result 
would have altered the issue of the 
campaign, and probably of the war; 
for we have the authority of Napoleon 
himself for the assertion, that if the 
British had been defeated, he would 
have had little difficulty with the whole 
remainder of the Allies, who were pre- 
paring to invade the French territory.* 
And herein we have cause to admire 
both the firmness and wisdom of Welt 
ington, who so soon arrested the advan- 
tage which Napoleon's surprise had, in 
the outset, given him ; and, by the 
tenacity of his resistance at Quatre 
Bras, at once rendered the vice of that 
great man's subsequent plan of attack 

♦ "If the English army bad been defeated 
at Waterloo, what would have availed all the 
multitude of Rassians, Austrians, Prussians, 
or Spaniards, who were crowding to the 
Rhine, the Alps, or the Pyrenees?"— Napo- 
lbon's iiemoint book ix. p. 203. 
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apparent, neutralised his triumph at 
Lignyi and compensated it by reassert- 
ing the old superiority of the British 
troops against fearful odds in the first 
conflict of the campaign. 

51. (VII.) Neither Mapoleon nor 
Ney exerted their wonted vigour when 
the attack on the 16th actually took 
place. Had Napoleon dosed up his 
troops during the night of the 15th, 
and advanced to the attack of the Prus- 
sians at Ligny by five o'clock on the 
morning of the 16th (which he could 
surely have done, seeing that his ad- 
vanced posts on the evening of the 
15th were but from two to tl^e miles 
distant from Ligny), he would have 
found that position occupied by Zie- 
then's corps alone. Pirch's corps being 
six miles in the rear at Mazy, where it 
had bivotiacked, and Thielman's fifteen 
miles in the rear at Namur, he might 
then have overwhelmed Ziethen's and 
Pirch's corps in detail, and Thielman 
on coming up would have shared the 
same fate. Instead of this, he did not 
advance towards Fleurus until between 
eleven and twelve o*doek on the morn- 
ing of the 1 6th, by which time Ziethen's, 
Pirch's, and Thielman's corps were all 
concentrated at Ligny, and did not at- 
tack them seriously until nearly three 
o*cloeh in the afternoon^ by which time 
they had leisure to occupy the position 
fully. So much for Napoleon's move- 
ments on the right. Ney on the left 
committed the same error. Had he 
assembled his troops during the night 
of the 15th, and attacked early on the 
morning of the 16th, he would with 
ease have carried the post of Quatre 
Bras before the arrival of any of the 
British reserve from Brussels. Instead 
of doing so, he did not seriously com- 
mence the attack imtU between two 
and three o'clock in the afternoon, 
which gave time for Wellington to 
bring up the English divisions from 
Brussels. 

62. (VIIL) On the morning of the 
17th the whole front of Napoleon was 
clear of any enemy as far as Gtembloux, 
where the rear-gimrd of the Prussians 
under Thielman was. On the other 
hand, Wellington lay at Quatre Bras 
vrith his leftfiank entirely eaeposed and 



uncovered by the retreat of the Prus- 
sians, and he did not withdraw the 
main body of the troops from this posi- 
tion until between ten and eleven o*doek 
A.if. Napoleon, therefore, might easily 
have marched at daybreak on the 17th 
from Ligny, with the Guards and the 
6th (Lobau's) corps, who were com- 
paratively fresh (the former having 
been only engaged at the termination 
of the battle of Ligny, the latter, who 
came up at its close, having never fired 
a shot), upon the left flank of the Brit- 
ish and the defile of Qenappe in their 
rear. He would have arrived there 
before them, and might thus have en- 
veloped their left fiank and rear, whilst 
Ney with his two corps (now united) as- 
sailed their front. Instead of this, Na- 
poleon did not move at all until nearly 
noon, when he directed the Guards and 
6th Corps to assemble at Martois on 
the road to Quatre Bras, and move 
from thence upon that point ; and they 
did not reach Quatre Bras until two 
o'clock in the afternoon, by which time 
Wellington had withdrawn his whole 
infantry and artillery in safety through 
the defile of Genappe, and was in full 
retreat for Waterloo. 

58. (IX.) Blucher acted a gallant 
and heroic, rather than a prudent part, 
in giving battle when one of his corps 
had not yet come up ; and when the 
co-operation of Wellington was, on that 
day, from the tardy concentration of 
his troops, uncertain, if not nearly hope- 
less. The superiority of the Allies upon 
the whole was such, that it was their 
part to trust nothing to chance ; and 
to avoid giving battle till they were in 
such a state of proximity to each other, 
as to be able to calculate on success as 
a matter of certainty. But the veteran 
field-marshal could not bring himself 
to do that. His mighty soul recoiled 
from the idea of retreating before an 
enemy whom he had so often conquer- 
ed, after he had collected an equality 
of force ; and he gave battle in conse- 
quence, unsupported, with nearly equal 
numbers, at Ligny. But the result 
proved that in so doing he had mis- 
calculated the relative prowess of the 
two armies which were now in pre- 
sence of each other. He was misled 
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by the facility with which, in the for- 
mer campaigns, the new loTies of Prua- 
sia had repeatedly overthrown the 
French forces ; forgetting that it was 
a crowd of dispirited conscripts who 
were then clustered round the stand- 
ards of Napoleon ; and that it was a 
very different contest they had now to 
maintain with the bronzed veterans 
whom the peace had recently restored 
to his standards. By resisting as he 
did, with three-fourths only of his force, 
and apart from the British, he incurred 
a great risk for no adequate advan- 
tage. 

64. (X.) In justice, however, to the 
Prussian general, it must be recollect- 
ed that he gave battle at Ligny in firm 
reliance on the efiective co-operation 
of Wellington's army, sixty thousand 
strong at least, in the latter part of the 
day. He had been promised by Well- 
ington in person, that he would be on 
the French flank at four o'clock. It 
was to gain time for their co-operation 
that he prolonged, with such desperate 
resolution, the murderous strife in the 
villages, and all but gave his life to 
hold his ground. In a word, Blucher 
did at Ligny, on the 16th, what Well- 
ington did on the 18th at Waterloo; 
and for the same reason, that he hour- 
ly expected a decisive attack from a 
friendly force on the enemy's flank. 
And this shows how much the English 
general's delay in concentrating his 
army, disconcerted in the outset the 
plan of the campaign. Wellington's 
orders to collect his troops, issued at 
half-past seven p.m. from Brussels, on 
the evening of the 15th, produced sixty 
thousand combatants of all arms at 
Quatre Bras at nine A.1L on the morn- 
ing of the 17th — ^that is, thirty-eight 
hours afterwards. Issued at eleven p.m. 
on the 14th, they would have mustered 
a similar array at Quatre Bras at one 
P.M. on the 16th ; and he might with 
an overwhelming force have driven 
Ney back on the Emperor's communi- 
cations^ and done to Napoleon what 
Blucher afterwards did by his incom- 
parable cross -march to Planchenoit 
from Wavre. The campaign would 
thus have been secured, and Napoleon 
overthrown in the very first encounter, 



without risk to either party. And yet 
— strange destiny of mortals, or their 
subjection to a higher power 1 — such a 
result, how conformable soever to the 
rules of war, and the dictates of wis- 
dom, could never have produced the 
decisive results which the course ac- 
tually followed did — ^the result of mis- 
information on the part of one general, 
and heroic but imprudent valour on 
the other. Napoleon would merely 
have been hurled back with defeat into 
the French territoty, and not led to 
perdition on a path at first strewn with 
flowers. 

65. (XL) It follows from the same 
principles, that as clearly as Napoleon 
gained the advantage of the allied gen- 
erals in the outset, they gained the 
advantage of him in the close of the 
campaign. His ^ivourite military 
manoeuvre of interposing between his 
adversaries, and striking with a supe- 
rior force first on the right hand and 
then on the left, was now met and con- 
quered by the method of resistance ob- 
viously suited to it — ^viz. the concen- 
tric retreat of the two allied armies 
into such close proximity that, in the 
event of a general battle, they could 
mutually support and assist each other. 
As Quatre Bras and Ligny, indeed, 
were five, and Waterloo and Wavre ten 
miles distant,the headquarters of thetwo 
armies were not brought nearer by this 
movement — ^rather the reverse, but it 
really was a concentric retreat, because 
the main bodies of the respective armies 
were brought much nearer to each 
other. In the former case the two ar* 
mies were scattered over a space seven- 
ty-five miles broad, in the latter they 
were brought in concentrated masses 
within ten miles of each other, and 
therefore into a situation where they 
could mutually co-operate in case of 
attack. Napoleon committed an ob- 
vious military error, when, with the 
Prussian army, repulsed only, but still 
unbroken, on his flank, he hazarded all 
on the desperate chance of defeating 
the British army before its arrival on 
the ri^ of Waterloo. Wellington 
acted with true military skill when he 
resolved to give biskttle in front of the 
forest of Soignies, with a promise from 
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Blucher that he would aanst him by 
mid-day with hia whole anny. That 
waa preciselv retaliating upon Napo- 
leon the brilliant attack of Key on the 
flank of the allied armiea, by which he 
had gained the battle of Bautzen, [ante, 
Chap. LZZY. § 711 In reaiating his 
furious onset, it is hard to say whether 
we have most cause to admire the ar> 
dent spirit and quick determination 
which prompted Blucher, so soon after 
his own defeat, to strain every nerve in 
order to bring up his troops to the de- 
cisive point at Waterloo ; or the incom- 
parable constancy and unshaken deter^ 
mination which led Wellington, amidst 
a sea of carnage, to maintain his ground 
immovable, till the glancinffof the Prus- 
sian standards announced the assurance 
of decisive victory. Prudence should 
have counselled Napoleon to have re- 
treated, rather than incur the desperate 
hazard of being assailed, either in the 
moment of victory or def eat, by fifty 
thousand fresh troopB. A just appre- 
ciation of the advantages of their situa- 
tion, equally with their own heroic 
Spirit, prompted Wellington and Blu- 
dier to act as they did on this memor- 
able field. And it is very remarkable 
that tlieir success would probably have 
been comparatively incomplete, had it 
not been for the advantage gained by 
Napoleon on the 16th over the Prus- 
sians at Ligny ; for it was that which 
led Napoleon to believe that the Prus- 
sian army was put entirely Aor8 de com- 
bat, at least for some days, and that he 
might with safety, even to the eleventh 
hour, hurl his whole forces, with al- 
most desperate eneigy, against the 
British legions in front of Waterloo. 

56. (XII.) It is impossible to esti- 
mate too highly the military ability of 
the Duke of Wellington, sdike in his 
selection of the field of battle, in the 
disposition which he gave to his troops, 
and the admirable firmness with which 
he maintained his ground till the pro- 
mised succour arrived The slightest 
inspection of the field of Waterloo must 
be sufficient to convince every observer 
that it was in a singular manner adapt- 
ed for a great defensive stand — ^being 
furnished with a gentle slope along its 
whole front, which, like a regular glacis. 
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exposed the attacking columns to a fire 
from the summit every step that they 
advanced ; having the form-houses and 
enclosures of La Haye Sainte and Hou- 
gomont, like so many outworks, to re- 
tard the enemy's advance ; and the re* 
verse of the hul affording a gentle slope 
and hollow to the other side, where the 
troops, invisible to those who stood on 
the opposite ridge where the French 
army bivouacked, might be at once in 
a great measure tdieltered from the fire 
of the enemy's artillery, and at the same 
time ready to repel the assault of his 
columns, if, after braving the fire of 
the British, they reached the summit 
of the ridge. The forest behind, it is 
true, presented great, perhaps insur- 
moimtable, difficulties to drawing off 
the artilleiv- and caissons in the event 
of defeat ; but Wellington had no rea- 
son to dread that. Even if worsted on 
the field, the advance of the Prussians 
must have rendered it impossible for 
the Emperor to have followed up his 
advantage. And we have the author- 
ity of the first military writer in Eu- 
rope for the assertion, that even in the 
view of a defeat, the choice of the field 
of Waterloo, with the forest in its rear, 
was in the circumstances judicious.* 

57. (XIII.) But the advantages of 
his position, great as they were, would 
have been as nothing, without the in- 

* <*We have plAoed among the number 
of qualities requisite for a position, that of 
offering an easy retreat. This brings us to 
the discussion of a question raised by the 
battle of Waterloo:— An army backed by a 
forest, when there is a good road behind the 
centre and each of the wings» would it be 
exposed, as Napoleon pretends, in the event 
of its losing the battle T For my part I be- 
lieve, on the contrary, that sudi a position 
would be more &vourable to a retreat than 
would be ground entirely open* for the 
defeated army cannot traverse a plain with- 
out being exposed to the greatest danger. 
Doubtless, if the retreat degenerated into a 



complete rout, a party of the artillery re- 
maining in battery before the foi*est would 
probably be lost ; but the infantry, the cav- 
alry, and the surplus of the artilleij, would 
retire as well as across a plain. If, on the 
contrary, the retreat vxu in order^ nothinff 
could hater protect t/tem than a forest, it being 
always understood that there exist at least 
two good roads behind the line, and that no 
lateral movement has permitted the enemy 
to forestall the army at the issue of the for* 
est, as happened at Hohenlinden.*'— Joiuiii» 
Artdtia Gmerre, 878^ 879. 
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vincible tenacity, heroic courage, and 
admirable steadiness with whi<£ Well- 
ington maintained his ground against 
greatly superior forces during the ter- 
rible conflict, and gained time, at the 
moment when the fate of Europe quiv- 
ered in the balance, for the Prussian 
corps, led with equal determination, 
and guided by equal skill, to come up 
and effect a decisive overthrow. Con- 
stancy less immovable, moral courage 
less unconquerable, would have led to 
the abandonment of the field when the 
Prussian troops had not arrived at one 
o'clock, the hour appointed, and the 
great superiority of the enemy in effec- 
tive troops had become apparent ; and 
thus postponed to an indefinite period, 
perhaps for ever. Napoleon's final de- 
struction. But this constancy would 
have failed in obtaining its reward, had 
not the Prussian field-marshal, with 
equal resolution and discernment, dis- 
regarded the danger in his rear at 
Wavre, and forwarded every man and 
gun, amidst incredible difficulties, to 
the field of Waterloo. The annals of 
war do not afford a more s1a>iking, 
perhaps not so striking an example 
of the intuitive glance of true mili- 
tary genius, as that which, at the 
same time, led Wellington to resist, 
even to the death, in his defensive posi- 
tion, down to the very last moment, 
and then suddenly hurl his whole 
troops, with the ocean's mighty sweep, 
upon ib.e foe ; and Blucherto disregard 
aJl lesser objects, to co-operate in the 
decisive attack at this decisive point. 

58. (XIV.) In considering the com- 
parative shares which the British and 
Prussian armies had in the achievement 
of this glorious victory, an impartial 
judgment must award the highest part 
to the British troops. When it is re- 
collected that the British soldiers and 
King's German Legion in the field did 
not exceed thirty-seven thousand, and 
that, including the Hanoverians, the 
whole troops on whom reliance could 
be placed were only fifty-two thousand, 
and that they were assailed, for above 
five hours, by continual attacks from 
eighty thousand veteran French, under 
Napoleon's direction, before even Bu- 
loVs Prussians arrived in the field at 
four o'clock, it must be admitted that 



this day must ever be reckoned as the 
proudest of the many proud days of 
English glory. On the other hand, it 
is equally clear that the arrival of Bu- 
low's corps at that hour, which com- 
pelled Napoleon to detach the two divi- 
sions of Lobau's corps, and at last 
eleven battalions of his Toung and Old 
Guard, to maintain Planchenoit against 
them, and consequently withdrew them 
from the field of battle against the 
English, went far to diminish the su- 
periority, and bring nearer to an equal- 
ity the military forces of the contend- 
ing armies. Had they not appeared in 
force on the field, as they did at half- 
past seven at night, it is doubtful if 
the French army would have been re- 
pulsed ; because their last attack — ^that 
of the Guard — only was so shortly be- 
fore Blucher's standards were seen in 
the wood issuing from St Lambert, 
and the Prussians had taken an im- 
portant part in the action, by drawing 
off from the fight the two divisions of 
Lobau and the eleven battalions of the 
Guard to Planchenoit, by Bulow's vig- 
orous attack at four o'clock. The vic- 
tory, at best, would have been dread- 
fully hard won, and probably little 
more than a sterile triumph like that 
of Talavera^ without their co-operation ; 
and possibly the superiority of the 
Fi*ench, if there had been no other army 
in the field, might have enabled Napo- 
leon to compel the British to retreat, 
by menacing their flank next day, as 
he did that of the Russians after the 
terrible fight of Borodino. Indeed, the 
nearly balsmced state of the battle, at the 
time of the last attack by the Imperial 
Guard, renders it very doubtful if the 
English could have maintained their 
ground if Lobau's two divisions and the 
eleven battalions of the Guard had, at 
that decisive moment, been thrown 
into the scale, and the attacking coL* 
umns of inf antiy, as on all former oc- 
casions, had been flanked by powerful 
bodies of cavalry. It was unquestion- 
ably the arrival of the Prussians which 
rendered the success complete, and 
converted a bloody repulse into a total 
overthrow ; and probably, but for the 
prospect of their co-operation, Welling- 
ton would never, with a force so in- 
ferior in military strength, have hae* 
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arded so dreadful a oonfliot Had he 
been at the head of seTenty-flve thou- 
sand English troops, or English and 
German only, he would have needed 
no such co-operation. 

69. (XV.) The effect of Orouoh/s 
not coming up, and the circumstances 
of his share in the campaign, have been 
made the subject of great exaggeration 
on the part of the French writers. 
Without doubt, if two-and-thirty thou- 
sand French troops had come upon the 
flank of the British army, without be- 
ing followed by any Prussians, they 
might have exposed them to a defeat 
as signal as Napoleon himself experi- 
enced, from a similar attack being made 
upon him when exhausted by the fight. 
But ioere Grouchy's trbops in a situa- 
tion to do this ? Was he not opposed 
to, and nearly matched by, the Prus- 
sisns under Thielman, whom he com- 
bated at Wavre f * Had not Grouchy 
strict orders to watch the Prussian 
general closely, and in particular to 
direct his maivch to Wavre f And what 
would it have availed the French if the 
latter had come up to their succour 
with 82,000, if all Blucher^s force, still 
eighty tiiousand strong, had in conse- 
quence joined Wellington? It is by 
entirely keeping out of yiew this im- 
portant fact of Grouchy being matched 
at Wayre, and the impossib^ty of his 
joining Napoleon without the whole of 
Bluebells force joining Wellington, 
that the French have been at all able 
to elevate into a degree of importance 
the alleged failure of this marshal to 
appear in the field at the decisive mo- 
ment. And whether he did right or 
wrong in acting as he did, nothing is 
more certain than that he strictly 
obeyed his orders, reiterated twice 
over at ten and one o'clock from the 

« ** Third corps d'arm^ Thielman, 33.000 
men, 90 gous.*— Plotho. iv. 65, Appendix. 
Thielman was engaged, it is true, at Ligny, 
but so was Oronchy ; and the loss there ooold 
not have materially altered their relatire pro- 
poHions. The force which actually fought 
at Wavre, indeed, was only 15,400 ; but that, 
as already noticed, was the consequence of 
two Pnissian brigades and a battery of artil- 
lery, forming part of Thielmaa's corps, hav- 
ing mistaken their way on the 18th, and so 
taken no part in the combat. This acci- 
dent, of course, could have been foreseen by 
neither party.— Olausewxt^ viiL IM. 



very field of Waterloo; and that, if 
there was any fault in the case, Napo- 
leon could in justice ascribe it to no 
one but himself. Even if Grouchy, on 
the 18th, had directed his march to his 
left instead of his right, and marched 
from Gemblouz on St Lambert instead 
of Wavre, as directed, he would have 
fallen on Blucher while struggling 
through the defiles of St Lambert, and 
probably stopped both the advance of 
the corps of Bulow, which he com- 
manded in person, and that of Tluel- 
man. He could not, however, have 
prevented the corps of Ziethen and 
Pirch from acting on Napoleon's flank; 
and their force, still above fifty thou- 
sand strong, was amply sufficient to 
have completed his overthrow. But 
Grouchy^s advance in that direction 
would probably have retarded their ad- 
vance, and thus rendered the struggle 
at the crisis more violent^ and the 
victory less complete, than it actually 
was. 

60. (XyL)Napoleon'stactics,aswell 
as those of Blucher, .on the field of 
Ligny, were almost exclusively con- 
fined to vigorous efforts in order to 
gain possession of the villages which 
formed the object of strife between the 
contending parties, and nourishing the 
assaulting or defending columns with 
fresh troops, till the last reserves on the 
Prussian side were exhausted It was 
then for the first time that he made a 
powerful offensive movement in the 
open ground The battle of Ltitzen 
was nearly of the same description, as 
was great part of that of Leipsic. It 
is difficult to believe that there was 
anything erroneous in the system pur- 
sued by such consummate commanders 
on such important occasions. But yet 
it deserves the consideration of mili- 
tary men, whether there is not much 
truth in the observation of a recent 
learned and able military historian,^ 
that too much importance has been at- 
tached to the possession of villages in 
battles; and that if either party can 
drive the enemy off the open ground, 
the troops in the villages will be ren- 
dered useless, and in all probabiliiy 
madeprisoners. Certain it is that Marl- 

t Colonel HitchelL— £i/% qf Najpolefm^m, 
287,290. 
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borough gained deciaiTO success at Blen- 
heim by pursuing an entirely opposite 
system ; and after his first assault on 
the village of that name had foiled, by 
reason of the great strength of its 
French garrison, by directing his whole 
efiforts to driving the enemy from the 
cpen ground between it and the other 
▼illages they held, in consequence of 
which they were enveloped by his vic- 
torious battalions, and all the troops 
they contained, thirteen thousand in 
number, made prisoners. The truth ap- 
pears to be, that the attack on villages 
in a field of battle, as on that of forti- 
fied towns in a campaign, is expedient 
or the reverse according to circum- 
stances. If the parties are nearly 
matched^ and no decisive advantage 
has been gained on either side, the 
possession of villages is of great mo- 
ment, because they form so many 
noinU d^appui, invaluable in case of 
local disaster to the troops in the open 
field. But if one party is greatly su- 
perior to the other, either in the number 
or quality of his troops, it is impolitic 
to waste time or strength in the assault 
of villages, where the inferiority of the 
enemy may be less felt than in the 
open field, when, by driving him from 
the ground between them, their garri- 
sons may be rendered useless, or sur- 
rounded and made prisoners. 

61. (XVII.) The loss of the battie 
of Waterloo to Napoleon seems to have 
been noainly owing to the imprudent 
use he made of nearly his whole cav- 
alry in a desperate strife during the 
middle of the action, whereby it be- 
came, notwithstanding its great nume- 
rical strength, so diminished in num- 
bers, depressed in spirit, and worn 
out by fatigue, that it was unable to 
oppose any effectual resistance to the 
incursion of the British horse, in pert 
comparatively fresh, at the close of the 
day. This is another example of the 
truth which Napoleon so often repeat- 
ed, that in battles victory is to the party 
to whose last reserve the enemy has 
nothing to oppose. So sensible indeed 
was Napoleon that his defeat was chief- 
ly owing to this cause, that he said 
afterwards that the cavalry, in the en- 
thusiasm of the moment, engaged in 
part without hit orders, Tim, how- 1 



ever, ia not probable, when his im- 
perious character is considered; and 
it affords another example of what his 
history so often showed, that he never 
took blame to himself if he could, 
justly or unjustly, lay it on another. 
On the other hand, it is equally clear 
that the ultimate success of Welungton 
was mainly owing to his judicious 
withdrawal of the cavalry after the im- 
portant services they had rendered in 
the early part of the action, and keep- 
ing them in reserve, when the enemies* 
horse were torn in pieces for three 
hours, during the middle of the strife, 
by the grape and musketry from the 
British batteries and squares. Had 
Napoleon followed a different course ; 
had he husbanded his horse till the 
dose of the action, and then brought 
up his columns of the Guard, supported 
by d'Erlon*s and Reille's divisions, and 
screened on either flank by five thou- 
sand of his formidable lancers and cuir- 
assiers, it is difScult to see how it could 
have been resisted, when it is recollected 
how nearly such an attack had suc- 
ceeded wi&out the aid of such flank 
protection. Both commanders put in 
practice their fovourite modes of action. 
Napoleon proceeded on the opinion he 
has so often recorded, that cavahy, if • 
gallantly led, with the aid of artillery, 
should always be equal to break in- 
fantry; and he hazarded them so 
much, in the belief they would gain 
his object before the Prussians came 
up. Wellington, with more reason, as 
the event proved, rested on the experi- 
enced steadiness of the British foot- 
soldiers, and acted on the conviction 
that their firmness would repel aU the 
assaults of the enemy till his strength 
was worn out, and the moment had 
arrived for converting an obstinate 
defensive into a vehement offensive 
operation. 

62. Napoleon and WelUngton hav- 
ing risen, by the common consent of 
men, to liie highest rank on their re- 
spective sides in the great Revolution- 
ary contest ; and the awful strife hav- 
ing been finally determined under their 
guidance on a single field, like that be- 
tween Rome and Carthage under the 
banners of Scipio and Hannibal, the 
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attention of men, to the end of the 
world, will be forcibly drawn to their 
characters. We know, after the lapse 
of two thousand years, with what eager^ 
ness we yet dwell on those of the Bo- 
man and Carthaginian leaders who met 
at Zama ; and we may anticipate with 
confidence a similar undying interest in 
the comparison between the British and 
French heroes who combated at Water- 
loo. Happy, indeed, if the pen of the 
historian could keep pace with the 
greatness of the subject, and the Eng- 
lish language would afford the means 
of painting, in a few touches, with the 
hand of Liyy or Tacitus, the salient 
points in the minds of those whose deeds 
are for ever engraven on the records of 
mankind I 

63. Napoleon and Wellington were 
not merely individual characters : they 
were the types of the powers which 
they respectively headed in the con- 
test Napoleon had brighter genius, 
Wellington superior judgment : the 
former combated with greater eneigy, 
the latter with more perseverance. 
Bapid in design, instant in execution, 
the strokes of the French hero fell like 
the burning thunderbolt : cautious in 
counsel, yet firm in action, the re- 
sources of the British champion multi- 
plied, like the vigour of vegetation, 
after the withering stroke had fallen. 
No campaign of Wellington's equals 
in energy and activity those of Napo- 
leon in Italy and in France ; none of 
Napoleon's approaches in foresight and 
wisdom that of Wellington at Torres 
Yedras. The vehemence of the French 
Emperor would have exhausted, in a 
single season, the whole resources which, 
during the war, were at the disposal of 
the English general; the caution of 
Wellington would have alienated in 
the very beginning the troops which 
overflowed with the passions of the 
Bevolution. Ardour and onset were 
alike imposed on the former by his 
situation, and suggested by hid dis- 
position : foresight and perseverance 
were equally dictated to the latter by 
his necessities, and in unison with his 
character. The one wielded at pleasure 
the military resources of the half of 
Europe, and governed a nation heed- 

TOL. XII, 



less of consequencefl, covetous of glory, 
reckless of slaughter : the other led the 
forces of a people distrustful of its 
prowess, avaricious of its blood, nig- 
gardly in the outset in its expenditure, 
but, when once roused, invincible in 
its determination. And the result, 
both in the general war aod final 
struggle, was in entire conformity with 
this distinction. Wellington retired 
in the outset before the fierce assault 
of the French legions, but he saw them, 
for the first time since the Bevolution, 
permanently recoil in defeat from the 
rocks of Torres Yedras : he was at first 
repeatedly expelled from Spain, but at 
last he drove the invaders with disgrace 
across the Pyrenees. He was in the 
beginning assailed unawares, and well- 
nigh overpowered in Flanders ; but in 
the end he baffled all Napoleon's efforts, 
and, rising up with the strength of a 
giant, crushed at once his army and 
his empire on the field of Waterloo. 

64. The personal and moral char- 
acters of the two chiefs were still more 
strikingly opposed, and emblematic of 
the sides they severally led. Both were 
distinguished by the unwearied perse- 
verance, the steady purpose, the mag^ 
nanimous soul, which are essential to 
glorious achievements : both were pro- 
vident in council, and vigorous in exe- 
cution : both possessed personal intre* 
pidity in the highest degree : both were 
indefatigable in activity, and iron in 
constitution: both enjoyed the rarer 
qualities of moral courage and fearless 
determination. But, in other respects, 
their minds were as opposite as are the 
poles asunder. Napoleon was covetous 
of glory, Wellington was impressed 
with duty : Napoleon was reckless of 
slaughter, Wellington was sparing of 
blood: Napoleon was careless of his 
word, Wellington was inviolate in faith. 
Treaties were regarded by the former 
as binding only when expedient — al- 
liances vedid only when useful : obliga- 
tions were regarded by the latter as 
obligatory, though ruinous — conven- 
tions as sacred, even when disgraceful. 
Napoleon's wasting warfare converted 
allies into enemies; Wellington's pro- 
tecting discipline changed enemies into 
frienda. The former fell, because all 
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Europe rose up against his oppression : 
the latter triumphed, because his prin- 
ciples were suoh that all Europe was 
at last glad to plaoe itself under his 
guidance. There is not a proclamation 
of Napoleon to his soldiers in which 
glory is not mentioned, nor one in 
which duty is alluded to : there is not 
an order of Wellington to his troops 
in which duty is not inculcated, nor 
one in which glory is mentioned. 

65. The intellectual characters of the 
two heroes exhibited the same distinc- 
tire features as their military career 
and moral qualities. No man ever 
surpassed Napoleon in the clearness of 
his ideas, or the stretch of his glance 
into the depths of futurity ; but he was 
often misled by the f enrour of his con- 
ceptions, and mistook the dazzling bril- 
liancy of genius for the steady light of 
truth. With less ardour of imagina- 
tion, less originality of thought, less 
creative power, Wellington had more 
justness of judgment, and a far greater 
capability of discriminating error from 
truth. The young and the ardent who 
have life before them, will ever turn 
to the St Helena memoirs for the views 
of a mind of the most profoimd and 
original cast, on the most important 
subjects of human thought. The ma- 
ture and the experienced who have 
known its vicissitudes, will rest with 
more confidence on the " Maxims and 
Opinions" of Wellington, and marvel 
at the numerous instances in which 
his instinctive sagacity and prophetic 
judgment had, in opposition to all 
around him, beheld the shadow of 
coming events even amidst the clouds 
with which he was surrounded. No 
one can read the speculations of the 
French Emperor without admiration 
at the brilliancy of his ideas and the 
originality of his conceptions; none 
can peruse the maxims of the English 
general without closing the book at 
every page to meditate on the wisdom 
and justice of his opinions. The genius 
of the former shared in the fire of 
Homer^s imagination ; the mind of the 
latter exhibited the depth of Bacon's 
intellect. 

66. But it was in the prevailing 
moral principles by which they were 
regulated, that the distinctive char- 



acter of their minds was most striking 
and important. Singleness of heart 
was the characteristic of the British 
hero, a sense of duty his ruling prin- 
ciple : ambition penned the French 
conqueror, a thirst for glory was his 
invariable incentive; but he veiled it 
to others, and perhaps to himself, un- 
der the name of patriotic spirit. The 
former proceeded on the belief that 
the means, if justifiable, would finally 
work out the end ; the latter, on the 
maxim that the end would in every 
case justify the means. Napoleon 
placed himself at the head of Europe, 
and desolated it for fifteen years with 
his warfare : Europe, in return for 
Waterloo, placed Wellington at the 
head of its armies, and he gave it 
thirty years of unbroken peace. The 
former thought only in peace of ae- 
cumulating the resources of future war; 
the latter sought only in war the means 
of securing future peace, and finally 
sheathing tiie sword of conquest. The 
one exhibited the most shining example 
of splendid talents devoted to temporal 
ambition and national aggrandisement; 
the other, the noblest instance of moral 
influence directed to exalted purposes 
and national preservation. The former 
was in the end led to ruin while blindly 
pursuing the meteor of worldly great- 
ness ; the latter was unambitiously con- 
ducted to final greatness while only fol- 
lowing the star of public duty. The 
struggle between them was the same 
at bottom as that which, anterior to 
the creation of man, shook the powers 
of heaven ; and never was such an ex- 
ample of moral government afibrded 
as the final result of their immortal 
contest Wellington was a warrior, 
but he was so only to become a pacifi- 
cator ; he has shed the blood of man, 
but it was only to stop the shedding 
of human blood; he has borne aloft 
the sword of conquest, but it was only 
to plant in its stead the emblems of 
mercy. He has conquered the love of 
glory, the last infirmity of noble minds, 
by the love of peace, the first grace of 
the Christian character. 
" Piilchnim eminere est inter illnstres Tiros ; 
Con8ulei*e )mtrite ; parcero afflictis ; ferft 
Ci^o abstinere ; tempiis atque ii-se dare 
Orbi qtiietera, scculo pacem stio. 
Hvec summa virtus ; pctiturh&ocoelttm ▼{&.*' 
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CHAPTER XCY. 



SECOND RESTORATIOir OT LOXTIS, AND DEATH OT NAPOLEON. 



1. With suoh rapidity did Napoleon 
eontinue his flight, that he was himself 
the first man who brought to the French 
capital authentic accounts of his own 
defeat, The telegraph had announced 
in exaggerated terms the victory of 
liigny, and the imperial- partisans im- 
mediately expected the total oyerthrow 
of the British army. Their exultation 
'Was already great^ when, on the morn- 
ing of the 19tii, sinister rumours began 
to circulate in the capital, that a ter- 
rible battle had been fought near Mont 
St Jean, and that the army had been 
destroyed. These reports increased in 
strength and minuteness during the 
remainder of the day; and while the 
friends of Napoleon, and the workmen 
in the suburbs, were thrown into de- 
spair, the sho^eepers and wealthier 
classes of the citizens recovered con- 
fidence, and the public funds of all 
descriptions rose with surprising rapid- 
ity. The opinion soon became universal 
that the cause of the Emperor was des- 
perate; that he had staked his last 
throw on victory at Waterloo, and that 
overthrow there was irrecoverable ruin. 
From Charleroi, he had written in the 
most encouraging terms to the govern- 
ment, adding, that courage and firm- 
ness alone were necessary to re-estab- 
lish affairs. He was far, however, from 
feeling the confidence which he ex- 
pressed in his letter ; Labedoydre and 
the officers round him were in the 
deepest dejection, and already began 
to anticipate that punishment for their 
treachery to the royal government, 
which they were well aware they richly 
deserved. Meanwhile Fouch^, who had 
got the earliest intelligence of the dis- 
aster, was straining eveiy nerve to se- 



cure his own interest in the approach* 
ing revolution, when Napoleon, at four 
o'clock in the morning of the 2lBt» 
arrived at Paris, and iJighted at the 
£lys6e Bourbon. 

2. His first step, on his arrival, was 
to send for Gaulaincourt : his agitation 
was such, that he could hardly articu- 
Ute. ** The army," said he, " has per- 
formed prodigies ; but a sudden panic 
seized it^ and all has been lost. Ney 
conducted himself like a madman ; he 
caused my cavsJiy to be massacred. I 
can do no more. I must have two 
hours of repose, and a warm bath, be- 
fore I can attend to business." After 
he had taken the bath he became more 
collected, and spoke with anxiety of 
the Chambers, insisting that a dictator- 
ship alone could save the countiy — 
that he would not seize it, but he 
hoped the Chambers would ofier it. 
"I have no longer an army," added 
he : ** they are but a set of fugitives. 
I may find men, but how shall I arm 
them ? I have no muskets. Nothing 
but a dictatorship can save the coun- 
try. The majority of the Chamber is 
well inclined ; I have only against me 
Lafayette, Lanjuinais, and a few others. 
If the nation rise, the enemy will be 
crushed: if, instead of rising, they dis- 
pute, all is lost The people have not 
sent deputies to overturn me, but to 
support me. I fear them not, what- 
ever they may do : I shall always be 
the idol of the nation and army : if I 
gave the word, they would be mas- 
sacred. But if we quarrel, instead of 
understanding each other, we shall un- 
dergo the fate of the Lower Empire." 
He had altogether miscalculated, how- 
ever, the temper of the Chambers. 
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The utmost agitation prevailed among 
the Deputies, to whom the Emperor's 
bulletin, giving an account of the fatal 
battle of Waterloo, had just been read ; 
and the Chamber was inundated with 
officers from the army, who even ex- 
aggerated the extent of the calamity, 
great as it was. Ah'eady the parties were 
formed : Camot and Lucien strongly 
supported a dictatorship being con- 
ferred on Napoleon ; but Fouch6, La- 
fayette, Bupin, and i^e leaders of the 
popular party there, had entered into 
a coalition, tne object of which was to 
erect, as in 1789, the National As- 
sembly into absolute sovereignty, and, 
amidst the wreck of the national for- 
tunes, attempt to establish the vain 
dogma of the sovereignty of the people. 
8. " The House of Representatives," 
said Lafayette, ** declares that the in- 
dependence of the nation is menaced. 
The Chamber declares its sittings per- 
manent. Every attempt to dissolve it 
is declared high treason. The troops 
of the line and the national guards, 
who have combated, and do combat to 
defend the liberty and the indepen- 
dence of France, have deserved well of 
their country ; the minister of the in- 
terior is invited to unite to the gene- 
ral staff the commanders of the national 
guard at Paris, and to consider the 
means of augmenting to the greatest 
amount that civil force, which during 
six-and-twenty years has been the only 
protection of the tranquillity of the 
country, and the inviolability of the 
representatives of the nation." This 
resolution, which at once destroyed the 
Emperor's power, was carried by accla- 
mation. Prince Lucien accused La- 
fayette of ingratitude to Napoleon. 
" Tou accuse me of wanting gratitude 
towards Napoleon !" replied Lafayette : 
" have you forgotten what we have 
done for him ? Have you f oi^gotten that 
the bones of our children, of our 
brothers, everywhere attest our fidelity 
— ^in the sands of Africa, on the 
shores of the Guadalquivir and the 
Tagus, on the banks of the Vistula, 
and in the frozen deserts of Muscovy ? 
During more than ten years, three 
millions of Frenchmen have perished 
for a man who wishes still to struggle { 



against all Europe. We have done 
enough for him. Our duty now is to 
save the country." 

4. It was evident, from the profound 
sensation which these sentiments made 
upon the Deputies, that the cause of 
the Emperor waB lost. Already the 
fatal words — " Let him abdicate ! 
let him abdicate !" were heard on the 
benches; and, what was still more 
alarming, the national guards mustered 
in strength and ranged themselves 
roimd the Hall of Assembly, and there 
was scarcely any armed force in the 
capital to support his cause. The 
Chamber appointed a commission of 
five persons, including Lafayette, Lan- 
juinais, Dupont de I'Eure, Grenier, all 
decided enemies of Napoleon, who were 
to confer with two other committees, 
appointed by the Council of State and 
the Peers, on the measures necessary 
to save the country. Meanwhile the 
Deputies resumed their sittings in the 
evening, and the cry for the abdication 
of the Emperor became universal *' I 
demand," said General Solignac, " that 
a deputation of five persons shall wait 
upon the Emperor, and inform him of 
the necessity of an immediate de- 
cision." " Let us wait an hour," cried 
Lucien. '* An hour, but no more," re- 
plied Solignac. " If the answer is not 
then returned," added Lafayette, " I will 
move his dethronement. When Lucien 
went with this commission to Napo- 
leon, he found him in the utmost agi- 
tation; sometimes proposing to dis- 
solve the Chamber by military force, 
at others to blow out his brains. Lucien 
openly told him that there was no 
choice between dismissing the Cham- 
ber, and seizing the supreme power, or 
abdicating ; and, with his usual bold- 
ness, he strongly advised him to adopt 
the former alternative. Maret and 
Caulaincourt, on the other hand, coun- 
selled an abdication, insisting that the 
times were very different &om the 18th 
Brumaire, and that the national repre- 
sentatives were now strongly founded 
in the opinion of the people. *'The 
Chamber," said Napoleon, " is com- 
posed of Jacobins, of madmen, who 
wish power and disorder : I should 
have denounced them to the nation. 
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»iid chased them from their places. 
Dethrone me 1 they would not dare." 
? In an hour/' replied Regnault St Jean 
d'Angely, ''your dethronement, on the 
motion of Lafayette, will be irrevo- 
cably pronounced : they have given you 
only an hour's grace. Do you hear? 
only an hour." Napoleon then turned 
wiUi a bitter smile to Fouch6, and said, 
'' Write to these gentlemen to keep 
themselves quiet — ^they shall be satis- 
fied." Fouch6 immediately wrote to 
the Chamber that the Emperor was 
about to abdicate. The intelligence 
diffused universal joy among the De- 
puties, who exclaimed, " The Emperor 
has abdicted ; no Bourbons — ^no impe- 
rial prince 1" They flattered them- 
selves that the days of the Revolution 
had returned, and that they had only 
to proclaim the sovereignty of the 
people. Ere long the abdication itself 
was received in these terms : '* In 
commencing the war to sustain the na- 
tional independence, I counted on the 
\mion of aU efforts, of all inclinations, 
and of all the national authorities. I 
had good reason to hope for success, 
and I had braved all the declarations 
of the powers against me. Circum- 
stances appear to be changed, and I 
offer myself as a sacrifice to the hatred 
of the enemies of France. May they 
be sincere in their dedarations, and 

* Wellington's conduct and principles on 
this occasion, and indeed throughout his 
^hole career, were identical with those of 
Belisarius when be invaded Africa, with the 
comparatively inconsiderable forces of Jus- 
tinian, in order to expel the Vandal military 
government : — " The next morning some of 
the gardens were pillaged, and Belisarius, 
after chastising the offenders, embraced the 
slight occasion, at the decisive moment, of 
inctilcating the maxims of Justice, modera- 
tion, and gentdne policy. 'When 1 first ac- 
cepted,' said he, 'the commission of subdu- 
ing Africa, I depended much less on the 
numbers, or even the bravery of my troops, 
than on the fiiendly disposition of the in- 
habitants^ and their undying hatred of the 
Vandals. You alone can deprive me of this 
hope, if you continue to extort by violence 
what might be purchased for a little money. 
Buoh acts of violence will reconcile these 
implacable enemies, and unite them in a 
just and holy league against tbe invaders of 
their country.' These exhortations were en- 
forced by a rigid discipline, of which the sol- 
diers themselves soon felt and pnused the 
salutary effecta The inhabitants, instead oi 



direct their hostility only a^inst my 
person. My political life is ended; 
and I proclaim my son, under the title 
Napoleon the Second, emperor of the 
French. The existing ministers will 
form the council of government. The 
interest which I feel in my son in« 
duces me to invite the Chambers to or- 
ganise, without delay, the regency by 
law. Let all imite for the public safety, 
and the maintenance of the national 
independence." 

5. While these decisive measures 
were going on at Paris, Wellington and 
Blucher were advancing with the ut- 
most expedition through the French 
territory. The former marched by 
Nivelles, Binche, and Le Cateau ; the 
latter by Charleroi, Beaumont^ Avesnes, 
and Landrecy — ^names rendered famous 
in former wars, but never the theatre 
of such a triumphant procession as on 
the present occasion. In conformity 
with his former conduct on crossing 
the Pyrenees, the English general is- ^ 
sued the most peremptory orders to his 
troops to abstain from pillage of every 
description, and to observe ^e strictest 
discipline,* reminding the soldiers that 
the people of France were the subjects 
of a friendly sovereign, and that no 
pillage or contributions of any kind 
were to be permitted.i* In spite of 
all his efforts, however, matty disorders 

deserting their homes or hiding their corn, 
supplied the Romans with a fair and hberol 
mai-ket ; the civil officers of the province 
continued to exercise their fhnctions in the 
name of Justinian; and the clergy, from 
motives of conscience and interest assidu- 
ously laboured to promote the cause of a 
Catholio emperor."— OiBBON, Chap, xli voL 
iv. 11, 12, Milman's Edit. There is no reason 
to suppose that^ when Wellington entered 
France, he had ever thought of Belisarius's 
policy on invading Africa ; but justice and 
moderation produce the same effects in all 
ages and countries of the world. The iden- 
tity of the policy and language of the Roman 
and English generals, in two such remote 
and opposite ages, and the entire similarity 
of the effects produced by them, is one of 
the most curious and interesting &cts re- 
corded in history. 

t *' As the army is about to enter tbe^ 
French territory, the troops of the nations 
at present under the command of Field-Mar- 
shal the Duke of Wellington are desired to 
recollect that their respective sovereigns are 
in alliance with bis Mi^esty tiie King of 
France, and that France, therefore, sluMiId 
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occurred, eBpecially among the Belgian 
regiments; for the Boldieni had only 
recen% begun to act together, and 
long habits of discipline are necessary 
to prevent a Tictorious army from in- 
dulging in depredation. He wrote, in 
consequence, in the sternest language 
to the Belgian generals, declaring that 
he would hold the officers of corps 
personally responsible for any pillage 
by the men under their command.* 
Blucher, on the other hand, took hardly 
any pains to prevent plundering, but 
pushed on with the utmost energy 
direct towards Paris. The French 
army fell back in great confusion along 
the high-road by Avesnes to Laon, 
which they reached on the 22d, and 
where they were to a certain degree 
rallied by Soult, who had assumed the 
command. On the 25th, they retired 
to Soifisons, where they were joined 
by Grouchy, who, in compliance with 
an order of the provisional government^ 
superseded Soult. The Allies, mean- 
while determined, instead of pursuing 
the French along the great rosud, to ad- 
vance by the right bank of the Oise, 
and to cross that river at Compi^gne 
and Pont St Mazence, thus turning 
their left flank. They hoped by this 
movement not only to avoid all afi^irs 
of rear-guards, but to interpose between 
the fugitives and the line of their re- 
treat, and reach Paris before them. 
The pursuit of the French along the 
Laon road was confided to the Prus- 
sian cavalry alone. Prince Frederick 
of the NeUierlands was left, with his 
corps, to blockade the fortresses be- 
tween the Scheldt and the Sambre; 
and Prince Augustus of Prussia, with 
Pirch's Prussian and Kleist's German 
corps, (which last had just come up 

be treated as a friendly oaimtry. It is there- 
fore required that nothing should be taken, 
either by officers or soldiers, for which pay- 
ment is not made. The oommiasaries of the 
army will provide for the wants of the troops 
in the usual manner ; and it is not permit- 
ted, either to officers or soldiers, to extort 
oontributions."— SiBORNK, ii. 316. 

* ** I will not command puch officers. I 
have been long enough asoldier to know that 
plundei'crs, and those who encourage them, 
BT9 worthless before the enemy : I will have 
nothing to do with thom.'*—4aBWOOD, xii. 
489. 



from the Rhine), those between tiur 
Sambre and the Moselle. 

6. The important fortress of Cam« 
bray was surprised and taken by esca- 
lade by Sir Neti Campbell and Colonel 
Mitchell, under the direction of Sir 
Charles ColviUe, on the night of the 
24th of June, with the lossof only thirty- 
five men. Peronne, styled La Pncelle 
from its never having been captured, was 
carried by storm in the most gallant 
manner by the Guards on the evening 
of the 26th. Excepting in these in- 
stances, no opposition wlwitever was ex- 
perienced on the march ; and with such 
expedition did both armies move, that 
on the 27th the Prussian army, which 
was one day's march ahead of the 
British, crossed the Oise in two col- 
umns, the left column imder Blucher 
in person at Compi^gne, the right under 
Bulow, at Pont St Maxence and CreiL 
On the 28th, Blucher's advanced guard 
fell upon the flank of the main body 
of the French army under Grouchy, as 
it was falling back from Soissons, at 
Villers Cotterets, and made many 
prisoners ; whilst that of Bulow, under 
Prince Frederick of Prussia, advanc- 
ing on Mally-la-Ville, assailed the re- 
mains of d'Erlon's and Reille's corps, 
as they were retreating from NanteuiUe, 
and defeated them with great loss. 
In these actions the Prussians cap- 
tured 16 pieces of cannon and 4000 
prisoners, and succeeded in cutting off 
the direct line of retreat of the French 
troops, compelling the greater portion 
of them to abandon the high-road 
and miarch along cross-roads to Meaux, 
&om whence Uiey reached Paris by 
the banks of the Mame. On the 29th 
the advanced guard of the British 
passed the Oise at Pont St Maxence, 
and pressing on upon the following 
day, occupied on the first July the 
wood of Bondy, close to Paris. Mean- 
while Blucher, who on the night of the 
29th had stormed the village of Auber- 
villiers, finding the main position of 
the French army behind the canal of 
St Denis too strong to be forced, 
moved to his right, crossed the Seine 
at St Germain, and after a severe 
cavcdry action at Versailles, in which 
two regiments of Prussian hussars 
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weoro cut to pieeti^ ettftbliahed lum- 
Belf on the evening of the 2d July, 
hU right at Pleaou, his left at St 
Cloud, and his reserve at VersailleB. 
The British army, as it came up, oc- 
cupied the ground on the noiiii of 
Paris thvis vacated by the flank move- 
ment of the Prussians. The object 
of these movements was to turn the 
strong line of fortifications, erected by 
Napoleon to the north of Paris, by the 
south and left bank of the Seine, 
where no field-works had yet been 
raised for its protection. With such 
expedition were they conducted that, 
in ten days after the Allies had fought 
at Waterloo, they were grouped in ap- 
palling strength round the walls of 
Paris. 

7. Meanwhile, the imperial party in 
the Chamber of Peers, headed by Lu- 
cien, Labedoy^re, and Count Flahault, 
made the most energetic efforts, after 
Napoleon had abdicated, to sustain the 
imperial dynasty in the person of the 
yoimg Napoleon. Davoust had just 
read a report of the military resources 
that yet remained to France in the 
most favourable point of view, and 
Carnotwas commencing a commentary 
in the same strain, when Ney, who had 
just arrived, vehemently interrupting 
him, said, "That is false 1 That is 
false ! They are deceiving you : they 
are deceiving you in every respect. The 
enemy are victorious at all points. I 
have seen the disorder, since I com- 
manded imder the eyes of the Empe- 
ror. It is a mere illusion to suppose 
that sixty thousand men can be col- 
lected. It is well if Marshal Grouchy 
can rally ten or fifteen thousand men ; 
and we have been beaten too thorough- 
ly for them to make any resistance to 
the enemy. Here is our true state. 
Wellington is at Nivelles with eighty 
thousand men. The Prussians are far 
from being beaten. In six or seven 
days the enemy will be at the gates of 
the capital" Flahault, and others of 
the imperial party, endeavoured to sup- 
port the report of Davoust; upon which 
Ney replied, with increased vehemence 
— ** I am not one of those to whom 
their interest is all in alL What have 
I to gain by the return of the Bour- 



bons, but to be shot for desertion f 
but I owe the truth to my country." 

8. Vehement agitation followed this 
announcement ; and soon after Lucien, 
Joseph, Labedoy^re, and the whole 
imperial officers, entered with plumed 
hats and in full dress, and Luuien ex- 
claimed with a loud voice, ** The Em- 
peror is politically dead. Long live 
the Emperor Napoleon the Second !" 
Many voices opposed this proposition. 
"Who dares resist it ?" said Labedoy^re. 
" A few base individuals, constant in 
the worship of power, and who show 
themselves as skilful in detaching them- 
selves from it in misfortime as in flat- 
tering it in prosperity. I have seen 
them around the throne — at the foot 
of the sovereign, in the days of his 
greatness : they fly from it at the ap- 
proach of danger; they reject Napo- 
leon the Second because they wish to 
receive the laws of the strangers, whom 
they already call their allies, possibly 
theur friends. Is it then, great Qod ! 
decided that nothing is ever to be 
heard in this Chamber but the voice of 
baseness ! What other voice has been 
heard here for ten years ?" And with 
these words, seeing the great majority 
decidedly against him, he rushed out 
of the assembly. But these violent 
salliea determined nothing ; and at 
length the Peers adopted unanimous- 
ly a middle course, and appointed a 
commission of five persons to carry on 
the government, consisting of Caulain- 
court and Quinette, with Fouch6, Car- 
not, and Qrenier. Such was the ad- 
dress of Fouch6, that he contrived to 
get himself named the president of the 
commission, and soon obtained its en- 
tire direction. Napoleon, upon hear- 
ing of these appointments, said — " I 
now see clearly that I must yield. That 
infamous Fouchd has deceived all. 
Tou trust, like fools, the promises of the 
stranger ; you believe they will give you 
a prince after your own fashion — ^you 
are deceived." Finding supreme power 
beyond his reach, he wrote to the Cham- 
bers offering his services as general. 
On the 27th June he addressed to them 
Hie following letter : " In abdicating 
power I have not renounced the most 
noble right of a citizen, that of defend- 
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ing my country. In the present grave 
circtimstances, I ofifer my Bervices as 
general, regarding myself as the first 
soldier of my country." But such was 
the apprehension of the Emperor's 
ambition, that his offer was declined. 

9. It was not, however, by any de- 
bates in the Chainber of Peers or De- 
puties that the government of France 

^ was to be decided ; an overwhelming 
' foreign force was advancing with rapid 
.strides, and everything depended on 
the negotiations with &e idlied gene- 
rals, and the means that could be taken 
to defend the capital. Camot exerted 
himself to the utmost to streng^en it 
on the left bank of the Seine, where it 
wafi obviously to be attacked ; and in a 
laboured speech, on the 2d July, to the 
councils of government, endeavoured 
to show that resistance was yet prac- 
ticable. Soult, however, expressed a 
decided opinion that Paris was so weak 
on that side of the river, that it was 
in vain to think of prolonging its de- 
fence ; that there were not at the ut- 
most more than forty-five thousand 
men in the capital, and that he could 
not answer for the result of a combat. 
Massena supported this opinion; and 
after referring to his defence of Genoa 
as a proof that he was not disposed 
lightly to surrender a fortified place, 
declared that he would not engage to 
defend Paris an hour. The matter 
was ultimately referred to a commission 
of all the marshals and military men 
in the capital, and they unanimously 
declared that the city could not be 
defended. It was determined, there- 
fore, to enter into a capitulation ; and, 
in fact, Wellington had been in close 
communication with commissioners of 
the government ever since his arrival 
in the vicinity of Paris on the 29th 
June. 

10. Meanwhile Ziethen, after a short 
conflict^ succeeded in establishing him- 
self on the heights of Meudon, and in 
the village of Issy. On the following 
day the French attacked him in the 
latter village in considerable force, 
but they were repulsed with the loss 
of a thousand men. A bridge was 
begun to be erected at Aigenteuil, to 
establish the communication between 



the British and Pmssian armies, and 
an English corps moved to the left 
bank of the Seine, by the bridge of 
Neuilly. Davoust, upon this, sent to 
propose an armistice for the conclusion 
of a convention ; but some difficulty 
was at first experienced from Blucher 
positively insisting upon the whole 
French army laying down their arms, 
to which the French marshals declared 
they never would be brought to sub- 
mit. At length Fouch6, who was doing 
everything to pave the way for the re- 
turn of the Bourbons, persuaded them 
that the restoration of Louis XYIII. 
would be much facilitated, both wHAl 
the populace and the army, if a capitu- 
lation were granted to the troops ; and 
the terms were at length agr^ upon 
on the evening of the 3d July. It was 
stipulated that the French army should, 
on the following day, conmience the 
evacuation of the capital, with their 
arms, artillery, caissons, and whole 
personal property : that within eight 
days they should be entirely establish- 
ed to the south of the Loire : that pri- 
vate property of eveiy descriptionshould 
be respected, as well as public, except 
in so far as it was of a warlike charac- 
ter. The twelfth article, which ac- 
quired a melancholy interest from the 
tragedy which followed, was in these 
terms : ** Individual persons and pro- 
perty shall be respected ; and, in gen- 
eral, all the individuals who are at pre- 
sent in the capital shall continue to en- 
joy their rights and liberties without 
being disquieted or prosecuted in any 
respect, in regard to the functions which 
they occupy, or may have occupied, or 
to their political conduct or opinions." 
11. It is impossible for any language 
to convey an idea of the universal in- 
terest excited in the British empire by 
the brief but stirring campaign of Wa- 
terloo, or the unbounded transports 
which were felt at the glorious victoiy 
which terminated it. Although the 
official accounts of the bathes of 
Quatre Bras and Waterloo were receiv- 
ed together, yet intelligence had been 
received two days before of Kapoleon 
having crossed the frontier and attack- 
ed the Prussian troops, and the utmost 
anxiety pervaded all classes as to the 
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result of the impending conflict.* No 
one who was then of an age to under- 
stand what was going on, can ever for- 
get the entrancing joy which thrilled 
the British heart when the thunder of 
artillery proclaimed the glorious news, 
and when Wellington's letter was read 
aloud to crowds with beating hearts, 
in every street, by whoever was for- 
tunate enough to have obtained first a 
copy of the London Gazette^f Even 
those who had lost sons or brothers in 



the conflict, and they were many, 8hare<l 
in the general exultation : grief was al- 
most overwhelmed amidst the univer- 
sal joy : it was felt that life could not 
have been so well sacrificed as for the 
advancement of such a cause. The 
lover left his fair one, the mother her 
child. Spontaneous illuminations were 
seen in every city ; exultation beamed 
in every eye; gratitude was felt in 
every heart. All work, alike in the 
streets and the fields, was suspendedt 



* The total Io8s of the allied armies nadei Blucher and Wellington, from the 15tb June 
to the 3d July, was as follows :— 



omoBRa. 

Xfilad. Wonndfld. 

Prussians, . 106 606 
Brit, and Han., 148 670 
Belgians,. . 23 116 
Brunawickers, 12 47 


IfMiif. 

41 

28 

6 

76 


XUled. 

6.664 

2,288 

446 

261 

8,649 


SOLDIXRS. 

Wooadad. 

16,744 

8,866 

1,986 

936 


ICWiX. 

10,96» 

1,847 

1,612 

260 

14,678 


TOTAL LOSS. 
83.120 

19,476 


289 1.488 
'Die Oro$H Chron, Iv. 472. 


27,471 


62,696 



t It is singular how firequently a rumour of a great and dedsive victory prevails at a 
great distance in an inconceivably short space of time after its actual occurrence. In the 
London papers of Tuesday the 20th June, a rumour was mentioned of Napoleon ''having 
been defeated in a great battle near Brussels, on Sunday evening, in which he lost 
all his heavy artillery." The official despatches did not arrive in London till mid- 
night on Wednesday. It was the same with the battle of the Metaurus in the second 
Fmiic war, which determined its issue. *'A doubtfld rumour ,*' says Arnold, "at first 
arose, that a great battle had been fought only two days before : two horsemen of Nar- 
nia had ridden off from the field to carry the news to their home : it had been heard and 
published in the camp of the reserve army of Nami. But how could a battle fought in 
the extremity of Umbria be heard of only two days after at Rome?*'—- Livv, xxvii. 60 ; 
Abmold's Jtome, iii. 877. A similar incident is recounted of the Battle of Platsea, under 
circumstances still more extraordinary : *' Eodem forti die quo Mardonii copiss deletre 
sunt, etiam uavali proelio in Asi& sub monte Mycale adversus Persas dimicatum est. Ibi 
ante congressionem, quum classes ex adverse starent, fama adutmmque exercitum venit, 
vidsse GrKCos, et Mardonii copias occidione occidisse. Tanta famae velodtas fuit, ut quum 
matutino tempore proaUum in Boeotift commissum sit, meridianis horis in Asiam, per tot 
maria et tantum spatii, tarn brevi horarum memento de victorift nuntiatum sit" It is a 
smgular drcumstance. that a similar and almost miraculous rapidity should have occurred 
in the transmission of the intelligence of the battles of Plataea, the Metaurus, and Waterloo, 
the most dedsive in their consequences, and influential of the fate of future ages, in andent 
and modem times. It would seem that an unerring instinct tells mankind when actions 
of vast moment have been fought, and leads them to make almost supernatural efforts in 
the transmission of the accounts of them. The same paper (Courier, June 20, 1816) men- 
tions that " Rothschild had made great purchase of stock, which raised the Three per Cents 
from 66 to 68." Perhaps, in the latter instance, this may explain the prodigy. 

t " Ohsevedessi 

In quai teueri eccessi 

D'insolito piacer prorompe ogni alma ! 

Chi batte palma a pal ma, 

Chi sparge fior, chi se ne adoma ; i Nomi 

Chi ringrasia piangendo. Altri il campagno 

Corre a sveller dall'opra ; altri Tamico 

Va dal sonno destar. Riman Taratro 

Qui nel solco imperfetto : ivi Tarmento 

Besta senza pastor. Le madri ascolti, 

Di gioia insane, a' pargoletti ignari 

Narrar di Ciro i casi. I tardi vecchi 

Yedi ad onta degli anni 

Bb stessi invigorir. Bino i fandulli, 

I fandulli innocenti, 

Non sail perch^, ma sul oomune esempio 

Tan festivi esclamando : al tcmpio, al tempio.** 

MrrASTASio, Ciro, Act iii. scene 11. 
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ThiO plough WM left in tibe furrow, the 
hammer on the anvil, the shuttle in 
the loom. The streets from morning 
till night were thronged with crowds 
too excited to rest> wandering about 
intoxicated with transport Children 
eyen, too young to know the cause, 
sharedinthegeneral joy, and discharged 
little guns ^ey knew not why. The 
aged, on the brmk of the grave, recov- 
ered the fire of youth. The veterans 
recounted their combats; the young 
envied what they had done. A gene- 
ral thanksgiving, appointed by govern- 
ment, met with a responsive echo in 
every heart ; both houses of parliament 
unanimously voted their thanks to 
the Duke of Wellington and the sol- 
diers who had fought at Waterloo ; and 
a medal was struck, by orders &om 
the commander-in-chief, which was 
given to every officer and man who 
had borne arms on the eventful day. 
In almost all cases, it was preserved by 
them and their descendants with reli- 
gious care to the latest hour of their 
lives. Tet was the most touching 
jffoof of the universal sympathy of the 
nation afforded by the general subscrip- 
tion, spontaneously entered into in 
every chapel and parish in the king- 
dom, for the widows and orphans of 
those who had fallen at Waterloo, or 
the relief of those who had been maimed 
in the fight, and which soon amounted 
to the immense sum of five hundred 
thousand pounds sterling. 

12. The 7th of July was the proudest 
day in the annals of England. On that 
day her victorious army, headed by 
Wellington, made their public entry, 
along with the Prussians, into Paris, 
where an English drum had not been 
heard for nearly four hundred years. 
They approached by the imposing en- 
trance of the barrier of Neuilly, defiled 
through the Champs Elys^es, and, di- 
viding in the Place Louis XV., spread 
on either side round the Boulevards, 
and took military possession of all the 
principal points in the capital. The 
troops had not the splendid appear- 
ance of the Russian and Prussian 
Quards on the former entry ; the brief 
but dreadful campaign of Waterloo had 
soiled their dress and torn their ac- 



coutrements. But their aspect was not 
on that account the less striking. It 
had less of the pomp of the melo(kama, 
but more of the r^ility of war. With 
inexpressible feelings the Fren<^ beheld 
the standards riddled with shot and 
blackened by fire; the proud but grave 
air of the men ; the soiled coats but 
dear and burnished arms; the splendid 
bearing and magnificent horses of the 
cavalry, by whom the last remains of 
the Old Guard had been destroyed. 
The Highland regiments in particular, 
arrayed in their full and beautiful 
national costume, attracted universal 
admiration. But it was a very differ- 
ent spectacle from the former entry of 
the Allies on the 31st of March 1814. 
Joy then beamed in every eye, hope 
was buoyant in every heart ; all felt as 
if rescued from death. The reality of 
subjugation was now experienced : the 
crime of the nation had been unpar- 
donable ; its punishment was unknown, 
but all felt it could not but be great. 
With a proud step and beating hearts, 
to the triumphant sound of military 
music, with looks erect and banners 
flying, the British troops defiled through 
the capital But the French regarded 
them with melancholy hearts and anx- 
ious looks. Few persons were to be 
seen in the streets ; hardly any sound 
but the clang of the horses' hoofs was 
heard when they marched through the 
city. The English established them- 
selves in the Bois de Boulogne, in a 
regular camp ; the Prussians bivouacked 
in the churches, on the quays, and in 
the principal streets. 

13. Meanwhile Louis XVIIL slowly 
advanced in the rear of the Engli^ 
army towards Paris. Pozzo di Bor^o, 
immediately after the battle of Water- 
loo, had written to him to come ''before 
his place was filled up," and he came 
by Mons, attended by his ministers and 
Talleyrand, who met him by the way, 
and soon regained his ascendancy over 
that weak monarch. On the day fol- 
lowing that of the English army, Louis 
made his public entrance into Paris. 
But his entry was attended by still 
more melancholy circumstances, and of 
sinister augury to the future stability 
of his dynasty. Even the RoyaUsts 
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were downoaei; their patriotic feelings 
were deeply wounded by the defeat of 
Franoe ; they augured ill of the return 
of the king in the rear of the British 
bayonets. There was something in the 
restoration of the monarch, by the arms 
of the old rivals and enemies of France, 
which added inexpressibly to its bitter- 
ness. It was no longer ''Europe in 
arms before her walls," in the words 
of Alexander, which sought for amity 
as the reward of pardon ; it was Eng- 
land and Prussia which made their 
single and triumphant entry, and from 
whom nothing could be expected on 
this second overthrow but the stem 
maxim of war, ** Woe to the vanquish- 
ed!" The recollection of our Edwards 
and Henrys, of Grassy and Pdotiers, 
mingled with the bitterness of present 
subjugation. Louis appeared another 
Charles, led by another Henry, after a 
second Azincour,* destined in mock 
royalty to sign a second treaty of 
Trojea. Heroditary animosities, old 
injuries, joined with present mortifica- 
tion to render the feelings of all insup- 
portable. Melancholy appeared in every 
visage ; a load was felt on every heart ; 
peace itself seemed dearly purdkased at 
tiie price of such humiliation. The 
future was yet more disheartening than 
the present ; the partition of FVance, 
possibly its destruction, might be ap- 
proaching ; even hope, the last conso- 
lation of the unfortunate, was gone. 

14. Paris exhibited a melancholy 
aspect after the second restoration of 
Louis XVIIL On the same day on 
which it took place, Fouchd announced 
the dissolution of the provisional gov- 
ernment. The share he had had in 
recent events soon appeared in his ap- 
pointment as minister of police to the 
restored monarch. But with him were 
not restored the visions which, to a 
considerable part of the nation, had 
obscured the bitterness of the former 
capture of Paris. The whole charm of 
the Restoration, in the eyes even of 
the Royalists, was gone ; its hopes to 
the nation were at an end. The bridges, 
* It is a Tory carious ooinddence that the 
battle of Waterloo was fought lust four haa- 
dred years after that of Asinoour : the for- 
mer took place on 18th June 1815 ; the latter 
ea Oct 85, 1415.— Blaia'b ChrmuHoffy. 



and all the principal points of the town, 
were occupied by strong bodies of in- 
fantry and artillery ; patrols of cavahy 
were to be seen at every step ; the real- 
ity of subjugation was before their 
eyes. Blucher kept aloof from all in- 
tercourse with the court, and haughtily 
demanded a contribution of a hundred 
millions of francs (£4,000,000 sterling) 
for the pay of his troops, as Kapoleon 
had done from the Prussians at Berlin. 
.^Iready the Prussian soldiers insisted 
with loud cries that the pillar of Aus- 
terlitz should be pulled down, as Na- 
poleon had destroyed the pillar of 
Rosbach ; and Blucher was so resolute 
to destroy the bridge of Jena, that he 
had actually begun operations by run- 
ning mines under the arches for blow- 
ing it up. 

15. A negotiation ensued on the sub- 
ject between him and Wellington, in 
which the stem Prussian haughtily de- 
manded this sacrifice to the injured 
genius of his countiy.f Wellington as 
steadily resisted the ruthless act, but 
he had great difBlculty in maintaining 
his point ; and it was only by his placing 
a sentincd on the bridge, and repeated 

t *' Several reports have been brought to 
me during the night, and some from the gov- 
ernment^ in consequence of the work carey- 
ing on hy your highneas on one of the bridges 
over the Seine, which it is supposed to be 
the intention of your highness to destroy. 

" As this measure will certainly create a 
good deal of disturbance in the town, and as 
the sovereigns, when tliey were here before, 
left all these bridges, Ac, standing, I take 
the liberty of suggesting to you to delay the 
destruction of the bridge till tUey arrive, or 
till I have the pleasure of seeing you to-mor- 
row morning.'*— Wellington to Blugbsb, 
8th July 1816, midnight ; Q^KWOOD, xii. 549. 

Blucher, however, was not to be diverted 
from his project even by this Judicious re- 
monstrance; the preparations for blowing 
up the bridge still continued, and in conse- 
quence Wellington again addi-essed him in 
the following terms, on the following da^r: 
" The destruction of the bridge of Jena is 
highly disagreeable to the king and to the 
people, and may occasion disturbance in the 
city. It is not merely a military measure, 
but it is one likely to attach to the chaxaoter 
of our operations, and is of political import- 
ance. It Is adopted solely because the bridge 
is considered a monument of the battle of 
Jena, notwithstanding that the government 
are willing to change the name of the bridge. 
Considering the bridge as a monument, I beg 
leave to observe, that its immediate destmo- 
tion is inconsistent with the promise made to 
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and earnest remonstranceB, that the 
destruction of that beautiful monu- 
ment was prevented. The manner of 
the Prussian officers and soldiers was 
often rude and harsh, and, beyond the 
limits of Paris, their troops indulged 
in eveiy species of pillage. It was not 
that they were naturally fierce, or 
wanted generosity of feeling ; but that 
they were profoundly wounded by the 
injuries of their country, and deter- 
mined, now that they had the power, 
to avenge them. But very different 
was the conduct of the English army 
to their ancient rivals. So strict were 
the orders of their chief, so admirably 
were they seconded by his officers, that, 
on the admission even of their enemies, 
disorders of every kind were prevented, 
and property was as effectually guarded 
as in London or Vienna. So strongly 
impressed was Louis XYIII. with the 
discipline preserved by the British 
army since they entered France, that 
he requested Wellington to present the 
principal officers to him at the Tuil- 
eries, and forming them in a circle 
round him, he said : " Gentlemen, I 
am happy to see you around me : I 
have to thank you, gentlemen, not for 
your valour — I leave that to others — 
but for your himianity to my poor 
people. I thank you, gentlemen, as a 
father in the name of his children.*' 
The history of the world has not so 
glorious a tribute to record from the 
sovereign of the vanquished to a con- 
quering army.* 

16. After his abdication of the im- 
perial authority, Napoleon had retired 
to Malmaison, the scene of his early 
happiness with Josephine. It was sadly 

the commissioners on the part of the French 
army, that the monuments, museums, &&, 
should be left to the decision of the allied 
Bovereigns. All that I ask is, that the exe- 
cution of the orders given for the destruction 
of the bridge may be suspended till the sove- 
reigns arrive here, when, if it should be 
agreed by common accord that the bridge 
ought to be destroyed, I shall have no objec- 
tion.**— Welungton to Blucher, 9th July 
1815 ; GuRwooD, xii. 553. By this letter 
time was gained, and when the sovereigns 
aiTived the project was not resumed. 

* I had this interesting &ct from Colonel 
Sir Digby Mackworth, aide-de-camp to the 
late Lord Hill, who was present on the occa- 
sion, to whoso kindness lam much indebted. 



changed from what it had once been. 
In those walks where obsequious crowds 
once beat down the gravel roads, the 
foreign trees were perishing from want 
of care ; no longer the black swans uf 
Oceania floated on the ponds ; the avi-^ 
aries no longer were resplendent with 
the plumage of the tropics. All had 
shared in ^e fortunes of the Emperor. 
It had been irrevocably determined by 
the allied sovereigns, that they would 
no longer. either recognise Napoleon as 
a crowned head, or suBer him to remain 
in Europe ; and that his residence, 
wherever it was, should be under such 
restrictions as should effectually pre- 
vent his again breaking loose to desolate 
the world. Napoleon himself, however, 
was anxious to embark for America, 
and the provisional government did 
everything in their power to facilitate 
that object. During his residence at 
Malmaison he offered, if the govern- 
ment would give him the command 
of the army, even for a single day, to 
attack the Prussians, who had incau- 
tiously thrown themselves to the south 
of the Seine without any proper com- 
munication with the British on the 
north, and assured them that there 
could be no doubt of the success of the 
enterprise ; but they deemed this, pro* 
bably justly, too hi^ardous, and likely 
to injure the negotiations in which 
they were engaged with the allied 
generals. After a melancholy sojourn 
of six days at Malmaison, Napoleon set 
out for Rochefort, with an immense 
number of carriages laden with all the 
most precious articles which he could 
collect from palaces within his reach, 
and travelled with all the pomp and 
circumstance of an emperor to that 
harbour, where he arrived on the 
morning of the 3d of July. His reso- 
lution, however, finally to quit the 
scene of his greatness, was not yet 
taken; for during the course of his 
journey, and after his arrival at Roche- 
fort, he had various communications 
with the troops at Paris, and on their 
march to the Loire, which continued 
down to the moment of his embarking 
on the 14th. But he found that the 
blockade of the British cruisers was 
so vigilant, that there was no possible 
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chance of avoiding them ; and after 
ten days' vacillation, and having oonsi- 
dered every possible project of escape, 
he at leng& adopted the resolution of 
throwing himself on the generosity of 
the British government, and sent to 
Captain Maitland of the Bellerophon 
the following letter, addressed to the 
Prince Regent: ** Exposed to the fac- 
tions which divide my country, and to 
the hostility of the great powers of 
Europe, I have terminated my political 
career, and I come, like Themistocles, 
to seat myself by the hearth of the 
British people. I put myself under 
the protection of its laws, and claim it 
from your Royal Highness as the most 
powerful, the most constant, and the 
most generous of my enemies.'' On the 
following day he embarked on board 
the Bellerophon, and was received with 
the honours due to his rank as a gene- 
ral, by Captain Maitland, who imme- 
diately set sail with his noble prisoner 
for the British shores. 

1 7. Had the British government been 
acting alone in this transaction, they 
might have had some difficulty how to 
conduct themselves on the occasion; 
for certainly never was a more touch- 
ing appeal made to the humanity of a 
hostile nation, and never was there an 
occasion on which a generous heart 
would have felt a more ardent desire to 
act in a manner worthy of the splendid 
testimony to their character thus borne 
by their great antagonist* But Eng- 
hmd was but a single power in the 
alliance ; her whole measures were 
taken in concert ; the power of Napo- 
leon over his troops had recently been 

* Would that the character of Napoleon had 
enabled the British government to act up to 
the noble feelings ascribed by the poet to 
Xerxes on tho occasion referred to by Napo- 
leon:— 
••iScr«e. Etiparpooo 

Credermi generoso? 

Fidarmi una tal vita ? Aprirmi nn campo, 
Onde illustrar la mia memoria? E tutto 

Bendere a' r^ni miei 

In Temistode sol quanto perdei t 
TemistocU. Ma le mine, il saugue, 

Le stragl, ondo son reo. 
Bene. Tutto oompensa 

La gloria di poter nel mio nemioo 

Onorar la virtfl. L'onta di pria 

Fu dclla sorte ; e questa gloria 4 mia." 

, M ETASTASio, Temistocle, Act ii. scene % 



eidnced in a manner so striking, and his 
disregard of the obligation of treaties 
was so universally known, and had been 
so recently exemplified by his return 
from Elba, that it was obviously alto- 
gether impossible to think of keeping 
him in Europe. It was therefore po- 
litely, but fixinly, intimated to him by 
the British government, that the deter- 
mination of the allied sovereigns was 
irrevocably taken, and that he must be 
removed to St Helena. Napoleon vehe- 
mently protested against this measure, 
which he alleged was a breach of the 
understanding on which he had deliv- 
ered himself up to Captain Maitland ; 
although nothing could be clearer than 
that he had made no terms with that 
officer, and that, if he had any claim at 
all, it was only on the generosity of the 
British government. When Loid Keith 
delivered to him the resolution of the 
British government, he said — ''It is 
worse than the cage of Bajazet" The 
government, however, was inexorable; 
and after remaining a fortnight in Ply- 
mouth Roads, during which time he 
was the object of the most flattering 
curiosity and attention, from all who 
could get a glimpse of him irom. the 
neighbouring towns, he was removed 
on board the Northumberland, and set 
sail for St Helena, which he reached on 
the 16th of October. Both during the 
voyage out, and while on board the 
Bellerophon, the charm of his conver- 
sation, and fascination of his manner, 
won the hearts of the sailors, as the 
acuteness of his remarks and depth of 
his reflections excited the admiration 
of the officers. With his accustomed 
mental activity, he inquired into the 
minutest particulars — into the disci- 
pline of the ship — and was particularly 
struck with the silence and order which 
always prevailed "What could you 
not do with a himdred thousand such 
men !" said he ; "I now cease to won- 
der that the English were always vic- 
torious at sea. There was more noise 
on board the Epervier schooner, which 
conveyed me from Isle d'Aix to Basque 
Roads, than on board the Bellerophon, 
with a crew of six hundred men,between 
Rochefort and Plymouth." The last 
view which he had of the land of France 
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was off Cape la Rogue, the scene of the 
great naYiJ defeat of Louia XIY. 

18. A still more melancholy humili- 
ation than thej had yet experienced 
ere long befell Uie French nation. The 
allied sovereigns now arriyed in Paris, 
and insisted upon the restoration of 
the objects of art in the museum of the 
Louvre, which had been pillaged from 
their respective states by the orders of 
Napoleon. The justice of this demand 
could not be contested : it was only 
wresting the prey from the robber. 
Talleyrand, who had now resumed his 
functions as minister of foreign affiiirs, 
appealed to the article in the capitula- 
tion of Paris, which provided for the 
preservation of public and private pro- 
perty, if not of a military descriptioa 
But to this it was replied with justice, 
that these objects of art, seised con- 
trary to the law of nations by Napoleon, 
could not be regarded as rightly the 
property of the French nation; and 
that, even if they were so, it was be- 
yond the powers of the allied generals 
to tie up the hands of absent and inde- 
pendent sovereigns, who took no benefit 
by the capitulation, by any stipulations 
of their own. The restitution of the 
objects of art, accordingly, was resolved 
on, and forthwith commenced, under 
the care of British and Prussian soldiers, 
who occupied the Place Carrousel dur- 
ing the time the removal was going 
forward. Nothing wounded the French 
so profoundly as this breaking up of 
the trophies of the war. It told them, 
in language not to be misunderstood, 
that conquest had now reached their 
doors : the iron went into the soul of 
the nation. 

19. A memorial from all the artists 
of Europe at Rome, claimed for the 
Eternal City the entire restoration of 
the immortal works of art which had 
once adorned it. The allied sovereigns 
acceded to the jiist demand ; and Can- 
ova, impassioned for the arts and the 
eity of his choice, hastened to Paris to 
superintend the removal It was most 
effectually done. The bronze horses 
brought from Corinth to Rome, from 
thence transported to Constantinople 
by the great founder of that city, and 
from its hippodrome to Venice by the 



Doge Daadolo, were restored to their 
old station in front of the church of St 
Mark. The Transfiguration, and the 
Last Communion of St Jerome^ re- 
sumed their {dace in the halls of the 
Vatican; the Apollo, and the Laococm, 
■gainadomedthe prRdnctsof St Peter's; 
the Venus was exishrined anew amidst 
beauty in the Tribune of Florence ; 
and tiie Descent from the Cross, by 
Rubens, was restored to the devout 
admiration of the faithful in the cath^ 
dnd of Antwerp. Whoever has wit- 
nessed the magnificent gallery of the 
Louvre, when yet untouched in 1814, 
and again visited the paintings it con- 
tained in their native seats, will rejoice 
that this restoration took place. The 
accumulation of beauty in that great 
museum fatigued the mind; its en- 
chanting objects had been transplanted 
among a nation who could little appre- 
ciate them, though infinitely proud of 
their possession ; they had been with- 
drawn from the people to whom they 
formed the proudest inheritance, and 
had become the trophy of angry strife 
and vehement passion, which '*to party 
gave up what was meant for mankind." 
Impartial justice must admire the dig- 
nified restraint which confined the 
restitution to the removal of objects 
illegally seized by Napoleon during hia 
conquests, and abstained, when it had 
the power, from following his bad ex- 
ample, by the seizure of any whidi 
belonged to the French nation. 

20. The claims preferred by the dif- 
ferent allied powers for restitution, not 
merely of celebrated objects of art, but 
of curiosities and valuable articles of 
all kinds, which had been carried off 
by the French during their occupation 
of the different coimtries of Europe, 
especially under Napoleon, were im- 
mense, and demonstrated at once the 
almost incredible length to which the 
system of spoliation and robbery had 
been carried by the republican and im- 
perial authorities. Their amount may 
be estimated by one instance from an 
official list, prepared by the Prussiim 
authorities in 1815. It appears tliat; 
during the years 1806 and 1807, there 
had been violently taken from the 
Prussian states, and brought to Paris, 
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statues, puntingiy antiquities, cameos, 
manuscripts, maps, gems, antiques, 
rarities, and other valuable articles, the 
catalogue of which oaowgiei^fifhf'tliree 
clo9dy printed pages of M. Schoell's 
Taluable RecueiL Among them are a 
hundred c^d twenty-seyen paintings, 
many of them of the very highest 
yalue, taken from the palaces of Berlin 
and Potsdam alone; a hundred and 
eighty-scTen statues, chiefly antique, 
ta]^en from the same palaces during 
the same period ; and eighty-six valu- 
able manuscripts and documents seized 
in the city of Aix-la-Chapelle, on the 
occupation of that city, iiien neutral, 
in 1803, by the annies of the First 
Consul on the invasion of Hanover. 
The total articles reclaimed by the 
Prussians exceeded two thousand. If 
such was the amount of spoliation of- 
ficially ascertained in a northern state, 
during two years of conquest, where 
such objects of art were rarities of fo- 
reign growth, it may be conceived 
what must have been its magnitude in 
the case of Italy and Spain, where the 
fine arts were the natural produce of 
the soil, and their treasures had been 
ransacked during long years of hostile 
occupation. 

21. The claims of states and cities 
for indemnity on account of the enor- 
mous exactions made from them by the 
French generals, under the authority 
of the Convention and the Emperor, 
were still more extraordinary, and de- 
monstrated the prodigious, and, if not 
proved by official instruments, incre- 
dible extent to which the system of 
spoliation had been carried by the 
French militaiy authorities. Their 
amoimt may be judged of by one in- 
stance. From an official list preserved 
in Schoell's Becueil, prepared by the 
mayor and magistrates of Hamburg, of 
the amount of French spoliation on 
their unhappy city, it appears that, 
from the 1st June 1813 to 23d April 
1814 — ^that is, during a period of some- 
what less than eleven months — Mar- 
shal Davoust had levied on Hamburg 
alone contributions in money to the 
amount of 2,805,684 fr., or £112,300; 
besides furnishings in kind to the value 
of 708,905 fr., or £28,036 ! The weight 



of these prodigious contributions wiU 
not be duly estimated, unless it is kept 
in mind that Hambui^ was a city not 
containing at that period above 80,000 
inhabitants ; that though possessed at 
one period of great commerciid wealth, 
its trade had been ruined by a block- 
ade for ten years, and its riches exhaust- 
ed by many years' previous occupation 
by the French armies ; and that, from 
the difference in the value of money, 
these sums were equal to at least 
£250,000 in Great Britain. When such 
was the amount coming from a single 
city in less than a single vear, it may 
be conceived what was the exaspera- 
tion produced in the states occupied by 
the French armies, and how immense 
the amount of indemnities claimed by 
the suffering nations, now that the 
day of reckoning had come to their 
oppressors. 

22. The vast amount of these claims 
for indemnities in money or territories, 
and the angry feelings with which they 
were urged, were of sinister augury to 
the French nation, and augmented, in 
a most serious degree, the difficulties 
experienced by those who were intrust- 
ed with the conduct of the negotia- 
tions. But, be they what they may, 
the French had no means of resisting 
them ; all they could trust to was Uie 
moderation or jealousies of their con- 
querors. The force which, during the 
months of July and August, advanced 
from all quarters into their devoted 
territory, was immeuse, and such as 
demonstrated that, if Napoleon had 
not succeeded in dissolving the allianoa 
by an early victory in the Netherlands, 
the contest, even without the battle of 
Waterloo, would have been hopeless. 
The united armies of Russians and 
Austrians, three hundred and fifty 
thousand strong, under Schwartzen- 
berg and Barclay de Tolly, crossed the 
Rhine in various places from B&le to 
Coblentz, and, pressing rapidly f orward, 
soon occupied the whole eastern pro- 
vinces of France. The Austrians and 
Piedmontese, a hundred thousandmore, 
passed Mont Cenis, or descended the 
Rhone from Geneva to Lyons. The 
Spaniards made their appearance in 
Bdam or Rousillon. The armies of 
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Blucher and Welliogton, now rein- 
forced to two hundred thousand effec- 
tive men, occupied Paris, its environs, 
Kormandy, and Picardy. Eighty thou- 
sand Prussians and Germans, in addi- 
tion, were advancing through the Rhen- 
ish provinces and Belgium. Before the 
allied sovereigns returned to Paris, in 
the middle of July, the French terri- 
tory was occupied by eight hundred 
thousand men, to oppose which no con- 
siderable force remained but the army 
beyond the Loire, which mustered 
sixty-five thousand combatants. Hun- 
ingen made a glorious defence under 
Qeneral Barbanogre ; and Colonel Bu- 
geaud sustained a heroic resistance 
with a single regiment, in Savoy, against 
a whole Austrian division. But these 
isolated deeds of valour had no sensible 
effect in retarding the progress of the 
allied powers. The march of their col- 
umns continued without intermission; 
and the rapid advance of Blucher and 
Wellington to Paris, before the cam- 
paign had well commenced, converted 
it into a mere militaxy promenade and 
pacific occupation. 

23. The breaking up of the Museum 
was an ominous event to the French 
nation, for the neighbouring powers 
had territories as well aa paintings to 
reclaim, spoliation as well as insidt to 
retaliate ; and the spirit of conquest as 
well as revenge loudly demanded the 
cession of many of the most important 
provinces, which had been added by 
the Bourbon princes to the monarchy 
of Clovis. Austria insisted upon get- 
ting back Lorraine and Alsace ; Spain 
put in a claim to the Basque provinces ; 
Prussia alleged that her security would 
be incomplete unless Mayence, Lux- 
embourg, and all the frontier provinces 
of France adjoining her territory, were 
ceded to her; and the King of the 
Netherlands claimed the whole of the 
French foi tresses of the Flemish bar- 
rier. The monarchy of Louis seemed 
on the eve of dissolution ; and so com- 
plete was the prostration of the van- 
quished, that there appeared no power 
capable of preventing it. It was with 
no small difficulty, and more from the 
mutual jealousies of the different powers 
than any other cause, that these natu- 



ral reprisals for French raiiacity were 
prevented trom taking place. The ne- 
gotiation was protracted at Paris till 
late in autumn ; Russia, which had n6- 
thing to gain by the proposed partition, 
took part with France throughout its 
whole continuance ; and the different 
powers, to support their pretensions in 
this debate, maintained their armies, 
who had entered on all sides, on ilie 
French soil ; so that above eight hufv- 
dred thousand foreign troops were quar- 
tered on its inhabitants for several 
months. At length, however, by the 
persevering efforts of Lord Castlereagh, 
31. Nesselrode, and M. Talleyrand, all 
difficulties were adjusted, and the se- 
cond treaty of Paris was concluded in 
November 1816, between France and 
the whole allied powers. 

24. By this treaty, and the relative 
conventions which were signed the 
same day, conditions of a veiy onerous 
kind were imposed upon the restored 
government. The French frontier was 
restored to the state in which it stood 
in 1790, by which means the whole of 
the territory, far from inconsiderable, 
gained by the treaty of 1814, was re- 
simxed by the Allies. In consequence 
of this, France lost the fortresses of 
Landau, Sarre-Louis, PhilippevUle, and 
Marienbuxg, with the adjacent terri- 
tory of each. Versoix, with a small 
district round it, was ceded to the can- 
ton of Geneva; the fortress of Hun- 
ingen was to be demolished ; but the 
little country of the Venaisin, the first 
conquest of the Revolution, was pre- 
served to Franca Seven hundred mil> 
lions of francs (£28,000,000 sterling) 
were to be paid to the allied powers 
for the expenses of the war; in addi- 
tion to which it was stipulated that an 
army of 150,000 men, composed of 
30,000 from each of the great powera 
of England, Russia, Austria, and Prus- 
sia, and the lesser powers of Germany, 
was to occupy, for a period not less 
than three, or more than five years, the 
whole frontier fortresses of France, 
from Cambray to Fort Louis, including 
Valenciennes and Quesnoy, Maubeuge 
and Landrecy ; and this laige force 
was to be maintained entirely at the 
expense of the French government. 
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Besides this» the different powers ob- 
tained indemnities for the spoliations 
inflicted on them by France during the 
Bevolution, which amoimted to the 
enormous sum of seven hundred and 
thirty-five millions of francs more, 
(£29,400,000 sterling). A hundred mil- 
lions of francs were also provided to 
the smaller powers as an indemnity for 
Uie expenses of the war ; so that the 
total sums which France had to pay, 
besides maintaining the army of occu- 
pation, amounted to no less than fif- 
teen hundred and thirty-five millions of 
francs, or £61,400,000 sterling. Truly 
France now underwent the severe but 
just law of retaliation ; she was made 
to feel what she had formerly inflicted 
on Germany, Italy, and Spain. Great 
Britain, in a wortny spirit, surrendered 
the whole sum falling to her out of the 
indemnity for the war, amounting to 
nearly £5,000,000 sterling, to the King 
of the Netherlands, to restore the fa- 
mous barrier against France which 
Joseph XI. had so insanely demolished ; 
and the allied powers unanimously 
gave the highest proof of their sense of 
Wellington being the first of European 
generals, by conferring upon him the 
command of the axmy of occupation. 
The King of the Netherlands created 
him Prince of Waterloo, and declared 
his intention of " perpetuating by that 
title the recollection of my country de- 
livered, and Europe saved." 

25. Two magnificent events followed 
the long occupation of the French terri- 
tory by the sdlied armies, previous to 
the signature of this treaty. The first 
was a review of all the British forces 
in the presence of the whole allied 
powers, which took place in the plain 
of St Denis. The British army before 
this had been greatly strengthened by 
the arrival of Uie troops from Canada, 
great part of them Peninsular veterans, 
and by the recovery of a laige part of 
the wounded who had suffered at Wa- 
terloo ; and it now mustered sixty thou- 
sand red-coats. Never had such an ar- 
ray of native British troops been seen, 
and probably never will such be seen 
again. The soldiers, as if by enchant- 
ment, went through with admirable 
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precision, under the orders of their 
chief, the whole manoeuvres that had 
won the battle of Salamanca. The ra- 
pid advance of Pakenham's division 
athwart the line of Thomi^re's march ; 
the onset of d'Urban's Portuguese 
horse ; the splendid chax^ of Le Mar- 
chant's heavy dragoons, and Anson's 
light cavalry, on Clausel's division ; the 
desperate struggle on the rock of the 
Arapeiles ; the momentaiy success of 
the French in the centre ; and the de- 
cisive attack of Clinton's division, 
which restored the day and won the 
victoiy, were all displayed in mimic war- 
fare, but with ihost imposing efiect, 
\anUt Chap, lxvul § 71]. The pageant 
rivalled in precision, and exceeded in 
magnificence and interest, as well ae 
proud circumstance, the representation 
by Napoleon of the battle of Marengo 
on its memorable field, the year he was 
made emperor, [aiUef Chap, xxxix. § 
37]. The rapidity of the British move- 
ments, the quick fire of their artillery, 
the terrible vehemence of their charge 
with the bayonet, were the subject of 
\miversal admiration, and excited the 
surprise even of the sovereigns and 
generals accustomed from their infancy 
to such pageants. 

26. The other was a great review of 
all the Russian troops that were in 
France, on the plains of Vertus, on 
10th September 1816. This review 
conveyed an awful impression of the 
strength of the Russian empire when 
fairly roused : for a hundred and sixty 
thousand men, including eight- and- 
twenty thousand cavalry, were under 
arms on the field, with five himdred 
and forty pieces of cannon. The day 
was sultry, but clear; and from a 
small hill in the centre of a laz^e plain, 
at a short distance &om Chalons, the 
whole immense lines were visible. The 
eye had scarcely time to comprehend 
so vast a spectacle, when a single g^, 
fired from a height, was the signal 
for three cheers from the troops. 
Even at this distance of time, those 
cheers sound as it were fresh in the 
ears of all who heard them ; their 
sublimity, like the roar of the ocean 
when near, and gradually melting away 
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in the diBtaaee, was altogether OTer- 
powering. A general salnte was then 
giren by a roUing fire along the line 
nom right to left ; the Russians soon 
after broke from their lines into grand 
columns of regiments, and marched 
past the sovereigns in splendid array. 
<'WeU, Charles," said the Duke of 
Wellington to Sir Charles Stewart, 
now Marquess of Londonderry, after 
the review was over, " vou and I never 
saw such a sight before, and never 
shall again : the precision of the move- 
ments of these troops was more like 
the arrangements of atheatre than those 
of such an army ; but still I think my 
little army would move round them in 
any direction, while they were effect^ 
ing a single change." 

27. But the pomp and splendour of 
military display did not alone termi- 
nate the war in France. The muffled 
drum is in prospect The allied 
powers, irritated beyond endurance by 
the treachery and defection of the whole 
French army, and the perfidy with 
which the partisans of Napoleon had 
revolted to his side, insisted peremp- 
torily upon measures of severity being 
adopted by the French government 
The univeraal voice of Europe demand- 
ed that France should be inade to feel 
what she had inflicted on others ; that 
since undeserved lenity had been re- 
ceived only with ingratitude, the stem 
law of retribution should have its 
oourae. A very long list of proscrip- 
tions was at first rendered by the 
European powers ; and it was with the 
utmost difficulty that they were re- 
duced, by the efforts of Talleyrand, 
supported by Lord Castlereagh and 
the Duke of Wellington, to fifty-eight, 
of persons to be banished. But bazush- 
ment was not enough : the fiagrant 
treason of the Hundred Days demand- 
ed the blood of some of the principal 
offenders ; and Ney, Labedoy^re, and 
Lavalette were selected to bear the 
penalty. The first was fixed on as be- 
ing the most flagrant and guilty of the 
notary delinquents ; the second, as 
the first who gave the example of 
treason in the army ; the third, of 
treachery in the civil department of 
government. They were brought to 



trial aocordingly, and all three convict- 
ed, upon the clearest evidence, of hig^ 
treason.* The life of Lavalette was 
saved by the heroic devotion of his 
wife, who visited him in prison, changed 
dresses with her husband, and thus 
enabled him to effect his escape ; but 
Ney and Labedoy^re were both exe- 
cuted, and met their fate with that 
heroic courage which never fails deeply 
to impress mankind. 

28. After the capitulation of Paris, 
Talleyrand and Fouch6 had delivered 
passports to Marshal Ney, who was at 
its date within its walls. They were in 
duplicate, and under a feigned name. 
He left the capital in disguise, and 
went to Lyons, where Count Bubna, the 
Austrian governor, agreed to sign other 
passports for Switzerland, whither 
Fouch^ strongly recommended him to 
retire, at least for a time. He had 
actually reached Nantua, on the road 
to Geneva, and in a few hours would 
have been over the frontier, when, 
seized with a feeling of shame at the 
thought of thus leaving his native 
country with the brand of treason af- 
fixed to his forehead, he resolved to 
remain and brave his fate, whatever it 
might be. He returned accordingly 
to the chateau of Bessonis, which be- 
longed to his family. When there, he 
made no attempt at concealment, pub- 
licly wore his decorations, and on the 
sabre which he constantly had by his 
side was engraved his name. He was 
arrested in an inn of Cantal by M. Lo- 
card, the prefect of the department, 
who had no ordera from government 
to that effect. Brought to Paris, he 
underwent two long examinations be- 
fore M. Decazes, the prefect of police, 
in which he spoke fully of the disaster 
of Waterloo, "vdiich seemed entirely to 
absorb his thoughts. He mentioned 
also his ** fatal day" as he termed the 
18th March, when he signed his pro- 

• Two hours before Napoleon's airival in 
Paris, Lavalette addressed the following cir^ 
enlar to the postoffioe authorities of Franoo: 
* * The Emperor will be at Paris iu two hours, 
possibly sooner. The capital is iu a state of 
the greatest enthnsiasra ; and, whatever may 
be attempted, no civil war will ensue. Vive 
I'Empereur IaZc ConaeUUr d^Etat et DireeUur 
CUndrcUdetPotUs, Comte La VALBTrB."—CAPE- 
rioux, Histoirede la JRatauration, iii. 323. 
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clAmation in IftTOur of Kapoleon. ''I 
had lost my head," said he ; "I wm 
carried away/' 

29. How glad aoeyer the government 
of Franoe might have been to be freed 
from fo embarraasing an afifoir as the 
trial of Marshal Nej, it was impossible, 
i^r he had been taken, to avoid bring- 
ing him to justice. His guilt was self- 
evident ; he admitted it in the most 
explicit terms to M. Decases * Such, 
however, was the gloiy which surround- 
ed the heroic veteran, that it was no 
easy matter to get a court to try him. 
The French government, in the first 
instance, determined on a council of 
war, and the duty fell on Marshal Mon- 
oey, as the senior marshal, to preside 
over it. But he declined the painful 
ta^, for which he was sentenced to 
three months' imprisonment, and de- 
prived of his rank. Jourdan was next 
chosen president ; but the council of 
war, among whom were Masaena, Au- 
gereau, and Mortier, evaded the diffi- 
culty by dflolaring itself incompetent 
to the trial, on the ground of its in- 
volving a charge of high treason, which 
could only be conducted before a cham- 
ber of peers. This second declinature 
irritated the government in the high- 
est degree, who considered it, not with- 
out reason, as the proof of a precon- 
certed conspiracy of the imperial party 
to hold bade, at all hazards, the great- 
est • state criminal from justice. It 
was finally determined to send him to 
the Chamber of Peers, before whom 
he was indicted, on the 21st Novem- 
ber. He was found guilty, after a long 
trial, of high treason, by a majority of 

• " • I liad in truth/ said he. 'kissed the 
king's hand, his mnjesby having presented it 
to me on wishing me a good journey. The 
landing of Buonaparte seemed to me so ex- 
travagant that I spoke of it with indigna- 
tion, and I did make use of that phrase ol 
the iron eagt. During the night of the 13th 
March, I received a proclamation entirely 
drawn up by Buonaparte. / signed U, Be- 
fore reading it to the troops, I communicated 
it to Generals de Bourmont and Lecourbe. 
Ih Bowrawnt thimfiH it wu neeasarjf to joi^ 
JSMonaparte—thtkt the Bourbons had oom- 
mittea such follies that they must be aban- 
doned. It was noon on the 14th that I caused 
that proclamation to be read at Lons-le-Haul- 
nier, but it was already known.' "—Capb- 
riou B, Hiit. dt la RuUmraiion, uL 343. Frod* 
de Net, 80, 81. 



one hundred and fifty- seven to one^ 
and sentenced to death bv a majority 
of one hundred and thirty- nine to 
seventeen. In this there was nothing 
wrong. His guilt was demonstrated 
beyond the possibility of doubt, and a 
fVendh court could pay no regajrd to a 
capitulation signed only by Blucher 
and Wellington. 

80. But &e real difficulty remained 
behind. In the middle of the process, 
the counsel of Marshal Ney betook 
themselves to the twelfth article of the 
capitulation of Paris, which stipulated 
that ** individuals who are at present 
in the capital shall continue to enjoy 
their rights and liberties, without be- 
ing ditquMted or prosecuted in any re- 
spect in regard to the functions which 
they occupy, or may have occupied, or 
to their political conduct or opinions." 
The idea of doing so came from a third 
party ; it had not occurred to any of 
his counsel, able as they were.f Notes 
were addressed to all the foreign am- 
bassadors at Paris, praying their inter- 
position ; and Madame Ney requested 
and obtained an interview with the 
Duke of Wellington on the subjeot-t 
With all a woman's fervour she insisted 

t MU. Berryer and Pupin. 
t The following letter was addressed by 
the Duke of Wellington to Marshal Ney. iu 
answer to a note from Marshal Ney, claim- 
ing exemption from being tried by Louis 
XVIII., in consequence of the 12th article of 
the capitulation of Paris : " I have had the 
honour of receiving the note which you ad- 
dressed to me on tne 18th of November, re- 
lating to the operation of the capitulation 
of Paris on your case. The capitulation of 
Paris of the Sd of July was made between 
the commander-in-chief of the allied British 
and Prussian armies on the one part, and 
the Prince d'Bchmuhl, commander- in-chief 
of the French army, on the other, and re- 
lated exclusively to the military occupation 
of Paris. 

•* The obieot of the 12th article was to iwe- 
vent the adoption of any measures of seve- 
rity, under the military authority of those 
who made it. towards an^ persons in Paris, 
on account of offices which they had filled, 
or their conduct, or their political opinions. 
But it never was intended, and oould not 
be intended, to prevent either the existing 
French government, under whose authority 
theFrench commander-in-chief must have act- 
ed, or any French government which should 
succeed it, from acting in this respect as it 
might deem fit."— Wblungtos to Marshal 
Net. 19th November, 1816 ; Qua wood, voL 
xiL p. e04. 
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on the twelfth article of the capitula- 
tion on behalf of her unhappy hus- 
band; but the Duke replied tnat he 
-was not a member of the government 
of France, and had no title to interfere 
with its functions ; that the capitula- 
tion was purely a military act, intended 
to protect the inhabitants of Paris 
agauist the vengeance of the victorious 
armies : that it was obligatory only on 
the allied sovereigns who had ratified 
it^ but that Louis XVIIL had not done 
so. " My lord/' replied Madame Ney, 
''was not the taking possession of 
Paris by Louis XYIIL, in virtue of the 
capitulation, equivalent to a ratifica- 
tion ? '*— " That is the alEair of the 
King of France/' replied the Duke; 
" apply to him." She did so, and threw 
herself at the monarch's f eet^ but with- 
out effect. 

81. At half-past eleven on the night 
of the 5th December the sentence was 
expected by Marshal Ney. He supped 
calmly, with his usual appetite, smoked 
a cigar, as was his custom, and fell 
asleep. Some hours after, he was wak- 
ened with the intelligence of his con- 
demnation. " I have a melancholy 
duty to dischaige," said M. Comley, 
who brought it to the marshal. — " Do 
your duty," replied he, calmly; "every 
one has his own to dischaige in this 
world." When the preamble was read 
out, which contained an enumera- 
tion of the titles he had won during 
his glorious career, he said hastily — 
" To the point ; what is the use of all 
that? Say simply, Michel Ney, soon 
a little dust ; that is alL" He request- 
ed the assistance of a minister of reli- 
gion, which was granted; and the 
Curi of St Sulpice attended him in 
his last moments. The sentence was 
executed at nine in the following morn- 
ing. Being brought in a carriage to 
the place selected in the gardens of 
the Luxemboux^, near a wall, the mar- 
shal stood erect, with his hat in his 
left hand, and his right on his heart, 
and, facing the soldiers, exclaimed, 
** My comrades, fire on me ! " He fell, 
pierced by ten balls. The place of his 
execution is still to be seen in the gar- 
deDs of the Luxembom^; and few 
spots in Europe will excite more mel- 



ancholy emotions in the mind of the 
traveller. 

82. The death of Ney is a subject 
which the Ki^gliifli historian cannot 
dismiss without painful feelings. His 
guilt was self-evident : and never per- 
haps was the penalty of the law inflict- 
ed upon one for a political offence who 
more richly deserved his fate. But 
the question of difficulty is. Whether 
or not he was protected by the capitu- 
lation of Paris. The clause in that 
treaty has been ahready given, which 
expressly declares that no person should 
be molested for his political opibions 
or conduct during the Hundred Days; 
and it is very difficult to see how this 
clause could be held as not protecting 
Ney, who was within the city at the 
time of the treaty. Wellington and Blu- 
cher concluded the capitulation; their 
sovereigns ratified it : Louis XYIIL 
took benefit from it. He entered Paris 
the very day after the English army, 
and established himself in the Tuil- 
eries, under the protection of their 
guns. How, then, can it be said that 
he, as well as the allied sovereigns, 
were not bound by the treaty, especial- 
ly in so vital and irreparable a matter 
as human life — and that the life of 
such a man as Marshal Ney f It is 
very true, a great example was required; 
true, Ne/s treason was beyond that of 
any other man ; true, the Revolution- 
ists required to be shown that the gov- 
ernment could venture to punish. But 
all that will not justify the breach of 
a capitulation. 

33. The very time when justice re- 
quires to interpose is, when great in- 
terests or state necessity are ui^nt on 
the one hand, and an improtected cri- 
minal exists on the other. To say 
that Louis XVIIL was not bound by 
the capitulation, that it was made by 
the English general without his author- 
ity, and that no foreign officer could 
tie up the hands of an independent 
sovereign, is a quibble unworthy of a 
generous mind, and which it is the duty 
of the historian invariably to condemn. 
Time, the French peers could not pay 
attention to a capitulation signed by 
Wellington and Blucher ; but were 
Louis XYIIL and his ministeis not 
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bound by it, when they entered Paris, 
the day after the Englifih army, with- 
out firing a shot, in virtue of its pro- 
vifiions? It is impossible for a sove- 
reign power, any more than for a pri- 
vate individual, to approbate and re- 
probate, as lawyers say, the same deed ; 
to take benefit by it so far as it ad- 
vances their interests, and discard it so 
far as it ties up their hands. This was 
what Nelson said at Naples, and what 
Schwartzenberg said at Dresden ; and 
subsequent times have unanimously 
condemned the violation of these two 
capitulations. Banished from France, 
with his double treason affixed to his 
forehead, Key's character was irre- 
coverably withered ; but to the end of 
the world his guilt will be forgotten 
in the tragic interest and noble heroism 
of his death. 

84. These observations apply to the 
French government, and the part which 
it took in this melancholy transaction. 
But Great Britain was also more re- 
motely implicated in it ; and to the 
Duke of Wellington, as the commander 
of the army of occupation, possessed 
of great influence with the French 
government, and actually at the mo- 
ment at Paris, a certain share of the 
responsibility undoubtedly attaches. 
He was bound in honour, it is said by 
the imperial party, to have interfered 
to vindicate his own capitulation ; and, 
situated as the King of France was, 
just restored by his arms, and support- 
ed by his troops, his interposition 
could not have failed to prove success- 
ful The friends of the Duke answer 
that the capitulation was entirely a 
military convention, and as such re- 
ligiously observed by him ; that it gave 
Imn no title to interfere with the acts 
of the French government, an inde- 
pendent power ; and that, pkced at the 
head of the European army by the 
unanimous appointment of its sove- 
reigns, it was impossible for him to 
take any public step in a matter of this 
description, contraxy to the united 
voice of the diplomatic body in Paris, 
which was strongly pronounced against 
Marshal Ney. In private, it is added, 
and there is reason to believe it is true, 
he made the greatest exertions to save 



him ; but, from the exasperated state 
of the Royalist party in the French 
cabinet, without success. 

85. It is evident, from this state- 
ment of the question, that what is 
charged against the Duke of Welling- 
ton is a fault of omission, not commis- 
sion; not what he did, but what he 
left undone. Opinion will probably 
for ever remain divided upon this 
point, according as men incline to the 
strict observance of military duty, or 
to those warmer feelings which prompt, 
in whatever rank, and at whatever 
hazard, to the generous side. Probably 
time may show that the statement 
made as to the private intercession is 
well founded. But if it shoxQd not do 
so, still, while history may lament that 
the opportunity of doing a generous 
deed was lost, it must do justice to the 
motives on which it was abstained 
from. It has been, from first to last, 
a ruling principle of the Duke of Wel- 
lington's conduct to confine himself to 
his own department, and avoid all in- 
terference with the duties or actions 
of other men or authorities. Obedi- 
ence and fidelity to government, even 
when he deems it wrong, has ever been 
with him the first of obligations ; and it 
has been founded, not on any desire of 
individual elevation, but on a strong 
sense of military and patriotic duty. 
No doubt can exist that it was this 
feeling which made Wellington abstain 
from any public interposition in favour 
of Marshal Ney, for never was there a 
conqueror whose whole career was so 
distinguished by moderation and cle- 
mency in the use of victory. 

36. Another of the paladins of the 
French empire perished shortly before, 
under circumstances to which the most 
fastidious sense of justice can take no 
exception. Tormented with the thirst 
for power, and the desire to regain 
his dominions, Murat was foolha^y 
enough to make a descent on the coast 
of Naples with a f e^ followers, in or- 
der to excite a revolt among his for- 
mer subjects against the Bourbon gov- 
ernment. It entirely failed, and he 
was made prisoner on the beach, with- 
in a few minutes after he landed. He 
was tried by a military commission, un- 
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der a law which he himdelf had in- 
troduced, Gondemnedy and executed. 
Kone could deny the justice, however 
much they might lament the tragic 
issue of his fate. So ignorant was ne 
of the real state of the public mind 
regarding him, and so much deluded 
by the extraordinaiy confidence he had 
in his good fortune, that on the even- 
ing before his execution, he was speak* 
ingof negotiating as an independent 
power with the King of the Two 
Sicilies ; and said, " I shall only pre- 
serve my kingdom of Naples, and my 
cousin will gain that of Sicily." When 
informed that sentence of death had 
been pronounced against him, he for a 
moment lost his firmness, and burst 
into tears. The religious assistance, 
however, which he received from the 
Canon Masdea, soon induced him to 
submit with resignation to his fate. 
On the following morning, the 18th 
October, after having written an afifec- 
tlonate letter to his wife, he was 
brought into a hall of the castle of 
Pizzo for execution, where twelve 
grenadiers were drawn up. He would 
not permit his eyes to be bandaged, 
but himself gave the word of com- 
mand, saying, *' Spare the &kce : straight 
to the heart V* a singular ins&nce of 
the " ruling passion strong in death." 
With these words he fell dead, still 
holding in his hands the miniatures of 
his wife and children with which he 
went to death. He was privately 
buried in the church of Pizzo. How- 
ever humanity may mourn his doom, 
reason, must admit its justice ; for he 
suffered the penalty which seven years 
before, in the square of Madrid, he had 
infiicted on so many noble patriots, 
striving to rescue their country from 
foreign thraldom, by a law which he 
himself had introduced to protect his 
ill-gotten throne, and in attempting to 
regain, that very royalty which he 
sacrificed these noble men to attain.* 
[AnU, Chap. lii. § 67]. 

87. These alternate scenes of tri- 
umph and moiuning — of exultation to 

* '* — Infelix imbuit auctor opus. 
Justus uterque fait : neque enim lex sequior 

uUa 
Quam necis artifices arte perire suA.** 



their enemies, and humiliation to them- 
selves — ^were little calculated to con- 
firm the Bourbon family in their pos- 
session of the throne of France, or 
smooth down the difficulties with which 
the Restoration was attended. In 
truth, these difficulties had now be- 
come such, that it was beyond the 
power of the greatest human ability 
to surmount them; and probably no 
efibrts of wisdom would have given 
the restored family a durable tenure of 
the throne. " The house of Bourbon," 
it has been eloquently and truly said, 
** was placed in Paris, at the Restora- 
tion, as a trophy of the European con- 
federation. The return of the ancient 
princes was inseparably associated in 
the public mind with the cession of 
extensive provinces — ^with the payment 
of an immense tribute — ^with tiie oc- 
cupation of the kingdom by hostile 
armies-— rwith the emptiness of those 
niches in which the gods of Athens 
and Rome had been the objects of a 
new idolatry — ^with the nakedness of 
those walls on which the Transfigura- 
tion had shone with light as glorious 
as that which overhung Mount Tabor. 
They came back to a land in whioh 
they could recognise nothing. The 
seven sleepers of the legend, who closed 
their eyes when the Pagans were perse- 
cuting the Christians, and woke when 
the Christians were persecuting the 
Pagans, did not find themselves in a 
world more completely new to thencL 
Twenty years had done the work of 
twenty generations. Events had come 
thick — ^men had lived fast. The old 
institutions and the old feelings had 
been torn up by the roots. There was 
a new church founded and endowed 
by the usurper ; a new nobility, whose 
titles were taken from the fields of 
battle disastrous to the ancient line ; 
a new chivalry, whose crosses had been 
won by exploits which seemed likely 
to make the banishment of the enu- 
grants perpetual ; a new code was ad- 
ministered by a new magistracy ; a new 
body of proprietors held the soil by a 
new tenure; the most ancient local 
distinctions had been effaced ; the most 
fftTnilift r names had become obsolete^ 
Tliere was no longer a Kormandy, a 
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Brittanyi or a Otiieime. The France of 
Louis XYI. had paflsed away as com- 

f lately as one of the preadamite worlds, 
ts fossil remains might now and then 
excite curiosity ; but it was as impos- 
sible to put life into the old institu- 
tions as to aninmte the skeletons which 
are imbedded in the depths of primeyal 
strata. The revolution in &e laws 
and in the form of govemm^at was 
but an outward sign of that mighty 
revolution which had taken place in the 
minds and hearts of men, and which 
affected every transaction and feeling 
of life. It was as absurd to think that 
France could again be placed under the 
feudal system, as that our globe could 
be overrun by mammoths. The French 
whom the emigrant prince retiuned to 
govern, were no more like the French 
of his youth, than the French of his 
youth were like the French of the 
Jacqueria He might substitute the 
white flag for the tricolor — he might 
efface the initials of the Emperor — 
but he could not turn his eyes without 
seeing some object which reminded 
him he was a stranger in the palace of 
his fathers. 

88. In addition to these difficulties, 
which attached to the government of 
the Restoration from the very outset, 
and which would have existed although 
ITapoleon had never returned from 
Elba, and the disaster of Waterloo had 
never been incurred, there were other 
embarrassments of a peculiar kind 
which arose from that disaster itself, 
and never, in general feeling, could be 
separated from it. More passionately 
desirous than any people in Europe of 
military glory, the French never could 
be brought to separate, in their views 
of it, the Restoration from the humi- 
liations, which had preceded or ac- 
companied it. By an illusion not un- 
natural, though perfectly unjust, they 
associated Napoleon, who had brought 
on all the disasters, with the days of 
their gloiy, and Louis, though he had 
come only to stay the uplifted hand of 
conquest, with tnose of their mourn- 
ing. Had the great conqueror remain- 
ed on the throne, and the payment of 
the tribute, the evacuation of the for- 
tresses, the occupation of the territory. 



taken placQ wider his govenunent, the 
lustre of the triumphs of the earlier 
parts of his reign would have been 
dimmed, perhaps extinguished, by the 
mortifioatioas of its dose ; for it is by 
the last impressions that the perma- 
nent opinion of mankind is always 
formed. But, fortunately for his fame 
— unfortunately for the Bourbons— 
the course of events caused nearly all 
the elory to be won under the guidance 
of the former, and all the humiliation 
to be experienoed under the sway of 
the latter. Hence the difficulties of 
their government, their unpopularity, 
their f aU. Coincidence in point of time 
is invariably considered by the great 
body of mankind as indicative of cause 
and effect. It belongs to a few only to 
perceive that, in the political world, 
seeds sown generally do not produce 
their destined fruits during the life- 
time of those who planted them : it 
waa from Mount Sinai alone that it was 
announced that Qod will visit the sins 
of the fathws upon the children to the 
third and fourth generation. 

39. France prospered to an extraor- 
dinary and unprecedented degree dur- 
ing the fifteen years which followed 
the battle of Waterloo, under the mild 
and pacific rule of the Bourbons. With- 
out any remarkable ability on the paxt 
of the administrations which during 
that period were called to the head of 
affiurs — of which those of the Duke de 
Richelieu, M. Villete, and M. Marti- 
gnac were the most remarkable — ^the 
simple cessation from war, the termi- 
nation of revolution, the establishment 
of a regular government, brought un- 
heard-of prosperity to all the indus- 
trious classes. The tranquillity and 
rest of that brief period almost con- 
cealed the effects, so far as material 
resources are concerned, as in the ris- 
ing generation they well-nigh obliter- 
ated the recollection, of the disasters 
which had preceded it. From 1803 to 
1815, a sum equal to £240,000,000 ster- 
ling had been expended by Frsmce from 
its own resources on foreign wars, be- 
sides a much larger amount extradited 
by militaiy execution from conquered 
states. £60,000,000 sterling had been 
I lost to its inhabitants by &e two in- 
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Tuioiis of 1814 and 1816, and above 
£60,000,000 had been paid as the con- 
tribution for the last peace. From 
1793 to 1815, a million and a half of 
its people had perished in mr, besidee 
half a million who were in captivity in 
foreign statea at its dose. The com- 
merce of France was rained ; its capi- 
tal, in all but a few wealthy bankers, 
well-nigh gone ; and its navy reduced 
from eighty-three to thirty-five shipe 
of the Ime. 

40. Tet, such was the efiTect of peace 
and repose, that in the next fifteen 
years not only were aU these losses 
repaired, but the industrious classes 
had attained an unparalleled degree of 
comfort and prosperity. In 1827, the 
population had increased two millions 
and a half above what it had been in 
1815 ; and yet, such had been the 
simultaneous growth of productive in- 
dustry, that the common complaint 
was liiat subsistence was too abundant. 
Commerce and manufactures in eveiy 
branch had revived, and made unpre- 
cedented progress ; the revenue de- 
rived from the land taxes had greatly 
increased, exports had advanced forty 
per cent, and imports had more than 
doubled* But all this was as nothing 
while Mordecai the Jew sat at the 
king's gate. The white flag floated 
over the Tuileries, the recollection of 



Waterioo "weighed upon the people. 
The Restoration gave them prosperity, 
tranquillity, libeity, unknown alike dur- 
ing the Revolution and the Empire, but 
it did not give them glory ; it did not 
eflace the recollection of former defeat: 
and thence its faXL Other caused of 
lesser moment may have contributed, 
but this was the principal one, and 
without any other would have pro- 
duced the same result. It Augendoxed 
such a feeling of discontent and sore- 
ness amoDg the people, as made them 
ungovernable save by force. The Po- 
lignac ministry were driven to the lat- 
ter alternative, but they set about it 
without either foresight or ability. 
They were at once ra^ and improvi- 
dent, headstrong and inconsiderate; 
and the overthrow of the elder branch 
of the Bourbons was the consequence. 
41. Louis XVIIL, who was called to 
the onerous duty of governing France 
during the ten years of discontent and 
mortification which followed the Re- 
storation, was a sovereign in many re- 
spects well adapted for the difficult 
duties he was called on to perfonxL 
He was not the man who Mr Burke 
said could alone close the gulf of the 
Revolution ; possibly, if he had been 
so, his descendants might still have 
been on the throne. Most certainly 
he could not be ten hours a-day on 



^ TaUe showing the exports and imports of France in the under-mentioned yean :• 

iMMWn. 



1787 651,051,100 or £22,000,000 nearly. 440,124,200 or £17,300,000 

1788 617,073.800 — 20,700,000 405,761,000 — 18,(>00,000 

1789 679,689,000 — 23,100,000 440,976,000 — 17,000,000 



1808 320,118,895— 12,850,000 

1809 288.495,200 — 11,340.000 

1810 339,140,300 — 13,200,000 

1816 199,407,601 — 8,000,000 

1816 242,698,753 — 16.300,000 

1817 332,374,523— 18,200,000 

1828 463,769,387— 18,120,000 

1829 483,363,139 — 19,280,000 

1830 489,242,686 — 19,600,000 



331,390,832— 13.800,000 

332,312,200 — 13,400,000 

365,647,200 — 14,400,000 

422,147,776 — 17,000,000 nearly. 

647,706,317 — 31,700,000 

464,649,389 — 32,220,000 

611,316,998- 30,410,000 

604,247,629 — 30.200,000 

452,901,341 — 18,100,000 



1834 608,938,048— 80,130,000 609,992,877- 30,360,000 

1836 630,270,563 — 31,000,000 677,413,633 — 33,900,000 

1836 664,891,363— 32,400,000 628,957,480— 35.380.000 

—Stat de la France (Commerce Bxterieure,) pp. 8, 9. 
Thns, In 1836, fifty years after the Revolution had begun, the imports of France had not come 
to equal what they had been in 1789, though the population during the same period had advanced 
from 35,400,000 to 33,640,000.— See Stat, de la France (Papulation), pp. 165, 199. 
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horseback, vthich that great statefiman 
deemed essential to the task. Though 
only sixty years, when he returned in 
the train of Wellington and Blucher, 
he already suffered all the infirmities 
of age, from his hereditary complaints 
and unwieldy figure. But he possessed 
in a remarkable degree the qualities 
requisite to preserve from shipwreck a 
weak and unpopular goTemment, in a 
nation whose warlike propensities, for 
the time at least, had been damped or 
worn out He understood his time; 
he was a man of the age. Had he not 
been so, he neyer would have died 
King of France. He had no great 
natural talents, and little genius. But 
he possessed in a very high d^g^ree the 
power of observation, and the capacity 
of taking lessons from what was pass- 
ing around him. He had great know- 
ledge, especially in modem history and 
the course of recent events, and a rare 
faculty of deducing from them their just 
conclusions. He had not lived twenty 
years on the bounty of strangers in vain. 
Surrounded,whenrestored to the throne, 
by the prejudices and passions of the re- 
stored nobility, most of whom, in Napo- 
leon's words, '<had learned nothing, for- 
got nothing," he, almost alone, coolly 
surveyed the realities of hia situa- 
tion, and succeeded in avoiding those 
shoals which were likely to prove fatal 
to his newly-acquired power. Amidst 
the rest and obecuri^ of peace, he 
repaired the losses incurred during the 
whirl and glories of war. He restored 
the finances, recruited the army, almost 
re-established the navy. He enabled 
France, after all the contributions had 
been paid, to fit out the expedition 
which in 1823 marched in triumph to 
Cadiz, and efiected a cotinter-revolu- 
tion in Spain. He was no common 
man who in such circumstances could 
accomplish such a task. 

42. He had, however, some qualities 
which, though not of themselves ma- 
terial as a set-off to these valuable dis- 
positions, were, for the time at least, 
calculated to render men insensible to 
them. His mind was set on little things 
as well as great ; he had a remarkable 
felicity in the turning of expressions, 
which sometimes led him into faults. 



He prided himself as much on oompli- 
mentary notes addressed to ladies, as 
on the charter by which he hoped to 
dose the convulsions of the Revolution. 
Unfortunately too many of these exist, 
to prove how much he was addicted 
to this contemptible trifling, under cir- 
cumstances when his age and infirmi- 
ties rendered it ridiculous. Like most 
of the princes of his family, he was 
much addicted to the pleasures of the 
table ; and, though comparatively tem- 
perate in wine, the extraordinary quan- 
tity which he had come to eat induced 
an excessive corpulancy, which both 
impeded his bodily activity, and dimin- 
ished the respect with which he would 
otherwise have been regarded. Ego- 
tistical, and without keen feelings, he 
desu^ed tranquillity above everything, 
and would never take a resolution 
which endangered it. Without being 
cruel, he was not humane ; he had no- 
thing grand or generous in his disposi- 
tion. Like many of his ancestors, he 
was addicted to favourites ; of whom 
M. de Blacas and M. Decazes among 
men, and Madame de Balbi and Ma- 
dame du Cayla among women, were 
the most remarkable. He was not 
revengeful, but subject to occasional, 
though transient, fits of violent passion. 
Yet did these peculiarities, which for 
the time, and to those who were per- 
sonally acquainted with him, were so 
injurious to his infiuence, spring in 
some d^^ree from dispositions of an 
amiable kind, and whidi in a remark- 
able manner fitted him for the difficult 
task of ruling France after the Revolu- 
tion. He had one admirable quality — 
he knew how to forgive. Patient and 
courteous, he listened attentively to 
every representation made to him : in- 
dulgent and generous, he remembered 
faults only to overlook them. It was 
his bonhomie and kindness of heart 
which induced his frailties as well as 
his virtues. Prudent and observant, his 
reign was remarkable rather for the 
skill with which danger was avoided, 
than for the ability with which good 
was induced. But perhaps no qualities 
could have been so valuable as these 
in the circumstances in which he was 
placed. More brilliant ones would pro- 
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bobly h«r« led him into faasardi which 
mi^t hftYe proved fatal to his power, 
as they afterwards did to that of his 
bold, but inoonsiderate, ill-judging suo- 
ceesor. Histoxy must record of him, 
with gratitude, that though he had 
suffered much from his subjects^ he 
gave way, when restored to power, 
neither to hatred nor revenge; that^ 
bereaved as he had been of all, he 
abolished the confiscation of estates; 
that, having the means of reascending 
the throne without conditions, he vol* 
untarily imposed on himself the re> 
straintsof a constitutional monarchy, 
and gave France, in the train of un- 
precedented misfortunes, what it had 
sought in vain in the blood of the Re- 
volution and the glories of the Empira 
43. The man who mainly contributed 
in France itself to the second Bestorap 
tion was Fouch^ ; and the history of 
the Revolution would be imperfect, its 
chief moral untold, if it did not por- 
tray him wielding its destinies in its 
last stages. Revolutions are made by 
the great and the bold ; the selfish and 
the astute profit by them. " In such 
convulsions/' says Chateaubriand, *^ the 
talent which stands on either side in 
the front rank is soon crushed; that 
which follows alone obtains their direc- 
tion. It obtains the ascendancy when, 
having exhausted their energies, the 
generous and brave have no longer the 
support of the masses, or the energy 
of early fervour. But this species of 
talent belongs only to those whose 
head is more powerful than their heart ; 
who conceal themselves for a season in 
crime in order finally to obtain posses- 
sion of power." Never was the truth 
of these words more clearly evinced 
than in the career of this remarkable 
man. The great and the good, the 
aspiring and the generous, the brave 
and the victorious, who have succes- 
sively appeared in the course of the 
Revolution, had all perished from its 
effects. A premature death alone had 
preserved Mirabeau from the disgrace 
of a fall; Yergniaud and Brissot, Ro- 
land and Camille Desmoulins, Danton 
find Robespierre, had all be^i executed; 
Ney was about to suffer the deatii of a 
traitor; Kapoleon, conquered and dis- 



orowiiedf wss a prisoner in the hands 
of his enemies. Two only of the vete- 
rans of the Revolutimi were still erect, 
and had increased in power and im- 
portance with every change that had 
occurred. These were TaUeyrand and 
Fouch^; not the least able, pearhaps 
the most astute, certainly the most 
selfish, of all the characters which it 
produced. To the former, who was 
the lees depraved of the two, the merit 
of the Restoration in 1814, to the lat- 
ter that of 1815, chiefly belongs. I*ro- 
vidence had consigned the ultimate 
direction of the convulsion to the one 
who had proved himself the basest of 
its supportera 

44. Fouch^'s early biography has been 
abready given, [ante, Chap. xin. § 96, 
note] ; but his character could not be 
appreciated till the multiplied changes 
of his extraordinary life had been re- 
counted* So numerous had they been, 
that one would be tempted to apply to 
him the line of Virgil : — 

"Qtiomodo tencam mutantem Protea vul- 
tum?"* 

were it not that, in one respect, he 
was throughout perfectiy c<Mi8istent 
He had one polar star which ever 
guided his course, and that was seLfish- 
neae. Though deeply steeped in the 
horrors of the Revolution — a regicide, 
and stained, like Collot d'Herbois, with 
the worst atrocities of the executions 
at Lyons, [ante, Chapw ziil § 96-99>— 
he does not appear from his subsequent 
conduct to have had any remarkable 
thirst for blood for its own sake. He 
was only utterly indifferent to it, when 
required for the purposes of popularity, 
or likely to conduce to those of anaH&r 
tion. He carefully watched the signs 
of the times, and invariably, in eveiy 
instance, fell in with the passions, or 
coincided with the policy of the ruling 
power, whether republican or mon- 
archical, in the state. With equal 
readiness he presided over the demoli- 
tion of noble edifices, or the shedding 
of torrents of innocent blood on the 
banks of the Rhone, and advocated in 
the council of state of Napoleon, when 

• "HowcanleatcbProteus'sever-dianfl^ 
ingviMge?" 
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the roaotioQ had set in, a retarn to 

more humane measureau He made no 

attempt to raBoue from the honon of 

tnoiBportation to Ouiana, a hundred 

and thirtj of hia Jaoohia » \iates, 

whom he knew to be kir of the 

ocmBpiraoy againat* ^"^ ^vn laid to 

their ohugi^Jiir' deeply stained 

with othei^il^ ^ Hie betrayed luc- 

fovmment by whom 

he '9f^ .«ed. Kapoleon eaid to him 

^uncil of state in 1809, on die- 

ig his intrigue with Austria and 

>|g1and, *< that his head should &U on 

Ae scaffold :" but yet he sorriyed the 

]^peror^s ruin ; and after playing the 

f double traitor with him and the Bour- 

bcms, before the orisis of Waterloo, he 
was mainly instrumMital in driving him 
into exile and captivity at the dose of 
•the Hundred Days. 

45. The secret of this extraordinary 
ascendancy of Fouoh^ for so l<Hig a 

I period, and of his succeeding lUti- 

mately in obtaining ^e direction of 
affiurs, when all o&era who had at^ 
tempted it had perished, is to be found 
in we unparalleled knowledge which 
he had acquired of the selfish and 
wicked in the state. He had belonged 
to so many parties, had been leagued 
with so many depraved men, had been 
privy to so many plots, and accessary 
to so much iniquity, that he knew more 
than any man in France of its most 
desperate characters. It was the ex- 
tent of this knowledge which recom- 
mended him to the First Consul as 
minister of police, and it was the 
same qualification which rendered him, 
in eveiy important crisis which sub- 
sequendy occiured, indispensable to 
whatever government rose to the head 
■of affiurs. All distrusted, all hated, 
yet nearly all employed him. When 
Napoleon set out for Waterloo, he 
showed by the language he used that 
he was prepared for the double part 
Fouch^ designed to play ; but he left 
him vested with the idmost uticon- 

1 trolled direction of internal afiairs. 

When the Duke of Wellington ap- 
proached Paris with his victorious 
army, after the contest was decided 
in the field, the first thing he did 
was to enter into communication with 



Fouch^. Both these great leaden were 
perfectly aware of the treacherous char* 
acter of the man with whom they were 
dealing; but still they could not dis- 
pense with his services, in the state 
mto which society had sunk in the 
dose of the Revolution. His great art 
oonsisted in the sagacity with which 
he discerned, in the complicated maae 
of events, which party was likely to 
prove victorious, and the dexteri^ 
with which he rendered himself so 
useful to its leaders, that they were 
in a manner compelled to take him 
into their employment True, lus reign 
after the second Restoration was not of 
long duration : in a few months he 
was supplanted by the Duke de Riche- 
lieu, and never again was restored to 
influenca But that was not because 
the Revolution of its own free will had 
chosen another leader, but because its 
faculty of self-direction was gone, and 
a government had, by force of arms, 
been imposed on it by the European 
powers. The last phase of the great 
convulsion, when under its own direo- 
tlon, be it ever remembered, exhibited 
all the patriotic leaders destroyed, 
France conquered. Napoleon in cap- 
tivity, and FoncHJfi in possession oi 
the whole power which the nation 
could bestow. 

46. It would require volumes to por- 
tray the whole effects of the French 
Revolution, and the wars arising out of 
it, on the moral, social, and political 
state of France and the adjoining na- 
tions. The time has not yet come 
when they can be designated with per- 
fect certainty of this designation of 
them being free from error. The ul- 
timate effects of all great changes in 
human affairs do not appear for a con- 
siderable time after they occur ; and 
it is from mistaking the first conse- 
quences for the last results, that not 
the least errors in the deductions from 
history have arisen. Some of the ef- 
fects are evident on the mere surface 
of afiairs. The power of Russia had 
been immensely increased during the 
struggle. A dsuigerous supremacy had 
been given to the northern nations in 
the arbitrament of the affairs of £u- 
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rope : the Cossacks had learnt the road 
to Paris ; the Germans had come again, 
as in the days of Csesar, in multitudes 
to cross the Rhine. Poland had dis- 
appeared from among the nations; 
Pitissia had risen from a second to a 
first-rate power, and contained within 
itself the elements of more rapid in- 
crease than any state in Europe. Spain 
and Portugal, exhausted, and not re- 
generated, by a terrific contest which 
had consumed their vitals without re- 
storing their spirit, had sunk into a 
state of political nullity. France in 
point of territory was equal, and in a 
few years waa superior in population, 
to what she had been before the Revo- 
lution broke out. But her relative 
strength had declined, as she had not 
advanced in proportion to the adjoin- 
ing states ; and the double capture of 
Paris and dreadful defeats of her ar- 
mies had seriously impaired her in- 
fluence. Austria had survived all her 
disasters, and received a great acces- 
sion of territory and influence as the 
reward of her perseverance in the cause. 
England had emerged great,, glorious, 
and unconquered from the strife. Alone 
of aU the great kingdoms of Europe, 
her capital had never seen the fires of 
an enemy's camp. Her colonial em- 
pire was quadrupled, and now encircled 
the earth. Her revenue had rben from 
£16,000,000 annuaUy to £72,000,000. 
Her commerce had tripled, her re- 
sources doubled, compared with what 
they had been at the commencement of 
the war. * Her navy had acquired the 
undisputed command of the seas. But 
she lutd a debt of eight hundred mil- 
lions depressing the eneigies of her in- 
habitants, and the seeds of more than 
one serious, perhaps mortal, distemper 
implanted in her bosom. But it was 
in France that the effects of the con- 
vulsion were most conspicuous ; and of 
these, three are so prominent and im- 
portant as to throw aU the others into 
the shade. 

47. The first of these was the total 
confiscation of the property of the 
church, and the conversion of the 
ecclesiastical members, from a power- 
ful body maintained on its own estates, 
to a needy set of salaried functionaries 



paid by the state, and occupying a very 
subordinate place in its establishment. 
It has been aheady mentioned, l^t 
the property of the church was esti- 
mate, when it was confiscated by the 
Constituent Assembly, at 2,000,000,000 
fr. (£80,000,000), and that its annual re- 
venue was somewhat under 75,000,000 
fr. (£8,000,000) a-year, [ante. Chap. vi. 
§ 22] ; but when the Restoration took 
place, a very different state of things had 
ensued. Under the Consulate, the sums 
paid to the whole clergy of France only 
amounted to 12,000,000 fr. (£480,000) 
a-year; and with all Napoleon's anx- 
iety to augment that part of the na- 
tional establishment, it had reached 
only 18,000,000 fr. (£720,000) annual- 
ly at the Restoration. The Constitu- 
ent Assembly had estimated the num- 
ber of parochial clergy necessary for 
France at forty-eight thousand, and the 
annual cost of the religious establish- 
ment at 65,000,000 fr. (£2,600,000); 
but in 1832, with a population aug- 
mented by six miUions, there were 
only thirty-six thousand parish priests, 
the cost of whose maintenance was 
annually 83,816,000 fr. (£1,650,000), 
yielding only on an average 900 fr., 
or £36, annually to each incumbent. 
In the same year the cost of the army 
was 389,000,000 fr., or £13,660,000. 
Nor were the dignified clergy in a dif- 
ferent situation, as to worldly advan- 
tages, from the parish priests. Few of 
the bishops now have more than £300 
or £400 a-year ; and the Archbishop of 
Paris himself, the highest ecclesiastical 
functionary in France, enjoys an in- 
come of only £640, — ^less than a respect- 
able rector of a country parish in Eng- 
England. 

48. In such a state of matters, there 
can be no doubt that the French clergy 
are in no danger of falling into the 
vices or frailties which impaired the 
credit and lessened the usefulness of 
the Established Church of France an- 
terior to the Revolution. There is no 
risk of pampered prelates dazzling the 
crowd by their trains of liveried ser- 
vants, or dubious abb^s scandalising 
society by their ill-disguised vices. But 
is there no danger of evils stUl greater 
arising on the other side ? How is talent 
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to be attiacted to an establiahment 
where the great body of the funotion- 
ariee receive less tbaa the. -wages of a 
family butler or parish schoolmaster, 
and the very highest has hardly the 
emoluments of a well-employed viUage 
attorney ? How is its respectability 
even to be maintained, in the midat 
of a luxuiiouB and selfish generation, 
which considers wealth as the chief 
passport to worldly distinotion f Is it 
likely that persons of sense and in- 
formation will attach any weight to the 
instructions, or even attend die religi- 
ous services, of men not elevated in 
point of station and education above 
their menial servants ? And if they 
continue openly irreligious, or luke- 
warm in the support of Christianity, is 
there a hope that the public moraJs 
can be preserved in any other way f 
This result, accordingly, has already 
ensued in France. The rural popula- 
tion is, for the most pert^ incUned to 
devotion, and attached to their parish 
priests, taken from their own class, and 
with whom they live on terms of fami- 
liarity. The female part of the old 
nobility are religious, for to be so is a 
mark of ancient descent : it is &shion- 
able among them, because it distin- 
guishes them from the free-thinking 
crowd who have been elevated by the 
Revolution. A few eminent meA — 
such as Chateaubriand, Ouirot, Ville- 
main, Am^d^e Thierry — ^have brought 
to the defence of the ancient faith 
genius of the highest, philosophy of 
the most exalted kind. But the great 
mass of the educated citizens in towns, 
and especially in Paris, are either open- 
ly infidel, or utterly indifferent to reli- 
gion, as a troublesome restraint on their 
passions. This appears in the most 
decisive manner from the licentious 
style of the dramas and romances 
which have attained, and still enjoy, 
the highest popularity. It is that body, 
however, which now rules the state, 
and will ultimately obtain the general 
direction of its opinions. Neither 
rural peasants, nor women of fashion, 
can long withstand the influence of 
the cultivated and inteUectualmen of 
a nation. 
49. The second circumstance of pai^ 



amount importance which distinguishes 
France since the Revolution, is the iJ- 
most total destruction of thearistocracy 
of rank and landed property, and the 
concentration evenofcommemal wealth 
in comparatively few hands. That this 
is the case is universally known, and 
has been abundantly shown in various 
parts of this work ; but few are aware 
of the extraordinary and almost in- 
credible extent to which the devastar 
tion has gone. It is sufficient to ob- 
serve, thwef ore, that when France had 
regained a tranquil and prosperous 
state under the Restoration, by the 
cessation of the scourge of foreign wars, 
the annihilation of considerable for* 
tunes, both in land and money, had 
been so complete, that out of 10,414,000 ' 
properties taxed in France, only 17,745 
were rated at an assessment of one 
thousand francs and upwards (£40) 
annually, while 7,897,110 were rated 
at a tax below 21 francs, <16b. lOd.) 
The Duke de Qaeta, Kapoleon's finance 
minister, whose authority is uncon- 
tested on these points, states a tax of 
171,579,000 francs (£6,860,000) as cor- 
responding to a revenue in the persons 
taxed of 1,828,567,000 fr. (£52,940,000 
— ^indicating that on an average, and 
taking into view the inequalities of the 
cadastre, which in some departments 
render the tax a fifth, in others only a 
thirteenth of the proprietor's income, 
the direct tax is about thirteen per cent^ 
In 1815 there were, therefore, on this 
authority, only 17,745 persons in France, 
whose income from real property of 
every description reached 9000 francs, 
or £360 a-year ; a fact, in a country of 
such extent and resources, which would 
be incredible, if not stated on such in- 
disputable authority. Nay, there is 
reason to believe that the eowtribuJ^n 
fonaJhtt is on average twenty per cent 
over the whole kingdom of the net re- 
venue of proprietors ; in which case, 
the persons enjoying 5000 francs, or 
£200, a-year in France from real pro- 
perty, would be only 17,745 I The 
great families which have survived the 
Revolution, and preserved their pro- 
perties entire, are very few in number ; 
and so rapid is the division of estates, 
both in land and money, by the present 
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kw of 8aoo0siion in Fruioo, that the 
lortoneB made dtaiag the ooBvukion 
are rapidly melting awaj. The eonae- 
qnenoe ia, that though there ia a Cham- 
ber of Peas inTeatod with important 
legislative and judicial powera» it ia for 
the most part destitute of realised pro- 
perty; its members hold tibeir seats in 
it for life only, and on the appointment 
of the crown ; and nine-tenths of them 
are indebted to its pensions or appoint* 
ments for the means of maintaining 
even the moderateestablishments which 
they are able to uphold. 

50. It is impossible to overestimate 
the effects of such a state of matters in 
a monarchy erected on the foundation, 
if not with the materials, of the feudal 
institutions. Whether society can ex- 
ist in another form, and a lasting se- 
curity be afforded to freedom without 
the element of a body of considentble 
proprietors existing in the country, 
cannot yet be affirmed with certain^' 
from the experience of mankind. It 
can only be said that there is no ea^ 
ample of its having continued for any 
length of time without such a coun- 
terpoise in society, in any opulent and 
hi^y-civilised state ; and Uiat all the 
institutions of modem Europe have 
been founded upon a distribution of 
property and vesting of influence pre- 
cisely the reverse. A powerful sove- 
reign ; influence depending on employ- 
ment ; all office flowing from the crown ; 
the land divided among the peasants ; 
and the monarch, by the weight of 
direct taxation, the real landholder of 
the whole territory, — ^these are the in- 
stitutions of Asia, not of Europe ; and 
freedom has ever been unknown in the 
oriental dynasties. The effect ot the 
total destruction of the class of consi- 
derable proprietors has, since the Re- 
storation, been conspicuous in the 
choice which the sovereign has been 
obliged to make of ministers to carry 
on the government. Louis XVIII. 
and Charles X. tried to infuse into it a 
considerable portion of the old noblesse, 
but this was ere long found to be im- 
practicable; and on the accession of 
Louis Philippe, the reins of power fell 
at once into the hands of journalists 
and lecturers, of bankers and reviewers. 



The ariatoenoy of inteUeol^ or ratho* 
of popular talent, eame in place of I2iat 
of property. Thia is not surprising: 
it was the only power, save that of t£e 
sovereign, which remained in the state. 
The physical force of numbers is en- 
tirely directed by the mental power of 
their leaders. That greater ability 
may in some cases be brought to the 
direction of affairs in this way, than 
when rank and possessions are the chief 
reconunendations to power, is undoubt- 
edly true. It will be no easy matter 
to find parallels to Quioot and Yille- 
main in aristocratic states. But is 
there an equal security that this ability 
will permanently be exerted in the 
right direction ? Can able journalists 
and reviewers, with little property of 
their own, and no fortune to expect 
save through the government from the 
people^ be expected, in the long-run, to 
resist the seductions of an executive 
armed with £40,000,000 a-year, and 
with a hundred and forty thousand 
civil offices, besides all the military 
on€NB, in its gift ? That is the point on 
which it behoves the friends of free- 
dom to ponder, in other countries 
which have not yet broken down the 
aristocracy ; for in France it is too 
late. 

61. One thing is clear, that, in such 
a state of matt^e, the upper house, or 
Chamber of Peers, affords no security 
whatever against the encroachments 
either of regal or of popular power. Des- 
titute of possessions, it has not the 
weight of property ; without ancestors, 
it wants the lustre of history ; nomin- 
ated by the executive, it lacks the re- 
spectability of independence. It is an 
assembly of titled pashas and agas of 
provinces, and nothing more. It can 
only be expected to imitate the con- 
duct of the Roman senate under the 
emperors, and become a convenient 
veil to shroud from the public eye 
the reality of despotism, or take on it- 
self the odium of its most obnoxious 
measures. If any doubt could remain 
on this subject, it would be removed 
by the base conduct, on almost all oc- 
casions, of the conservative senate of 
France since the Revolution. It is 
hard to say whether it fawned with 
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most uanWj on the l^lnt Consul, the 
Emperor, the goremment of the Re- 
storation, or that of the Barrioades. It 
was the same in former days. " Oon^ 
stantine/' says Chateaubriand, ** formed 
in his second Rome a patrician body, 
after the model of the one which so 
many great citizens had immortalised ; 
but that resuscitated nobility acquired 
so little consideration that men were 
ashamed to belong to it In Tain it 
was attempted, by means cfpennorUf to 
mppip its poverty — to dif^T^iise by re- 
spectful titles, dress, and obserrance, 
its origin of yesterday. Privileges are 
not ancestors: man can neither take 
from himself the descent which he has, 
nor gain that which he has not. The 
senators of Constantino remained crush- 
ed under the ancient and venerable 
name of 'Conscript Fathers,' which 
their recent obscurity only rendered 
more overwhelming.** 

52. This danger is rendered the more 
pressing, when it is recollected, in the 
third place, what a prodigious and un- 
exampled division the Revolution has 
made in the landed property of France. 
A considerable part of its territory, es- 
timated by Arthur Young at a fourth 
of its extent, chiefly in the southern 
provinces, was always in the hands of 
the cultivators, and divided, according 
to the allodial custom derived from the 
Roman law, into equal portions, or 
nearly so, on the holder^s death. But, 
by the effects of the Revolution, and 
the general confiscation of property, 
lay as well as ecclesiastical, with which 
it was attended, this state of matters 
has become all but universaL The 
immense statistical researches of the 
French government since 1830, and 
the admirable digests of them which 
have been published by the different 
ministers in that magnificent work, the 
iSkaiistiqite de la J^ance, have now af- 
forded the most ample and authentic 
information on this idl-important sub- 
ject — a subject so important, indeed, 
that all other effects of the Revolution 
sink into the shade in comparison. 
From its details, it appears that there 
were, in 1815, 10,083,751 separate 
landed properties rated in the govern- 
ment books in France, and that this 



nomber had in oi eas e d in 1685 to 
10,898,526. There am seyetal of these 
separate properties, however, which 
belong to the same person ; but, taking 
that into view, the government ealcu* 
late that there are 5,446,768 separaU 
landed proprietors m France. Nor is 
this all : so minute are the portions 
into which the territory is divided^ 
that there are 2,602,705 families, the 
revenue of which from land is only 
fifty francs, or £2 a-year, while only 
6684 have an income of above 10,000 
francs (£400) annually.* The division 
of land into such miserably minute 
portions, without any considerable pro- 
perties interspersed, is a sufficiently 
dangerous element in society under 
any circumstances; but what must 
it be in a country where commercial 
capital has been in a great measure 
destroyed by preceding convulsions, 
and the class of considerable proprie^ 
tors, who might have given employ- 
ment or wages to these little landowners 
by whom the country is overspread, 
have disappeared from the land ? 

58. It need scarcely be observed that^ 
in a country situated as this is, an ef- 
fective or enlightened system of agri- 
culture is impossible. Capital and 
enterprise are indispensable to such a 
blessing; and where are they to be 
found among a body of peasants barely 
maintaining life on an income of from 
£2 to £10 a-year each ? Garden culti- 
vation, it is true, is the perfection of 
the management of the soil — all other 
is but a transition state to it; but there 
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18 a wide diflbreuoe between ^onZeii and 
cottar cultivation ; the former ie the 
last) the latter the first stage of agricul- 
ture. To have the garden Byatem in 
perfection, an ample market for the 
choice and costlv produce of horticul- 
ture or the orcufurd is indispensable. 
It is that which makes it appear in so 
delightful a form in Tuscany and the 
valley of the Amo. But such a market 
cannot exist without a large body of 
opulent proprietors, diffused not only 
through the towns, but over the coun- 
try ; because they alone can afford to 
purchase the choicer productions of the 
soiL The confiscations of the Revolu- 
tion have destroyed such a body in 
France ; the Bevolutionary law of suc- 
cession has rendered its reconstruction 
impossible, because it continually in- 
duces the division of estates. The 
inhabitants of thirty-nine of the prin- 
cipal towns of France, including Paris, 
amount now only to four millions of 
inhabitants, out of thirty-fouar millions 
which the country in all contains. 
Twenty-three millions of this body are 
engaged in the cultivation of the soil, 
and derive their chief if not sole sub- 
sistence from that source. The element 
is awanting in France, therefore, which 
can alone make the equal division of 
land consist with general prosperity. 
This grievous chasm in society has ren- 
dered the distribution of the land 
among the cultivators, which under 
other circumstances might have been 
the greatest of all blessings, the greatest 
of all curses in France : like tiie Am- 
reeta cup in Kehama, it is the one or 
the other, according to the circum- 
stances of the people which receive it, 
and the amount of public virtue by 
which their proceedings have previ- 



ously been xegolated. Ithascoveredthe 
country, not with Tuscan freeholds, but 
with Irish crofts : it has induced, not 
the efflorescence of European freedom, 
but the decay of Oriental despotism. 

54:. Clearly as this must appear to be 
the case, to all who without prejudice 
or interest consider the subject, it was 
hardly to have been expected that the 
proofs of it were to have been so 
numerous and decisive as they have 
become during the period, short in the 
lifetime of a nation, which has already 
elapsed since the Revolution. The 
immense statistical researches of the 
French government, especially since 
1830, have brought them to light; 
their admirable powers of arrangement 
have exhibited them, perhaps uncon- 
sciously, with overwhelming force. 
From ^e reports of the minister of fi- 
nance in 1839 and 1840, it appears that 
the number of sales judicially recorded 
of landed property in France, diiefly to 
pay taxes or creditors, amounts annu> 
ally to above a million, and that, great 
as this number is, it is rapidly on the 
increase, while the suoceesions are less 
than half the number.* The produce 
of the tax levied on these sales consti- 
tutes a considerable portion of the 
public revenue; it amounts to from 
four to five miUions sterling a- year. 
The value of the real property thus 
annually alienated from the distress of 
the owners and the parcelling out of 
land, is so great, that in the ten years 
which elapsed from 1825 to 1835, it 
amounted to above twenty-three thou- 
sand millions of francs, or £930,000,000 
— being fifty-nine per cent on the whole 
value of land in France ;+ and upwards 
of a half of this immense sum was 
realised by sales, chiefly judicial, and 



* NumberofJudieUdSaleiofLand, 

Prodoneoftu. 
70,348,552 frs. or £3,200,000 
85,622,449 fin. -> 3.420,000 



In 1837, . . . 1.16.3,626 . 
In 1838, . . . 1,176,563 

In 1837, . . . 522,221 . . 30,764,124 fi*. — 1,280.000 

In 1838, . . . 502,389 . . 32,738,013 fire. — 1,309,000 

^Rapport du Minigtre det Financei, 1830 and 1840 ; Hottnier, i. 130, 131. 

t Value of Lands alienated firom 1825 to 1836 by inheritance, gift, and sale. 

Inheritance, . . . 9,317,287,867 fn. or £372,000,000 nearly. 

Gift, .... 2,145,199,412 firs. — 85,800,000 

Bale, .... 11,885,799,262 fi:8. — 475,000,000 

Total, . . . 33,848,286,541 ft>s. — £932,800,000 

^-Tableau d« MinUtre da Finanea, par M. Habtik, 1837 ; Hounikie^ L 111. 
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not by gifts or desoent. It may be 
oonceiYed what a nuusB of litigation and 
law expenfles so prodigious a transfer- 
ence of landed property in so short a 
time in such minute portions must 
have occasioned, and how it must hare 
oontributed to enrich the army of 
eighty thousand notaries, attorneys, 
and other legal men by whom these 
proceedings were conducted. There 
are in France 48,000,000 of hectares 
(108,000,000 acres), cultivated by 
4,800,000 fiunilies — being on an aver- 
age 5| hectares, or 18 acres to each ; 
but of these, 8,000,000 cultivate 
10,000,000 hectares, or 22,500,000 
acres — ^being 7i acres to each family.* 
It is among ^lis numerous class of 
little proprietors that the voluntary 
and judicial sales are most frequent, 
from their extreme poverty, which 
keeps them constantly on the verge of 
pauperism. So wretched is the system 
of cultivation which they pursue, that 
their little domains do not on an aver- 
age furnish them with food for more 
than jyhf day in the year : while, being 
sunounded by other families as neces- 
sitous as themselves, they find the 
utmost difficulty in getting employ- 
ment to pay for the subsistence of the 
remainder, and generally are obliged 
to travel fax for that purpose. The 
mass of mortgages or debts heritably 



secured in France on the land is eleven 
mlUardt offirane§, or £440,000,000, the 
annual charges of which are 600,000,000 
francs, or £24,000,000. The land tax is 
about 800,000,000 francs (£12,000,000), 
and the law expenses and taxes con- 
nected with transfers of heritable pro- 
perty, about 200,000,000, or £8,000,000 
more — Cleaving only 480,000,000 francs, 
or £19,200,000, of clear revenue to the 
whole landholders of the coimtry, al- 
though the net produce of the land is 
1,580,000,000 francs, or £68,000,000 
a-year. This gives, on an averaee, of 
cHiar income to each of the five mmions 
and a-half of proprietors, less than four 

POUNDS ANNUALLY. 

55. Proofe, equally convincing, crowd 
on all sides to show how much tiie con- 
dition of the people of France, and the 
cultivation of the soil, has been deteri- 
orated by this extraordinary, and, in 
Europe at least, imprecedentod state of 
things. From the reports of the min- 
ister of the interior, it appears that the 
total produce of grain crops in France 
in 1886 was 181,000,000 hectolitres, 
equivalent to 60,000,000 quarters ; of 
which about 70,000,000 hectolitres 
(23,300,000 quarters), are wheatf The 
total area of France being 51,898,000 
hectares, or 126,000,000 acres, of which 
13,881,000 hectares, or 81,000,000 acres, 
are under grain crope,t it follows that 



* The 48,000,000 hectares of cultivable land in France are thus diiitributed :~ 

8,200,000 fomilies with S hectares or 7^ aorea each, 

800.000 — 18 — 82 — . 

1,000.000 — cultivatinff the soil as follows, vis. :— 
Metayers paying half the fhiita, 
By middlemen with power to sub-let, . 
By middlemen without power to sub-let. 



10,000.000 or 25,000,000 
10,000,000 25,000,000 

15.000,000 87,500,000 
8,000,000 7,500,000 
5.000,000 12,500,000 



5,000.000 ftmilies culUyating .... 43,000,000 107,500.000 

The remaining 446,000 owners of real property in France, to make up the total amount of 
5,446,768, are owners of houses in towns or villages.— 'Mouhisk, i. 295. 



t The qnantities of the several kinds of 
grain annually raised in France are as fol- 
lows:— 

HeoMUm. <^ 

Wheat, . . 69,154,468 or 23,051,484 

Barley, . . 16,444,080 5,481,816 

Oats, . . 48,899,652 16.277,884 

Heslin, . 11,824.914 3,941,804 

liaise, . . 7,610.280 2,648,428 

Spelts . 182,055 44,015 

Rye, . . 27.772,613 9,267,634 



181.842,079 60,597,954 
Potatoes* . 96,180,714 82,060,240 
—SUUigtique dtlaFrwtce,Krt. AffricuHmrt, 6S. 
TOL. XIL 



t Area of France under 
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6,546,869 or 14,000,000 



4,738 

1,164,682 

3,000.628 

2,573,100 

631,194 

910,426 

13,881,877 
920.689 
651.236 



9,781 
8,032,000 
7.614,262 
7,560,000 
1,534,281 
2,842,000 

32,800,000 
2,280.000 
1,664,000 

HOVNIBB, i. 809, 813. 
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the average prodaee of mi ft^v^ i|i uiidar 
two quarter$f while the 4kvieiage pi^ucf 
in iSngland J3 two qufurters and fiye 
bu£JbLela» and in Scotland, with a m^L^h 
inferior climate^ thru quaHjgri. The 
enti^ profits of cultivation in France 
froml24,000,000acreB,are£63»000,Qq0, 
or not quite ten shillings an afire; while 
in England, 32,332,000 acres yield »n 
annuJ rental of £4^,753,000, <^ about 
£1, Ss. an acre, besides tJ^e profit pi 
the farmer, probably 129. an acre nko^e : 
in all iOs. ui acre, or foyr times th^t 
in France.* The difierenee ^i thf pro- 
ductive power of agricultural industry 
in the two countries is still nxore strili:- 
ing: for while in Fraujce ^,000,000 
families ei^gaged i;n agriculture furnish 
subsistence, and l€»8 than 2,500,000 fa- 
ffiilies are engaged i^ other pursuits — 
in other words, two cultivators feed 
themselves and one other peiTson not 
occupied with the production of sub- 
sistence ; in Great Britain, by the last 
census (1841), the number of person^ 
above twenty engaged in agricultnve, 
was only 1,138,563, and they furnished 
subsistence to 3,492,336 above twenty 
engaged in other pursuits — in other 
words, one agriculturist fed hixuself ^d 
three other male persons not engaged 
in raising subsistence.t The produci? 
of agricultural labour, therefore, mea- 
sured per head of agricultural labourer, 
is SIX TIMES greater in Great Britain 
than in France : an astonishing fact, 
when it is recollected that the two n^- 



tK9i^Me«bout4ilMMmeae»; tbati^M 
(tuperiority of filimajte is ob the port q€ 
the latter .^ovMry ; «ttd tha4, previouB 
to the alxdition ol proteoition to Britr* 
i^h i^rioulture, the two islandB vimi»y 
in ordinary n^afloiiB, ^elf-aopportuig. 
Apd /vuch hw been the deterioratioa 
in the breed of hoises in consequence 
of tlie <jimini«hed ake of farms, aad 
swarms qi indigent ouitivatozs vUh 
which td^e etountiy has been oirerspread, 
Ihat the grcwt military monarchy of 
Framce, whicdi in 1812 sent a hundred 
thousand horses into Busaia, and in 
1815, from its own resources alone, pro- 
duced t^e sfdendid cavahry, eighteen 
thousand strong* which at Waterloo all 
but replaced Napoleon on the imperial 
throng, is now obliged to import some- 
tijpes as puny as f <»ty thousand hoiBea 
from fQreign states in a single year, 
and the purchases abroad for tiie carr 
fJry aloQC are seldom under ikirty'Seven 
$hau8an4, which oost ths state com- 
monly £rom ha^ a million to a million 
sterling.:!: 

56. It would be some consolation, 
amidst so many diidieartening &cts, if 
it appeared that the moral and iatd- 
lectual character had been raised, and 
the material comforts of the Fronch 
people ameliorated by the Revolution ; 
but so ^ is this from being the case, 
that both appear to have undergone a 
decided change for the worse from its 
effects. Many sources of corruption 
^kmoag the great have been dosed, many 



* Parliamentary Paperg^ 1845, House of Qommmn, moved Sur by Mr Newdegate. 

t The proportion of agricultnral families to the other classes is rapidly decreasing in 
Great Bntaih ; but still the national produce wa^* down to the repeal of the Corn Laws, 
save in bad seasons, equal or hearly so to tho uationsd subsistence. They hare stood for 
the last forty years as follows :— 
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''Ctnmst p. 14 ; Preface to Oeeupation Abttractf, 
X In ten 3reara. from 1831 to 1840, there have been imported into France—' 

346,181 horses ; on an average a-year* .... 38,164 

Exported 71,973, or annually, . . . . . ; 7,997 

Cavalry horses boiight in 1831, 37.038 which cost 17,808,348 francs, or £712.000 

- - 1848, 37,643 — 23.138,253 — or 920,000 

— MouDiBR, IL 110. From StatUtiqw d« la Pmnep, V9ce Agriculture. 
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causes of oppression siiaong the poor 
removed, by that oonvuLoon; but 
human wickedness has opened others 
still more pemioious in their conse- 
quences, because more widespread in 
their effects. In the year 1815, out of 
25,601 births in the metropolitan de- 
partment of the Seine, no lees than 
5080 were admitted into the foimdling 
hospital in the course of the year ; and 
the total numbw in that establishment 
at the end of the year was 11,891. In 
the year 1841 the total births m the 
same department were 87,951, and 
those Id the foundUng hospital at the 
end of the vear, 18,768. In the de- 
partment of the Rhone, embracing 
Lyons, the number of foundlings at 
the end of the same year was 9846, 
while the total births wn^e only 16,015. 
The total foundlings over France from 
1831 to 1885 weie 618,849, and the 
total births during the same period 
4,874,778 ; giving an avenge of about 
108,000 for the former, and 774,955 
for the total births, or about 1 to 7^. 
Since that period the number has 
diminished: out of 4,794,708 births 
from 1836 to 1840, the foundlings are 
486,950, or nearly a tenth. These are 
the numbers of the foundlings in 
France ; the births of natural children 
are -much more considerable, and in 
the chief cities of the oountiy are 



about half the legithnate ones.* l%e 
increase of natural births over all 
France is greatly more rapid than 
that of legitimate ones.t In 1841, the 
number of persons admitted into the 
hospitals of Paris was 105,087, and the 
dei^in the hoepitalB 15,588, whilethe 
total number of deaths in the metro- 
polis in the same year was only 24,524. 
In other words, neariy two-thirds of the 
population die in publie hospitals. The 
stage, that faithful mirror of the public 
taste, as well as the novels generally 
popular, sufficiently explain &e state 
of the national mind which has pro- 
duced these deplorable results. There 
is a lamentable change from the works 
of ComeUle and RaciDe to the suicides, 
incests, and adulteries dramatised by 
Victor Hugo and Dumas. It is custo- 
mary to lunent in France, that, not- 
withstanding all the efforts ma^e to 
extend pubuc instruction, two-thirds 
of the people can still neither read nor 
write ; but, judging from the demoral- 
ising tendency of the popular works in 
the capital, it is perhaps happy for them 
that they are tmable to iimue the in- 
toxicating poison. It is probably to 
that cause that the superior morality of 
the provinces, compared with the ca|d- 
tal and other great towns, is to be 
ascribed. Certain it is that in all the 
eighty-three departments of France, 
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3833 
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3854 



.-Stat, de la France— TerrUoire, PopulatUm, 421, 460. 
t Proportion of natural birtbs to legitimate ones, over Franco :— 
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without exception, the ftmount of con- 
victed crime mjust in proportion to the 
diffusion of eductUion; and that the 
great majority of the ladies of pleasure 
in Paris come from the northern de- 
partments, which are incomparably the 
beet instructed in the whole kingdom.* 
57. The material comforts of the 
French people have not gained by the 
Bevolution, any more thui their moral 
character has been elevated. In his 
report on the average consumption of 
meat in France, the minister of the in- 
terior confesses, that the ration of each 
inhabitant in animal food is not a third 
of what it is in Great Britain ;t in 
France it is twenty kilogrammes a-year ; 
in England sixty-eight Each French- 
man consumes on an average sixteen 
ounces of wheaten bread a-day ; each 
Englishman thirty-two : the former one 
oimce and two-thirds of meat, the latter 
six ounces. The statistical tables from 
which these interesting results are ob- 
tained, are among the most extraordi- 
nary monuments of human industry 
and skilful arrangement that ever were 
made : they speak volumes as to the 
effects of the Revolution on the com- 
forts of the middle and working classes. 
No abridgment of them is practicable : 
they must be judged of for themselves 
in the magnificent statistical archives 
published by government, which do so 
much honour to the administration of 
France. Even in the great cities, 
where, if anywhere, the fruits of the 
Revolution may be supposed to have 
been reaped, since it was they which 
proved victorious in the strife, we same 
result is observable. Paris itself — 
though it has become in every sense 
the heart and centre of France, and 
obtained the entire direction of its 



government — ^has shared in the gene- 
ral reverse ; it has increased in popula- 
tion, but declined in the comforts of 
the inhabitants. The desperate com- 
petition of industry, the destruction of 
the great fortunes which consumed its 
fruits, have induced a deplorable equal- 
ity in indigence among its inhabitants. 
The annual consumption of beef by 
each inhabitant of Paris is now little 
more than hcdf of what it was in 1789 
before the Revolution broke out; at pre- 
sent it is only twenty-four kilogrammes, 
it was then forty-seven. From the 
year* 1801 to 1829, eighty-five thou- 
sand oxen and cows on an average were 
annually killed in Paris; the average 
from 1829 to 1889 was only sixty-nine 
thousand, although in the intervening 
period the population had increased by 
two hundred and eighty-four thousand 
souls. From a report on the supply of 
animal food in the metropolis, prepared 
"by a royal commission in 1841, and pre- 
sented to government, it appears that 
while the population of Paris has increas- 
ed from five hundred thousand to one 
million between 1789 and^l840, the 
supply of animal food to its inhabi- 
tants has not nuUeriaUy increased; in 
other words, the share falling to each 
individual has been reduced to little 
more than a half. The difference has 
been made up by the increased iise of 
potatoes, rye, and inferior food. This 
process of deterioration is still rapidly 
advancing, aUke in the quantity, weight, 
and quality of the ^>'niTnftla consumed in 
Paris. Such have been the results of 
the Revolution to the people of the 
victorious metropolis. Beyond all ques- 
tion, it is in the pinching thus experi- 
enced by the working classes in the 
metropolis, in consequence of their hav- 



• See the curious tables of M. Guerry, (Paris, 18S4), where this extraordinary feet is fully 
demonstrated. They may be found also in Bulwer's France, i. 180, 181. 

t Even in the towns of the departments containing 10,000 inhabitants and upwards, 
which of course embrace the part of the population where the consumption of animal food 
per head is greatest, the average consumption of butcher-meat in France in 1816 was 
50.63 kilogrammes per head ; while in England the average of the whole country is 68. 
Such as it is, the consumption per head has declined in the last thirty years. That of the 
northern departments, embracing Paris with a population of 1,000,000 souls, was hi 

TeHU Popnlatiioa. XIL ooanoMd. AnnoparkMd. 

1816, . . 1,193,000 . . 74,896,871 . . 63.78 
1820, . . 1,184,000 . . 77,630,907 . 60.384 

1833, . . 1,633,783 . . 85,630,686 . . 66.86 
—SUttistiim ^ to ^^rwM6 (Arddpet StoHtt.), 208, 219. 
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ing been deprived, from the division of 
property in the country, of the natural 
vent for the produce of their labour 
among its owners, that the main cause 
of the Revolutions of 1880 and 1848 is 
to be found.* 

58. France, then, after having gone 
through the ordeaj of a Revolution, 
presents a spectacle of the most extra- 
ordinary and instructive kind: she 
stands forth as a beacon and a warning 
to all the other states of the world; 
for herself the warning is past. She 
has listened to the tempter; she has 
eaten of the forbidden fruit, and she is 
receiving the appropriate punishment. 
The king has been guillotined, the 
dynasty changed, the church property 
confiscated, the aristocracy destroyed, 
commercial wealth ruined, two-thirds 
of the national debt repudiated, the 
land divided, monopoly and exclusive 
privilege of eveiy kind annihilated. 
All the objects of the promoters of the 
Revolution have been gained ; all the 
supposed evils of European civiHsation 
have been removed. And what has 
been the result ? Not an increase, but 
a diminution of general felicity ; not 
an augmentation of rural industry, but 
a falling off in it ; not the purification 
of monds, but their deterioration ; not 



the extension of general liberty, but 
its contraction ; not a decrease of the 
public burdens, but their duplication. 
A desperate competition has arisen 
among the working-classes themselves, 
which has led to such disorders that a 
large and permanent addition to the 
standing army and public expenses has 
become unavoidable. A vast body of 
troops must be constantly kept on 
foot; not for the purpose of foreign 
conquest, but domestic tranquillity. 
Tliey are anned policemen. Their 
enemies are not the Cossacks, but the 
Red Republicans. Paris alone has from 
fifty to eighty thousand of these for« 
midable guardians of the public peace 
constantly within its bounds. The civil 
employes, not less than a hundred and 
fifty thousand, requisite to govern such 
an immense body of turbulent citizens, 
deprived of the direction of property, 
is another most serious addition to the 
expense of government, which ia con- 
stantly on the increase; while every 
addition to the power of the people by 
successive Revolutions has become more 
costly ; that of 1848 has made it above 
three times what it was in 1789. After 
half a century of turmoil, confusion, 
and bloodshed, France finds its perma- 
nent taxes tripled, while its populationf 



* Table showing the oousumption of animal food in Paris in the following yean: — 



T«H. 


nvoMoik 


Ona. 


Cnm. 


OdTM. 


Stetp. 


1637 








67,800 


968,000 


1688 






,. 


115,000 




1722 


600,000 


70,000 


., 




.. 


1779 


600,000 


77,000 


.. 


120,000 




1789 


524,186 


70,000 


18,000 


120,000 


350,000 


1812 


622.636 


72,268 


6,929 


76,154 


347,568 


1835 


885,658 


71,634 


16,439 


73,947 


364.875 


1840 


1,000,000 


71,718 


20,684 


73,113 


437,359 



•^Rapport par la Commiuion Royale 18th August 1841— given in Mounibr, ii. 175-201. 



t Population of France in 1784, 
do. do. in 1845, 

Taxes of France in 1784, 

do. do. in 1845, 

do. do. in 1849. 

Land taxes in 1784, viz. :— 

Vingtiimcs, 

Troisi^me, 

Taillc, . 

Land and inoome tax in 1845, 

Interest of debt in 1784, 

Interest of debt in 1845, 
— Annuaire Hittorique, xxvii 169 ; xxx. 148. 
Necker, Sur le$ Financet, i. 85, 91. 



24,800.000 
84,200.000 

fVHMi. £ 

500,000,000 or 20,000,000 
1,415,779,706 — 56,120,000 
1, 674,000,000 — 67.000,000 

55,000,000 

21,500,000 

91,000,000 

167,200,000— 7,400,000 

400,029,566 — 16,000. 000 
207,000,000— 8,280,000 
847,641.702 — 18,900,000 

Stat, de la Franct (Populatiion), 156 ; and 
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faaa advanced only a third; real pro- 
perty k croihed by a land tax varying 
from a tenth to a fifth of the net pro- 
duce of the 8oiL The government is 
really centred in the exeoutrve^ though 
the name by which that executive ia 
oaQed, or the family which holds it» 
may be liable to finEX^uent cdiange. In 
vain have the French people, suffBring 
acutely under these manifold evils^ 
sought by successive Revolutions to 
better their condition^ and shake off 
their burdens by extending the elective 
franchise. Each successive shock has 
only increased them : the military gov- 
ernment of the capital has become 
more stringent with every overthrow 
of more legitimate authority ; and the 
budget) which the National Assembly, 
deeted by universal suffrage, has been 
obliged to sanction, is by much the 
heaviest France has ever Imown.* 

59. European has been exchanged for 
Asiatic civilisation : there has emerged 
from the strife, not the freedom of 
America, but the iastitutions oi the 
Bjrsantine empire. France is now cul- 
tivated ostensibly by European land- 
owners, really by the Ryots of Hittdo- 
Stan. But hitherto, at least, it has not 
obtained in exchange even, the tran- 
quilUty and repose which men usually 
seek under the shelter <^ despotism. 
The authority of the ruling power at 
the Tuileries has become irresistible ; 
but it has been discovered that, by an 
urban tumult, the depositaries of that 
power may be changed; and revolu- 
tions of the palace have succeeded, as 
they did in Rome, those in the state. 
The description given by a great Orien- 
talist and philosophic observer of China, 
may pass for that of France since the 
Revolution : " There is no nobility — 
no hereditary class with hereditary 
rights. Education and employment in 
the serviee of the state form the only 
marks of distinction. The men of 
letters and government functionaries 
are blended together in the single class 
of mandarins ; but the State is all in 
all. But this absolute and monarchical 
system has not eonduced to the peace, 

* It amounts ta 1,666,000,000, or above 
£66,000,000 sterling, in a period of general 
peace. 



stability, and pemanfiiii protperity of 
the state; for the whole history of 
China, from Ix^nning to end, disp]af» 
one continued series of sedUiaiu, ttsufv 
ptitiatu, tmaarthy, ehongm of dyikxaly, 
and other violent revolutions and ca- 
tastrophes But the final triumph, lias 
ever been to the monarehkal pri»> 
ciple." 

dO. The internal Midsoeial state el 
France subsequent to 1839, after the 
effects of two suecessful Revolutions 
had fully developed themselves, and 
their consequences lor good or for evil 
had been fully asoertuned, has been 
thus painted by the hand of a master : 
— " Great capital giving the victory in 
social conflicts, as dense battalions did 
in military, and the principle of la!s$ee 
/aire, terminating in the most ruinous 
monopolies; great undertakings ruin- 
ing little ones; the commerce of the 
wealthy destroying that of the indi- 
gent: usury by degrees getting pos- 
session of the soU, a modem feudality 
worse than the ancient; landed pro- 
perty burdened by more than a mil- 
liard francs (£40,000,000;) the artisans 
who have property giving place to 
workmen who have none ; capitals 
daily swallowed up from the impulse 
of cupidity ia hazardotis undertakings; 
every interest in the state armed agamst 
its neighbour; the owners of vines 
against those of com ; the growers of 
beetroot against the planters of sugar ; 
the harbours of the sea against the 
manufactures of the interior ; the pro- 
vinces of the south against those of the 
north — Bordeaux against Paris; here 
markets overstocked, bringing despair 
to the capitalist; there workshops 
closed, portending ruin to the work- 
men : commerce becomes a mere traffic 
of deceits and impositions ; the nation 
marching to the reconstruction of feu- 
dality by usiuy, to the establishment 
of a monied oligarchy by credit; all 
the discoveries of science transformed 
into the means of oppression ; all the 
conquests of genius over nature trans- 
formed into the arms of social conflict ; 
tyranny multiplied by the very march 
of progress ; the prcmaire become the 
servant of a machine, in periods of 
crisis seeking his bread between revolt 
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and ohffiitf ; the fiith«r of t&« pdor 
man going at tb» age of sixty to die hi 
an hospital, his daughlio)? at th<e ago of 
sixteen forced to prostitute heredf for 
bread; the son of the poor man obliged 
to breathe at the age of seven the o6r- 
rupted air of manufatttoriefir to add to 
the gains of the family; the nuptial 
bed of the workman, rendered impro- 
vkletit by misery, become ruinously 
fruitful, and the working claasea men- 
aoiitg society with an iiiundatiob of 
beg^trs. Such was the picture of So- 
ciety in France from ISSO to 1^40. 
On the other hand, no common belief, 
no attachment to traditions, a scepti- 
cal spirit examining everything and 
affirming nothing; the only religion 
left, the love of gain. The nation be* 
ing thus turned towards meroaiitile 
gain, it was natural to make of xitor- 
nage a speculation, a matter of hig- 
gling, a mode of adding to the attrac- 
tions of a shop. And as marriage, 
although contracted in that hideous 
fashion, had been declared indissoluble 
by the law, adultery stepped in, and 
ahnoet everywhere supplied the want 
of divoreet To the disorders produced 
in families by the breach of the con- 
jugal vows, were added the scandalotiB 
scramble amonjs^ the children for the 
inheritanceu Among the wotling class- 
es, the dissolution of manners produced 
stiU more disastrous consequences. In 
the register of prostitution, nusety 
clearly stands forth as the chief cause 
of debauchery ; misery engendered con- 
cubinage; concubinage infanticide"* 
Is this sombre picture drawn by a dis- 
appointed Royalist, mourning over the 
ruin of his prospects by &e result 
of two successful revolutions? It is 
drawn by an ardent revolutionist, the 
enthusiastic supporter of popular rights 
and republican institutions, who has 
himself engaged in a third revolution, 
and left a still more terrible picture 
drawn by himself of its effects on so- 
ciety.t 

^ 61. Amidst so many disheartening 
circumstances in the present social 

* Louis Blakc, Bistoire de JHx An$ du 
Migne de Louis PhUippe, iii. 90, 92. 

t See Proclamation by Louis Blanc and 
LcDBU-RoLLiN against the Bepublican Gov- 
ermnent, July 18, 1849. 



condition of France, the natural re- 
sult and just punifthmeilt of the crimes 
the nation has committed, there is one 
con^latory feature arising from the 
excess of those crimes themselves. 
This is the niarked change which has 
taiken place in the opinions of writers 
of the highest class of thought in that 
country on religious subjects. There 
is not an iiitellect whibh now rises to 
a certain level in thai; country — ^not a 
name which will be known a hundred 
years hence— -which is not thoroughly 
Okristian in its principle. That, at 
least, is one blessing which has result- 
ed from the Revolution. Chateau- 
briand, Guizot, Lamartine, Villemain, 
de TocqueviUe, Sismondi, Amfidfe 
Thierry, Barante, belong to this bright 
band. When such men, diflfering from 
each other so widely in eVeiy other re- 
spect, are leagued together in defence 
of Christianity, we may regard as a 
passing evil the licentiousness or dan- 
gerous tendency of the writings of Vic- 
tor Hugo, Sue, Balzac, and other popu- 
lar French novelists. They no doubt 
indicate clearly enough the state of 
general opinion at this time ; but what 
then? Their great compeers, the giants 
of thought, foreshadow what will be. 
The profligate novels, licentious dramas, 
and irreligious opinions of the writers 
which form the ideas of a large part of 
the middle classes now in France, are 
the result of the infidelity and wicked- 
ness which produced the Revolution. 
The opinions of the great men who 
have succeeded the school of the En- 
cyclopedists, who have been taught 
wisdom by the suflFering it produced, 
will form, it is to be hoped, the char- 
acter of a future generation. Public 
opinion at any time is nothing but the 
re-echo of the thoughts of a few great 
men half a century before. It takes 
that time for ideas to flow down from 
the elevated to the inferior leveL The 
great never adopt, they only originate; 
it is the second-rate who imitate and 
deteriorate. The chief efforts of the 
leaders of thought are in general made 
in opposition to the prevsdling opinion 
by which they are surroimded, but 
they determine that by which they are 
I succeeded. The labours of the subor- 
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dinate claas of imitaton, in the proes 
or at the hebn of goyemment, are con- 
fined to following out their ideas. The 
orgies of the Goddess of Keason in 
France flowed from the sarcasms of 
Voltaire; the abolition of Protection 
in England from the doctrines of Adam 
Smith. 

62. Perhaps no nation, ancient or 
modem, achieved in the end such ex- 
traordinary and imlooked-for success 
as fell to the lot of England in the close 
of this great contest. Kot only had 
the capital of her enemy been twice 
captured by the alliance of which she 
formed the head, but on the second oc- 
casion this had been done by her own 
army, headed by her own general 
Again, as in the days which followed 
the battle of Cressy, the Engliah horse 
had marched from Bayonne to Calais. 
Enormous war contributions had been 
levied by indignant Europe on the con- 
quered realm : if it was not partitioned, 
and swept from the book of nations, 
this was greatly to be ascribed to the 
moderation or jealousies of the con- 
querors. An army of occupation strong 
enough to bridle the fiercest passions, 
and tame the deepest indignation, had 
been put in possession of its frontier 
fortresses, and placed \mder the com- 
mand of an English general. Paris did 
not, like Carthage, bum seventeen days 
in the sight of the victor : but it did 
more ; it twice owed its existence to 
his generosity. Seven hundred thou- 
sand captives did not, as in the time of 
Scipio Africanus, bewail the sword of 
conquest ; but three hundred thousand 
prisoners emeiged from confinement, 
to evince in their freedom the clemency 
of their enemies, and bless the religion 
they formerly reviled, which had so 
wonderfully softened the usages of war. 
The whole conquests of the Revolution 
had been reft from this Great Nation 
faster than they had been won; the 
works of art, the monuments of genius, 
unworthily carried off by the French 
in the days of their triumph, had been 
restored; and if the productions of 
their own country yet remained to 
them, it was only because they did not 
imdergo the stem law of retaliation, 



and their victorious enemies declined 
to follow their bad example. 

63. Great and glorious as were the 
triumphs of England at the termiziation 
of this memorable struggle, the man 
time and colonial successes gained dur- 
ing its continuance had been stiU more 
remarkable. Though the united navies 
of France, Spain, and Holland, with 
which Great Britain had to contend 
before the war had lasted three years, 
outnumbered her own by sixty effec- 
tive ships of the line ;* yet such had 
been the superiority of her seamanahip, 
the valour of her sailors, and the ability 
of her admirals, that before its termi- 
nation the fleets of these powers were 
almost totally destroyed, and those of 
England rode triumphant in every 
quarter of the globe. From the re- 
newal of the war in May 1S03, to its 
conclusion in July 1815, the number 
of ships of the line and Mgates lost to 
the enemies of Great Britain in battle, 
was no less than one hundred and 
seventy-nine ; of which fifty-five of the 
former class and seventy-nine of the 
latter had been captured by the victors. 
Of these, one hundred and one had been 
added to the navy of this country. The 
losses sustained by England during the 
same period, were only thirteen of the 
line, not one of which had been captured 
by the enemy, but all accidentally per- 
ished — and nine frigates taken in battle. 
The total losses of the navy during this 
period of unexampled activity at sea, 
however, by accident or the fury of the 
elements, were very great ; theyamount- 
ed in all to three hundred and seventeen 

* Viz., at the commencement of war in 
17»3— 



France, 

Spain, 
Holland, 

England, 



86 
76 



—190 
153 



27 
—174 



85 



Balance against England, 87 

But only one hundred and fifteen ships of 
the English line were fit for service, so that 
the realbalance against her at the commence- 
ment of the war was seventy-five ships of the 
line and eighty-five frigates, which implied 
probably a baJance of sixty line -of- battle 
ships fit for service, taking into view the 
worn-out ones on the other side.— See anUt 
Chap. IX. § 26, note ; and Chap. ii. ( 8, note. 
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yeasels bearing the royal flag. The total 
number of ships of the line and frigates 
captured from the enemy, from the com- 
mencement of the war in 1793 to its 
close in 1815, was one hundred and 
thirteen of the former class, and one 
hundred and ninety-five of the latter, 
of which eighty-three of the line and 
one hundred and sixty-two frigates were 
added to the British navy.* The Brit- 
ish navy, at the commencement of the 
year 1815, consisted of seven hundred 
and ninety-two vessels, of which two 
himdred and fourteen were of the line, 
and one hundred and ninety-two frig- 
ates ; being an increase, since the 
commencement of the war in 1793, of 
ninety-nine of the former class, and 
one hundred and eight of the latter. 
The navy, however, had not been kept 
up At this immense amount without 
proportional efforts on the part of the 
state , and in the years 1813 and 1814, 
the total sums voted by Parliament for 
the sea-service reached to the enormous 
amount of above nineteen millions ster- 
ling in each year, and the actual charge 
to twenty-two inillions.+ The magni- 
tude of this effort will not be duly ap- 



preciated, unless it is recollected that 
in those two years Great Britain ex- 
pended annually ten and eleven millions 
in subsidies to foreign powers; that 
she had all the armies of Europe in 
her pay in France or Germany ; that 
the total national expenditure was 
above ^£120,000,000 yearly, of which 
no less than £72,000,000 was raised by 
taxes within the year, on a population 
not exceeding, at that period, eighteen 
millions of souls ; that she had above 
a million of men in arms at once, [ante, 
Chap. xu. § 67] ; and that, during suc- 
cessive periods of the strife, she had to 
combat the tohole fleets of the civilised 
world combined against her ! 

64. It is an old observation, that he 
who is master of the sea, of necessity 
must gain possession of the land also ; 
and the result of this war proved that, 
in so far as colonial or distant posses- 
sions are concerned, the remark is well . 
founded. The whole colonies of the 
world, in the course of the war, fell 
into the hands of the British or their 
allies. When the British flag was 
hoisted on Fort Cornelius, in the island 
of Java, in the year 1807, the last of 



* Tablv showing the French, Spanish, Dutch, Russian, Danish, and Turkish ships of 
the line and frigates taken or destroyed during the war, and the number of each aidded 
to the British navy : — 

I. FsOK 1798 TO 1801. 

PRIQATBS. 



HNS. 



French, 
Dutch, 

Spanish, 
Danish, 

Total line. 



French, 

Dutch, 

Spanish, 

Danish, 

Russian, 

Turkish, 

Grand total. 



ill 



34 11 

18 .. 

4 6 

2 .. 



i I 



£8 10 6 4 1 



Ihll 



2 1 



French, 
Dutch, 
Spanish, 
Danish, 



Total frigates* 126 18 4 2 1 



82 14 

88 

11 4 



TOTAL, 



26 

1*6 
18 

1 



1 
65 14 



II. Fbom 1801 TO 1816. 
French, 
Dutch, 
Spanish, 
Danish, 
Russian, 
Turkish, 







6^ 16 

6 1 

6 1 

9 1 

1 4 

3 1 



Grand total. 



Whole war. 118 80 7 4 1 Whole war, 
— JiUiEA, ii. App. Ko. 17 ; and vL 606; App. No. 16. 

t Viz. : For the year 1818, in all £19.812.270 

Do. 1814, — 19,082.700 

-^AMSs's Naval History, m. 600, 606 ; and ante, Chap. xu. { 67. 



79 23 6 
205 41 10 2 1 
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^ 


1 


s^ 


a 
J 


11 


167 


90 


61 


42 


25 


11 


2 


1 


234 


144 


108 


69 


11 


4 


18 


9 


28 


24 


6 




4 


3 



179 199 
413 343 



BcftlOoe*. 

£21,996,624 

21,961,667 
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iihft French and Dntoh odlonies had 
fiUlexL The Dsniah were taken tM aoon 
as the war with that power broke out 
in the same year ; the Spanish, by the 
efifecta of the invasion of the Peninsula, 
were converted into allies of Great Bri- 
tain, and in the end became indepen- 
dent. Not a colony remained to an 
enemy of England at the dose of the 
war. The Americans had entered intcy 
it in the hope of wresting Canada £rom 
her in the hour of her distress; but 
they gained no other lasting result 
from mingling in the strife but to see 
their capital taken, their commerce 
ruined, their harbours seskled, their flag 
swept from the ocean. The whole 
colonial commerce of the world had 
centred in the merchants of Qreat Bri- 
tain. Her dominions in the West 
Indies embraced every one of those 
rich and flourishing settlements yet 
producing sugar,* formerly divided 
among so many nations ; and the plant- 
ers of which, from the long monopoly 
of colonial trade which they had enjoyed 
under shelter of the naVBl supremacy 
of England, were in a state of extraor- 
dmary prosperity. In North America, 
England possessed the vast and almost 
boundless realms of Canada, the cradle 
of empires yet to be, to which the St 
Lawrence, and chain of mighty lakes 
from which it flows, opened an inte- 
rior communication, similar to what 
the Mediterranean afforded to ancient 
Rome. These splendid possessions had 
shown themselves as impregnable to 
the arms of their republican neighbours 
as they were proof against the seduction 
of their principles. In the East, the 
whole peninsula of Hindostan, from 
Cape Comorin to the Himalaya snows, 
formed her gigantic dominion : eighty 
millions of men there inhabited her 
territories, while forty millions more 
acknowledged her influence, or were 
tributary to her arms. The noble 
island of Java, and all the European 
settlements in the Indian archipelago, 
had fallen into her hands, and their 
original owners owed their restitution 
solely to her perhaps misplaced gener- 
osity; while in New Holland a fifth 
quarter of the globe was added to her 
* St Domingo had ceased to produce any. 



dottimons, aad those in£uit settlemenftaf 
were already (Wanted which are destined 
to spread, in th» very antipodes of the 
moUker coimtry, the powers of Euro- 
pean art, and the blessings of ChristiBtt' 
civilisation. 

65. When sUcoei^Ses 00 marvellous, 
in every part of the world — and whidi 
may sn^edy be pronounced without a 
parallel in the whole history of mankind 
— were achieved by a people in a small 
island of the Atlantic, and wil^ a com- 
paratively inconsiderable population, it 
may readily be imaged that a most 
extraordinary degree of activity and 
prosperity must have priBvailed in the 
parent state, from which the \Hiole of 
these efibrts emanated This, accord- 
^S^7f "^BB in a most striking manner 
the case. Great as had been the in- 
crease in the external dependencies of 
the British empire during the period 
embraced in this history, they were 
outdone by the advances made during 
the same time in its internal resources; 
These, so far from having been esdiaust- 
ed, had multiplied to an extraordinary 
degree during the war; and the empire 
was stronger in men, money, and re- 
sources of all kinds, at its tennination, 
than it had been at its commencementb 
The population of Great Britain and 
Ireland, so far from having declined 
during the struggle, had increased be- 
yond all former precedent. In 1798 
it scarcely reached fourteen, in 1815 
it exceeded eighteen, millions of souls. 
The national revenue, which in the 
former period was not quite seventeen 
millions sterling, in the latter exceeded 
seventy-two mUlions : the national ex- 
penditure had risen, during the same 
time, from twenty to a hundred and 
twenty millions sterling. No less than 
£574,000,000 had been added, smce 
1793, to ihe national debt, after de- 
ducting all that had been paid off by 
the sinking fund ; but so far had this 
prodigious expenditure been from ab- 
sorbing the capital of the nation, that 
agriculture, commerce, and manufao- 
tiu'es, during the same exhausting con- 
flict, had made unprecedented progress. 
The exports had doubled, the imports 
increased fifty per cent ; the commer- 
cial shipping had nearly tripled during 
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the Btrifo ; agrionlture^ flourishingf be- 
yond all former precedent, had more 
tiian kept pace with the growth of the 
population ; and t|ie nation had, for 
tike first time for half a eentoiy, become 
independent of foreign suf^liea. Still 
the unemployed capital of the country 
was so abundant Uiat, in the last of 
liwenty years of hostiHtiee, the loan of 
above fifty millions was contracted on 
more farourable terms than one of four 
millions and a half at their commence- 
ment* And what is moet extraordi' 
nar^ of all, during the whole of this 
period of anxious effort, when the 
nation was straining erery nerve to 
maintain its existence, and taxation, 
to an enormous amount, weighed upon 
its energies, not only was tiie public 
faith kept inviolate, but the provident 
system of Mr Pitt, for the redemption 
of the debt, was preserved entire ; the 
sinking fund had risen, during the war, 
from a million and a half to filteen mil- 
lions sterling ; and not a shilling had 
been taken from the annual sum de- 
voted to the relief of the poor, amount- 
ing though it did, at the close of the 
period, to six millions sterling.f 

06. It is not, however, during a con- 
test, but after it is over, that its lasting 
effects for good or for evil upon the 
national fortunes are to be discerned : 
it was in the half -century immediately 
following the second Punic war that 



^e Roman dominion was extended 
over the greater part of the civilised 
world. Judging by this standard, the 
impulse given to the wealth, resources, 
and power of England, by the revolvh 
tionary conflict, is proved to have been 
immense. There is, perhaps, no ex- 
ample in the annalB of mankind of a 
nation having made such advances in 
industry, wealth, and numbers, as Great 
Britain has made since the peace. In 
the thirty years that have elapsed sinee 
the battle of Waterloo, during which 
it has enjoyed, in Europe at least, al- 
most uninterrupted peace, its popuI»- 
tion has increased more than a half, 
having advanced from 18,500,000 to 
28,000,000 : its imports have doubled, 
having risen from £32,000,000 t6- 
£70,000,000 : its exports havemore than 
tripled, having swelled fpom£42,000,000' 
to £180,000,000, exclusive of colonial 
produce : its shipping has doubled, hav- 
ing g^wn up from 2,500,000 tons to 
5,000,000. During the same period, 
the agricultural industry of the coun- 
try has been so ixt from falling short 
of this prodigious increase in its com- 
mercial transactions, that it has signally 
prospered : the dependence of the na- 
tion on foreign supplies has steadily 
diminished, until the grain annually 
imported had come^ on an average of 
five years ending with 1835, to be no 
more than a two-kwndredth part, in 



Imports 
OflflUlnaM 



TMw. 



1793 
1793 
1794 

1814 
1815 
1816 



£34,904,850 
20,390,179 

26,748,082 

61,358,398 
67,420,457 
48,218.166 



£19,659,358 
19,459,357 
22,294,893 

32,623,771 
31,822,053 
26.374,921 



1,068.303 

719,268 

1,879,581 

2,616,965 
2,601,276 
2,648,598 



£16,382,435 
17,674.395 
17,440,806 

71,134,603 
73,310,513 
62.264,546 



13,400,000 
13,900,000 
14,220,000 

18.100,000 
18,520,000 
18,740,000 



Sperct. 
6 — 



£231,537.866 
229,614,446 
234,034.718 



4J — • 752.857,236 
5t — 816.311,940 
4t — ' 796.200.196 



—See Appendix, U. Chap. xcv. ; and ante. Chap. xu. § 64; and Pobter's Pari. Tablet^ i. 1 



1792 
1793 
1794 
1795 

1813 
1814 
1816 
1816 



£1,458,504 
1.634,972 
1,872,957 
2,143,697 

16,064,057 
14,8.H0,957 
14,241,397 
13.945,117 



aanuallj, 
Saglud. 



£6,117,241 
6,294,581 
6,418,846 
6.724,889 



£4,500,000 
12,907,451 
42,0»0,646 
42,736,196 

88,768,100 
18,500,000 
45,135,589 
»v356,093 



£16,383,435 
17,674,395 
17.440,806 
19.883,520 

68.748,363 
71.134.603 
72.210.512 
63,284,546 



Total 

Exp«Bdi(to«. 



— See Appendix, H, Chap, xcv.; and Porter's Pari. Tablet, i. 1. 



£16.382.435 
22.754,366 
29.305,477 
39,751,091 

107,644,085 
122.235.660 
129.742,390 
71.612,21» 
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aTefFBge years, of the annual consump- 
tion ; and the prodigy was exhibited of 
the rural industry in an old state, pos- 
sessing a narrow and long -cultivated 
territory, not only keeping pace with, 
but outstripping, an increase of num- 
bers, and augmentation of food required 
for the purposes of luxury, unpandleled 
in any age.* 

67. Nor have the external power 
and warlike achievements of England 
been weakened by this long direction 
of its enei^gies to pacific pursuits. 
Though comparatively seldom called 
into action, the prowess of her soldiers 
and sailors has shone forth with lustre, 
if possible increasing on every succes- 
sive occasion. Her colonial empire 
has greatly increased : Kew Zealand, a 
large part of Hindostan, a valuable 
settlement in China,.have been added 
to her dominions, already vast^ in the 
Indian and southern seas : Acre, im- 
pregnable to Napoleon, has yielded to 
her arms : the ambition of Russia, the 
encroachments of France, have been 
alike checked in the East: the Mah- 
rattas, the Pindarries, the Goorkhas, 
the Burmese, the Affghans, the Sikhs, 
have been successively conquered in 
Asia : the British flag has been planted 
on the ramparts of Bhurtpore ; it has 
waved at Ghuznee, the cradle of the 



Mahometan power, in ' the heart of 
Asia ; a disaster which recalls the de- 
struction of the legions of Varus has 
been surmounted ; and while the Con- 
tinental nations were speculating on 
the approaching fall of the British 
empire in India from its effects, the 
vigour of the nation recovered the 
shock. China was vanquished, the 
ground lost in Affghanistaun regained, 
in a single campaign; and the world 
was lost in amazement at beholding 
the same Delhi Gazette announce a 
glorious peace dictated to the Celestial 
Empire under the waUs of Nankin, 
and the second capture of Cabul in 
the centre of Asia. Such were the 
national riches during this extension 
of its dominions, that Great Britain 
could afford at one period to give 
twenty millions sterling for the peril- 
ous experiment of Negro emancipa- 
tion; and at another ten millions to 
assuage the poignant sufferings of Irish 
poverty. When England sheathed her 
victorious sword within the walls of 
Lahore, in 1846, her sway was para- 
mount, not only over the whole penin- 
sula of Hindostan, but the entire ex- 
tent of Eastern Asia ; and a hundred 
and fifty millions of men, in the four 
quarters of the globe, obeyed the sceptre 
of Queen Victoria.f 



' 1816 
1817 
1818 



Export!. 

OfBelal Valoe. 

£36,717,070 
40.111,427 
42,700,621 



1843 117,877,278 

1844 131,664,603 

1845 132,444,503 

— See also Appendix, H, Chap. xcv. 



Imports. 

DMlared Valo*. 

£26,374,921 

29,910,602 

35,846,340 

70,093,853 
76,441,655 
86,281,958 



Bhippiog. 

Tons. 
2,648,693 
2,664,986 
2,674,468 

4,847,296 
6,049,601 
6,045,718 



t Viz. : Great Britain and Ireland, 

Dependencies in Europe, . • . 

Do. Ceylon and Hong Kong, 

Do. Abisl, ..... 

Do. Africa, ..... 

Dependencies in North America, 

Do. South America, 

Do. West Indies, .... 

Do. Australia, .... 

Army and Navy, .... 

Total British Empire, 

Protected States in Europe, Ionian Islands; 

Do. in India, .... 

Total British Empire and Dependencies, 
— Cnutu 0/1841 ; and Malts Bbun, iv. 15, 257. 



Population. 

25,600,000 

158,729 

1,242.000 

85,300.000 
288,618 
1,720,000 
100,000 
800,000 
240,000 
199,460 

118,648,802 

231,000 

40,000,000 



Popalstkm. 
18.640,000 
18,930,000 
19,180,000 

27,430,000 
27,660,000 
27,900,000 

Territory. 
Square MilsB. 



124 
24,664 
642.000 
200,723 
760,000 
62,400 
77,000 
474,000 



2,343,734 

1,041 

642,000 



158,779,802 2.886,776 



J 
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68. London, the capital and heart 
of this immense dominion, is a city so 
great from its riches and populousness, 
BO extensive in its influence, so renown- 
ed from the deeds of which it has been 
the theatre, that any description of the 
British empire at the close of the war 
might justly be deemed incomplete 
which did not contain some notice of 
its principal features. Situated on both 
bai^ of the Thames, at the distance 
of thirty-five miles from the sea, but 
in so level a district that the tide flows 
through its centre, in the midst of a 
rich champaign country, and communi- 
cating readily by land and water with 
its richest provinces, it is equally well 
adapted for canying on an extensive 
foreign commerce, and becoming the 
emporium of internal opulence. So 
early as the time of the Romans, these 
favourable circimiBtances led to its 
growing into a considerable city ; part 
of the Tower is said to have been 
originally constructed b^ the hands of 
the Legions — certainly its walls stand 
on the foundations excavated by their 
labour; and, so early as the time of 
Queen Boadicea, it had become a place 
of such note, that a large proportion 
of the Italian colonists who fell by her 
arms were settled within its boimds. 
Since that period, it has steadily ad- 
vanced in wealth, population, and im- 
portance. The Anglo-Saxons, Banes, 
and Normans, have successively made 
it the seat of their government and the 
centre of their dominion ; its strength 
has generally cast the balance in favour 
of whichever party, in the civil wars 
that followed, was fortunate enough 
to obtain its aid. But for its support, 
the star of York would have paled be- 
fore the rising fortunes of the House 
of Lancaster in the time of Edward 
rV. ; but for the fidelity of the city 
trained-bands, the arms of the Long 
Parliament would have sunk before 
the cavaHers of Charles I. It is chiefly 
in later times, however, and since the 
colonial empire of Great Britain has 
been so widely extended, and its naval 
supremacy been determined, that it 
has risen to such immense and univer- 
sally-felt importance ; and it may now 
safely be affirmed iJiat it exceeds in 



wealth and influence, and probably also 
in population, any city of which history 
has preserved a record either in ancient 
or modem times. 

69. Its inhabitants, which did not 
much exceed a million at the close of 
the war, have now (1849) swcdled to 
the enormous amount of two millions 
two hundred thousand — a number pro- 
bably equal to those contained in Rome 
at the highest period of its elevation.* 
So prodigious is the commerce which 
centres in its harbour, th&t out of 
£20,000,000 customhouse duties which 
Qreat Britain yields to government, no 
less than £12,000,000, on an average 
of years, come from the port of Lon- 
don. In its principal Imjok, that of 
England, an accumulated treasure of 
£15,000,000 sterling is generally lying; 
besides what is in i£e hands of inferior 
establishments or in general circula- 
tion, of at least equal amount. In its 
arsenal, that of /Woolwich, are con- 
tained stores of artillery and ammuni- 
tion equal to a war on the greatest 
scale with the whole civilised world. 
Yet so salubrious is its situation, owing 
to the dry gravelly bed on which it 
stands, the gentle declivity which gene- 



* Population of London, in 




1801 


864,845 


1811, .... 


1,009,646 


18til, 


1,225,6M 


1831 


1,471,941 


1841, .... 


1,873.676 



At this rate of increaBe, which certainly 
has not diminiahed during the last seveu 
years, its present inhabitants miist be nearly 
2,200,000 (1849); and by the census of 1851, 
will probably be 2,300,000.— CSen«iM qf 1841, 
p. 10. Bnumeration Abstract, Pr^ace. Bonie, 
according to the best authorities, contained, 
in the time of the Antonines, 2,265,000 in- 
habitants. Bee the Chevalier Bunsbn, Be- 
schreibung von Rom, i. 184, which estimate is 
approved by Zumpt, Uber die Bevolkerung in 
AUerthum Berlin Trans, for 1846, p. 69 ; and 
Professor Hobck, U. 383. London is ten 
miles long by seven miles broad. The mim- 
ber of houses is upwards of 200,000. Its 
leviathan body is composed of nearly 10,000 
streets, lanes, alleys, squares, places, ter- 
races, Ao. It consumes upwards of 4, 369,400 
lb. of animal food weekly, which is washed 
down by 1,400,000 bairels of beer annually, 
exclusive of other liquids. Its rental is at 
least £7,000,000 a-year, and it pays for lux- 
uries it imports at least £12,000,000 a-year 
duty alone. It has 537 churches, 207 dissent- 
ing places of worship, upwards of 5000 public- 
houses, and 16 theatres. 
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T$Xij oonduets iU^ impimtwi to th* 
liTer, and the extauuTe ejBteod of tub- 
temuMooB dndnsgd by whkh thaee 
adTantages are skilfully made th0 moat 
ot^ that the chance of Uf e in its numer- 
oua inhabitanta is on an ayerage not 
greatly less than that of all England.* 
Koble parkc^ studded mih ancestral 
trees, furnish at once recreation and 
health to the citizens: they are em* 
phatically called ''the lungs of Lon- 
don." So vast are its commercial trans- 
actions, that they frequently amount 
to fifty and even a hundred millions, 
which pass the dearing-house of the 
bankers in a single week, sometimes in 
a single day ; and any stoppage in the 
wonted supplies of its credit is felt like 
the shock of an earthquake over the 
whole mercantile world — in Europe, 
Asia, and America. The great com- 
mercial catastrophe which, in 1838 and 
1839, prostrated so laige « part of the 
Qommercial eetablishmentii of America, 
arose ^itirely, as was stated by Mr 
Biddle, the chairman of the United 
States Bank, from the contraction of 
credit in London, owing to the great 
exportation of the precious metaJs to 
purchase grain to supply the deficient 
harvests of those years in the British 
Islands. The dreadful monetary crisis 
of 1847, which produced such wide- 
spread ruin over the civilised world, 
was entirely owing to the monetary 
laws of Great Britain, and the vast 
export of the precious metals which in 
that year took place, to purchase an 
unprecedented supply of foreign grain 
for its inhabitants. Many hundreds 
of vessels, of all sizes and nations, daily 
go up and down the Thames ; its East 
and West Lidia docks are, taken singly, 
greater than first-rate harbours in other 
states ; its port, seven miles in length, 
presents a forest of shipping unequalled 
in any part of the world ; and whoever 

* The annual mortality of all England was, 
in 18S0, 1 in 68: in London it was, in 1836, 
I in 46. The deaths of persons under SO 
years of i^e have decreased in the metropolis 
to a haiS of their amount in the last half cen* 
tury. They were, in 

1780 lin 76| 

1801 W& 

1830, 124 

1833. 137 

— FoRTEB's Progrtu <tf tht IfatUn, i. 24. 



has aot approadied London by water, 
and beheld tbe oommerce of the world 
oeotred in its hearty can have formed 
no adequate eooceptlon of the gran- 
deur and importance of the British 
empire. 

70. It can scareely be affirmed thai 
the ardkiteotural splendour of the Eng- 
lish metropolis is equal to this lof^ 
destiny; and certainly its ruins wiU 
convey to future ages no adequate con- 
ception either of its present magnifi- 
cence or beauty. BCany sovereigns, 
as Augustw with Bome, have found 
it of brick, but none have left it of 
marble. The general use of that in- 
ferior and perishable material in the 
construction of the greater part even of 
public edifices, and its alm<^ universal 
adoption in that of private houses, has 
given to the greater part oi the city 
a monotonous and mean appearance, 
which strangely contrasts with the un- 
exampled magnificence displayed in its 
equipages, and the boundless wealth 
accumulated in its idiope. So much, 
indeed, of the overwhelming impres- 
sion of London is produced by the 
latter circumstances, that it is difficult 
to separate from them the effect of its 
edifices, considered merely as archi- 
tectural structures. At the close <^ 
the war, with the exception of St 
Paul's, Westminster Abbey, St Mar- 
tin's Church, and « few other public 
buildings, most of which were of an* 
dent date, there was scarcely a street 
or edifice in London worthy of the 
metropolis of a great empire. During 
nearly two centuries which had since 
elapsed, the national taste had never 
recovered the shock given to the fine 
arts by the triumph of the Puritans in 
the time of Charles I. Whitehall, 
which formed a small part only of the 
palace projected by the refined taste 
of that patriotic monarch, was then, 
and perhaps is still, the most perfect 
buil^g of the kind in the metropolis. 
Since that time, however, great exer* 
tions have been made for its embel- 
lishment—the frequency of foreign 
travelling having awakened the inhabi- 
tants of this country to a just and 
painful sense of ihe inferiority of their 
capital in this respect. Long lines of 
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pillared acwary, rinvB of IraildiaigB re- 
•emblii^ palaipei^ fitatuof, triumphal 
archly monumental oolumns, amjl other 
public struQtw^eB) now edom the me* 
tropolis in profusion, and convey at 
once a vivid impression of its ridxesi 
and the recently awaken^ desire of 
its inhabitants fof architectural deoora* 
tion. Its numerous bridges of granite 
and iron, which span the Thames, are 
beyond all question the finest in tibe 
world, and will convey to the remotest 
ages some idea of its present grandeur. 
St Paul's bears the second hjonours of 
sacred atruotures in the Grecian style 
of architecture ; Westminster Abbey 
the first in GoUiic, if the richness of 
the decoratioQS is taken in connection 
with the sacred wsociations by which 
it is hallowed. 

71. If London could be perpetuated 
to future times as it now is, few capi- 
tals would exceed it in the goigeous 
magnificence of its structures. But 
imfortunately they are for the most 
part of brick, with a coating merely of 
stucco, which, however parefully pre- 
pared and richly ornamented, seldom 
long survives the generation which 
{produced IL The facility with which 
forms are varied in that flexible ma^ 
terial, joined to the desire of wealth to 
display its treasures, and of artists to 
show their originality, has led to an 
unhappy departure f]x>m the ^loii^ls of 
pure taste, and general adoption of 
yneretricious designs. No one can visit 
liondon without regretting how much 
beauty in its edifices has peen lost in 
the search for variety; how much 
simplicity has been sacrificed for oma- 
ment. But most of all, the perishable 
nature of the materials of which it is 
almost all constructed, never calculated 
for a century's duration, seldom sur- 
viving half the time,* affords subject 
for regret If a declijie in the present 
sources of its opulence were to occur, 
and the restoration of thfir ei^penaive 

* Witness the modem rtiinB in tlia Quad- 
rant. If a change in the direction of fikshion, 
or a decay in the national foruinea, were to 
catuQ the shop* in Regent Strffet, or th* 
houses in Regent Park, to be neglected, 
how long would their brilliant fronts anrviye 
amidBt the humid atmotphere and flpequeot 
fogii ot London? 



iMMQte in cenaeqiiieiioe to beeome sm- 
possible, London, like Vioensa at this 
time, would ootne ere long to resemble 
a skeleton, from which the once beauti- 
ful covering of the flesh had fallen. 
It ean never, in oonsequenoe, unless a 
ch4UQge should take place in the mir 
terials of which it is constructed, pre- 
sent that most striUng of all features 
in an andent city, the union of the 
monuments of past with the creations 
of present times : a circumstance the 
more to be regretted, from the long 
period during which it has maintained 
an important place in human affairs, 
and tlie many mttstrious names which 
have immortalised its annals, and of 
whom the enduring fane of Westmin- 
ster coveiB the remains. 

72. It wUl be a matter of never-fail- 
ing astonishment to future ages, how 
a nation possessing the limited tern- 
tory, and comparatively scanty popula* 
tion of Great Britain, ever succeeded 
in tt^wnuMmg Buoh riches, and acquiring 
so mighty a domini<m; and this nistory 
would indeed be imperfect^ if some 
attempt at least were not made to 
explain the phenomenon. Probably 
we are too near the time of its occur* 
rence to be able to assign the causes 
with perfect conrectness ; and possibly 
the attempt now made may only add 
another to the many examples which 
experittuse fumiisdies of the extent to 
whichfiontemporarywritersmay be mis- 
led as to the real sources of their coun- 
try's prosperity or decline. Whether 
it be so or not, however, the attempt 
should be made; and if it does not 
instruct future times by its wisdom, it 
may warn them by its errors. 

73. (I.) The first circumstance which 
seems to have contributed to the as- 
tonishing extension of the British em- 
pire^ is Sm eneigetic and persevering 
chantcter of tiie greater part of its 
inhabitants. It is the more material 
to insist on this ciruumstance, because 
genersl opinion, for nearly a century 
past, has inclined to its oblivion, and 
taided to assign as causes of the differ- 
ence of national eharacter and fortunes, 
what in reality is their effect. When 
it is said that it is the free oonstitu- 
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tion and liberal ixwtitutioiiB of EngUwrtl 
whi<^ have been the cause of its great- 
nesB, men forget that theae inatitationB 
themselves were the work of the peo{de, 
and thaty but for the resolute and per- 
seyering character which ther evinced 
from the first dawn of Englitii history, 
they would have been torn to pieces 
by the senselees dissensions, or sunk 
in the debasing slavery, which have 
proved &tal to so many other nations. 
Ko people ever was more rudely as- 
sailed by the sword of conquest than 
those of this country: none had its 
ohaiDS to appearance more firmly riv- 
eted round their necks. The Romans, 
the Saxons, the Danes, the Normans, 
have successively overrun its plains: 
the settlement of the last was the most 
violent, and attended with a transfer 
of property the most complete, of any 
which modem Europe has witnessed. 
Yet from all these disasters the British 
nationhas recovered : nay, it has derived 
from them ail the means of additional 
advances in industry, power, and great- 
ness. Incorporating, as it were, with 
the dispositions of the native inhabit- 
ants, the most valuable qualities of all 
the races by which they have been 
subsequently conquered, they have 
oome in the end to form a character 
which has produced the wonders that 
now fill the world with astonishment. 
If we would see what the aborigines 
of this country originally were — what^ 
but for foreign intermixture, they 
would still have been, we have only to 
look to the inhabitants of the south 
and west of Ireland, or of the high- 
lands and islands of Scotland. But 
with the bravery and tenacity of cus- 
tom, joined to the indolence and care- 
lessness of the Celtic character, have 
been successively incorporated the wis- 
dom and perseverance of the Romans, 
the industry and honesty of the Ger- 
mans, the roving disposition and ad- 
venturous spirit of the Danes, the 
chivalrous soul and high aspirations of 
the Normans. It is the blending of 
the whole which has formed the Brit- 
ish character : had any been awanting, 
an essential element in the formation 
would have been deficient, and the 
national fortimes probably different. 



It would appear that» in the moral not 
less than the natural world, it is by 
the combination of different materials 
that the richest soil is formed, and from 
its varied qualities that the choicest 
fruits may be expected. 

74. (II.) Vain, however, would have 
been the preparations in the inter- 
mingling of races for the ultimate de- 
velopment of the Briti^ mind, had 
not physical advantages existed, in the 
circumstances in which their descen- 
dants were placed, adequate to enable 
them to perform their appropriate mis- 
sion. But when Providence destined 
the Anglo-Saxon race to mighty achieve- 
ments, it was not unmindful of the 
extenial aid requisite to their accom- 
plishment. Long anterior to the birth 
of man, in the first ages of physical 
creation, the strata were formed by 
the superincumbent deluge, the islands 
were formed by its receding waves, 
which thereafter, stirred by the per- 
severinghandof industry, were destined 
to provide the asylum, to furnish the 
powers, from wMch was to emanate 
the civilisation and peopling of half the 
globe. Securely cnulled in the waves, 
placed in the centre of the commercial 
highway of Burope, the nearest land 
to the mariner who approaches from 
another hemisphere, the British Islands 
are protected from all save the aggres- 
sion of maritime power, and secured 
in advantages the most favourable for 
the acquisition of naval superiority, and 
the growth of a universal commerce. 
An extensive sea-coast, studded with 
islands, and deeply indented by bays 
or natural havens, at once invited the 
inhabitants of the shores to maritime 
adventure, and furnished retreats in 
case of disaster ; a tempestuous ocean 
incessantly trained the seamen to hardi- 
hood and nautical skill 

75. A territory in some places level 
and fertile, in others rugged and mo\m- 
tainous, afforded the fairest prospect 
of reward to the varied branches of 
rural industry, and provided the means 
of maintaining triple the population 
which has as yet been maintained upon 
it ; a climate alternately rigorous and 
genial, bracing, but not enervating, at 
once compelled exertion and rewarded 
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indoBtry. Nor were mineral riches, or 
the means of putting in motion manu- 
facturing industiy, awanting; on the 
contrary, they were fumiidfied with 
a profusion imknown in any other 
state. A zone a hundred miles broad 
runs in a diagonal direction across 
England, fraught with the richest coal 
and ironstone ; alternate seams of both 
are to be found in profusion in many 
parts of the lowlands of Scotland. In 
the forests of Britain, her inhabitants 
have at hand the best materials ever 
yet discovered for the construction of a 
navy ; beneath their feet, the means of 
raising and bringing to perfection the 
greatest commercial undertakings ever 
set on foot among men. Coal for steam 
navigation, iron for railways, are to be 
f oimd in abundance. Ireland possesses 
similar mineral treasures : ifllieyhave 
not yet been taken advantage of, it is 
only because the indolent and unf ore- 
seeing disposition of its inhabitants 
has allowed them to remain unnoticed 
— as if to demonstrate how vain are the 
choicest gifts of nature, if not second- 
ed by the vigour and perseverance of 
man. 

76. (III.) The policy of the British 
government has for a long series of 
ages seconded the obvious intentions 
of nature, and given that decided direc- 
tion of the national enterprise to com- 
mercial and nautical pursuits, which 
the advantages the people enjoyed so 
clearly pointed out as their appro- 
priate destination. So marked indeed 
were these advantages, that from a 
very remote period they gave England 
a preponderance in maritime a£&urs. 
Gibbon tells us that so early as the 
revolt of Carausius, England, detached 
from the Roman empire in the reign 
of Maximilian, by whom it was in vain 
assailed, took its proper place as an in- 
dependent maritime power. In the 
time of Edward III., the victory of 
Sluys, the greatest in Europe until 
that of Lepanto, cost the French 
marine thirty thousand men, and ex- 
posed the territory of Prance for 
above a century to the fatal ravages of 
English invasion. But it was in the 
time of Charles I. and the Protector 
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Cromwell, that the importance of 
attending to commercial interests be- 
came for the first time generally under- 
stood, and the upholding of the navy 
a fixed object of national policy. The 
first of these monarchs, whose patriotic 
spirit and provident wisdom have been 
too much overlooked or concealed, 
from the vehement national divisions 
of which he became the victim, was 
BO set upon increasing the navy, in 
order to sdBTord proper protection to the 
commerce of his subjects, that he lost 
his crown and his head in consequence. 
The significant name of the impost 
concerning which the contest with the 
people commenced — ship-money — re- 
mains a lasting proof that the sove- 
reign lost all, because he strove of his 
own authority to levy a tax for the 
protection of commerce, which the 
parsimony of the parliament had de- 
nied to ms entreaties. His republican 
successor continued the same wise 
and enlightened policy, which the 
prostration of the nation by military 
power gave it no longer the means of 
thwarting; and we owe to him the 
Navigation Laws, the wisdom of which 
has won the praise even of the great 
apostle of free trade, Adam Smith ; * 
and which, for above a century and a 
half, secured to the merchant vessels 
of Great Britain a permanent and deci- 
sive superiority over those of foreign 
nations, in canying on its vast and 
growing commerce with all parts of the 
world. Dining the war, and until the 
change of policy by the introduction 

* '* Though some of the regulations of this 
famous act may have proceeded from national 
animosity, they are all as wise as if dictated 
by the most deliberate wisdom. As defence 
is of much more importance than opiUetuXt the 
Act of Navigation is perhaps the wisest of 
the commercial regulations of England. The 
defence of Great Britain depends very much 
upon the numbers of its sailors and shipping. 
The Act of Navigation, therefore, very pro- 
perly endeavours to give the sailors and ship- 
ping of Great Britain the monopoly of the 
trade of their own country, in some cases by 
absolute prohibitions, in others by heavy- 
burdens upon the shipping of foreign coun- 
tries. This is one of the coses in which it is 
advantageous to lay some burden upon for- 
eign, for the encouragement of domestic 
industry."— fTwrt/i of Nations, B. iv. Chap, 
ii., vol. ii. p. 192. 
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of tha redprooity qnrtem in 1828, this 
saperiority on the part of British ship- 
ping inoreaoed, until at length it 1m- 
oame to the foreign nearly as four to 
one. It was this si^>eriority, beyond 
all question, which was the chief means 
of bringing the nation through the 
perils and burdens of the Revolution- 
acy war.* Xenophon observes, that if 
Attica had been an island, the naval 
superiority of the Athenians would 
have rendered them victorious over 
the Lacedsemonians in the Pelopon* 
nesian War.f That advantage which 
Athens wanted, England enjoyed. 

77. (IV.) Great and decisive, how- 
.ever, as was the superiority which the 
industry and enterprise of its inhabi- 
tants, joined to the protective policy 
of its government, secured to the ship- 
ping of this country during the war 
over those of other countries, the na- 
tion must have sunk in the struggle, if 
it had had no commercial resources to 
rely on but such as arose from inter- 
course with foreign nations. So com- 
plete had been l£e land conquests of 
France during the war, that for the 
last half of it nearly the whole har- 
boius of Europe were closed against 
British shipping, and the mandates 



01 Napoleon for tin proscription o€ 
English merchandise wrae obeyed ftcfm 
the North Cape to the rock of Qih^ 
ndtar. The commerce of the natioD 
with ihe Continental states during 
that period had in consequence sig^ 
nally declined, but that with the other 
countries of the world had proportion- 
ally increasedJt Had Great Britain de- 
pended upon its European trade, it- 
would inevitably have been ruined 
when the Continental System was in 
full activity : it was to that result 
that Napoleon constantly looked as 
the reward of his labour, and tke coit- 
summation of his desires. But what 
he could not have conceived, what 
thwarted all his hopes, and in Ihe end 
ruined all his designs, was the vast ex- 
tension which at the same time took 
place in the commerce of Great %i- 
tain with distant quarters, to whidi 
his power did not reach. England 
had planted her colonies in every part 
of the world : her ofibpring, emanci^ 
pated and not emancipated, opened 
markets for her manufacturing indus- 
try, which much more than compen- 
sated all she had lost from the ascen- 
dancy of France in continental Europe. 
Two-thirds of the exports of Britaiii 
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— FoBTBR's Proffresi of the Nation, iii. 174. 

m muTMs 9MUf IMP ncLxm u ftfitukonnt ^ma-x*** dt fMtitt f«v nte BxkamH «}f ;i:m."— Xibnophon,. 
Athtfi. Jiep., c. ii. ** Of one tJiiug ouly tnu Atheoiaus stood in ueed. For if, in addition to 
their power at sea, they had inhabited an island, they might have done evil to any whom 
they inclined, without 8u£fering injury in return tiu they had lost the command of the 
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1806, £11.363,635 £12,389,488 

1807, 9,002,237 11,846,513 

1808, 9,016,033 5,241.739 
-Porter's Progress of the Nation^ iii. 102. 
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in 1610 w«re to America and India.^ 
Notwithstanding the aBtonishing buo- 
oeas of Ihe Fronch Smpeoror in the 
fi^ds of European varfore, and tiie in- 
defatigable efrortB he made to exclude 
English merohandise from the har* 
boura of the Continent^ the exports of 
the country went on contimudly in- 
creasing till this year 1811, when they 
experienced a great and alarming di- 
minution. They sank sixteen miUiona 
in a single year. That, however, vttM 
almost entirely the consequence of the 
loss of the North American market^ 
occasioned, not by the measures of the 
French Emperor, but by our own 
injudidoua and ill-tzmed Orders in 
Council. As it was> however, they 
reduced the nation to greater straits 
than it had been in since the com- 
mencement of the war, and in trath 
brou|B^t it to the brink of ruin ; — a 
dedsive proof that it was from the 
oommeroul intercourse she maintained 
witib her own deteemUmttt that Oreat 
Britain derived the principal part of 
the resources with which she main- 
tained the contest, and that no mis- 
fortunes were to be regarded as irre- 
parably but such as savmd them from 
each other. 

78. (V.) The danger, however, of a 
nation's depending to a great extent on 
its colonial dependencies is, that they 
desert it in the hour of danger^ and 
thus, what had been the main source 
of its strength, becomes the principal 
cause of its weakness. The dissolution 
of the Laoedsemonian confederacy after 
the battle of Leuctra, the defection of 
the Athenian colonies after the dis- 
aster of Aigospotamoe, of the Cartha- 
ginian on the invasion of Sdpio, of the 
Roman after the slaughter of CannsB, 
prove on how insecure a foundation 
the prosperity of a state in general 
rests which depends on the allegianoe 
of its distant possessions. In all parts 

* Exports from Oreat Britain to— 

UiiUcdl 
olAma 
£10,920,752 
1,841,258 



of the British empire, hcwever, the 
most perfect unanimity prevailed for 
carrying on the contest during the 
whole of its continuanoe; and the 
flame of loyally burnt as steadily on the 
shores of the St Lawrence, or the 
banks of the Oanges, as on those of 
the Thames, or in the plains of York- 
shire. Jt was this unanimity, beyond 
all question, which brought England 
triumphant through the perils of the 
contest : her only vulnerable point was 
Ireland, where, unfortunately, different 
feelings prevailed with a large part of 
the people. The secret of this extra- 
ordinary loyalty in all parts of the 
widely scattered British dominions, so 
different from what had hitherto been 
experienced among men, so bright a 
contrast to what had so recently been 
exhibited in its own Nortii American 
colonies, is to be found in the pro- 
teetive policy which had so long been 
pursued by its government 

79. The inhabitants of the British 
colonies were not by nature dififerent- 
from other men; but circumstances 
had rendered the policy of their rulers 
different. They were not the repre- 
sentatives of a part of the empire, but- 
of the whole : they pursued a pdioy 
for the genmal good, not merely of thJa 
dominant island ; hence it was for the 
advantage of the whole colonies to re^ 
main constant to the parent state* 
The great and varied interests of the 
Briti^ empire, in all parts of the globe, 
had silently worked their way into the 
legislature : purchase of seats in par- 
liament had opened its gates on the 
footing of nonunal corruption and real 
independence ; the East and West 
Indies were as effectually represented 
through the medium of Gatton and 
Old Samm, bought with wealth ac- 
quired in their service, as Westminster 
or Yorkshire were by the voice of their 
numerous constituents. Talent, readily 
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Europe. 

£15,627,806 
12,834,680 



£2.977,366 
2,941,194 



Africa. Total. 

£15,640,166 £595,081 £45,761,121 
11,929,680 836,742 29,893,549 

It was the liceme trade which made the exports to Europe so much greater in this than 
the preceding jrears,— an extraordinary proof of the cupidity fbr money whidi oharacterifled 
Napoleon, or of the straits to which be was reduced in canyiog out his Continental Sgrstem. 
— «— PoBXBB's Progrest qfthe Nation, iii. 108. 
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enlisted under the banner of one or 
ol^er party, found an easy entrance 
into the legislatuie under the same sjb- 
tern; and not being conBtrained to 
bend to the wishes of an interested 
body of home electors, supported the 
policy which appeared conducive to 
the general interests of the empira 
Nothing, it was evident, could secure 
the allegiance of distant possessions 
but attention to their interests, and 
the command of the sea. Hence the 
protective policy, which for a century 
and a half formed the ruling principle 
•of British legislation, and of which the 
Navigation Laws, so vital in their 
effects to our maritime interests, were 
but a part. Similar enactments, mul- 
tiplied to an incredible extent, secured 
to the parent state and all its colonies 
the benefits of mutual intercourse. 
Heavy discriminating duties restrained 
the competition of rival states. Pro- 
tection to native industry, at home 
and abroad, was the unseen but power- 
ful chain which, through all the dbances 
of war, retained the whole in firm and 
willing allegiance to the government 
of Great Britain. The navy of Eng- 
land gave that security to their com- 
mercial intercourse without which it 
could not have been carried on. The 
^cean became the highway for their 
mutual communication. No state 
'Could hope to obtain a share in this 
lucrative commerce but such as was 
•either neutral or protected by the Brit- 
ish flag. So strongly was this felt 
by the planters in the French and 
Dutch colonies towards the end of the 
war, that they desired nothing so 
much as to be incorporated with the 
British dominions ; and when an Eng- 
lish expedition appeared off their 
•coasts, they in secret prayed for its 
success, and no real resistance was 
made except by the regular forces. 

80. (VI.) Vain, however, would have 
been the numerous advantages, physical 
and political, which Great Britain enjoy- 
ed during the contest, if a fortunate 
combination of circumstances, joined 
to uncommon wisdom on the part of 
its government, had not established a 
system of cubbency in the heart of 
the empire, adequate to the wants of 



its immense dependencieB, capable of 
ea^Mmaitm at iinU, according to the 
necessities of the times, and not liable 
to be diawn off at particular periods 
by the balances of ixades or the mili- 
tary necessitieB of foreign states. No 
amount of metallic treasures could have 
been adequate to the wants of such an 
empire during such a contest ; if the 
whole gold and silver of the world had 
been brought together, it would have 
proved unequal to the combined ne- 
cessities of the government and the 
people. The vast and imperious de- 
mand for the precious metals, and 
especially gold, for the use and main- 
tenance of the immense armies con- 
tending on the Continent, of necessity 
and frequently drained away nearly the 
whole precious metalsfrom the country, 
at the very time when they were most 
required for the support of domestic 
credit, or the cost of warlike establish- 
ments. When such a drain for specie 
set in from foreign parts, certain ruin 
must have ensued, if the empire had 
possessed no resources within itself to 
supply the place of the precious metals 
which were taken away. But such re- 
sources did exist, and were managed 
with a combined liberality and caution, 
which gave the country the whole 
benefits of a paper currency, without 
any of the danger with which it is at- 
tended. In February 1797, when the 
vast abstraction of specie from the 
British Islands, owing to the campaigns 
of the preceding year in Italy and 
Germany, joined to an extraordinary 
run upon the banks, arising from a 
panic at home, had brought matters to 
extremities, the Bank of England was 
on the verge of bankruptcy, and the 
nation witUn a hairbreadth of ruin. 
But Mr Pitt was at the helm, and his 
firmness and foresight not only sur- 
mounted the crisis, but drew from it 
the means of establishing the currency 
of the country on such a footing as 
enabled it to bid defiance, throughout 
the whole remainder of the war, alike 
to foreign disa^rter and internal embar- 
rassment. To the suspension of cash 
payments by the act of 1797, and the 
power in consequence vested in the 
Bank of England of expanding its paper 
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circulation in proportion to the ab- 
straction of the metallic currency and 
the wants of the country, and resting 
the national industry on a basis not 
Hable to be taken away, either by the 
mutations of commerce or the neces- 
sities of war, the salvation of the 
empire is beyond all question to be 
ascribed. 

81. A similar crisis, and from a 
similar cause, occurred in 1810, but it 
led to no injurious results ; on the con- 
trary, it was contemporary with the 
greatest exertions of the nation. The 
prodigious absorption of specie for the 
use of the French and Austrian armies 
during the campaign of 1809, joined to 
the immense cost of the campaign in 
Portugal, and the importation of one 
million five hundred thousand quarters 
of wheat, to supply the deficiencies of 
a bad harvest in 1810, had occasioned 
so great a dearth of specie in Great 
Bri&n, in the latter year, that gold and 
silver had ahuost entirely disappeared 
from the circulation, and alight guinea 
was worth twenty-five, and sometimes 
as much as twenty-seven shillings. But 
what then ? The banks increased their 
issues in a similar proportion : that of 
the Bank of England was raised to 
£21,000,000; its discounts reached 
£20,000,000 in a single year. All other 
banks did the same : the paper circula- 
tion in England alone, before the close 
of the war, reached £48,000,000 ; that 
of the two islands, £60,000,000 ster- 
ling. By this means, not only was the 



crisis surmounted without difficulty, 
but a hundred and thirty thousand 
c(»nbatants, with forty ships of tiie 
line, were assembled around Lisbon, 
which hurled back the French legion» 
from the lines of Torres Vedras, and 
in the three last years of the war, 
while not a guinea was to be found in 
England, all the armies of Europe 
were arrayed in British pay on i&e 
Rhine and the Pyrenees. A commer- 
cial and monetary crisis in 1810, which, 
beyond all question, \mder our pre- 
sent system, would have involved the 
nation and all the commercial interests 
in a general public and private bank- 
ruptcy, was not only surmounted with- 
out distress, but the property of the 
industrious classes was unimpaired dur- 
ing its whole continuance; and ti^e 
nation commenced in the middle of it 
those gigantic efforts which at length 
turned the tide against France, and 
brought the contest to a glorious ter- 
mination.* It is remarkable that this 
admirable system, which may truly be 
called the moving power of the nation 
during the war, became towards its 
close the object oi the most determin- 
ed hostility on the part both of the 
great capitalists and the chief writers 
on political economy in the country. 
Here, however, as everywhere else, 
experience, the great test of truth, has 
determined the question. The adop- 
tion of the opposite system of contract- 
ing the paper in proportion to the ab- 
straction of the metallio currency, by 



* Table showing the notes in circulaticm, price of gold the ounce, commercial paper under 
discount at the Bank, exports and imports of Great Britain from 1810 to 1816 :-~ 
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See Appendix, H, Chap. xcv. The table in the Appendix, H, Chap. zcv.. contains, the 
anthoT beeves, the moAt complete picture of the statistics of Great Britain, during and for 
thirty years after the war. which is anywhere to be met with in a similar space ; and he 
may say this without vanity, as there is not a single word or figure in it his own composition. 
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ti&e aote of 1819 and 1644, (foUowed 
M it ifas naooMarily by the monetary 
erisea of 1825, 1889, and 1847), has 
demonatoated beyond a doubt tiist it 
ivaa in the syrtem of an ea^nsiw etir- 
reney that Great Britain during the 
'warf ound theiolemeans of ita ealTaticm. 
ibid if any doubt could exist on this 
subject, it would be xemoFed by the 
experience of the disastrouB years 1847 
aiul 1848, during which, without any 
external calamity, and when at peace 
with all the world, the mere abstrac- 
tion of eighteen millions of soyereigns 
to purohaiBe foreign gnun under the 
free-trade system, proiduced uniyersal 
.and unexampled distress, and induced 
such a convulsion in the country as re- 
duced the reyenue, drawn wiib. diffi- 
culty from twenty-eight millions of 
souls, to £51,250,000 ; and sent above 
two hundred and fifty thousand emi- 
. giants each year out of the country ; 
while in 1810, under a &r greater 
abstraction of the precious metals, 
universal prosperity prevailed, and 
£67,144,000 was without any effort 
raised from eighteen millions of inha- 
bitants, without any of them being 
driven to seek their bread in distant 
lands.* 

82. (VII.) The preceding causes re- 
fer chiefly to the physical advantages, 
external circumstances, and political 
policy of the British empire during the 
war. But, in addition to these, there 
were two circumstances of a moral 
nature of paramount importance, which 
combined to produce the same result 
The first of these was the existence of 
the Pbotestant, as the established re- 
ligion of Great Britain. It would ill 
become, indeed, the historian of these 
eventful times, whose pleasing duty it 
has been to record the many deeds of 
heroism and virtue which have been 
displayed by the adherents of the Bo- 
man CothoUc faith, to dispute that it 
is capable of producing the most ele- 
vated and ennobling dispositions. As 
little will any one impressed with the 
principles of true religion arrogate to 
his own persuasion any exclusive pro- 
fession of the doctrines requisite to 
salvation, or imagine that the gates 
* Bee Appendix, H, Chap. xov. 



of heaven will not be thrown open as 
wide to those equally obedient to the 
precepts of Christianity, in whatever 
tenets circumstances or parentage may 
have brought them up. But, looking 
to the peculiar situation in which Great 
Britain was placed during the Revohi- 
tionary war, and the necessity which 
existed for strenuous exertion in all 
classes, it appean equally certain tiiat, 
but for the establidmient of the Re- 
formed faith in the majority and moat 
energetic part of its inhabitants, it 
must have sunk in the conflict. Spain 
exhibits a memorable instance of the 
manner in which a faith which par- 
alyses the intellectual freedom of the 
human soul, may depress and in the 
end ruin the nationiJ resources ev«i 
of the greatest state, though founded 
on the most imbounded natural ad- 
vantages ; — ^France, of the way in which 
the attempt to force sacerdotal supre- 
macy upon an age of intellectual ac- 
tivity, may tear up the whole founda- 
tions of society, and involve the be^ 
interests of mankind in ruin ; — ^Ireland, 
of the melancholy retention of a people 
in a state of barbarity, when its neigh- 
bours are far advanced in industiy and 
civilisation, from the adherence to re- 
ligious observances fit only for the 
rudest ages. 

63. The Roman Catholic is the tron- 
eition feuth from heathenism to Chrie- 
tianity, retaining enough of forms to 
attract the illiterate multitude, em^ 
bracing as much of reality as may sway 
more enlightened minds, and produce 
innumerable blessings. As such, it 
has done, in the earlier stages of society, 
and in many places is BtUl doing, im- 
mense service to mankind; but is it 
the religion fitted to unite together 
the high and the low, the learned and 
the ignorant, the industrious and the 
affluent, in an age of the highest intel- 
lectual activity, and to call out in the 
utmost degree the physical and mental 
energies of aU dassee of the commu- 
nity ? There is no candid and atten- 
tive observer of human affiiirs who will 
assert that it is. The submission to 
authority in matters of faith, so valu- 
able as an element of social tranquillity, 
is eminently prejudicial, and generally 
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in tha end proves fatal, to independenoe 
and activity of thought. Mind cannot 
long remain active, if uncontrolled 
speculation on the subjects most mo- 
mentous and interesting to man is for- 
bidden. The superior mental achieve- 
ments and political energy of the 
Protestant states of Europe to the 
Boman Catholic, admitted by all can- 
did historians of whatever creed, is a 
sufficient proof of this. A Boman 
Catholic population could never have 
spread as the Protestant has done in 
the wilds of America ; witness the 
stationary Canadian habiians or cor- 
rupted Mexican grandees, beside the 
sturdy Anglo<Saxons, wi^ the Bible 
in their pockets and the axe in their 
bands. The spirit of Protestantism is 
easen t iaU y allied with great eirartions 
of industry and commerce : that of the 
ancient faith is more akin to the state- 
lineas of territorial aristocracy and the 
fervour of imlettered devotion. It 
was this difference which gave the 
Dutch the advantage over all tiie forces 
of the Spanish monarchy, and in the 
end established the independence of 
the United Provinces. The latter pro- 
duced the glorious but short-Uved and 
flickering blaze of Vendean andTyrolese 
lieroism ; but it is to the former we 
must look for the mainspring of the 
steady and continuous efforts of Eng- 
lish perseverance and patriotism which 
were alone equal to the successful main' 
tenance of the conflict. 

84. (Vni.) Akin to this circum- 
stance of its religion having been that 
of the Protestant fiuth, is another 
feature in the conduct of Qreat Bri- 
tain, perhaps arising from it, which 
beyond all question had a most mate- 
rial influence upon the issue of the 
contest, especially in its later stages. 
!rhis is the lofty spirit and noble princi- 
ples maintained both by the govern- 
ment and people during its continuance, 
It would be going, indeed, too far to 
assert that aU the measures of Great 
Britain, during the war, were dictated 
by the purest motives, or executed in 
the most honourable manner. The 
English are men, and in their conduct, 
nationally and individually, is to be 
lEound the usual proportion of the frail- 



ties and vices of the sons of AdaoL 
Sdfii^ees sometimes swayed their in- 
tentions ; inexperience Irequentiy par- 
alysed their counsels ; ignorance often 
rendered nugatory their valour. But 
that their conduct upon the whole WM 
leas open to reproach than that, cf 
their antagonists, that they contended 
throughout for the beet interests of 
humanity and freedom, and that their 
sway has, generally speaking, proved a 
blessing to the countries subdued by 
their power or liberated by their armi^ 
is decisively proved by two oircumr 
stances. The first of these is the unani- 
mous resurrection of all the nations of 
Europe against the French dominatioi^ 
and their cordial union with the arms 
of Qreat Britain, after the effects of the 
opposite principles on which those 
powers had maintained the conflict had 
been ascertained by expenenoe. The 
second, the astoni^iing fact that the 
immense colonial empire of England, 
in every part of the world, maintained 
an un^iaken loyalty to the mother 
ootmtry during all we vidsaitudes of 
the war ; and that, since its termina- 
tion, a hundred millions of men in 
India, embracing the bravest and most 
warlike states of Asia, have been kept 
in willing subjection to the British 
government, situated at fourteen thou- 
sand miles' distance, and which never 
had a European force of thirty thou- 
sand men in the East at its disposal. 
The extreme difi&oully which the 
French have experienced, with the aid 
of seventy thousand soldiers, in retain- 
ing possession of a strip of land on the 
coast of Africa, within four days' sail 
of Toulon, proves that the main reliance 
of such distant settiements, in old states, 
must be on the attachment of the 
native population, founded on the ok- 
perienced protection of their interests. 
85. It is not surfn^ising that the Eng- 
lish government, during the war,should 
in so remarkable a manner have soo- 
ceeded in winning the respect and se- 
curing the co-operation of men. The 
principles on which it maintained the 
contest, the objects for which through- 
out it contended, were of the most ele- 
vated kind. The British people fought 
from first to last for the defence of rs- 
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ligion and order — ^for the preservation 
of the liberty of mankind, and for no 
eelfish or ambitiooB objects of their 
own. The proof of this is decisiye. 
They were in the end victorious in the 
strife : and, when they had the power, 
they appropriated none of the spoils of 
the conquered to themselves. Not one 
acre of Franca was taken ; almost all 
her colonies were restored. Java was 
given back, with perhaps imprudent 
generosity ; and Qreat Britain had the 
magnanimity to exact no severer terms 
from her vanquished enemy, with her 
capital taken, and her emperor a pri- 
soner, than she had announced at the 
outset, as the grounds on which she 
had tsken up arms,* and the conditions 
on which, at the darkest period of the 
conflict, she had declared she would 
alone lay them down. Even after she 
had been provoked by the return of 
Kapoleon from Elba, and heated by 
the fearful chances of the Waterloo 
campaign, she exacted for herself none 
of the spoils of the conquered : no sta- 
tues or pictures from Paris graced the 
return of Wellington to London, as 
those from Italy and Germany had 

* Compare the note of the Engrlisb govern- 
ment to the cabinet of 8t Petersburg, 29th 
January 1792. Chap. iz. § 123 ; the note of 
Mr Pitt to the same cabinet, January 11, 
1805, Chap, xxxix. S 9 ; and Appendix, A, 
to same ctiapter ; and the treaties of Paris, 
1814 and 1S15, Chap. Ixxxix. f 47, and Chap, 
xcy. § 24. 

t The King of the Netherlands; who re- 
ceived it to reconstruct the barrier against 
France in the Low Countries. 

X «•!(;•• said Napoleon, "your ministers 
had paid attention to the interests of your 
country, instead of intriguing, they would 
have rendered you the most happy and flour- 
ishing nation in the world. At the oonclu- 
sion of the war, they should have scud to the 
Spanish and Portuguese governments, ' We 
have saved your country : we alone have sup- 
ported you. and prevented your falling a 
prey to France ; we have made many cam- 
paigns, and our best blood has been shed 
m your defence ; we have expended many 
miUiouB of mouey» and consequently, the 
nation is overburdened with debt on your ac- 
count, which we must pay; you have the 
means of repaying us. we demand, there- 
fore, that we shatl be the only nation allow- 
ed to trade with South America during 
twenty years, and that our ships shall have 
the same privil^es with Spanish vessels.* 
Who could say no to this? It would only 
have been a just demand, and none of the 



done the triumphs of Kapoleon ; and 
the whole of the share foiling to Eng- 
hmd from the war contributions then 
for the first time exacted from France, 
was given up to the ally who owed its 
existence to her generosity.f So far 
was this generous disposition carried, 
that Napoleon made it a matter of seri- 
ous reproach against Lord Castlereagh 
at St Helena, that he forgot altogether 
the interests of his own country in the 
peace, and gained for England no other 
benefit from the sacrifices which had 
preceded it, but the stars and ribbons 
bestowed on himself by the allied 
powers.^ Nor was the conduct of Eng- 
land during the contest unworthy of 
the principles on which it had been 
undertaken and maintained. What- 
ever faults she committed, and they 
were many, were to her own loss and 
the oppression of herself alone. No 
war contributions or confiscations at- 
tended her armies when they landed 
in Europe ; no authorised and organis- 
ed system of plunder relieved her of 
the burdens of the contest, at the ex- 
pense of the inhabitants of the con- 
quere<i territories. Her immense ex- 
allied powers conld deny your right to exact 
it ; for it was through you aloue. and the 
energy you dispalyed, tMt both Spain and 
Portugiu did not fall ? Tou might have 
asked, who saved Portugal? who alone as- 
sisted you with men and money, besides 
having saved your existence as a nation Y As 
it now is, France will soon have the trade to 
the Brazils. Another piece of folly in your 
ministers was, in allowing any other nation 
but yourselves to trade with India. If yon 
had made these demands, they must have 
been granted ; and the powers of Europe 
would not have been more Jealous of you 
than they now are, and always will be as 
long as you have the dominion of the seas, 
and insist on the right of soiiich. You woxild 
then have had the means of keeping up your 
maritime empire, which must decay, if you 
have not more commerce than the rest of 
the world. England has played for every- 
thing or nothing ; she has gained all, effected 
impossibilities, yet has nothing ; and her 
people are starving, and 'worse than they 
were during the midst of the war.**— 
O'Meara, i. 261, 264. Without asserting that 
all these strictures of Napoleon's are well 
founded, it may at least be confidently 
asserted, that they demonstrate, on the best 
of all evidencei that of an able and unwill- 
ing witness, the dltiiUerested principles on 
which England maintained the contest, and 
oonduded the peaoe. 
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penditure and unexampled war con* 
tributions were levied upon her own 
inhabitants alone. No neutral or allied 
powers had to rue the day when she 
made peace. She concluded it with- 
out exacting cessions save of a few 
inconsiderable colonies, either from her 
enemies or friends. So strict was the 
discipline maintained by her chiefs even 
in the enemy's territory, that their own 
generols confessed that '^ every peasant 
wished to be placed under his protec- 
tion" [ante, Chap, lxxxvil § 35j ; and 
the first act of Louis XVIII., on his 
second restoration to the throne, was 
to thank the Duke of Wellington and 
his officers, in presence of Ms whole 
court, for the protection they had be- 
stowed on his unhappy subjects [ante, 
Chap. XOY. § 15]. 

S6. Such, so far as at present can be 
discerned, were the principal causes 
which gave Great Britain the final vic- 
tory in this protracted and memorable 
contest. But immortality is not the 
destiny of communities any more than 
of single men ; and sin has brought 
death to nations not less than indivi- 
duals. Out of the triumph of the con- 
querors have arisen evilsas great, selfish- 
ness as intense, dangers as pressing, as 
have attached to the vanquished from 
the entire overthrow of society. The 
victory of property has been attended 
vidth as great a destruction of vested 
interests, a disregard of the rights of 
others, in some respects as complete as 
that of numbers in the adjoining king- 
dom. The inherent corruption of man- 
kind has appeared as strongly in the 
victors after the contest was over, as in 
the vanquished before it commenced. 
It is in tiie selfishness of the dominant 
class, the growth of their desires, and 
the dereliction of their principles from 
the very effects of their success, that 
the causes of these disastrous results 
are to be found. Prosperity, both in 
France and England, has produced its 
usual effect of developing the seeds 
of evil, by increasing the sway of self- 
ish desires in the classes in these re- 
spective countries which have obtained 
the mastery. In the former have been 
exemplified the disasters which would 



have resulted from the triumph of Grac- 
chus in the Roman republic : in the lat- 
ter, the principles of ruin which, from 
the continued ascendant of the patri- 
cians, at length overturned the vast 
and splendid fabric of the Roman em- 
pire. It will be the duty of a future 
historian to unfold the causes which 
have in this manner prepared the de- 
cline and fall of the British empire : it 
has been the more agreeable province 
of him whose labours are concluding, 
to trace the progress of its rise and 
greatness. Yet a few observations will 
not be misplaced on the social results 
which have in this country attended its 
noagnificent triumphs ; for subsequent 
experience has uitfolded many of the 
causes of past prosperity, and the diffi- 
culties with which we are now sur- 
rounded throw the clearest light on 
the wisdom of the measures by which 
those of former times have been sur- 
mounted. 

87. It need be told to none of this 
generation — it will be painfully evident 
to posterity — ^in what serious embar- 
rassments Great Britain has been in- 
volved since the peace. In truth, they 
have been so great and pressing, that 
it is hard to say whether they have 
not exceeded all the dangers and diffi- 
culties of the war. Barely concealed 
beneath the splendid surface of highly 
advanced civHisation, lie smouldering 
the sparks of a conflagration which may, 
at no distant period, involve the em- 
pire in ruin. If its fall is not sudden 
from a maritime dinaster, like that at 
Aigospotamos, which at once destroyed 
the Athenian republic, it will assuredly 
dwindle away under the causes which 
undermined the vast fabric of Roman 
power. Already they are to be seen 
in full and portentous activity amongst 
us. The wealth of individuals, and 
poverty of the state, the luxury of the 
rich, and misery of the poor, ike pro- 
gressive and oppressive weight of di- 
rect taxation, the impossibility of main- 
taining an establishment of land and 
sea forces equal to the neeessities of a 
widespread dominion, the indifference 
of the affluent to the sufferings of the 
destitute, the exasperation of the many 
at the fortunes of the few^ the inoresa- 
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ing dependnioe of the lutioii on for- 
eign luppUeB of food, tbe constent dnin 
thence TeBalting upon its metallic re- 
■onrcee ; the oeeoelen growth of debt^ 
the progre w dye diminution in the re- 
muneration of labour, the prostration 
of the interests of rmratl 'before the as- 
oendantof urban aoUvity, the continued 
growth of crime, and fiilure of all ef- 
forts either to deter or check it, the 
appalling increase of pauperism, and 
extension of the reckless habits among 
the working classes which produce it, 
so often and feelingly complained of by 
the historians of antiquity, are precise- 
ly applicable to the British empire at 
iJiistime.* 

88. If we are not threatened by a 
hostile girdle of barbarous nations 
thirsting for the spoils of the empire, 
our dangers are not leas real from the 
ill-disguised jealousy of civilised ambi- 
tion: if half our population are not 
slaves, a seventh of them are already 
paupers,f in still more deplorable cir- 
eumstsnces : if we are not reduced to 
look to the harvests of Egypt and 
Libya for our daily bread, £ree trade 
is preparing a similar dependence on 
those of Poland and America.^ Seri- 
ous Clime during the last forty years 



has advanced in tlie British Islaiids'tei 
tm6B as fast as the numben of the 
people; all the efforts of philanthnfigr 
and instruction seem unable to restsnn 
it§ Population in the maniifacturiag 
districts has not only outgrown the 
means, but extinguished in a lax^e 
class the desire d religious instruc- 
tion ; the sinking-fuzid, after tfairly 
years' cessation of hostilities, has on sai 
avenge of years disappeared ; reoooaw 
has been found to be unavoidable, even 
during profound peace, to the uUinmm 
remetUum of direct taxation ; the pro- 
portion of foreign vessels which cany 
on our commerce is steadily and rapid- 
ly incresslng ; || and miih a population 
twice as numerous, and resources four 
times as great as they were in 1702;, 
and a colonial empire of triple tiie mag- 
nitude to defend, we have not half the 
effective navy at our disposal wludi 
we had when the war broke out. 

89. Various changes of the most im- 
portant kind in our intamsl and e>- 
temal policy since the peace have co- 
existed with these remarkable features 
in our social condition. Firsts and 
most important in its consequences^ 
has been the great alteration in ikub 
monetaiy i^ystem of the empire by the 



* ** Pro his noB habemus laxariam atque avaritiam : ptMiee egutaUm, priimUm opm- 
ImHam ; laudamus divitias» sequimur inertiam ; inter bonos et malos nullum diflcrimien ; 
omnia virtutis pr»mia ambitlo poasidet"— Sallxtst, Bell. Cat. 

PMptn Tdlmd In "^^XoA. Panpais in ItaittA KiB«dan, 1844. 

t 1843, . . . 1,807,899 . . . England, 1.250,000 

1844, . . . 1,249,682 . . . Ireland, 3,800,000 

Scotland, 200,000 



^ 



8,750,000 
oraMwn^ of the whole population nearly, which in 1844 was 27,500,000.— Portbb's fro- 
1fn» ftf the NatuyHf 82, 91, 2d edit. ; and Aubon's Bngland in 1816 and 1845, p. 12. 

} In fifteen months firom August 1846, when free trade was introduced, to ITovember 
1847, Great Britain imported 14,200,000 quarters of foreign grain, though the harvest of 
1847 was uncommonly fine ; and the money sent abroad for this prodigious supply, nearly a 
fourth of the annual consumption of the nation, was £33,560,000 sterling.— CKomesUor ' 
JboOuguef't Speech, Nov. 80, 1847. 
f Ooumltteli la XatlSBd. 
1806, 4606 

1806, 4346 

1807, 4446 

1809, 6330 

1810, 6146 

1811, 6337 



OommHtals In Bngland. 

1840, 27,187 

1841, 37,760 

1842, 31,800 

1843, 29,5»l 

1844, 26,643 
1846« 24,303 



PoimlaUoii orbghMd. 
8,900»000inl805 



16,500,000 in 1846 



This shows an increase of crime above six-fold in forty years ; while during the i 

time the population has only advanced from eighty-nine to one hundred and fifty-five, or 
as nine to fifteen— that is, about tixty per cent. Crime, therefore, has increased ten times 
as &st as the numbers of the people. In Scotland, the growth of crime has been still more 
tapid.— PoBTsa's Progre$8 qfthe Nation, 2d edit., pp. 8, 642. 
J See Table, p. 881, oppeiita (Comparative Growth of British and Foreign Shipping). 
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«ot of 1810, compelling the Bank of 
England to ranune payments in oaah, 
followed by those of 16261, prohibiting 
the issue of one-pound notes by all 
iBnglish banks, and of 1844, restrict- 
ing the iMue of paper by &e Bank of 
England, on aoj other security but an 
<eqii»l amount of specie in its cofFers, to 
£14,000,000 sterling, with similar acts 
for Scotiand and Ireland. Without 
•pronouncing an opinion on abstract 
grounds in this work on the expedience 
of these changes, the effects of which 
have not yet been fully ascertained by 
experience, it may be observed, that it 
has already (1849) been decisiyely 
proved that they have added fifty per 
cent to the weight of all debts, and 
taken as much from the remuneration 
of -junoduGtive labour throughout the 
<empire ; that they have extinguished, 
pvaetically speaking, the sinking-fund, 
and rendered indirect taxes so unpro- 
ductive t^t a recurrence to du^ct 
-taxation, even in a period of profound 
peace, has become unavoidable ; that 
they have compelled government to 
starve down the military and naval 
establishments of the empire to a de- 
:gree inconsiErt^nt with its security, and 
'Which may ere long endanger its inde- 
pendence ; and have rendered it more 
difficult now to raise fifty millions a- 
year from twenty-eight millions of men, 
than in the latter years of the war it 



was to raise seventy millions a-year 
from eighteen millions. And if it be 
said that these evils were unavoidable, 
and the price which the nation pays 
for shunning the dangers of an unre- 
stricted issue of paper, — the Soutii 
American madness of 1824 and 1825, 
followed by the dreadful monetaiy 
crisis in the close of tiie latter year ; 
the joint-stock mania of 1835 and 1886, 
succeeded by the severe and protracted 
depression from 1888 to 1848 ; and the 
railway mania of 1845, terminating in 
the awful and protracted monetery 
crisis of 1847, sufficiently demonstrate 
that the metallic system affords no se- 
curity against these dangers, but, on 
the conlrary, by rendering commercial 
credit dependent on the plenty or 
scarcity of that most shifting and evan* 
escent of earthly things, a gold cur- 
rency, in the highest degree aggravates 
them.i* 

90. The great monetaiy change of 
1819 was followed, two years after- 
wards, by one equally impotent to our 
maritime interests. In February 1821 
Mr Huskisson introduced the recipro- 
cvty tystemy by which Great Britain an- 
nounced its determination to admit 
the ships of all nations, which would 
agree to the proposal, into her har- 
bours, on the same terms on which they 
admitted hers. Experience has in like 
manner already demonstrated the of- 
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-PoBTia*s Progrtu cjfiht Nation, 406, 2d edit, 
f See Appendix, H, Ohsp. xcr., for the proof of these observatioiu. 
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iect of this i^ystem. The foreign ton- 
sage employed in cartTlng on the trade 
of Qreat Britain — which, as ahready 
shown, rapidly declined, while the Brit- 
i^ as rapidly increased throughout the 
whole war, and for eight years after its 
termination — [ante, Chap. xov. § 65, 
note] — at once began to gain the as- 
cendancy upon that change being in- 
troduced; until now, instead of the 
British shipping employed in carrying 
on the commerce of the empire being 
quadruple the foreign, it is barely 
double it.* In ten years more, at the 
same rate of progress, the foreign ship- 
ping employed in carrying on the trade 
of Qreat Britain will be eqaaX to its 
own, and in ten more it wiU greaUy ex- 
ceed it. The moment that occurs, the 
independence of the empire will be a 
mere name ; for what reliance can a 
maritime state place on its means of 
defence, if it has reared up, in conduct- 
ing its own traffic, a body of foreign 
seamen superior to its own, who may 
at any moment be ranged in hostility 
against it ? Vain, worse than vain, in 
such an event, would be the magnitude 
of its exports, and the vast extent of 
its manirEacturing industry. Of what 
avail would be the hundred and thirty 
millions of foreign exports if hostile 
fleets blockaded the Thames, the Mer- 
sey, and the Clyde ? Like a beleaguered 
city encimibered with useless mouths, 
it would only find in the multitude who 
produced them a burden which would 
compel its speedy surrender. Less 
conspicuous to the tmthinking many, 
because less prejudicial to general in- 
terests, this great change in our policy 



is even more foniiidable in its conset- 
quenoes than the alteration in our 
monetary system, from which such 
widesprMd financial distress has fol- 
lowed ; for it strikes at the national in* 
dependence, on which all our other 
blessings depend. Yet, such is the 
disregard of remote consequences in 
the great majority of men, when their 
interests or supposed interests are con- 
cerned, that this main security of oup 
independence has already been swept 
away, and the Navigation Laws, the 
bulwark of our navy, numbered among 
the things that have been. 

91. So many alterations in the poli- 
tical and religious policy of the empire 
could not have been adopted without 
inducing a change, gradual or violent^ 
in its government. The misery pro- 
duced was so general, that a laige por- 
tion of the people became not onfy in- 
different to, but desirous of change — 
the shock given to established feelings, 
perhaps prejudices, so violent, that the 
main bulwark against innovation was 
cast down. So many of the commer- 
cial classes in particular, who earned 
their livelihood by buying and selling, 
had been involved in difficulties or in- 
solvency by the constant fall in the 
price of commodities which followed 
the contraction of the currency, that 
the desire for an extension of political 
power became universal amongst them» 
from the belief that it would enable 
them to ward off these effects. So pro- 
found were the feelings of indignation 
which pervaded a la^e part of those 
who were strongly impressed with re- 
ligious feeUngs, from the manner in 
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wMoh Ca&olio eouaioipation had been 
carried, that thay too had come to 
think aoxne change had become indis- 
pensable, or, trom resentment at its 
authors, resolved not to oppose it. 
Amidst a ** chaos of unanimity," as it 
has been well styled, produced by these 
causes, the Reform Bill was carried : 
the dose boroughs, the channel of col* 
onial representation, were closed ; and 
the goyemment of the empire was 
Yest^, with scarcely any control, in a 
million electors of Great Britain and 
Ireland. 

92. It was foreseen and predicted at 
the time,* what subsequent events have 
abundantly verified, that the efiect of 
this great change would be to break up 
the lM>nd of vnion which had hitherto 
in BO wonderful a manner held together 
the British empire, and by impelling 
the national policy into measures dic- 
tated by the selfish desires of the ma- 
jority in the dominant ieland, without 
any re^ud to the interests of the un- 
represented colonies, render probable, 
if not certain, at no distant period, 
their separation from the parent state, 
and consequent ruin of its maritime 
superiority. Such an effect has already 
taken place, or is in the course of being 
realised. Canada has broken into open 
revolt, and only a slender bond still at- 
taches it to the parent state; the West 
Indies have been prevented from f ol- 

» •* This consideration points to the fun- 
datnental and irremediable defect of the pro- 
posed constitution, that it vests an over- 
whelming mtj^aritv in the poptUau of tkue 
islands, to the exdusion of the other great 
and weighty interests of the British empire. 
By vestfiig the right of returning members 
to parliament in forty - shilling freeholders 
in the counties, and ten-pound tenants in 
towns, the command ot the legislature will 
be placed in hands inaccessible, saye by 
actual bribery, to the approach of the colo- 
nial or shipping interests. If such a change 
<loes not prodaco a revolution, it must in 
the end lead to the dismemberment of the 
empire. The East and West Indian and 
Canadian dependencies will not long submit 
to the rule of the populace in the dominant 
islandt indifferent to their interests, ignor- 
ant of their circumstances, careless of their 
welfare. This evil is inherent in any system 
of uniform representation, and must, to the 
end of time, render it unfit for the legisla- 
ture of a great and varied empire. Being 
based mainly upon one class of society, 
which under the proposed system will be 



lowing the example only by the entire 
prostration of their resources, under 
the effects of Negro emancipation; and 
the discontent produced by the aboli- 
tion of the benefit of colonial protec- 
tion, from the consequences of free 
trade, renders it a matter of certainty 
that, on the first serious reverse to the 
state, they will, like the colonies of 
Athens or Carthage on a similar crisis, 
and from a similar cause, declare them- 
selves independent, or openly range 
themselves under the banner of our 
enemies. 

98. So vast was the power enjoyed by 
the leaders of the Reform movement un« 
der the first parliament returned by the 
new constitution, so vehemently was a 
large part of the nation set upon revo- 
lutionaiy measures, that if they had 
chosen to have gone on in the career, 
the British constitution was at an end. 
Beyond all question they might have 
abolished the house of peers, confiscat- 
ed the church property, annihilated the 
national debt, dethroned the sovereign. 
The besom of destruction was as firm* 
ly placed in their hands as ever it had 
been in those of Mirabeau and the Con- 
stitutent Assembly. But in that event- 
ful crisis the inddfible influence of race 
appeared. The En g l i sh character was 
not awanting to itself. With a tem- 
perance in the exercise of power, which 
is as worthy of praise as their conduct 

that of shopkeepers, it contains no pro- 
vision for the interests of the other classes, 
and stUl less for the wel£are ot the remote 
but important parts of the empire. These 
remote possessions being unrepresented, can 
have no influence on the electors but by the 
corrupt channel of actual bribery. The most 
valuable feature of the British constitution, 
that of affording an inlet through the dose 
burghs to all the great and varied interests 
of the empire, will be destroyed. The Re- 
form Bill in this view should be entitled 'a 
bill for d^franchising the eoUmial and shipping 
interest*, and vesting the exclusive right of 
rotuming members to parliament in the po- 
pulace of Great Britain and Ireland.' "-—On 
Fariiamentarif Reform and the FreMh jRevoitt- 
tiony No. V. : Bladcwood^s Magazine^ May 1, 
1831 . The author, at the distance of twenty 
years, can reflect with satisfaction that he 
has nothing to unsay or regret in a predic- 
tion made during the heat of the first discus- 
sions on the Reform Bill ; and that subsequent 
events have tended only to demonstrate that 
his first anticipations of the effucts of the mea- 
suro were too true. 
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in the ttniggle for it had been of 
mue, goTemment xeooained mnixaly 
and Buffered the period of xuKtional 
madneBS to pass over without attempt- 
ing any further subvenion of our fun- 
damental ixiBtittttioiia. By degrees the 
public mind recovered its equilibrium. 
The national character, eaaentiaUy prac- 
tical > save in moments of delirium, 
reappeared Discarding all theoretical 
plans of remodelling the state, the 
people set themselves to procure the 
removal of those restrictions which im- 
peded, or were thought to impede, tiie 
free exercise of industry. Like their 
Saxon ancestors six centuries before, 
when political power was for the first 
time extended to the boroughs by Earl 
Iteicester, the urban population of 
Qreat Britain bent their whole efforts 
to the abolition of the custom-house 
burdens, which interfered with the 
liberty of buying and sellings— and the 
import duties, which gave protection 
to the produce of rural industry.* 

94. Changes so great in the poUcy of 
the empire, deviations so marked from 
the system to which its former great- 
ness had been owing, would appear in- 
e3q>Ucable, if we did not reflect that 
they have arisen from a different cUx8» 
in society having, from that very great- 
nessy been elevated to power. Power- 
ful as was the influence which the tei> 
ritorial aristocracy had for so long en- 
joyed, and which, save in moments of 
extraordinary excitement, had given 

* "Thesammonin^f ol representatives of 
the towns to the parliament of 1264, was a 
political eombination wggttUA to Leicetter by 
hii tUuation, rather than a necessity which 
the social state had yet imposed. But lately 
an aristocrat against the crown, he became a 
demoenU agahut the ariitoeraey from the day 
the towns with their peculiar influence ac- 
quired a share in the central government. 
That experiment oonstituted a great step in 
the freedom of the country, but its cndhor 
derive little advamtagefnym it. The citizens, 
almost aa astonished as delighted with the 
importuice given them by Leicester, em- 
ployed their influence in liberating tJieir 
commerce fromrestiictions, and resisting the 
paywmt ofeiutonut not in establishing in con- 
cert with him a duraUle government."— 
GtnzoT, Suaie aur VHietoire de France, 475, 
476. Is this the history of 1264 or 1832 f of 
Eari Leicester's revolution or Barl Qrey's 
reform f So identical is the same national 
spirit in its effects in similar drcumstanoes 
in the most distant agee ! 



Iliem i<Kt centmisB the directidn of the 
empiie, it had now come to be sup- 
planted by another interest in the states 
which had grown up under the shelter 
which the former had afforded to gene- 
ral industry. The commercial and 
manufacturing interests, wbict had so 
long prospered under the protective 
system established by ihe wisdom of 
former times, had received such an ex- 
traordinary development during the 
war with the French Bevolution, and 
its effects on the colonial empire of 
Great Britain during the peace which 
followed it, that it had become irresist- 
ible. The territorial aristocracy of Great 
Britain was overturned by the very class 
which it had by its liberal policy ele- 
vated to greatness. The old fable was 
realised: the husbandman was stung 
to deatibi by the serpent which he had 
warmed in his bosom. The two causes 
which produced this were the vast in- 
crease of commercial wealth under the 
protective system during the war, and 
the vast monetary change which that 
interest succeeded in inducing after ihe 
peace. 

95. Strong as was the grasp which' 
the Norman barons had laid upon the 
state, and which eight centuries had 
scarcely loosened, it was at length re- 
laxed by the conquests won by the 
firmness of their descendants, which 
gave Great Britain the conmiand of 
the commerce of the world. The land 
had won for commerce triumphs which 
proved fatal to itself. The act of 1819, 
compelling the bank of England to re- 
sume its cash payments, completed the 
victory of the mercantile interest ; for 
it at once added nearly a half to the 
efiPective amount of urban capital, and 
took nearly as much from the remune- 
ration of rural industry. Wealth wvs 
overflowing in towns ; debt became 
universal in the country : ready money 
in the one party became abundant ; 
the pressure of mortgages upon the 
other overwhelming. Twenty years of 
imprecedented prospwity, which had 
preceded the change, had only dimin- 
ished the rural proprietors' means of 
resisting its effects ; for they had spread 
habits of expense among them which 
could not now be relinquished, and led 
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to tfao oontaeactiQii of debte which eoold 
not be diBcbai;g8d. The landboldeni, 
like all othet olaaaes who depended on 
the returns of labour, felt in their full 
intensity the prossure of these dbrcum- 
stances, but they had not practical 
acquaintance with monetary s^irs to 
pezceive from what cause their di£&- 
culties proceeded. They thought any 
change would improve their condition, 
and that an extended repzesentation 
would increase their influence ; forget* 
ting that wealth in a commercial state 
is &e real source of power, and that 
their embarrassed fortunes would speed- 
ilvyield to theskilfully directed assaults 
of combined urban capital The great 
body of the people were readily carried 
away by the prospect of cheap bread; 
they f oi^t il» effect, if realised, on the 
wages of labour: the cry Pimem et 
Oireemea proved as powezlui with the 
British as ever it had been with ihe 
Boman populace. To cheapen every- 
thing became the gpreot object of policy, 
because it was thus that the teading 
class, in whom political power was sub* 
stantiallv vested, hoped to be benefited. 
The capitalists joined in the measures, 
because they tended to magnify the 
real amount of iheir fortunes : the 
people were seduced into them, because 
they held out the delusive prospect of 
cheap provisions and greater vtdue to 
their wages. Thus was the combina- 
tion effected by which i^e constitution 
and social policy of Great Britain have 
been entirely changed ; and that, too, 
at the very time when the beneficial 
effects of the former system in both 
had been most strongly experienced, 
and from the effects of the veiy tri- 
umphs which they had induced. Na- 
tions, like individuals, were not destined 
to eternal duration ; in their greatness 
equally as their misfortunes they find 
the seeds of mortality; when their 
destined part is performed, they yield 
to the common fate of earthly ihings. 
96. The slightest acquaint^mce with 
history must suggest to every candid 
observer the remarkable, and to us 
ominous, resemblance between the fail^ 
ures which have now been described 
in our social condition, springing out 
of. the magnitude and extent of oiur 



BuccMses,and those which characterised 
the greatest elevation, and undoubtedly 
occasioned the fall, of the Boman em- 
pire. So close indeed is this analogy, 
so striking this resemblance, that a 
description of the one might pass for 
a picture of the other. It is in recent 
times, in an especial manner, that it 
has become conspicuous, beoause it is 
Ihen that the causes have come into 
operation which, at such distant pe- 
riods, have produced effects so identical 
in the two states. Under different 
names, the same evils have reappeared. 
The gradual extinotionof the old landed 
aristocracy, and substitution of a new 
race of monied magnates in their stead ; 
the continual growth of wealth in the 
rich, and of pauperism in the poor; 
the eating in of usury into the vitals 
of the state ; the increasing encour- 
agement of urban, and depreseion of 
rural industry; the perilous depen- 
dence of the TosAixm on foreign supplies 
for food; the conversion of agriculture 
into pasturage, in the central provinces 
of the empire ; the difilouliy of recruit- 
ing the legions from the country popu> 
lation ; the impOBBibilitT of doing so 
in towns ; the continual drain of the 
precious metals to distant countries, 
m the purchase of luxuries; the neces- 
sity of sending them abroad for that 
of necessaries; the consequent increase 
in the weight of direct taxes ; the fail- 
ure in liie produce of the indirect ; ihe 
dijfficulty in maintaining a land and 
sea force adequate to the defraioe of 
the widely extended frontiers of the 
empire, so often and strongly portrayed 
in the historians of antiquity, as the 
peculiarities which preceded the fall of 
Bome — have all their exact counterpart 
in the social features by which we are 
surrounded. The difficulty of recruit- 
ing the imperial legions is equalled 
by the embarrassment experienced by 
Great Britain in the manning of the 
navy, or finding funds for the support 
of a sufficient army; the drain of gold 
and silver to Egypt and Arabia, was 
identical with that we now suffer under 
to America and the Ukraine; and if 
we are not as yet dependent on the 
harvests of Libya and Sicily for our 
daily bread, it is already evident that 
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the time is not far distant when we 
shall be reduoed to a similar depen- 
dence on those of America and Poluid; 
and the lives of the English, as of the 
Boman people, will be committed to 
the winds and the waves.* 

97. It is not Buzprising that the same 
political features should characterise 
the Roman and British empires at the 
periods of their highest exaltation; for 
both have run the same course, and 
have come to be restrained by the 
same law of nature. To both a great 
and noble destiny was given; both 
have worthily discharged it. The Ro- 
man legionsbequeathed to the world the 
empires and laws of modem Europe ; 
the English navy has left to it the still 
more glorious inheritance of Transat- 
lantic and Australian civilisation. But 
for neither was immortal duration in- 
tended. Other nations are to succeed 
in the same path, and forward yet 
further the designs of Providence. It 
is not to be wished that civilisation 
and power should be for ever centred 
round their ancient seats : their spread 
with the dispersion of mankind over 
ihe globe, forms an essential part of 
socicd advancement and the Divine ad- 
ministration. The provision made for 
this consists in two laws of permanent 
operation and eternal endurance, which 
impose a never-failing restraint on the 
growth of aged communities, and pro- 
vide, in their very greatness and exten- 
sion, the causes of their decline, and 
the transference of their dominion to 
other states. These laws are, that 
capital and knowledge, while they add 
indefinitely to mamifacturing power, 
make no corresponding addition to the 
powers of rural labour; and that what- 
ever is plentiful and brought in large 
quantities to one spot, declines in value, 
and exposes the persons possessing it 
to disadvantage in exchange. We see 
this strongly exemplified at the present 
time; for England, which can easily 
-undersell India in cotton manufacture, 
applied to an article which grew on 
the bonks of the Ganges, finds its culti- 

* ** Nunquam secura futuri. 

Semper inopB, ventique fidem posccbat et 

anni." 
— Claudian, De Bello OUdonko, lines Q4, C5. 



vaton undersold b^ Poknd and Ame^ 
rioa with grain raised on ih» Yistuia 
and the MissiiwippL It is the silent 
but oeaseless operati<m of these two 
laws that induces the did age of great 
nations, which have witfeurtood the 
shock of war, and risen superiw to all 
their neighbours, and insures that dis- 
persion in civilised times of mankind, 
which is provided for in rode ages by 
the lust of conquest and roving habits 
of pastoral tribes. 

98. When a nation becomes great 
and powerful, like Rome in ancient, or 
Great Britain in modem times, it ne* 
oessarily draws the wealth of the worid 
to itseUf. Money, being plentiful in 
its capital and chief places of business 
or pleasure, declines like every other 
plentiful thing in vb1u& Money prices 
in consequence rise ; and this alter a 
time is felt as an insupportable griev- 
ance by its inhabitants. The rich pur- 
chase their luxuries from foreign states, 
where they are raised cheaper, because 
the circulatingmedium is less plentiful : 
the poor clamour incessantly for the 
unrestricted admission of foreign grain, 
that they may have bread on as mode- 
rate terms as foreign labourers. Manu- 
facturers and capitalists swell the cry 
and second their efforts, because, by 
introducing foreign produce raised at 
a smaU cost, they hope to augment the 
real value of their fortunes, and extend 
by cheapening the sale of their manu- 
factures in foreign states. The richest 
and most numerous classes of the com- 
munity being thus combined for one 
object, it soon becomes impossible to 
resist its concession. Free trade in 
grain was imposed upon the Roman 
Emperors, as soon as their empire be» 
came extensive, not less by the clam- 
ours of their subjects in the centre, 
than by a sense of justice to those in 
the extremities of their em^nre. It 
has been imposed on Qreat Britain 
from no such sense of justice to the 
distant provinces of the empire, but, 
in direct opposition to their wishes and 
interests, by the selfish clamours of the 
urban constituencies in the dominant 
island, in whose hands the Reform Bill 
had placed a majorily of the legislature. 

99. Thence the dependence of Rome 
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ea. the harvests of JESeTpt and Libya, 
the ruin of Italian agrioultiire» the dis- 
appearance of ItaUan soldiers from the 
legions, the ruinous burden of direct 
taxes, the fall of the empire. England 
has reaehed the same limit ; the same 
passions have from similar causes ap- 
peared among its inhabitants, the same 
measures have been adopted by goyem- 
ment, and the same efifects will follow. 
In the incessant efiEbrt to cheapen eveiy- 
thingy in order to obviate the effeots of 
the very wealth which its greatness has 
|HX>duoed, industry will be crushed, and 
the strength of the heart of the empire 
destroyed. All the great operations of 
nature are conducted by the laws which 
we see in daily operation around us. 
Would we see the formation of a con- 
tinent^ we have only to look at the 
deposit of a few inconsiderable nils : 
the same gravitation which makes a 
atone fall to the ground, restrains the 
planets in their courses. The simple 
fact that whatever is plentiful becomes 
cheap, and that when a state grows 
rich, its money prices rise, points to 
a law of nature which restrains the 
^^wth of empires, and has for ever ren- 
dered universal dominion impossible. 

100. Napoleon did not long survive 
the most distinguished of his old com- 
panions in arms. Although he was 
subjected to no restraint at St Helena, 
was permitted to ride over nearly the 
whole island, and enjoyed a degree of 
luxury and comfort, both .in his habi- 
tation and in the society with which 
he was surrounded, which bore a strik- 
ing contrast to the stem severity with 
wlach he had lareated state prisoners ; 
yet his proud spirit chafed against the 
coercion of being confined at all to an 
island. The British government had 
given the most express instructions 
that he should be treated with all the 
respect due to his rank as a general, 
■and with aU the indulgence consistent 
with security against his escape; but 
Sir Hudson Lowe, who was appointed 
to the military commemd of the island, 
proved an unhappy selection. His 
manner was rigid and unacconunodat- 
ing, and his temper of mind, not soft- 
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ened by chivalrous ideas or hidi-bred 
society, was little calculated to uleviate 
the distress which the Emperor endured 
during his detention. A great impres- 
sion, accordingly, was made upon the 
world by the publication of the St 
Helena memoirs, in which were inter* 
woven exaggerated statements ai the 
indignities to which he was said to 
have been subjected, with the interest* 
ing disquisitions and profound reflec* 
tions, which will perhaps add as much 
to his &me with the thinking portion of 
mankind, as his great military achieve- 
ments always must with the enthusi- 
astic and enterprising. 

101. But wlule all must rSgret that 
it should have been necessaiy, under 
any circumstances, to act with even 
seeming harshness towards so great a 
man, yet justice can see nothing to 
condemn in the conduct of the British 
government in this particular, whatever 
it may do as to want of courtesy in the 
governor of the island. It was indie- 
pensable to the i>eace of the world to 
prevent his escape ; and the expedition 
from Elba had ^own, that no reliance 
could be placed either on his profes- 
sions or Ids treaties. Detention and 
secure custody, therefore, were un- 
avoidable ; and every comfort consist- 
ent with these objects was afiforded him 
by the British government He was 
allowed the society of the friends who 
had accompanied him in his exile ; he 
had books in abundance to amuse his 
leisure hours ; saddle-horses in profu- 
sion were at his command; he was 
permitted to ride seveiul miles in one 
direction; Champagne and Burgundy 
were his daily beverage ; and the biU 
of &re of his table, which is given by 
Las Cases aa a -prooi of the severity 
of the British government, would be 
thought the height of luxiuy by most 
persons in a state of liberty. If the 
English govenmient had acted towards 
Napoleon as he did to others who op- 
posed him, they would have shot him 
in the first ditch, as he did the Duke 
d'Enghien or Hofer, or shut him up in 
an Alpine fortress, as he did the Car- 
dinal Pacca. Napoleon himself, when 
his better spirit returned, had great* 
T 
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BMi of mind enoog^ to see how maoK 
ku thoughts recorded during hit esile 
wo^UdmtheendaddtohJBlame. ''If 
I thought onlj/' mid he, ^ of myaelf, 
peAaps I would rejoice that I am here. 
ICiflfortune has iti heroxsm and ite 
l^ory. Adveraity was wiBting to mj 
eareer. If I had died npoa the throne, 
amidst the clouds of my power, I should 
have remained a problem to many; 
now, thanks to adrersity, they can 
judge me as I am." 

102. Bat his mortal eareer in the 
scene of his exile and suffering was not 
destined to be of long duration. The 
Yezation which he experienced at find- 
ing all the plans frustrated niiich had 
been f onned — and they were many — 
for his escape, the fretting which he 
suffered from the sight of the English 
sentries round his dwelling, the reool- 
leotion of his lost greatness, the pros- 
IMot of endless detention, combined 
with a hereditary malady to produce 
severe complaints. He suffered mnch 
from these ; but it was at first hoped 
that they would yield to the skiU of 
his medical attendants. Gradually, 
however, the affections became more 
severe; and they at length assumed 
the decided symptoms of cancer in the 
stomach, to which his father had fallen 
a victim at a still earlier age. In Feb- 
ruary 1821, he became so rapidly worse, 
that, by the special directions of the 
Prince-Regent, Lord Bathurst wrote to 
8ir Hudson Lowe to express his Royal 
Highness'ssympathy with his sufferings, 
and his wish, if possible, to relieve 
them. This mark of regard, however, 
eame too late : towards the end of 
XIarch his strength sank rapidly : he 
dictated his will, with a great variety of 
minute bequests; but obstinately re- 
fused to take medicine, to whidi he 
had a great aversion. "All that is to 
happen," said he, " is written dovni : 
our hour is marked : we cannot pro- 
long it a minute beyond what fate has 
predestined." He directed that his 
heart should be sent to the Empress 
Marie Louise at Parma, and his stom- 
ach examined, to see if he had died of 
the hereditary malady. At two o'dodc 
on the 8d May he received extreme 
nnotion, declared that he died in the 



BomtnOathoUo&ili^wiihdi hadi 
that <ji his fathers, and gave nmnrte 
dinections for his body being laid la 
state in a eh&pdU ardemte, acooidingto 
theformoftheCaiiioUeworBhqk. **€$». 
yott not," said he to Antonuran, his 
phyiioian, ** believe in €k>d, whose ex- 
istence evttything prodaims, and in 
whom the greatest minds havebelievedl 
I am neither a philosopher nor a phy^ 
si<»an : I am of the religion of ny ia- 
thers. Physidans believe only in mat- 
ter : iiiey have faith in nothing. To« 
should be above such weakness." On 
the (>th, a violent storm of wind sad 
rain arose : the death-sferuggle of Na- 
polecm took {dace during its fuiy; and 
the last words he was heard to utk» 
were, '' J^ d^armie." He brea<(^i«d 
his last at eleven mintites before six in 
the evening. In his will, whidi cox»- 
tained a vast number of bequests, were 
two very remarkable ones : the one 
was, a request^ that his body might 
repose on tiie banks of the Seine,amofig 
the people whom he had loved so well f 
the other, a legacy of ten thousand 
francs to the assassin Cantillon, who 
had attempted recently before to jsaxa- 
der the Duke of Wellington. 

103. Napoleon had himself indicated 
the place in St Helena where he wiedied 
his remains to be interred, if they werd 
not allowed to be removed to JF^nmce. 
It was in a small hollow called Slane's 
Valley, where a fountain, shaded with 
weeping willows, had long been a faar- 
ourite spot for his meditations. l%e 
body, after lying in state as he had di- 
rected, was earned to the place of in- 
tennent on the 8th of May. The whole 
membersof his household, including the 
noMe-hearted Bertrand, Count Mont- 
holon, and the other &ithful ^ends 
who had shared hn exHe, and all the 
officers, naval and militaiy, in the id- 
and, attended on the occasion. He was 
laid in the coffin in his three-corner- 
ed hat^ military surtout, leather under- 
dress, and boots, as he appeared on the 
field of battle. As the hearse could 
not get up to the place of sepulture, a 
detachment of British grenadiers of tlie 
66ih and 20th regiments, then on duty 
in the island, bore him to the spot. 
The place of sepulture was eonse<s»ted 
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by ua Sng^iih dei^syniftn moeor^ag to 
t2i«foRD of tiM Ckurc^ of England.* 
Thb coffin was loweorad amidit tlie 
iq»eeehkB» emotion Andteani of all |ire- 
•ant ; thvee suooeiBivB Tolleyi of mtiB- 
ketry and ariUleiy annoanoed that tiia 
nugld^ eonqiMrormtf Md in h» gncin; 
a simpde atone, of great aiae, waa pJaoed 
OTW hia remains ; and tlia aoUtary wil- 
low wept over ike tomb <rf him for 
whom the eartli itself had onoe hardly 
se^oaed a fitting maoBolemn. 

104. Time rolled on, and brought its 
naual ohangea on ita winga. The dy- 
nasty of the BestoFaticmi»<oved unequal 
to the arduous task of ooercing the de- 
sires of idle BeTohitionf weakened, but 
not eztinguiihed, by the oyerthrow of 
Kapoleon : a new generation arose, 
teeming with the passions and forget- 
ful of the sufferings of former times ; 
and the revolt of the Barricades re- 
stored the tricolor flag, and estabHahed 
a semi-reroluticmary dynasty on the 
French throne. A new world arose, 
in which the passion for novelty, to 
which Napoleon had opposed the bar- 
linr of his genius, resumed its couxsa 
** He was the last of individual exist- 
ences," says Chateaubriand: '* hence- 
forth everything became levelled and 
ordinary. Alone, the spectre of Na* 
poleon stands on the verge of the 
world, that had been like the phan- 
toms of the deluge on the borders of 
the abyss." Engknd shared in the re- 
newed convulsions consequent on these 
momentous events: a great organic 
change in the constitution placed the 
popidar party for a course of years in 
power ; a temporary alliance, founded 
on political passion, not national inter- 
est, for a time imited its government 
with that of France ; and under the 
auspices of M. Thiers's administration, 

^ The words used by tbe Rev. Mr VamoD. 
who officiated on the occasion^ were — * ' O 
Jjord ! may it please Thee to consecrate this 
ground, for the reception of the iDortal re- 
mains of Niqpoleon Bnomparte. ** Tb«re was 
no bishop or archdeacon in the island to 
officiate in the consecration. This interesting 
fBtet I had from Mr Vernon himseli^ in a letter 
oommunicated to me by my esteemed friend 
Dr Shelton Mackenzie, well known to the 
public as the auUior of " Titian." and a very 
valuable statistical work, entitled ** Partner- 
ship tn Commcmdik.*' 



a request was made to "tiie British to 
restore the remains of their great Em- 
peror to the French people. This re- 
quest, received in a wortiiy spirit hf 
the Sngli^ admmistration, was imme- 
diately complied with, in the hop^ as 
it was eloquently though fallaciously 
said at the time, ^'that &ese two great 
nations would henceforth bury their 
discord in the tomb of Kapoleon.*'t 
The solitary grave in St Helena was 
disturbed : ike lonely willow no longer 
wept over the remains of the Emperor : 
iAie sepulchre was opened in presence 
of all the officers ot the ishmd^ and 
many of his fail^ful followers : and 
the winding- sheet, rolled back with 
pious care, revealed to the entranced 

rfcators the well-known features of 
immortal hero, serene, almost un- 
decayed, in his now canonised military 
dress, as when he stood on the fields of 
Austerlits and Jena. The body was re- 
moved from its resting-place with the 
highest militaay honours : the British 
army and navy in the island, with gen- 
erous sympathy, vied with each other 
in doing honour to their great antagon- 
ist ; and when it was lowered amidst 
the thunder of artilleiy into the French 
frigate, England felt that she had vo- 
luntarily, but in a right spirit, relin- 
quished the proudest trophy of her na- 
tional glory. 

105. The remains of the Emperor 
were conveyed in safety to Europe on 
board the Belle Potde frigate, and land- 
ed with appropriate honours at Havre 

t " Her M^'esty's government hopes that 
the seal with which it has responded to this 
demand, will be reg^arded in France as a proof 
of her desire to obliterate every trsM^e of those 
nation^ animosities which, during the life 
of the Emperor, plunged the two nations into- 
war. Her Majesty's government hopes that 
similar sentiments, if they still exist, will b& 
for ever bmried in the itomb destined to re- 
ceive the mortal remains of Napoleon."-^ 
LoBD Palmb&stok to Lord Granville, 9th 
May 1840 ; CAPEFiGtrE, Histoire de Louis 
Philippe, X. 176. These are the words of 
dignified generosity, worthy of the chivabous 
days of a great nation : but how vain are the 
courtesies of statesmen to eradicate the seeds 
of rivalry implanted by drcumstances or his- 
tory in the breast of natRns t Within a few 
months after Napoleon was entombed in the 
Invalides, France and England were on tite 
verge of a desperate war, from the bombard- 
ment of Beyrout and Acre. 
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de Qrftce, fVom thenoe they were re- 
moved to Fftris, with & view to their 
being interred, with the other illuBtri- 
ous wuriom of France, in the Church 
of the Invalidea. The reinterment, 
which awakened the deepest interest 
in France and over Europe, took place 
on the 15th December 1840. The day 
was fine, though piercingly cold ; but 
Buch was the interest excited, that six 
hundred thousand persons were assem- 
bled to witness the ceremony. Many 
died of the severity of the weather 
while it continued. The procession 
approached Paris by the road from St 
Cloud, so often traversed by the Em- 
peror in the days of his glory. The 
body was conveyed in a colossal hearse 
drawn by twelve horses : it passed 
through the now finished and stupen- 
dous arch erected to the Grand Army 
at the barrier of Neuilly ; and slowly 
moving through the Champs Elys^es, 
reached the Invalides by the bridge of 
La Concorde. Louis Philippe and all 
his court officiated at the august cere- 
mony, which was performed with extra- 
ordinary pomp in the splendid church 
of the edifice ; but nothing awakened 
such deep feeling as a band of the mu- 
tilated veterans of the Old Guard, who 
with mournful visages^ but a yet mili- 



tary air, attended the remains of ih^ 
beloved ohief to his last resting-place. 
As aged chaiger, once ridden by tiie 
Emperor on his fields of &me, survived 
to follow the gigantic hoame to the 
grave. The place of interment was 
worthy of the hero who was now placed 
beneath its roof : it contained the re- 
mains of Turenne and Vauban, and 
the paladins of France. Enchamting 
music thrilled evexy heart as the coffin 
was lowered into the tomb : the thun< 
ders of the artillery, so often vocal to 
his triumphs, now gave him the last 
honours of mortality: the genius of 
Marochetti was selected to erect a fit- 
ting monument to his memory; and 
the bones of Napoleon finally reposed 
on the banks of the Seine, amidst 
the '' people whom he had loved so 
weU." Yet will future ages perhaps 
regret the ocean^girt isle, the solitary 
stone, the willow-tree. No tomb at 
Paris can equal that in the Valley of 
Slanes: even the sepulchres of the 
dead are in danger in that land of 
change. A stone and a name alone 
befit his greatness. Napoleon will 
live when Paris is in ruins : his deeds 
will survive the dome of the Livalides : 
— no man can show the tomb of Alex- 
ander 1 
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CONCLUDING REFLECTIONS. 



1. " History," says Bolingbroke, 
*'is philosophy teaching by eiample." 
Society, it is true, is ever-changing; 
the human race is continually advanc- 
ing, and never recedes ; and it is rarely 
indeed that a combination of circum- 
stances occurs again, precisely similar 
to any which Ad preceded it. But 
amidst the infinite diversity of human 
afi^irs, and the ceaseless progress of 
mankind, there are certain general 



principles of universal applicati(m, and 
the neglect or observance of which, 
in all ages, has been attended with the 
same consequences. It is in the dis- 
covery of those principles, hidden from 
the ordinary gaze amid the multiplicity 
of public events, that the great use of 
history consists ; it is in thdr general 
diffusion through all the thinking classes 
of the community, that the o^y sure 
foundation, either for social prosperity 
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or national security, is to be found. 
"Man," says Sir Walter Scott, "only 
differs from birds and beasts because 
he has the means of availing himself 
of the knowledge acquired by his pre- 
decessors. The swbJIow builds the 
same nest which its falher and mother 
buUt: the spairow does not improye 
by the experience of its parents. Our 
ancestors lodged in caves and wigwams, 
where we construct palaces for the 
rich, and comfortable dwellings for the 
poor. And why is this ? Because our 
eye is able to look back upon the past, 
to improve upon our ancestors' improve- 
ments, to avoid their errors. This can 
only be done by studying history, and 
comparing it with passing events." The 
more widely that the people are ad- 
mitted into a share of government, the 
more direct the influence which they 
exercise tipon the decision of the legis- 
lature has become, the more indispen- 
sable is it that these principles should 
be generally inculcated and understood. 
For without wisdom in the direction 
of government, no security can exist 
either for national or individual wel- 
fare ; and without general information 
on historical subjects among the people, 
they will rarely, except under the pres- 
8m*e of immediate necessity, either sub- 
mit to the sacrifices, or acquiesce in 
the course, which wisdom requires. 

2. "Whatever," says Dr Johnson, 
"makes the past, the distant, or the 
future predominate over the present, 
exalts us in the scale of thinking beings." 
The words are familiar to every one, 
till they have become trite ; but the 
thought is often far removed even from 
the most contemplative breasts. To 
rise superior to the pressure of exist- 
ing events, to generalise at once from 
the past and the present, and to draw 
inferences in regard to the future, 
which shall be just even in the ever- 
changeful current of himian affairs, is 
perhaps the highest effort of philoso- 
phical power. Yet it is not sufficient 
to do so, that the observer is imbued 
with the spirit of his own times, and 
is deeply impressed with the progress 
among mankind, and vast changes in 
society, that he sees around him. If 
he limits his observation to them alone, 



he will be led as widely astray as if he 
regarded only the past, and cast aside 
all observation of the present At one 
period, and in some countries, mankind 
appear to make the most rapid progress, 
their numbers multiply with incr^ble 
rapidity, they expand in every direc- 
tion, and come to exercise a great^ 
sometimes a durable, influence on 
human affiiirs. At other times, na- 
tions become stationary, or even retro- 
grade ; their energies seem exhausted ; 
their fire is burnt out ; the numbers 
of their inhabitants decline ; their me- 
morable actions are at an end; and 
centuries elapse without their giving 
birth to one original thought, or 
achieving a single action worthy of 
being recorded in the annals of man* 
kind. 

3. In the first period, the thoughtful 
observer is apt to be unduly influenced 
by the strength of the current in which 
he finds himself placed. He sees every- 
thing around him in rapid motion ; in- 
stitutions changing, new powers rising 
into action, old influences sinking or 
forgotten. He not unnaturally im- 
agines that this violent current is to 
continue for ever the same, when, in 
fact, the very rapidity of its motion is 
only accelerating the period when it is 
to be followed by a calm. In the lat- 
ter situation, the observer is often led 
unduly to despair of the fortunes of 
his species. Indignant at the corrup- 
tion or selfishness with which he is 
surroimded; unable to arouse his coun- 
trymen to activity or public virtue; 
desponding, from observing the com- 
munity to which he belongs sinking in 
the scule of nations, or irrecoverably 
bent upon a ruinous course of policy, 
he becomes hopeless of the improve- 
ment of mankind, and vents his dis- 
content in cutting satires on the pre- 
vailing vices, which he naturally con- 
siders as the melancholy termination 
of national greatness. He forgets that 
such a state of things is not eternal ; 
that a remedy, and an effectual remedy, 
is provided against its evils, in the rise 
of other states, thei^advent of fiercer 
passions, or the inroad of a braver 
people; and that as certainly as the 
bursting vegetation of cq^Ming succeeds 
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4. It 18 a ooomioB sabjest of eoas- 
plaint with the writem of the prsMnt 
agev wkioh is in a paoullAr mamwr a 
period of progress, that a portion of 
^a ooBDntmitj, considerable in num- 
ber, and powerM from the poaaearion 
ol property, fix their eyes with undue 
pertiahty on the institatioiB of their 
aneestors ; that they are blind to the 
lights of the age; aolioitous to per- 
petoate the now womK>nt and expir- 
ing system of society ; and insensible 
to the centiaual and rapidly inoreasing 
iBflaeDGe of new elements and agents 
upon the falMic of society. There is, 
without doubt, often much foundation 
for this complaint; and many of the 
most ealamitousconvulsioaB which haye 
agitated the world ha^e aviaen from 
blmdneas to this progress, and the at- 
tempt to perpetuate in one generation 
iastttatioM whidi aroae in, and were 
adapted to another. Bat the error is 
Boi the len manif est^ though now it is 
the m(»e genenl, of those -vdio imagine 
that the progress of one period is to 
be eoDtiBual ; tiiathvman thought and 
hanan wishes are invariably to run in 
one dtamiel; and that the ultimate 
destiny of society in the civilised world 
laay wttix confidence be predicted from 
the tendency of its movement at a 
partaeular period, and in a particular 
nstkuL 

5. The greatest political writers of 
^te pment age are not exempt froio; 
tins delusion. When M. de Tooqueville 
aaaerts that the evident tendntey of 
mai^ind, both in the old and new 
worldy is everywhere to establish demc^ 
eratio ascendancy ; that the current of 
popular ambition, and the increasing 
Strang^ of popular power, is such 
as to be altogether irresistible; and 
that) fat good or for evil, republieatii 
inrtitutlons are the evident destiny of 
mankind — ^he is disregarding the cau- 
tion of tile sage, and not permitting 
the past and the fatore to paredominate 
orver the present. He forgets what 
was the tefmination of Qredan demo- 
«t«^ — what tike end o< the Roman 



republic r he overlooks the vast reac- 
tion which over great part of modem 
Ewrope suoeeeded the first burvt of tiie 
Protostant BefcrmatiDn, and not only 
arrested its progreaa, but caused it to 
reoede ; he shuts his eyes to the trans- 
porte ci joy which in England mailed 
the restoration of the Stuarts, and the 
unanimous ^orts of Europe in our 
own times to throw off the dreadful 
oppression of the Frem^ Revolution. 
The Eastern sage had a far deeper in- 
sight into human aifairs who desired 
tlM monarch to inscribe on his ring, 
as the moral alike for adverse and 
prosperous fortune, ^*And this too 
shall pass away." 

6. So strongly has this perpetual 
recurrence of action and reaction im- 
pressed itself upon the moat profound 
observers of mankind, that a few deep 
thinkers in every age have heM that 
human affairs proceed not in a straight 
line, but in a circle; that, literally 
speaking, the aphorism is true, that 
there is nothing new under the sun ; 
and that what is supposed to be the 
infusion of fresh elements into society, 
and the opening of a new age in the 
worid, is in reality nothing more than 
the repetition to another state or gen- 
eration of the same eternal round of val- 
our, effort, greatness, discord, degener- 
acy, and decline, which from the earliest 
periods, like the seven ages of individual 
man, has marked the progress of na- 
tions from theirnativity to their grave. 
It must be confessed that an att^itive 
ccmsideration of the course of human 
aiffidrB, as they are exhibited, not in one 
country or one age, but on an extended 
survey ctf mankind at all times, aflbrds, 
with reference to individual states, much 
reason for believing that this disheart- 
ening view is well founded. 

7. But they are widely mistaken who 
anticipate from that circumstance a 
corresponding succession of progress 
and decline in the general fortunes of 
mankind. Nothing seems better es- 
tablished, from tbe most extensive sur- 
vey of the history of the worid, than 
tiie &ct, that an unceasing progress 
nicay be observed throughout all its 
changes and vicissitudes ; and although 
individod Qatio» seem liable to the 
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ordinarr lot of moriaijij, yet th)» f or- 
tttiMi ox tiie humaa race partake of the 
jmauortality of the works of nfttvre; 
and that^ amidsb aU the luoceasiTO rise 
a&d fall of particular atatea, a yaat aya- 
teia lor the extension and improvement 
of the speciea is to be diaoemed. The 
beautiful image of genius seems more 
ftescriptiye of Hke progreaa of man, 
-wiseh has compared it to an adTanodjig 
tide, the waTea of whidi indeed ebb 
and flow, but which continually streams 
hi^ier and higher upon the beach.* 
And if a fanciful analogy to physical 
aaotiony or mathematical figures, is to 
be admitted to illustrate such a pro- 
gresB, perhaps the nearest approxinur 
tion which can be made to it is, to 
BfwiTTiilate the advance of mankind to 
the movement ascribed by the Ptole- 
maic aatronomen, anterior to the daya 
of Copernicus, to the planetary bodies ; 
and to hold, that while etuch state per- 
forms in due season its own separate 
revolution, yet the centre round which 
it reyolves, sustained by the arm of 
Omnipotence, is continually advand] 
8. If we compare the extent of d^ 
isation, the diffusion of knowledge, and 
the acene of human happiness in the 
first ages recorded in authentic histoiy, 
in the days of Herodotus, with that 
which now obtains, whisa the li^t, 
then &intly glimmering along the 
shores of the Mediterranean, has spztaad 
over the whole world as far as the 
waters of the ocean extend ; and the 
freedom for which the Grecian re- 
publics then heroically contended, has 
extended over great part of Europe, 
and into another hemisphere-sample 
ground for the most cheering anticipa- 
tions, in regard to the future destiny 
of mankind will be found to exist 
The Greek, the Carthaginian, the Bo- 
man, the Persian em^Hres have succes- 
sively fallen ; but the human race has 
survived all the catastrophes which for 
a time appeared to darken its prospects. 
The sacred fire transmitted in the hu- 
man breast from one age or nation to 
another, has on every successive oo- 
caaicMigleamedforth with additional lus- 
^toe,aad nowilluminateBtheii4iolevroild 
•wi& its beamsr Inceaaant has been 



i&e progress of the species throngh all 
the changes which it has nndeigone* 
The gpeatest and most overwhehmag 
calamities in appearance have pnyrei 
pregnant with future and lasting good. 
From the overthnrw of the Romaii: 
empire by the barbarians, have sprang' 
the institutions, the energy, the ex- 
pansive iwwer of modem Europe: 
from the subjugation of the oivilmed 
world by the arms of the Legions, ham 
arisen the immortal code of laws whidi 
will for ever regulate the ri^ts and 
restrain the injustice of men. 

9. A nearer examination, howevePy 
of the progress of nations, and stiQ 
more, perhaps, a practical acquaintance 
with mankind, under any cireumstanoes 
or stage of advancement, will probably 
suggest an important modification A 
this law of social progress, and unfold 
the principal cause to which the con* 
tinned faiktre of 931 attempts, by mere 
changes in the form of government, or 
sociai condition of the people, m.ihw 
to elevate their character, increase their 
happiness, or avert the numerotis evils 
incident to their situation, is to be at- 
tributed. The treasures of knowledge, 
ih.e powers of art, the triumphs of 
science, constitute a permanent addi- 
tion to the inheritance of the species ; 
and l^e art of printing has apparently 
given them a durable existence, and 
for ever preserved for fatune genera- 
tions the acquiaiti<nis of the pastb But 
a very slight acquaintance with men 
is sufficient to eSiow that it is neither 
in these acquisitions, nor the povrors 
that they confer, that the secret either 
of national strength or individual ele- 
vation is to be found. Intellectual 
cultivation is unhappily proved, by aU 
histoiy, to be but too consistent with 
moral neglect; the i^pread of know- 
ledge with the efhision of corruption; 
the triumphs of art with the degrada- 
tion of the heart. Nay, so uniformly 
has this melancholy progress, hitherto 
at least,, attended the greatest intel- 
lectual efforts of Tnn.Tilrin<^j thttb^ tiU 

within the last sixty years, it had long 
passed into a wioTritn with the wisest 
piulosoj^ers and the most exp^enced 
observers, that moral elevation and dw> 
able national greatness were nunmmtwt 
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with great advancement in the arts and 
acienoes; and that, in the words of 
Bacon, " in the infancy of a state, arms 
do prevail ; in its maturity, anus and 
learning for a short seawn; in its de- 
cline, commerce and the mechanical 
arts." 

10. At the breaking out of the French 
Bevolution, however, a new view began 
to prevail, and soon obtained general 
concurrence, among all men of a specu- 
lative or enthusiastic turn of mind. It 
was imiversally imagined by philoso- 
phers, that the extension of ]mowledge, 
the humanising of manners, and the 
diffusion of education, had provided an 
effectual antidote to this tendency to 
decay hitherto always observable in 
human affairs, and at the same time 
discovered a remedy for ahnost all the 
moral, and even the physical evils of 
humanity. The more that the writings 
of Voltaire, Rousseau, Rayual, and tJl 
that school of philosophers, are exa- 
mined, the more clearly will it £^pear 
that this position formed the comer- 
stone of their whole system, and that 
it was to illustrate it that all their 
efforts were directed. Condorcet ex- 
pressly states, in his Life of Voltaire, 
that that was the cardinal point of 
that great man's philosophy.* Kor 
are such doctrines confined to that age 
or to that country. The doctrines of 
human perfectibility — the principle 
that there is an indefinite progress in 

■ * ** Error and ignorance are the sole canses 
of the misfotrtunes of the human race ; and 
miperstitious errors are the meet fatal, be- 
cause they corrupt the sources of reason, and 
their fatal enthusiasm leads to the commis- 
sion of crimes without remorse. The more 
men are enlightened, the freer will they be, 
and the less will it cost them to become so. 
What, in those circumstances, is the duty of 
a philosopher? To attack superstition; to 
demonstrate to governments, peace, riches, 
power, as the infallible reward of laws which 
secure religious freedom. He will enlighten 
them on all that they have to fear from the 
priests, whose eecret influence will ever 
menace the repose of nations, if entire liberty 
of writing is not guaranteed ; for, perhaps, 
before the discovery of printing, it was im- 
possible to extricate mankind from a yoke 
as shameful as it is fatal ; and as long as the 
sacerdotal power is not destroyed by reason, 
there is no medium between absolute debase- 
ment and dangerous disturbances."— Vie de 
Voltaire, par CkyKDOBGET ; (Euvres de Voltaire, 



human affidrs, not only in mecfaaaioal 
or scientific acquisition, but in mosal 
elevation and social happiness — and 
that all the evils of the pa^t have aidsen 
from misgovemment or class ascend- 
ancy, are so agreeable to the hunaaa 
heart, so flattering to human vanity, 
and, withal, so nearly allied to the 
generous affections, ii&t they will, im 
all probability, to the end of the woiM 
constitute the basis on which all the 
efforts of the popular party wiU be 
rested, and all the visions of social 
amelioration justified. It is already 
the prevailing, in fact almost universal^ 
creed in America, which hardly ai^ 
writer, even of the highest class, ia 
that land of freedom ventures to gain- 
say; and it is a doctrine which will 
be found to lie at the root of the prin- 
ciples of all those numerous parties in 
Great Britain who aim at amelioratiDg 
the conditian of mankind by merely 
altering their political institutions. It 
is of the highest importance, theref are» 
to inquire to what extent this principla 
is well founded; to examine how far 
it is consistent with the experience of 
human nature ; and in what degree it 
is warranted by the past tamalB o£ 
mankind. 

11. The French Revolution affords 
the most decisive demonstration which, 
the histoiy of the world has yet •ex- 
hibited .of the entire fallacy of this 
opinion. It was avowedly baised by tJl 
its authors, both philosophical and po- 
litical, upon the principle of perfecti- 
bility. This doctrine was repeated in 
all their writings and speeches, ^ it 
had passed into a sort of universal 
maxim ; it was the ground on which 
they at once rested their legislation^ 
and justified their cruelties. ''You 
can never," it was said, " give the 
people too much power ; there Is 1^0% 
the slightest danger of their abusing 
it. Tyranny in former ages has arisen 
entirely from the vices of kings, the 
ambition of ministers, and the arte of 
priests ; when the great and viituous 
mass of the people are admitted into 
the direction of a£^rs, these evils will 
at once cease, because those will be- 
come the governors whose interest it 
is to be well governed* Gentleness, 
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phila]ithzopy> wlfldom, may be expected 
-uniTenntlly to prevail, when the sove- 
reignty is veeteiol in those who are all 
equally to be blessed by the establish- 
ment of these virtues. Possibly much 
soiSbring may have been inflicted, some 
injustice uiav doubtless have been com- 
mitted, on tne part of tlie people, in 
the effort to secure for themselves these 
blessings ; but these evils are tempo- 
rary, and not worthy to be for a mo- 
ment weighed against the permanent 
blessings of republican institutions." 
80 far did this delusion as to the virtue 
of the people extend, that it reached 
even those most famed for their pro- 
found knowledge of human nature ; 
and La Bnxyhre has recorded, in his 
admirable CharackrSf the marvellous 
qpinion that "the people can do no 
wrong, while one of the great can 
scarce ever do anything right." * 
. 12. It is difficult to conceive what 
must have been the anguish of the 
persons who, after promulgating and 
acting upon these princiides, found 
themselves and then* oountiy involved 
in uoJieard-of miseries from their ef- 
fects ; when they saw the people whom 
they had represented as, and whom 
they believed to be, so innocent^ in- 
stantly, on the acquisition of power, 
steeped in atrocities greater thui had 
ever disgraced the government of kings 
or the councils of priests ; and found 
that veiy middle class, whom they had 
always held out as the secure deposi- 
taries of public virtue, were themdf»lves 
taking the lead in the commission of 
every species of atrocity. It is not 
surprising that anxiety to avoid wit- 
nessing such fruits from their efforts, 
^ould have led numbers even of the 
most enlightened to commit suicide ; 

* *' A man of tbe people ean do no evil/ a 
man of rank viU do no good, and is eapable of 
doing much roiechiet The one only educabeB 
and employs himself in things useful ; the 
other adds to these things hurtful. The 
>le have no mind, and the sreat hare no 
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"—La Brutkrs, CaraeUft$, { ''Dee 
(Bnunds." When opinions such as these ob- 
tain with men who have the deepest iusiffht 
jhito human nature, it is not surprising that 
«TevoIution ensues. Had La Bruy^re lived 
a century later, he would have said with 
Alfieri, after witnessing the 10th August,— 
•• I knew the great well but I did not know 
the little.'* 



that Roland should have been found 
dead on the wayside, with a writing in 
his pockety testifying that he " cared 
not to live in a world stained by so 
many crimes;" and that Condoroet, 
who had carried his dreams of human 
perfectibility so far as to have antici- 
pated, from the combined discoveries 
of science, and calming of mankind by 
the spread of freedom, an extension of 
human life through indefinite ages, 
should have been led to shorten his 
own existence, by poison administered 
by his own luuid. 

13. The external conquests of the 
French during the Revolutionary wars, 
and the brilliant but devastating and 
disastrous career of Napoleon, were 
nothing but the application of these 
principles to the external concerns of 
the world. Of all the dangers to be 
anticipated from the establishment of 
popular power, probably that which 
was least anticipated was, that it would 
lead to a general passion for war and 
foreign conquest ; for these evils, so 
severely felt in every age, had for long, 
by the common consent of phUoso- 
phera, been set down to the ambition 
of kings, the cruelty of priests, or the 
rivalry of ministers. Yet was this ef- 
fect immediately found to follow from 
it, and that too with such fuiy and 
violence, that for twenty years it de- 
luged Europe with blood, brought for- 
eign armies to every capital on the 
Continent, caused the destruction of 
several millions of the human race, and 
all but prostrated the whole militaiy 
powers of the Continent before the 
Imperial bayonets. To any one, how- 
ever, who considers the principles of 
human nature, the immediate effects 
of a revolution, and the passions which 
it awakens among the people, it must 
at once appear that such a result was 
not only probable, but imavoidabler 

14. The dreams of philosophers and 
the visions of philanthropietts «itici- 
pated, from the establishment of gov- 
ernment upon a highly democratic 
basis, the immediate and entire cessa* 
tion of wars and tumults, and the ad- 
vent of a general period of philanthropy, 
benevolence, and mutual charity among 

id. This was expected, because 
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mm now placed in the 
of thoee whoae interest it was 
floppoeedtobe toremttinatreBt. Bat 
wbaet was the effect which actually oe- 
cnrred? ProeiBelj that which any 
man. practically ao(|aainted with ha- 
man natara would have anticipated, 
irbkii the eEzpenence ol every age, 
where ainnlar circamstaaces had oe^ 
cuned, had demonstrated, and which 
a few of the prof oundest thinken had 
foretold — viz., that the working dasses 
were immediately thrown oat of em- 
ployment by the cesaation of trade and 
the univeraal terrore ctf the capitalists 
and wealthy daases ; that the expecta- 
tions ol the middle raaks became on- 
boonded ; that the wi^ed passions of 
tike human heart immediately burst 
into overwhelming activity ; and that 
a umveraal stoppage of employment, 
and starvation among the poor, were 
found to coincide witu the anticipated 
social resurrection of the state. At the 
same time, g^ovemment, from the faih 
ore of the revenae, became insolvent ; 
all iAie methods that were tried for re- 
storing tlie finances, by confiscation of 
the property of the church, seizure of 
the estates of the emig*FBntiB, appropri- 
ation of the revenae ol eorporations 
and hospitals, and issue of aaragnots, 
proved illusory, and in their ultimate 
•effects became the greatest aggravation, 
instead of any alleviation, to the public 
distress, by the overwlxelming ruin 
whidi they brought upon private fa- 
milies, and the total destruction of 
capital and credit iHiich they occa- 
■fidoned. Thus the republican French 
were driven to the career of foreign 
oonquest alike by financial necessity, 
democratic ambition, and popular 
misery; and in its excitements and 
glories they found a transient compen- 
sation for their sufferings, until the 
oppression and wretchedness which it 
had breog^t on other nations, roused 
a unanimous feeling of resistance 
throughout Europe, and brought on 
their dreadful overthrow. 

15. After the fall of Napoleon, it was 
eonfidently hoped by the friends of 
popakr instttutiens that^ notwithstand- 
ing all her cximesand all her sufferings, 
Fnaseat length was about to raoove 



a reward for the strenuous elRffts she 
had made in the eaose of Ir ee dom ; 
and ^b&tf under the sway of a consti- 
tutional monardi, the glorious fabtss 
of civil liberty woold be permanent 
established in that great countr y . A 
the material prosperity of the garerB- 
ment of the Restoration is alone con- 
sidered, there appeared good reason for 
supposing that this expectation was 
about to be realised. During the 
fifteen years of its weak but gra&e go* 
vemment, peace was preserved; the 
carnage of Napoleon was in great pact 
repaired by tiie vivifying pcrweis ei 
population; industry and wealth in- 
creased to an inoredil^ degree ; the 
freedom of the press, and the guaran* 
tees of constitutional liberty, were e^^ 
tablished to an extent altogether on- 
known in continental Burope; and the 
general well-bein^ of the people indi- 
cated the existence of a salutary admin- 
istration of public affairs. But all this 
was as nothmg to the Bevolutiomsts^ 
** as long as Mordecai the Jew sat at 
the king's gate.'* The government of 
the Restoration was obnoxiouB ; for it 
reminded the Frendi, how innocent^ 
soever on the part of the royal fiuniiy, 
of the days of their humiliation. The 
passions of the Revolution, long pent 
up, came at last to require a vent ; the re- 
straints of morality, law, and orderwere 
felt as insupportable, by a people accush 
tomed to the licence of irreligion, the 
spoliations of anarchy, and the splen- 
dours of military conquest; and the 
imbecile hands of a race of pacific mon- 
arehs proved unequal to the task of 
restraining the fiery courseis of a re- 
volution. 

16. Thus the dynasty of the Restora- 
tion fell, and with it all the hopes of 
governing France by the powers of a 
constitutional monarchy, and the is- 
fiuences of religion, morality, and pubUc 
spirits In the vigorous hands of Louis 
Philippis, a very different government 
was establi^ed, but one fai more suit- 
able to the spirit of the nation. The 
forma of a constitational monarchy 
were retained, its language aedulo 
observed, but its spirit 
No man understood better,, or has more 
successfully practised, the maxms €< 
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Avgusta^tkai mt^dnd am in g&oieml 
gnweRWcL by wovdSy not thin^ i mmI 
t]wt» provided only ibey an ftddnond 
w til* iMigwiige of freediMn, tbey will 
Wihrnrt to tlM ranlity of deipotim. 
no avmy wm immonaoly aogmonftod; 
tbo pablie ooponditaro inenoied a 
haU; ihfi ordonnnoes wkieh had oeca- 
flionod tho£all ol Ghavles X. re-flBAoted 
with additianal wveriiy; formidabla 
tetifievbknui erooted around Paris ; a 
<»Uac of stael pnft ronnd the nook ol 
tho rebdliotti city ; an army of nxty 
thounad men quarterad in ita neigk- 
hawihiiiiil, and tteatrangth ol military 
jpBwramant aataUHftkad. 

17. Still tiieadrooateaofdMnooratio 
oqni^ity, and tha belioTara in human 
perfectibility, wiare not dxBooungod. 
They lookad far a raaliaation of their 
dreuna in the eflforta of the Carbonari 
oi Naplesy of the patriots of Piedmont, 
and of the iiltra4iberal8 of Spain and 
the BopiiUicB of America. DiBbearten- 
iag hiKTo been the reaulti of all ^eae 
e ukpeutat iamL In the two fint conn- 
triiB, the efforta of the republicaaa were 
overthrown wiih hardly any reaiatance; 
in tha third, the attempts of the Be- 
Tohiti0iiiatB, after oecaaioning a dread' 
lol ami war, which for eight yean 
bathed the Peninaola in blood, hava 
tenninated in tha proatration of the 
orcnm, tha min of tha country, the 
deatracticat of freedom, and the esta- 
UiahmeBt of a military deapotiBm, 
rivaning in Mrvarity, aa the previoua 
iObrta A its supporteis had equalled in 
atroeily, that which formed tha ter^ 
BBsnation aadpamabment of the French 
Bandntion. And in South America 
ao diflutroua have been the veaulta of 
revolution, that anaachy has continaed 
unafaKtedforaboYe thirty ye«E8. Pqpn- 
hition.haa saoeded, and in many places 
aunlL to one-half of ndiat it was whan 
tba oonvulsion began. Indostiy has 
been blighted by i£» oontiaual c<mfis- 
oatioft of its teits; public morality 
daatrc^ed by tha sueeessiye ascendant 
of -fte widied. Gemmerce has been 
nuBcd even in that garden of natora ; 
and men hare fallen under asacoeasion 
of tyiaata as nnmerooa^ that history 
has ceased to attempt to record their 



18. fivan the% tha asngiaaa hopes 
of the beliavars in the innoeenee of 
msafcind and the doctrine of human 
pesf eotibili^ were not altogether cast 
down. " Theae oalamitwii lasults," it 
waa saic^ "were the oonaequeneoa only 
of the connptiTa oppressiona and rioea 
of the Old Worijd : tha reaction against 
ages of f onaer misrale has been so 
violent aa to have defeated ita object ; 
and thanoe tha Mneial fiulnre of all 
attempts to estab&sh liberty and equa- 
lity in the Old Worid. BntintheNew, 
a very different result may be antici- 
pated. There tha human race have 
begun thnr earner unmanaded by the 
letters of famwr despotiBm; no pva- 
ezisting evils ezist to asrenga; no un- 
just distribution of property to impede ; 
the career of freedom will be unstained 
by blood; and amidst tha untrodden 
riches and unbounded capabilitiea of 
its forests, the glorious fshne of liberty 
will be founded on the baaia of uni- 
versal edocation and equality." Such 
ware the hopea and anticipations with 
which the North American States oom- 
menced their career. How have theae 
expectations been realised? Why, in 
no other way ilum that, amidst all the 
unbounded room for ezpaasion which 
mankind there enjoys, the innate pro- 
pensities of the human hearthave been 
not less con^icuoua than on the old 
theatre of European contention; that 
erven the boundless riches of the Far 
West have not been able to furnish an 
adequate vest for the sdfish and angry 
paaabna; tiiat all attempts to amdior* 
ate the condition of thebr nuUiona of 
shivea have been stnnuously resisted 
in one part of the country ; while in 
another, the most vident attacka have 
been made upon tite national eatablidi- 
ments, on ^ich the credit^ and even 
the eziatenoe, of the mercantile dasses 
were dtfte a dsnt; that bankruptcy and 
ruin, to an unheard-of extent, have 
prortrated commercial wealth, and po« 
polar injustice has already proclaimed 
in many statea the aboUtion of the 
national debt; that ind^wndence of 
thought and (Sgnity of character have 
been crushed by the overwhelming 
power of numbers, and that deeds of 
; TJelenee havabesn perpetrated imnany 
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parts of the United StftteB by the tynnt 
majority, with entire impunity, of bo 
frightful a character, that they exceed 
in cruelty all the savage atrocity of the 
French Revolution, and have made the 
Americans fain to seek a parallel for 
them in the hideous persecutions and 
bloody iniquities which have for ever 
disgraced the Roman Catholic religion. 
19. Great hopes were at one time 
entertained in the British Islands, that 
the vast organic change which con- 
vulsed the country in 1882, would ter- 
minate in such an improved frame of 
government as would, in this asylum 
of constitutional freedom, at last realise 
the hopes of so many of the ardent 
friends of humanity. Hitherto, how- 
ever, the result has certainly not been 
9uch, as to justify the opinion that this 
country is destined to form any excep- 
tion to the inferences deducible from 
so many previous examples of antici- 
pated success and realised failure. It 
will be the province of some futui*e 
historian, to point out with pride the 
superior moderation and order which 
have distinguished the English revolu- 
tion from Ihe more sanguinary convul- 
sions by which it has been surrounded, 
and the greater ease with which its in- 
habitants have fallen back, after the 
contest was over, into habits of peace, 
and the established channels of consti- 
tutional warfare. Yet must he at the 
same time record, that symptoms of no 
imequivocal kind have appeared, of as 
dangerous a spirit in the lower classes 
of &e English people, as in the most 
violently excited portions of the French 
population ; that the flames of Bristol, 
of Nottingham, and of Birmingham 
have demonstrated, that the torch can 
be wielded by as infuriated hands in 
Great Britain as either in France or 
America ; that the dreams of the Social- 
ists, and the projects of the Chartists, 
tend to a demoralisation of society as 
thorough, and spoliation of property as 
complete, as were contemplated by the 
followers of Baboeuff, or the partisans 
of Chaumette; that the complaint of 
the working classes now is, that none of 
their grievances have been removed by 
the infusion of more popular power into 
the legislature, while the relief of the 



destitute has, by democratie selfishness, 
been grievously abridged ; that th« oomv 
paratively bloodless termination of i^ 
strife in Great Britain, on the whole^ 
is to be ascribed rather to the patriotic 
conduct and bold front of the holders 
of property, than to the greater gentle^ 
ness or sense of justice in its enemies* 
Even in calmer times, the result of the 
revolution has been to produce a change 
in the rulers, rather than satisfy the 
wants or remove the evils of the ruled. 
It has turned mainly to the advantage 
of capital, and against that of industry; 
monied has come to supersede landed 
influence, and the interests of the work- 
ing classes have never suffered so severe- 
ly as from the measures pursued by the 
rulers whom the sufl&ages of the new 
electors have installed in power. 

20. The revolutionary spirit, how- 
ever, was suppressed oidy for a time, 
not extinguished by these repeated 
failures. Secretly and unheeded it 
went on accumulating in the middle 
and lower classes of society, until, in « 
moment of general debility in the 
governments of continental Europe^ 
it gained a temporary ascendancy. 
Many causes had prepared the way for 
its triumph. The disastrous result of 
the Revolution of 1793 upon the con- 
dition of the working classes over all 
France had spread a feverish passion 
for change among them : they desired 
anjrthing rather than to bear longer 
the consequences of their sin& Lite- 
rature had lent its powerful aid to fsok 
the general flame ; Socialist andCom*- 
munist doctrines had found abettors 
even in men of the highest intellect ; 
and the heroes of the first great con- 
vulsion had been represented by geniue 
in the most romantic and interesting 
colours.* Imbecility, timidity, and 
vacillation prevailed equally on tiie 
throne, amidst the princes of the 
blood, and in the cabinets : vigour and 
resolution continued only in the po- 
pular rulers. The consequence was, 
that by a well-concerted urban tumult^ 
the throne of Louis Philippe was over- 
turned, and from its effects those of 
Austria, Prussia, and Naples, were soon 
prostrated in the dust. 
* Lav aktine's Eiaory of the Olrondidt. 
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21. What have Uen the effeeta of 
this great triumph of the revolutionary 
principle, in the principal states of con* 
tmental Europe ! Have they been any- 
thing else but univerBal war, misery, 
and devastation— a war of races super- 
adjded to that of opinion — a general 
and fearful increase of public burdens 
.^a tmiversal substitution of the rule 
of the sword for that of the law ? The 
Lombard rose up against the German, 
the Bohemian against the Austrian, 
the Magyar against both. The revolu- 
tionists of Prussia attacked Denmark; 
those of Piedmont| Austria ; those of 
IreUoid, England. Nothing but the 
firmness of Lamartine, and the memory 
of the double capture of Paris, pre- 
vented France from crossing the Rhine 
to join as a leader in the general con- 
flict of nations. And what has result- 
ed from this general triumph of demo- 
cracy and imiversal stirring-up of the 
social passions ? Consequences only 
the most disastrous to the interests of 
real freedom and the ultimate happi- 
jiBBs of mankind. Austria, well-nigh 
torn to pieces in the struggle, has been 
saved only by the interposition of 
Russia; a hundred thousand Musco- 
vites have combated in Hungary, and 
found there the road to Constantinople. 
The Incapacity of Jtaly for free insti- 
tutions haM been rendered evident to 
411 the world. Misery unheard of has 
been spread in Ireland; France, op- 
pressed by indigence, overwhelmed 
by financial embarrassment, has es- 
caped from fearful civil dissension 
only by taking refuge under the gov- 
ernment of the sword ; and Germany, 
alike virgin to revolutionary passions, 
and unused to revolutionary suffering, 
has had a firebrand tossed into its 
bosom, which the labours of a century 
will not extinguish. 

22. Consequences so uniform, and yet 
ao unexpected by the advocates of 
human perfectibiUty, evidently point 
to the operations of some great law of 
nature against which all these efforts 
for social amelioration have been so 
signally shattered, and which in every 
age has led to the speedy discomfiture 
of every project formed for the im- 
provement of human institutions based 



on democratic principles. It is not 
difficult to see what it is that has occa- 
sioned all these results, and so often 
blasted thehopes of so many of the warm- 
est friends of humanity. It is no new or 
unknown principle that has luidthis ef- 
fect. Itisonewhichwasannouncedinthe 
earliest records of humanity, and stands 
proclaimed in every subsequent page of 
history ; but it is a doctrine which the 
self-love of mankind will, to the end of 
the world, always render the last to be 
generally received. It is the principle 
of HUMAW OOBRUPTION. In referring 
to this principle, it is not meant to 
assert, as has been sometimes errone- 
ously imagined by divines, that any 
inherent taint has descended to the 
human race, from the fall of our first 
parents, like a hereditary physical 
disease, indqtendent of their own acHnga 
as free agents. For such a position 
no authoritjr can be found in any pas- 
sage of Scripture when properly con- 
sidered ,* nor is any countenance given 
to it, either by our innate sense of jus- 
tice, or our observation of the Divine 
administration. What is meant is a 
different position, equally consonant to 
the Divine justice and to the expe- 
rience of mankind; viz., that every 
individual is horn innocent, so far aa 
action is concerned, but deeply steeped 
in evil, if inclination is considered; 
that this disposition is so strong, that 
in no instance whatever is its effect 
altogether avoided ; and that, without 
the most sedulous care and incessant 
efforts, aided by all the influences of 
religion, every person wiU inevitably 
be led, under the guidance of his pas- 
sions, "into criminal actions. 

23. Whether such a doctrine is con- 
sistent with human nature, may be 
left to the innate consciousness of 
every human breast. Let him that 
feels himself innocent throw the first 
stone. Whether it is consistent vnth 
the experience of mankind in private 
life, may be determined by every one 
from the conduct of the persons with 
whom he is acquainted ; and the more 
extensive and practical that acquaint- 
ance is, the more strong wiU be bis 
convictions on the subject In social 
afiiairs, and the contests of nations, its 
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tnith 18 loudly pioeSUaawd in ^rery 
page of liistoiy, from the ongin A 
the human race to tho praaant hoar, 

Kevertheleaa, it ia pn>baUj tha laat 
doctrine that ever will be emfanced 
by the great body of zoankind; and 
the inaenBlbility to it, or dstSEmmation 
to resist it, ia the real eaiue of tiie 
whole innumerable diflMtan^ which 
in evexy age haye made democatie 
asoendiOK^ terminate in misery, blood* 
shed, and ruin. Superficial observen 
will ask^ what has social amelioration 
or political discussion to do with theo- 
logical disputes, or queatioos of origi- 
nal bIq. They might aa well aak wh&t 
has population to do with the paasion 
of sex, or warlike triumphs with mili- 
tary courage. 

24. Concede to the popular party 
and the advocates of human perfecti- 
bility the principles with whidi they 
uniformly set out, and which they 
hold out as axioms which lie at the 
f oimdation of all political philosophy, 
and it is utterly impossible to resist 
the conclusions for republican insti- 
tutions and aelf-goTemment for which 
they contend. Admit, with them, that 
the human mind is naturally inclined 
to gentleness, benevolence, and phil- 
anthropy ; that the savage or the hun- 
ter is a model of every virtue ; that 
angry passions are instilled into the 
breast of man in subsequent times by 
the tyranny of kings, the delusions of 
priests, and the oppression of wealth ;* 
concede the dogma that the light of 
knowledge and the progress of educn^ 
tion are ]ltted to extirpate all the cruel 
and savage propeosities of mankind, 
and prepare the world for the general 
reign of innocence and peace; admit 
that the many, if permitted to govern, 
will avoid the }>a8aiona, iniquities, and 
cupidity of the few; and the argument 
for self-government becomes irresist- 
ible. Ut cims fdidter mvaiUy is un- 
questionably the object both of legis- 
lation and political philosophy ; and if 
it be once discovered that the prin- 
ciples of the majority of numkind will 

* " Bobespierre laid It down as a first prin- 
dple, that the people are always good, and 
the magistrate always corruptible. **—BuoNA- 



iIw«)f«beiB«Iuiedto liieside of moder- 
ation, virfcae, and wisdom, it is iinpo9- 
sibto too soon to commence by umver- 
sal democEBitie institutioas tlie sdrent 
of the second age of gold. 

2S. Concede, on l&e ol^Mr hand, to 
Ihe duistian jdiilesopher, or the ex- 
perienced observer of mankind, the 
oondusiiMis at which they both arrive ; 
admit with them tfaaft Ihe human heart 
contains the spring at once of good 
and of bad actions ; that Ihe f uime r , 
though often predominant in &e end, 
by the influenoe of religion, effort, wnA 
cultivation, are uniformly weaker in 
the outset than the latter; admit, what 
few experienced in the ways of man 
will be inclined to deny, that the "heart 
is deceitful above all things, and des- 
perately wicked;" admit with iikem 
that the temptations to tan are power- 
ful, immediate, and such as instantly 
strike and captivate the senses, whUa 
the inducements to virtue are remote^ 
slow of growth, and diificult of exe- 
cution ; admit that immediate gratifi- 
cation and pleasure are the rewards 
held out by Ihe former, and labour, 
effort, and self-denial the sacrifices re- 
quired in the commencement by ihe 
latter ; admit further, that these oppo- 
site sets of motives to action are placed 
befoi*e beings universally desirous of 
immediate enjoyment, and in compa* 
ratively few instances accessible to the- 
influenoe of remote or distant consi- 
derations : admit Ihese things, and it 
will at once appear that the idea of self- 
govemment is an entire delusion ; that 
the great body of mankind, if left to 
themselves, will plunge headlong into 
the career which promises immediate 
gratification to their interests or their 
passions, without any regard to ulti- 
mate consequences, whether in thii» 
world or the next ; and that violence,, 
injustioe, and idtimate bloodshed, 
must inevitably result from openings 
the floodgates which admit ihe unre- 
strained passions of the hmnan heart to 
bear upon the direction of pubHcaffairs. 
26. Discrepancies, not less irrecon- 
cilable, separate the two parties wfaidh 
now divide mankind, in regard to the 
ifUellechial powers of the majority of 
men in all ages. The advocates of 
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ii^wMMt perfestiUlify Mtmity that in 
timeB pMfc the majority of men in 
most ooimtries hare been unfit to he 
intrusted with tiie work of legialatioii, 
and that they have been, in a great 
measare, of nfloesaity subjected to the 
government of a few. But this, they 
allege, tras owing entirely to ihs want 
of eiducatitHi and inteUeotoal cultiva- 
tion, which compelled men to arrive at 
freedom only through bloodshed and 
anarchy. A totally di6&ient result 
may be anticipated from the dififusioii 
of knowledge, the (qxread of education, 
and the ht^it of political discussion ; 
and great as have been the dangers of 
suddenly admitting benighted man 
into the exercise of political rights, 
they would all vanish like the shades 
of night before the rising sun of know- 
ledge. Self-government, in iiieir opin- 
ion, is easily acquired b^ tuition ; ihe 
interest of the many is to be well 
ruled, and the spread of information 
will speedily show men both wlust 
measures are likely to be conducive to 
that end, and whi^ men am fitted to 
carry them into execution. Above all, 
a cessation of war and all its horrors 
may be anticipated from popular as- 
cendancy, and the establishment of a 
pacific intercourse among nations con- 
nstent with the enjoyment of civil 
rights by their inhabitants. 

27. The more experienced observers 
of human affiurs reason after a differ- 
ent manner. They maintahi that the 
great distinction between the mass of 
mankind and the small body of think- 
ing men to be found among them, con- 
sists in the different degrees by which 
they are influenced by dutant events ; 
that in all assemblies of men, of what- 
ever rank, if at all numerous, there is 
nothing so difficult as to induce the 
majority to take into view remote con- 
sequences ; that present relief, present 
gratification, or present advantage, 
constitute the motives which univer- 
aally sway the great majority; and that 
these dispositions are even more con- 
spicuous among the middle and work- 
ing claases of society than in thoae 
possessed of property, holding a dur- 
able stake in the community, and hav- 
ing had the advantage of a moral and 



refined ednaartapn. If this position be 
concedad, it at Miee strikes at the root 
of the possibility of sneeessfully intrust- 
ing the management of poblicaffiurs to 
a mere majority of men, independent 
of the qualificationB of pn^riy and 
education ; since the first requisite of 
government is to foresee and gnaid 
sgainst dangers which are not visible 
to, or are disrqgssded by, tiie majorily 
of men ; and the very derivation of 
the epithet applied to ihe Supreme 
Being---iVot»iWfk»----implies that the 
quality of f oresi^t is the one which 
forms the leading characteristic of go- 
vernment in the Almighty Buler of 
the universe. 

26. These two subjects of the gen- 
eral corrupt tendencies of the human 
heart, and of the universal want of 
foresight among the majority of men, 
constitute the fundamental points of 
difBarenoe between the two parties 
which now divide the world ; and 
neither will ever be able to maintain a 
successful combat against the other, 
eil^r by reason or force of arms, but 
by constantly basing their arguments 
upon one or other of these grounds. 
Sanguine visions of the future, exalted 
conceptionsef thecapacityand virtue of 
human nature, warm anticipationsof the 
ultimate destinies of the species, always 
have constituted, and always will consti- 
tute, the strength of the popular party. 
They willyineveryageynotfailto enUst on 
their side not only the selfish and the 
vicious, who aim at the destruction of 
every restraint on their desires, human 
and divine, but also a considerable and 
sometimes an overwhelming portion 
cf the phUan^iropic, the enthusisstic, 
and the benevolent in all daases. A 
constant recurrenoe, on the other 
hand, to human inkpiity, a loud de- 
nunniataon of the extent to whi<di it 
pervades cM ranks and all doiBet, a 
sedulous inculcating of the principle, 
that virtue can be attained only by 
exertion and religious influenee, and 
that the direction of affairs can be in- 
trusted only to those whose habits of 
foresight, moral and mental qualifica- 
tions, entitle them to assume tiie lead, 
must be the basis on which the prin- 
ciples of the opposite party must be 
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Tested. Ab oblivion of the past, and 
anticipation only of the future, con- 
-Btitute the strength of the one party, 
80 actual ezperienoe and historical 
authority funush the strength of the 
other. Hence the one alleges that 
history is an old almanac ; the other, 
that it is the great basis on which aU 
political knowledge must be reared. 
But the latter principles will never be 
placed on a proper foundation, nor will 
those who hold them ever assume a 
position from which they cannot by 
possibility be forced, untU they fairly 
take their stand on this ground, and 
boldly front all the obloquy to which 
it will expose them. If they do so, 
their principles, however disagreeable 
to human vanil^, can never be over- 
thrown; for experience will, to the 
end of time, demonstrate their univer- 
sal application, and the very men whoare 
most loud in declaiming against their 
falsehood, wiU in general, by their 
conduct, afford the most signal proof 
of their truth. 

29. If any doubt could exist as to 
the warlike tendency of popular insti- 
tutions, it would be removed by the 
immedkte and disastrous result upon 
the tranquillity of Europe of the French 
Revolution of 1848. Since Wellington 
sheathed his victorious sword at Paris 
in 1815, general peace had prevailed in 
Europe, interrupted only for a short 
X)eriod by the Polish Revolt, conse- 
quent on the triumph of the Barricades 
in 1830. But no sooner had the gov- 
ernment of Louis Philippe been over- 
thrown, than the revotutionaiy party 
in every country, now uncontrolled, 
broke out into every species of excess, 
and war, in its most hideous form, arose 
on all sides. Charles Albert perfidi- 
ously attacked Austria with the forces 
of revolutionised Italy in Lombardy: 
democratic Prussia sought to wrest 
Holstein from the Danes : Poland was 
only restrained by the presence of two 
hundred thousand Russians : Hungary 
became the theatre of a frightful 
struggle, terminated at last by a Mus- 
covite intervention, second only to the 
partition of the Austrian empire in the 
danger of its consequences. 

30. These considerations explain a; 



fact which would otherwise be wkoUy 
inexplicable; but the illustrationB of 
whidi may nevertheless be observed in 
every page of histoiy ; via., that the 
popular and democratic party, so iu 
from resting on the principles of the 
Christian religion, in general evince the 
most deadly hostility to its tenets, cmd 
that its principles form the comer-stone 
of the opposite body, who endeavour 
to maintAJn the ascendancy of property 
and education. During the first fer- 
vour of the Reformation, indeed, tiie 
stubborn supporters of religious free- 
dom formed a temporary alliance with 
political enthusiasts, and the Puritans 
of Cromwell stood side by side with 
the republicans and Fifth -Monarchy 
men. But that was a temporary union, 
arising from mutual necessity, which 
did not long survive the circumstances 
that gave it birth. Religious freedom, 
in truth, was the object for which the 
Protestants fought in the sixteenth 
century ; civil liberty was regarded 
only so far as it might prove conducive 
to spiritual independence. It was in 
the eighteenth century tiiat the real 
democratic spirit was first fully devel- 
oped, and then it was at once rested 
on a dogma of human perfectibility. 
Its advocates loudly proclaimed the na- 
tive innocence of man, and inculcated a 
totalemancipationfroknallthe restraints 
of religion ; and before the close of the 
contest, the contending parties had 
universally hoisted their true colours. 
Liberty, philosophy, indulgence, were 
inscribed on the banners of the. one 
side; religion, self-denial, duty, on 
those of the other. 

31. If we consider, however, the 
principles of the Christian religion, 
such a result must appear at first sight 
not a little surprising. More than any 
religion that ever existed, the precepts 
of the gospel provide for the humble, 
and enjoin duties on the great among 
mankind. Alone of all other faiths, it 
from the outset proclaims the univer- 
sal equality of mankind in the sight of 
Heaven ; it preaches in an especial man^ 
ner the gospel to the poor; it de- 
nounces greater risks of ultimate pun- 
ishment to the rich than to the indigent; 
and incessantly inculcates the duty of 
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parity to ^e uofortunate as the finrt 
of Gluifltian gracea. There was some 
trutii, though much blasphemy, in the 
saying of the followers of Baboduf, that 
Jesus Christ was the first tanteuloHe. 
How, then, has it happened that a 
fedth of this description, inculcating 
doctrines so eminently favourable to 
the poorer ranks, and so subversive of 
all distinction in the different classes of 
men, at least in moral responsibility, 
has not been imiversally seized upon 
as the very comer-stone of the popular 
party throughout the globe ? 

32. Simply because it at the same 
time inculcates the doctrine of human 
corruption; because, if it announces 
the universal equality of men in the 
sight of Heaven, it as loudly proclaims 
their universal tendency to guilty in- 
dulgence ; because it gives no counte- 
nance to the idea, that alterations in 
aocial institutions, how important so- 
ever in themselves, or the elevation of 
a new class to the duties of government, 
will be of the least effect in remedying 
human evils, unless accompanied or 
preceded by a corresponding change in 
the active dispositions of men; and 
constantly impresses the eternal truth, 
that the only reform which is likely to 
be of the least efficacy, is the reform of 
the human heart Sedulously avoiding 
the mention of external things, hardly 
ever alluding to the forms either of 
civil or ecclesiastical government, ex- 
cept to inculcate obedience to existing 
authority, it as uniformly proclaims 
the equal responsibility of the gover- 
nors and the governed; and imposes 
upon both, imder equal sanctions, the 
duty of integrity in conduct and charity 
in feeling. It loudly proclaims the ini- 
quity of the world and the miseries of 
mankind : it tells us that a remedy ex- 
ists for these multifarious evils ; but it 
tells us, at the same time, that that re- 
medy does not consist in substituting 
the government of the many for the 
government of the few, but in the adop- 
tion by all, whether in or out of au- 
thority, of the golden rule, to do to 
others as they would be done by. 
Thence it is ^t the religion of the 
gospel is so genetally obnoxious to the 
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democratic party all the worid over; 
for it at once strikes at the root o< 
their dreams of human perfectibility, 
and announces, as the on^ remedy for 
existing evils, the extirpation of existing 
and wide-spread wickedness. It pre- 
scribes a contest to the many as well as 
to the few; but it is not a contest 
with temporal power, but with spiri- 
tual temptation — ^its theatre is not the 
arena of politics, but the recesses of 
the breasts of its sanguine votaries. 
And yet few experienced observers, 
either of the stream of human events, 
or of mankind as they exist arouna 
them, will probably doubt that it is in 
that quarter only that a really efficaci- 
ous reform can be adopted ; and that 
if the one thing needful is there gene- 
rally done, it is of comparatively little 
importance what is effected elsewhere. 
33. Instead, therefore, of arriving 
at the conclusion, that aherations in 
the form of government should be ^e 
great object of patriotic effort, and 
that important social benefits may be 
effected by such changes, unattended 
with moral improv^nent, the precepts 
of religion, equally with the results of 
experience, point to the conclusioa, 
that the only secure foundation that 
can be laid for general amelioration is 
in private rectitude ; that the heart is, 
literally speaking, the fountain from 
which the issues both of individual 
and social improvement must flow ; and 
that unless moral and religious cultiva- 
tion have preceded the acquisition o£ 
political power, and been widely and 
successfully diffused, it will speedily be 
converted into an engine merely for in- 
dulging all the worst passions of the 
human breast. And this explains how 
it happens that in some simple and re- 
mote countries, such as the Swiss can- 
t(ms, even a pure democracy has been 
found to exist for centories without 
inducing any public calamities ; while 
in others, more advanced in civilisation, 
no sooner have political privileges been 
given to the people, than they instantiy 
applied them to the worst purposes, 
fell under the dominion of the most 
selfish characters in the community, 
and, like victorious soldiers after the 
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Of % ixMm^ wOM otxt isto tli6 
i unbricUadexxiMMS of npine, liiBt> 
and flooial ooBiagmtkn. It is tlM 
wmnt of morBl roBirMnt iMeh. lets in 
•U this flood ol e^iky aad by ranoTiiig 
•11 other eoercioB rendeiv iiieyitable 
the mle of loroe. Generally tpeakiiig, 
tlie danger of their oirerwhelmiiig so- 
ciety upoB tike aoqviflitioii ci power by 
tike people, is just in proportion to the 
abaeiMe of reUgJons influenoe, the age, 
and oomipted state of the oommnnity. 
^The necessity for external goyem- 
BMDt to man," says C(deridge, '' is in 
*an inverse ratio to the Tigour of his 
•df-govenuneiit. Where the last is 
Bkost complete, the first is least wanted. 
Henoe the more virtue the more 
Hberty." 

S4. This inherent corruption, let it 
be remembered, is wUveriaL It con- 
Bot be said that any class of society is 
€Kenpt fto^B^ this inherent weakness i 
or tint in any hands, whether few or 
many, tiie possession of power is not 
likely to lead to its abuse. All have 
equal need of the internal restraint of 
mond principle; and all, to improve 
that principle, require external ooer- 
eion. Whoever assertsthattheabfiolute 
government of kings is the best form 
of civil society, and that they may be 
safely intrusted with the uncontrolled 
direction of human affiurs, is a mere 
flatterer of courts, and his opinion is 
belied by erTery page of history. Who- 
ever asserts that an oligarchy or an 
aristocracy stands in need of no re- 
straint, because their interests are iden- 
tified with thoseof tiie people on their 
estates, and because the greatest efforts 
of nations have been adiieved by their 
means, is not less Insensible to the evi- 
dence of &cts, or less apt, if his opin- 
ions are implicitly followed, to mislead 
and degrade mankind. Whoever as- 
sarts that the great body of the people 
are capable of the arduous duty of sdf- 
govermnent, that democratic instita- 
iions are the only true foundation for 
goodadmlniBtration, and that abuse of 
power need never be apprehended in 
their hands, because they are at onoe 
beyond its seductions, and exposed to 
ita arils. Is not less a sycophant of 
power 'than the eulogist of courts or 
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tiie nmiMi of anstocrMy i and his 
fiatteries are only the more daagerons 
tiiat they are addressed to a la^er, a 
»ore impassioned, and a leas enlist- 
ened eirele than is to be found either in 
the halls of princes or the precincts of 
nobles. 

85. How, then, has it Imppened, if 
all maiddnd are iikva equally corrupt ^ 
and disposed to fann out political 
power for no other purpose but sdf- 
aggrandisement, that so marked a dis- 
tinction is to be observed in the effect 
of forms of government upon human 
society; and whence the astonishing 
variety in the progress and elevatioB 
of mankind at different periods of the 
world, and under the influence of dif- 
ferent fonm <rf govemmmt ? "nie 
question is a natural one, and, if the 
foregoing principles are weH founded, it 
should meet with a solution in consist- 
ency with them. And a very slight 
consideration must be sufilcient to ex- 
plain, not only how this great divensity 
has happened, but to point in the most 
decisive mimner to the form of govezn- 
m«it which promises tiie greatest so- 
cial happiness and public elevation. 

96. Since tike creation of man, a 
vast majority, xvrobably nine-tentits, of 
the human race, have existed under 
the government of single monardis or 
chiefs exercising nearly absolute power 
within their separate principtditles. 
Not to menticm other examples that 
must be fftirriliar to every reader, tiie 
whole of Asia, embradng six hundred 
millions ai inhabitants, or neariy two- 
thirds of the whole human race, has, 
from the earliest period to the present 
hoar, been unif onnly governed by the 
absolute power of a angle individual 
Certain restraints upon the uncon* 
trolled exercise of human power have 
no doubt existed in the East as well as 
in other parts of the woiM ; but they 
consist, not in any limitation of power 
in the sultann or chief, but in & oc- 
casional dethronement ; the remedy 
against the evils of oppression is not 
the limitation of authority, but liie 
murder of the despot. Great as have 
been the evils which in every age hate 
flowed from t^e aelfishneSB, the rapa- 
city, and the iniquities of these am* 
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timry gorem^tB el their cpeciai^ it is yet 
eyide&t that ihtaee jonst be some gene* 
ral and substantial benefits which hare 
reeolted from their rule, er it would long 
ago have been termiaatad by the oom- 
mon consent of mankind. Lightly as 
Buropean independence may think of 
Asiatic despotism, philosophy will not 
despise a system ol government under 
which two-thirds of the humsn rsee 
have subsisted from the beginning of 
time ; and which is so firmly rooted 
in universal consent in that purt of the 
world, that no amount of tyranny on 
the part of individual sovereigns, and 
no changes resulting from reUgion or 
oonquesty have ever made them for one 
moment think of altering it. What- 
ever is found to have existed to agrest 
extent among mankind for a very long 
period, must necessarily have been at- 
tended with great praotieal advantages 
which have overbalanoed its evils. The 
sagacious observer of Buchinstltutions» 
if he cannot discover i&eir utility, will 
rather suspect that his powen of ob- 
servation have been defective, than 
that mankind for so long a period, and 
over so great a surface, have obstinately 
persisted in what was destmctivse to 
themselves. But it is evident what 
has occasioned this uniformity of gov- 
ernment in the East; the advantages 
of despotism are as dearly marked as 
its evils. They oonaist in the rude but 
effective coeroion of human passion by 
the vigorous hand of single administra- 
tion; the subatittttion, it may be, of 
the oppression of one, for what cer- 
tainly would be the licenl&ousness of 
alL 

37. Aristocratic sooietieB are those 
which in every age have made the most 
durable impression on human affiurs; 
and where patrician rule has been com- 
bined with a certain development of 
'democratic energy isx society, they have 
led to the greatest and the most splen- 
did of human achievements. The em- 
pires of Carthage and Rome in ancient, 
and of QreaA, Britain in modem times, 
are sufiGuaent to demonstrate, that un- 
der no other form of government is it 
possible to combine such great and 
heroie achievements with siush steady 
andduaUcprcgreM. Its evils, as those 



of all earthly things, are iqaiiy, joid they 
consist ohiaflyin tiie uniform tendency 
of all h<dders of aristooratio power to 
oondder it as a potnmony for thao^ 
sdvas and their dependants— instead 
of a trust to be exerdsedfor the publio 
good, and Ihe consequent restriolioB of 
offioe and power to a limited oirde of 
society. But amidst many and efident 
evils, these examples dedsively dsmcn- 
stiate that such a form of government 
is at least a move in the right direction. 
No community need be a&aid of going 
far astray which treads in the footetepe . 
of Borne and England. The secret of 
the prodigious ascendaaey that this 
form of government has given to the 
nations which have embraced it, con- 
sists in the combinatioii of fixity of 
purpose, arising from the durability of 
interest on ihe part of the holdera of 
property, idio constitate the ruling 
power, with courage and eneigy in the 
lower classes, springing from "die fiusi- 
lities given them of rising in sodety. 
It is the power of steam restrained from 
its frightful devastation, and subjected 
to the guidance of finnaad exponanoed 



86. Democcatic govenKmenk faaa pro- 
duced, at different tkodes, efihorts so 
opposite and contradictory, that it is 
not surprising that the opmions of men 
should be divided as fw as the poles 
are asunder, in regard to its merits. 
Examined in one view, it exhibits the 
examples of the braghtest eras on 'whkik 
the eye of the historian can rest The 
arts of Greece^ the aims of Borne, the 
navy of England, the peopling of Ama- 
rica,have arisen from its exertioBS. AH 
the greatest achievements of the human 
mind ha;ve been effected under the vor 
fluenoe of its fervour. Whatever mi^ 
have been the suffering and agony with 
which Uie convukuons it produced have 
been aeoompanied, they have led to 
the most splendid exertions of human 
genius, and the widest spread of the 
hiunan race. No one can contemplate 
the idkores of the Medzterranean, stud- 
ded with isbe suooeBsive eolonieB cf 
Qveecc^ CSarthage, and Borne, or the 
shorea of the ocean now beginning to 
l^ittev with those of Suglaad, witiioat 
leeiagi^at to this sodal agentof tnun: 
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■oendMit pow«r it Ib giren to eff»ot 
th« grefttest and most momentous 
changes in the destiny of man. The 
Roman empire itself was built up of 
the colonial settlements fonned by its 
democratio citiaens, or those of the 
Orecian republics, on the adjoining 
coasts of Europe and Asia. Its con- 
•quests were but the bunting of the 
bands of aimed and disciplineid demo- 
cxBcy into the sayage tribes or en- 
feebled monarchies by which it was 
surrounded. If the French Revolution 
was to that great country a source of 
lasting evil, it gave it also a brief 
period of surpassing glory ; and if we 
would seek the latent spring which, 
at an interval of two hundred years, 
has implanted the British race in the 
western and southern hemisphere, we 
shall ftad it in the efforts of the sturdy 
Puritans in the days of Charies L, 
and the visions of social regeneniti<m 
in those of William IV. and Queen 
Victoria. '^ 

39. If we examine democracy in an- 
other view, it appears the most biting 
soouiige that the justice of Heaven ever 
let loose upon guilty man. At no other 
periods tlum when it was in the ascend- 
ant, and by no other agents than its 
•conquests or oppression, has such in- 
tense suffering been inflicted on the 
>Jiuman race. To the surrounding na- 
:tidnB, Rome appeared a vast fountain 
•of evQ, always streaming over, yet al- 
ways full, from which devastating floods 
incessantly issued to overwhebn and 
destroy mankind. We may judge how 
&r and wide it laid waste the neigh- 
bouring states, from the nervous ex- 
pression which Tacitus put into the 
mouth of the Caledonian chief, "ttbi 
tclitudinem fecerwnt^ pacem cqspeliaiU" 
And if any doubt could exist as to the 
fearful nature of the evils which repub- 
lican ambition brings upon mankind, 
ihey would be establish^ by the &u^, 
that in twenty years it occasioned a 
elaughter of not less than ten millions 
of human beings on the two sides dur- 
ing the French Revolutionaiy war; and 
that such was the acute suffering which 
was produced throughout Europe by 
its triumph, that it overcame iH the 
jealdiusy of nations and all the rivalry , 



of cabinste, and induced a universal 
oombination of mankind to efiect its 
overthrow. 

40. One of the most favourite doc- 
trines which overspreadthe world, from 
the prindplesof the French Revolution, 
was the opinion, so readily formed, so 
perseveringly acted upon, that forms 
of government were all in all; that 
there was no inherent or indelible dif- 
ference in the races of men ; that cli- 
mate and physical ciroumstanoes were 
of little moment; but that one and 
the same set of republican institutions 
might with equal advantage be applied 
to aU mankind. With how mudi ob- 
stinacy, with what little success, this 
principle has beenappliedby the French 
during the fervour of their Revolution 
— ^by the English, during the less vehe- 
ment but more protracted delusions 
which have succeeded it — ^need be told 
to none who are acquainted with the 
histoiy of the last half century. Tat 
is there no opinion which the wisest of 
men in every country have more strenu- 
ously contested, which ezperittice in 
every age has more decisively disproved. 
Comeifie had a deeper insight into 
human affiurs when he observed, that 
the institutions of men require to be 
as various as their colour, character, or 
complexion.* Montesquieu was near- 
er the truth when he asserted, that no 
nation ever rose to durable greatness 
but by institutions in harmony with 
its national spirit. Guiaot arrived at 
it exactly when he said, *' It is by the 
study of political institutions that the 
greater part of scholars, historians, and 
philosophers have sought to ascertain 
the state of society and the advance- 
ment of civilisation. It would have 
been wiser to study the state of society 
with a view to imderstand its instita- 
•Partousleflclimats 



Ne sent pas blen re^us toutes sortes d'^tato; 
Chaque peuple a le sien oonforme k » iiatare» 
Qu'ou ne saurait chaogw saas lui fitin une 

ii^ure, 
Telle est la loi du del, dont la sage ^cdt6 
Seme dans runivera oette divenit^ 
Les MacMonlsQS aiment le m<niarchiqu0, 
Et le reste des Orecs la liberty publique ; 
Les Parthes, les Persaos, veulent des souve- 

rains, , 

St lo seul consulat est boti ponr les Romaina 
I, Act ii. scone 1. 
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tions. B^on heooming a emue, intHhH' 
iion$ have hem an effecL Society pro- 
duces them, ere it is modified by them; 
and instead of seeking in systems or 
forms of goyemment what has been the 
state of the people, it is the state of the 
people we should consider in determin- 
ing what should be the form of their 
government." 

41. With how much success this 
tfystem has been attended in continen- 
tal Europe need be told to none who 
have read this history. The successive 
rise and fall of the Batavian, Liguiian, 
Parthenopeian, and the other affiliated 
republics, which surrounded the great 
parent democracy of Paris ; the rapid 
fall of all the constitutions cast off on 
the mould of that of imperial France, 
in Poland, Saxony, Westphalia, the 
Kingdom of Italy, and elsewhere, de- 
monstrate the extreme futility of all 
0uch attempts to transplant to one race 
of men or age of society the institutions 
suited to another. The similar and 
still more lamentable &ilure of consti- 
tutional monarchies propped up by 
Fiance and England since the peace, in 
Spain and Portugal, Naples and Pied- 
mont^ bears testimony to the same eter- 
nal truth. And if any doubt could ex- 
ist on the subject, the entire ruin of 
the whole South American republics, 
where the cause of revolution has been 
entirely successful, and the dreadful 
miseries entailed on its beautifulregions 
by a succession of tyrants, too numer- 
ous and obscure for history to record 
their names, save as a warning to future 
times, is sufficient to place this vital 
truth beyond the reach of disputa 

^ The reasonings of the learned, 
the declamations of the ardent^ the 
visions of the philanthropic, have in 
every age been rather directed against 
the oppression of sovereigns or nobles 
than the madness of the people. This 
affords themoet decisive demonstration, 
that the evils flowing from the latter 
are much greater and more acute than 
those which have originated with the 
former ; for it proves that the former 
have been so tolerable as to have long 
existed, and therefore have been long 
eompiamed cf; whereas those spring- 
ing £rom the latter have always been 



intolerable, and »P€edtkf led to thmr cum 
aboUtion. Theevusofdemooraoyywhen 
intrusted with the direction of public 
affairs, have in every age been found to 
be so excessive^ that they have immedi- 
ately produced its overthrow. Thus 
the experience of individuals does not 
always present the same numerous ex- 
amples of democratic that it does of 
anstocratic oppression; just because 
the former species of government is so 
dreadful, that it invanatijf, in ever^ cid 
eommunity, hcttdeitroyed itaelfin a tingle 
generation^ while the latter has oftoi 
maintained its dominion for hundreds^ 
or even thousands of years. History, 
indeed, is full of warnings of the tend- 
bleoonflagrationwhich democracy never 
fails to light up in society ; and it is a 
secret consciousness of the damning, 
force with which it overturns their- 
doctrines, that makes the popular part^ 
everywhere treat its records with such 
contempt But how many of the great 
body of the people, even in the best- 
informed community, make themselves 
mastersofhistoricaliiiformation? Not 
one in a hundred. Thus, in periods of 
political convulsion, history points in 
vain to the awful beacons of former ruin 
to warn mankind of the near approach 
of shipwreck ; whUa perfidious demo- 
cracy, ever alive to the force of false- 
hoody or misled by the deceitfulness of 
sin, again for the hundredth time al- 
lures the unsuspecting multitude by 
the exhibition of the forbidden fruit. 
And thus it is that the strength of re- 
volution consists in the very magnitude 
of the falsehoods on which its promises 
are founded, and the univenally-felt 
impossibility of bringing them for any 
considerable time to the test of actual 
experience. 

43. A system of government founded 
on principles utterly subversiveof order, 
security, and property, cannot by any 
possibilitymaintain itself forany length 
of tim& It must either destroy the 
community or be destroyed itself. De- 
mocracy, accordingly, in an old com- 
munity, cannot and never did exist for 
any lengthened period. It must either 
overthrow national freedom, and pave 
the way for the government of the 
sword, or be itself subverted by the 
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aroused indignAtion of all the better 
olewifti of maaJdad. The near approach 
of the one or other of these leaolta ia 
ineritable, m every old commnnitj in 
which popular pasaion haa once obtain- 
ed a legislative triumph. Which of the 
two is to obtain, depends entirely on 
the degree of numl rectitude and pub* 
Uc spirit which pervadea the commu* 
aitj where it haa arisen. In ancient 
Greece, the democratio republicans, 
after a brief niaoe of glorious existence, 
sank under the inherent evils of the 
form of government which prevailed. 
The liberties of Rome, rudely torn by 
the ambition of the Gracchi, soon per- 
ished under the contending swords of 
CoBKt and Pompey; the dreams of 
French equality were speedily extin- 
guished by the guillotine of Robespierre 
and the sword of Napoleon. The rea- 
son was, that in all these communities 
the majority were essentially selfish and 
oorrupL But in Great Britain, the 
heart of the nation, amidst all its con- 
vuMons, has still been comparatavely 
sound ; and though it has been often 
dasded for a time by the false glare of 
the revolutionary meteor, it has, hither- 
to at least, ever in the end fixed its 
gaae upon the principles of order and 
ihe precepts of religion. And whQe 
the Continental monarchies, during the 
great moral earthquake of 1848, were 
speedily thrown into convulsions, and 
tranquillity was restored only by the 
power of the sword, in EngUmd alone 
order was preserved by the steadiness 
of the army and the loyalty of the ma- 
jority of the peoi^e, and attempted re- 
volution in both islands was baffled 
without the effiision of human blood. 

44. The reason why, in every age of 
the world, the triumph of democracy 
has inmiediately, or at least shortly, 
been followed by the destruction of all 
the best intwests of society, and the 
total ruin, in particular of the whole 
principles of freedom for which it 
itself contended, is clearly illustrated 
by experience ; and tiie moment it is 
stated, it must be seen to be one of 
universal application. It is not that 
the working dasses of the conanumty 
are in themselves more depraved or 
more corrupted than the classes who 



possess prqperty, and have acquired in- 
formation : it is probable that all men, 
in every rank of life, when eaqposed to 
the influence of the same temptations, 
are prettv nearly the ssma Bat there 
m this difforenos between them— and 
it is an essential one in its ultimate 
effects upon the interests of mankind : 
though the dispositions of the Aristo> 
eratic or Conservative party may be just 
as selfish at bottom as thoee of tha De- 
mocratic, yet their interesta heep theniy 
upon the whole, in a more benefidal 
course of government ; and their habits^ 
through a course of generations, render 
them more capable than the general- 
ity of men of witiistanding the temp- 
tations of power. There are sevenil 
causes whi^, without arising from any 
virtue in them not shared by the great 
body of mimkind, pomanently retain 
ihem in a companitively fixed, safe, and 
salutary system, and wMch, as th^ 
depend on general principles, may be 
expected to be of universal application. 
And these causes are the following :— * 
46. (I.) In the first place, the interest 
of the holders of property ia perma- 
noitly to protect that property fromin* 
jury or spolmticm ; whereas the interest 
of the democratic bo(fy, who are for 
the most part destitute of funds, is to 
advocate such measures as, by treneh' 
ing upon or ulthnately inducing a di* 
vimon of property, may, as they hope, 
have the efibct of securing for them 
^ advantages which at present they 
do not enjoy. Accordingly, it has 
uniformly been found, in all ages, that 
the holders of property advocate mear 
sures to protect that property ; whiles 
the destitute masses are perpetually 
impelled to those WssLj to induce revo^ 
luticHiary spoHatiott. ** Bgeaku cvpidet 
nauarum rerum,*** is the most prrai^e 
source in troubled times of public rui& 
This, however, is a matter of the very 
highest imp<Hrtance ; for experience hM 
now abundantly proved, wbAt reason^ 
from the beginning of the world, had 
asserted, not only tiiat the securil^^ of 
property in every class of soesety, 
from the lowest to the highest^ is 1^^ 
mainspring of all prosperity and hap* 
piness, boHiL publie anid private^ but 
* "liMfig^ce covetous of ofaaage.** 
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thai fDeedom iimU ia ao^er so mtioh 
•ndangered as by measures baviog a 
tetodency to induce ike diviaion of pro- 
perfy, and by the sueoeaa of tbose 
measurea ia immediately and irreToc- 
ably destroyed. To be satisfied of tlu% 
we ha¥e only to look to tbe condition 
oi France^ where measures of the most 
vttvolutioDaiy and democratic charac- 
ter, directed againflt the aristoeia^ of 
land, of wealth, and of industry, were 
punmed with the most insatiate thirsty 
and fliDwned with the most entire soe- 
cesB ; and in consef^uence, there are now 
no lenihasiUMiUUtomeighthiaMh'edcmd 
tim(iif4wo ^toutand aepanOe landed firo- 
psr&s in that Inngdaa^ divided among 
flb least six millions of different owners, 
while the territorial and commercial 
aiistocraoy is ahnost totally destroyed. 
And what has been the result f Sim- 
ply this, that the establishment or pre- 
servation of freedom has been render- 
ed utterly impracticable in the countiy, 
becMiBft no power remains in the state 
capable of counterbalancing the influ- 
ence and authority of the central gov>- 
sniment, resting on the armed force 
and universal patronage of the public 
<^&ces. 

46. (II.) In the aeict place, although 
no man, who is acquainted with human 
nature would ckim, either for the 
higher ranks or more educated classes 
in the oommunily, any natural supe- 
riority in talent over their humble but 
Mot less useful brethren, yet, on the 
other handy nothing can be more con- 
•oxifait to reason, than to assert that 
those classes in society who^ from their 
fliffluence, possess kisuFe, and, from 
their station, have received the educar 
iion requisite iaae acquiring extensive 
information, are more likely, in the 
long-run, to acquire and e]mibii the 
powers necessary for beneficial legisla* 
tion, than those who^ from the nece»- 
sities of their situation, are chained to 
daily toil, and, from the limited extent 
a£ weir funds, have been disabled from 
acquiring a thorough amount of in- 
struction. In ftlaJTmug for the high^, 
and above all, ihe more highly edu- 
^»ted ranks, a superiority in ^ art of 
^vemment to the other classes of the 
community, it ia only meant to assert 



a principle ol tmivetaal mplioation^ 
and wiuch. has not only been recognised 
and acted upon from the beginning o£ 
the world, but is perfectly familiar to 
every person practicaUy acquainted 
with the afikirs of life in every de- 
partment All the professions and all 
the trades into wfaidi men are divided 
require a bng education, and no hi^ 
considerable amount of actual pcactica; 
an<^ with the exception of those i«n 
individuals to whom nature has given 
thepowerof mastering variousbranohea 
dt science or art at once, success i% ia 
general, only to be acquired by con* 
stant and undivided attention to ona 
47. No person of a different prof esn 
sion would think of competing with a 
physician in the treatment of a peraott 
afiScted with a dangerous disease, or 
with a lawyer in the management ol 
an intricate or difficult lawsuit; and 
probitbly the most vehement supporter 
of popular rights would hesitate be*' 
fore he gave an order to a committee 
<d electors to make a coat for him, ov 
intrusted the building of his house to 
delegates from many difilBcent tradeew 
instead of a master-builder^ who had 
acquired profidency in one of them. 
In asserting and maintaining the pro* 
poeition, therefore^ that the dasses who 
enjoy property, and have received ait 
extensive education, mainly directed 
to that eiid as the profession to which 
they are called, are better fitted todia- 
ehfljge^ with advantage to the pubU& 
the intricate and difficult science ot 
than the daasee which* 



• ** It ia iiilkfiritanoe alone wbidi cut emte 
hf tiM ndo^ of government a oertain nambaff 
oloffioe^ permanfint and established, on the 
level of the government^ liying in its spheric 
not uninfluenced by the personal intereata, 
the personal paasiona, which animate ttie 
goffemment in its struggle against damo* 
craoy. What we want is, men who natuiaUy 
make social politics then: study, their pro- 
fession, as offers do jurisprudence^ ootn* 
merea, agriealtiure» and ether emplormentat 
we want a elaaa of men essentially poutioiamib 
Through a hereditary nobility you attain the 
end proposed : you have thus uways ready » 
certain number of men whose oonoern ia 
public aflBdis; whose place will be the siua^ 
mit, and who will alwaya receive the i mpiu^ 
sion of democracy, which will alwajrs poiMse 
the preponderating voice.**— GuizoT, IMotl 
m tiU PmnQi: 0^aFio«a, Bkiakn di leiriS 
FMUvP^ V. 3601 
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though endowed with eqiud natural 
talents, have not had them directed to 
the flame objects, or matured in the 
eame manner—we only aasert a fact of 
univeieal notoriety among mankind, 
and apply to the most difficult branch 
of knowledge the principles by which 
alone suooesa ever has or can be at- 
tained in the easiest And it would 
be surprising, indeed, if the science of 
govemmentr--a branch of knowledge 
which requires, more than any other, a 
oourse of unremitting study during a 
very long period, and which can never 
be mastered but by those whose minds 
have acquired extensive information 
on a vast variety of subjecta— could be 
as successfully pursued by those classes 
whose time is almost wholly absorbed 
in other pursuits, as by those who had 
made it ike undivided object and study 
of their life. 

48. (III.) In the third place, the in- 
terest of the holders of property natu- 
rally and unavoidably leads them not 
only to resist measures of aggression 
on ity but to adopt those steps whi<di, 
although attended with a present bur- 
den, promise to produce ultimate ad- 
vantage. £^)erienoe eveiy day proves, 
that insensibility to the future is, with 
very rare exceptions, the accompani- 
ment of excessive poverty, and that the 
power of foresight, and of submitting 
to present burdens from a sense of ul- 
timate advantage, exists veiy nearly in 
jMToportion to the extent to which that 
advantage is, by the possession of pro- 
perty, likely to be enjoyed by the indi- 
vidual or his descendants who are to 
inherit it. Hence the excessive anxiety 
for the acquisition or increase of wealth 
which is so general among those who 
have attained a certain degree of afflu- 
ence, and the total disr^;ard of the 
most pressing evils of present poverty 
and future destitution which may in- 
variably be observed among those to 
whom indigence has long been faTnlliar. 
A capitalist has been known to com- 
mit suicide because his fortune was 
reduced to four hundred thousand 
pounds;* while a beggar sleeps in 
.peace, who does not know where he is 
to find his next meal The common pro- 
* Mr Goldsmidt. 



verb, wherever extraoidiiiaxy oare ib 
conspicuous in a domain, that "the 
eye of a master may be seen there," 
shows how unifonnly the experience 
of mankind has proved that, generally 
speaking, it is in vain to look for at> 
tention to the future, but among those 
whoee interests property has wound up 
with its changes. But what is true of 
individuals is true also of nations ; fmr 
what is a nation but an aggregate of 
the persons who compose it? When 
the Qrecian sage said to the enthusiasm 
tic declaimer in &vour of popular go- 
vemmoit, " Tou admire democracy ; 
go home and try it in your own family," 
he expressed a truth not less applicable 
to the social than the domestic oon- 
oems of men. 

49. (IV.) Whoever has closely ob- 
served the dispositions of large bodies 
of mankind, whether in social or politi- 
cal life, must have become sensiUe 
that the most uniform and lasting fea- 
ture by which they are distinguished 
is Ihat of inaenaibUity to the^ fufure. 
They often make the greatest sacrifices 
at the moment when their passions are 
strongly roused, or their feelings thor- 
oughly awakened ; and perhaps the 
most heroic deeds recorded in the 
annals of the world have been perform- 
ed under the influence of such excite- 
ment But it is always present eibo* 
tion, passion, or interest, which is with 
them the moving power. Future conse* 
quenoes, remote interests, the fate of 
unborn generations, are, to the great 
bulk of mankind, matter of hardly any 
concern. The reason is, that the power 
of looking forward to the future, and 
resisting present allurement from a re- 
gard to its interests, is a gift which is 
bestowed by Providence only on a 
limited portion of society, and never is 
generally developed, unless among those 
who are either endowed with remark- 
able powers of thought, or have had 
their attention forcibly drawn to the 
future, by the durable interests of prp- 
perty. Hence it is that democralao 
communities have been distinguished in 
every age of the world by eu(£ extraor- 
dinary want of foresight,— often redeem- 
ed, it is true, when danger was pressing, 
by the most transcendent exertions. 
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- 50. Henee it wm that the Carthttgi- 
niazui at one time refused to send buo- 
ooun to Hannibal, when a reinforoe- 
ment of a few thousand men would 
hare enabled him to oTertum the Ro- 
man republic ; and afc another, consent- 
ed to pnichase a temporary respite 
from Its hostility, by giving up the 
anas of the repubUo to that inveterate 
enemy. Hence it was that all the elo- 
quence of Demosthenes failed in rous- 
ing the Athenians to a sense of the 
diuiger arising from the ambition of 
Philip, and that, in the midst of his 
most splendid orations against that 
ambitious sovereign, they passed a law, 
not only appropriating the whole funds 
of the navy to the support of the public 
theatres, but denouncing the punish- 
ment of death against any who should 
presume to propose even that that por- 
tion of the revenue should be restored 
to its former destination.* Thence it 
was that America urged on a naval war 
with Great Britain, when she had only 
lour frigates and eight sloops to pro- 
tect her vast defenceless and commer- 
cial navy; and thence it was that the 
ministry of England, under the pres- 
sure of undue popular influence, during 
the long peace which followed the 
battle of Waterloo, went on, without 
any necessity save of their own crea- 
tionjf taking off one indirect tax after 
another, till they had fairly annihilated 
the noble fabric of the sinking fund, 
and rendered the national debt a hope- 
less burden upon the nation. Thence, 
too, it was that Polish democracy 
obstinately resisted all the efforts of 
John Sobieski to establish durable in- 
stitutionB and a regtilar army, and fell 
at last under the swords of the sur- 
rounding nations, which they had 

* "The land originally intended for the 
czigeneiee of the war had atrmdj been ap- 
propriated to the theatre; and a law was 
now enacted, on the motion of Eubulue. an 
artful flatterer of the multitude, rendering 
it a capital crime to propoee any change in 
this unexampled and most whimsical dis- 
posal." — It was in vain for Demosthenes to 
resist the popular torrent. He was opposed 
and overwhelmed by Eubulus and Demades, 
who obtained an immense majority of the 
votes.— QiLUSS's Greece, Chap. zxxv. vol. 
Jv. p. 76. 

t By the contraction of the currency by 
the Act of 1819. 



taken no means whatever to avert 
Thence it was that Oreat Britahi, 
under a popular government from X415 
to 1845, su£fered her militarv and naval 
eetahliriimente to decline m so great 
a degree, that we have the authority of 
the Duke of Wellington for the asser- 
tion, that the empire which conquerad 
Napoleon could not, at the dose of 
that period, muster above ten thou- 
sand regular troops on the coast of 
Sussex, to save London from capture, 
and the empire from destruction.^ On 
the other hand, the long and glorious 
existence of Rome, Venice, and Great 
Britain, when under aristocratic rule, 
cleariy demonstrates, that where the 
energy of democracy is duly restrained 
and coerced by the foresight of pa- 
trician power, a lasting and glorious 
existence is secured for the state, by 
the constant effort of its rulers to 
guard against ultimate and remote 
dangMv. 

51. (V.) In the fifth place, there 
arises in the ascendancy of the persons 
possessed of property and education, 
provided always that they are duly 
restrained and watched by the more 
numerous but less educated classes of 
society, the best seciuity which human 
weakness ever yet devised against the 
corruption of government^ and the 
selfish dispositions of those intrusted 
with the reins of power. Without 
doubt, the aristocratic classes are men 
as well as the republicans, and there- 
fore open to all the weakness, corrup- 
tion, and vices of humanity ; and, in- 
stalled in unresisted sovereignty, they 
will ever in future, as in past time, 
strive to farm out the people chiefly to 
their own profit and aidvantage. But 
the material thing is, that in this form 
of government, when duly tempered 
by freedom in the lower classes, thetf 
are not permitted to act without con- 
trol, but are continually watched and 
restrained by the inferior but not less 
intelligent classes, who, being without 
the actual possession of power, are less 
liable to the influence of its corruptions. 
This is one of the most important ob- 
servations which can be made with 

t Boxe OP WstxiNGToi* to Sib John Buit- 
GOYiTB, 7th Jan. 1847*. 
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v^foreuM to theMifliiot of 
and it ez|iLauui si onoe t£« tiiav«niJ 
fidhire o£ all attMnpfte to establish per- 
fiUMiaiit good gorenmsBt on a demo- 
cmtle bans, aod tbe greater cfaanoa oi 
Ha aajoym^ uoder a wa^-tempered 
and oLecked ariHtocraey. Tke reaaim 
is no t apparent at first siglitybnty -when 
■latad, it ia auffieientfy oanrindng, and 
d e a e aiv es tbe serioos oonaidBEatioii oi 
aveiy raflecting mind. 

1^3. "It has been often obearrad," 
sisfEi Mr Hume, ''that there is a wide 
^tarexuse between the judgment whidb 
bfifaUa thft cendaot of othera, and that 
isiudi we oundkea pursue when placed 
tt similar dreumataiKeB. The reason 
is obvioiis : in judging of oth«nv ^^ 
an influenced by our reaaaii end our 
ledmga; in acting for oux8eLTe% we 
are c£rected hj oar reason, our feel- 
xngSy and <mr atnreiJ* In this simple 
obanrration is to be fomidtfae key, both 
to the &tal corruption which demo- 
eratie oaeendancy nerer fails to pro- 
dnoe in the state, and to the more ^foe- 
tual check which, in conseiratiYeeaeen- 
danoy, is proTided at once against its 
own tendency to sd&Bh projects, and 
the dangerous encroachments of the 
otiier chksses of society. When tiio 
holders of proper^ are in power, and 
the masses are in Tigilant but restndned 
apposition, the majority of the com- 
who give the tone to public 



tifeon^t^ necessarily incline to the sup- 
port^ virtuooa and patriotic principles, 
ieeauae^thof Aooe n»wUer€Si to do oUur- 
wise. Hence, although doubtless in 
such communities some aiboses do pre- 
'vail, and wiU prevail to the end of the 
trorld, from the uniyeraal tendency to 
ooiTuption in mankind when acting 
lor themselres, and impelled by their 
awn interests, yet, upon the idiole, the 
admimstrstion €i affisiis is eomparar 
tivel^ pure and virtuous, and the com- 
munity obtains a laiger share of good 
go^veniment than has ever yet been ob- 
tained under any oUierform of human 
institutions. Above all, in such cir- 
comstanees^ the general mind is pre- 
served untainted. Public spirit is gen- 
araly and forms the mainsprittg of 
national action; it ia pure, becauae it 
has no inducement to beooiae coimpt^ 



ed. This invahiabla tamperof naiBdy 
more precioua &r than all kHff» oi par 
litical institutiGiM^ not oidy ]_ 
the heart of iAbS natioa entire, 
forma a sahitaxy contnl1^Km the men* 
Borea of the holdeiB of power, bnt» bj 
Toflnencing the very ataooi^hace vvhieh 
tbsy brea&A, imparts ahnq^e ahare of 
its glorions qnritta those in prisniiaaarm 
of ita rein% and open to ita sadactaonn 
And heDBa the lany-ae n t i nued -pabha 
spiritandgreatnessoltfaeBritish and Bo> 
man empires, and of afl oomnmniiiBa in 
which power haabeenfor a oonsidwiabla 
period in pcnnenrion of the holdera el 
property, and tite general thosght haa 
bem directed by thearistoCTacy o^xn> 
teUect The aristeoacy hm been 
sufficiently coeroed by pt^volar infin- 
ence, to be hindend from Indnlgiag 
in the corruptkma to what^ it vawdd 
be otherwise inclined. 

53. But aa thia is totally reversed, 
when the popular leaders get thena- 
aehrea installed in powar, and th» da» 
moeratic party are in possession of an 
irresistible preponderance in the atata 
The moment thsit this fatal dmage 
occurs, a total revolotion takes places 
not merely in the coadoet el gover n' 
ment^ but in the vigihmee wilifc whi^ 
they are guarded and watched by the 
great body ci the pee^. The deagao' 
cratic leadnsy now theholders of power 
and diiq>enBeES of influence, find tfaemf 
selves sunoundsd by a host ol hnngfy 
depoadants, to whom necessity is hnr ; 
and who, impeiled by asecreteonseioiu^ 
aess that their political aseendaacy is 
not destined to be of long duration, 
because they sre disqualified to main- 
tain it^ strive only to make tiie beat 
use of their time, by providing for 
themselres and their relations at tite 
poblie expense, without the slightest 
regard to any eemsideration of the 
public advantage. On the other hand, 
the great body of the people, lormedy 
so loud in their damoura against cor- 
mptitm, and their demand for a vir- 
tuous and patriotic admin&tration of 
pol^ affairs, nowquiatly paaaby on the 
other aide, and not only remain pass* 
ive spectators of, but often openly and 
! with shameless ^rontaiy defend, every 
' specieB of abuse, because they profit ]^ 
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it. OrtfaeyprtserwaBtodioTarileiieey 
and mkdmfWQOt to huddle up tkoM ne- 
iuriolMy aad to tlMm booefiokl ex- 
ttrntm, Qoder the cry of a refosmation 
of the state m some other department^ 
er a widnr earteiwion of 1^ power 
^m wMeh their leaders derive eiich 
eoniiderable benefit. Thus, not only 
Is the power and influenoe of gofcm- 
meait immediatel j dizeeted to the most 
eonmpt and selfiah purposes^ bat legia- 
latioii itself, and in the end the na- 
tional mind, beoemes tamted with the 
same inherent and muTeisal vioe. In 
the general scramble, whne eveiy one 
seems on the look-out lor himself, no 
ether objeet is attended to but the 
promotion of separate interssts or ekes 
elevation. The publie press in such a 
state of society seldom denounces, in 
geoersl cordisily supportB, all such 
abases, becaose ^eir leaden and the 
vrrkers in its cokunns are benefited by 
them. Such as do Yenture to asssil 
<ttiem, produce no sort of improsrion 
eoRept on the indignant few, who, ex- 
ehided traok the feast, brood in gloomy 
silence over its excesses. 'V^iat is 
worst of all, publio feeling becomes 
univer s a lly and irrevocably debased, 
because the great body of the peoj^e 
profity or hope to profit, by the corrup- 
tion in which ^e leaders of their 
party indulge. Comeille had a deep- 
er insist into human nature, when, 
in the inimitaUe dedamation against 
democracy which he puts into the 
mouth of Cimms* he made this the 

* "Kais quand le peuple est maltnv oa 

n'afirit qu'en tmnnlte ; 
le vols de la ndBoa jamais ne w oonsulte; 
Lw hoitiiaiixa aont vendue am phia am- 

bitieuz; 
L'autorit^ livr^e anx plus s^tieaz. 
Oea petite soaverains qa'il Mt pour use 



Yoysnt d'un tempa el eouri leur puiaiaiioe 

bom^, 
Des plus heureux deeseins font avorter le 

fSnrft, 
De peur ^ le laiaeer ii eelui qoileaaait ; 
Comme ila oat pea de part au bieQ% doot 

ils ordonnent, 
Daas le Champ de pohlio lazgement lis 



iUnzes que ehason leur pardonna aia^ 

ment, 
BQ»frant H son tour an parefl trnitement. 
Le pife dee «tata, o'est r^tat popidaire."^ 
*-C¥mMi, Aet ii. aoeoel. 



^frsatest evU and hstiag replroach of 
popular institotionSi 

54. (VI.) No one caa have witosswd 
the paetiesl wm^ing of human natore 
in the vmrioas dasses of society, e^pe* 
dally in hig^y dviUsed statss, without 
having become ssnsible that there is 
another cause ot the general £ulure and 
dreadful evils of demoeratio institu- 
tions of more genenJ importance than 
any of tiie preceding. This is the ex- 
perienced inability <^ the human mind 
to withstand the seductions of wealth 
and the temptations of power wiihout 
previous training, not only in a single, 
mU m many preoHUng ffeneraUont. As 
these are uie most powerful assailants 
of virtue that exist, so the combined 
efforts of several successive ages are 
required to enable man to withstand 
them. A single one is never equal to 
theconfiict Hence the rapid and hope- 
ksi degeneracy whidi invariably over- 
takes rude and poor states whea they 
conquer civilised and opulent ones, and 
the correcqponding recklessness of the 
indigent i^en suddenly devsted to 
wealth. As the nobles acquired, in 
the di^ of chivaby, a sort of heradi- 
tary sloll in the use of arms, and cer- 
tainly a hereditaiy grace in mannen, 
whidi in general may stiU be witnessed 
in theur descendants, so in more pacific 
periods, they acquire, as if by descent, 
a fsucxdty of withstanding the tempta^ 
tions of power, and <rftai moderating 
its exercise, to which classes unao- 
customed to its enjoyment have never 
been found equaL Doubtless, aristo- « 
cratic abuses exist, and have existed 
from the beginning of the worid, wher- 
ever such a form of government is or 
has been establiBhed.* But, bad as they 
are, they are light in comparison of the 
evils of democratic ascendancy. Deci- 
sive evidence of this will be found by 
the reflectmg mind in the long {nreva- 
lenee of, and general eom^aints against 
the former, contrasted with the com- 
paratively rare occuirenoe and brief ex- 
istence of the latter. Insupportable 
evils are always rapidly terminated by 
the aroused indignation of mankind, as 
aeute diseases generally and quickly 
prove fatal It is such as though op- 
pressive ace yet tolacabley grating bist 
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not dettmetbe, which last long and 
exeite oommon eomplaint, because their 
coDMqiMUcee are generally preaent. 

55. It is not difficolt to peroeive how 
it happens that a hereditaiy ariBtocracy 
becomes in the oonrBe of ages imbued 
with feelings which render them more 
capable than a changing democracy of 
resisting the temptations of power. It 
is that they acquire new objects of am- 
bition suited to such a state of things, 
from the long enjoyment of the former 
ones. WealSi has ceased to be a dis- 
tinction, for it has become hereditary ; 
power eyen is comparatively unheeded, 
for it has been long enjoved. Ever 
covetous of distmction, the human 
mind, amidst this satiety of the ordi- 
naiy objects of desire, works out new 
ones for itsell Eminence is sou^t 
in a novel and exclusive career. Ele- 
gance in dress, manners, and habits, 
comes to be the great criterion of dis- 
tinction : the point of honour is esta- 
blished, and fixes a new code of para- 
mount authority; common vices are 
shunned, not because they are wrong, 
but because they are vulgar. These 
desires and habits, acting upon several 
successive generations, at lengtii come 
to form a character among the heredi- 
tary aristocracy which, though doubt- 
less tainted with the usual proportion 
of the corruption of the diildren of 
Adam, is yet lees prone than that of or- 
dinary men to the peculiar vices which 
arise from the possession of power. 
They have learned to shun those vices, 

> not so much because of their iniquity, 
as from their being those into whidi 
their inferiors, when invested with au- 
thority, iisually fall " My janiraiy," 
says Chateaubriand, " made as much of 
the ensigns of authority as if he had 
been a parvenu." The secret pride of 
the old noble here revealed the main 
cause of the comparative courtesy with 
which power ib in general wielded by 
the higher ranks. 

56. The clearest proof of the truth 
of these principles may be seen in the 
general opinion, and it is evinced in the 
ordinaiy language and habitual expres- 
sions of men. The conmion proverb 
as to the consequence of putting a beg- 
gar on horseback, and the general ob- 



servation, that no man was ever in the 
end enriched by gettingapriae of twenty 
thousand pounds in the lottery, proves 
the universal sense of the danger of 
sudden elevation, either in rank or for- 
tune No people ever had, no man ever 
heard, a corresponding proverb as to 
the effect of setting a gentleman on 
horseback. On the contrary, the ex- 
pressions of all modem nations point 
to the restraint on insolence of manner 
which arises, as if by instinct, with cer- 
tain advantages of birth. The word 
geniUmBii shows that common experi- 
ence has associated mildness of demean- 
our with elevation of descent ; *' chival- 
rous," the highest praise that can be 
bestowed on manners, still points to 
horsemen as those in whom they are 
most frequently found; "courtesy,** 
yet reminds us of the court of the castle, 
viHiiere its graces were first learned. 
Heroic or disinterested conduct is uni- 
veraally termed "noble" — disgraceful 
ones an stigmatiaed as vulgar or ig- 
nobla The word "gallantry" never 
ceases to remind us that, if personal 
courage distinguishes those of noble 
descent, it is too often allied, from the 
admiration it excites in the other sex, 
with corresponding, but in a manner 
peculiar, vices. If you ask a person of 
either sex, in the middle ranks, how 
they came to be deceived by such a 
one, the answer generally is that they 
took him for a gentleman. Ko one ever 
heard it assigned as a reason for a de- 
ception, that the cheat was a gentleman^ 
but that they took him for a mechanic 
Numerous associations have been form- 
ed, especially in this country, by tiie 
working classes for their relief ; but it 
has never been found that, unless where 
their direction and the management of 
their funds have been taken by the 
higher classes, they have had any last- 
ing success. 

57. The indignation so commonly 
expressed by the great body of men 
against the vices of their superiors, af- 
fords no sort of security that they wiU 
not, if they have the means, adopt 
them. The extraordinaiy difference 
between the conduct and sentiments 
of mankind, when judging of the 
actions of others and when actiqg 
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for ih«mnlvfliy may be ereiy day wit- 
noMed in the public theatres. Obtenre 
the conduct of the people, amd, most 
of all, the humblest okuwee of the com- 
munity, when their feelings are roused 
by the performance of a noble tragedy* 
and the enunciation of exalted senti- 
menta, clothed in the colours of poetry, 
and enforced by the eneiigy and genius 
of theatrical representation — such as 
an admiring world formerly witnessed 
in Siddons and Kemble, and our age 
has witnessed in Helen Faucit and 
Mademoiselle Rachel. How loudly are 
generous sentiments applauded; how 
enthusiastic is the ardour produced by 
patriotic emotion; how strongly does 
the very air of the theatre seem im- 
pregnated with the most generous and 
patriotic sentiments ! How many in- 
experienced observers have been led to 
imagine, when witnessing those bursts 
of lofty enthusiasm, and seeing how 
uniformly they commence wi& the 
humblest classes of society — ^how many 
have been led to conclude that human 
jaature is at bottom virtuous and pure ; 
that selfishness and vice are the growth 
only of riches andpalaces : and that ample 
security for a pure and salutary admin- 
istration of affidrs will be found in the 
admission of the masses of men into the 
lUControUed direction of public affairs ! 
68. Follow out the assembled multi- 
.tude who have been svrayed by such 
^nerous emotions in the thealro, and 
aee who they are, and what they do, 
when exposed to the separate influence 
of the sins which most easily beset them. 
jUnong the so recently generous and 
elevated crowd will be found the pro- 
^gate husband and the faithless wife — 
the hard-hearted creditor and the frau- 
dulent debtor — ^the reckless prodigal 
And the depraved libertine — the besot- 
ted drunkard and the abandoned sen- 
sualist—the cruel enemy and the per- 
fidious friend—the hard-hearted egotist 
And the rancorous foe. Among the 
many who but the evening before seem- 
ed animated only with &e most pure 
and generous sentiments, will be found 
•every form and variety of human 
wickedness, and by them will be prac- 
tised every deed by which man can inflict 
atusery on man. Such and so different 



is man when judgingolothen according 
to his reason and feelings, and man 
when acting for himself under the ia- 
fluence of his reason, hisfeelings, and his 
passions. Hence it is that, during the 
worst periods of the French Revolution, 
the sanguinary mob who had been en- 
tranced in the evening by the noble 
and elevating sentiments of Racine or 
Comeille^ arose in the morning with 
fresh yigour to pursue their career of 
selfishness and their v^rk of blood; 
and hence it is that the enthusiastic 
masses, whose sentiments appeared so 
pure, Biod their feelings so exalted, in 
the commencement of that convulsion, 
when declaiming against the corrup- 
tions of power, that their hearts mi^t 
be thought to have opened within them 
the springs of heaven, became so utterly 
selfish, corrupt, and cruel, when exposed 
themselves to its temptations, that they 
appeared to have been steeped in hell. 
69. If the influences of these combin- 
ed circumstances are taken into consi- 
deration, it will not appear surprbing 
that cruelty has in so remarkable a 
manner been in every age the charac- 
teristic of democratic government; and 
that the excess of the populace in that 
particular has in general been the cir- 
cumstance that has most contributed 
to the overthrow of their power. Gen- 
erally speaking, cruelty is more the re- 
sult, at least in civilised society, of fear, 
than of any settled savage dispositioiL 
Men massacre others when they are 
apprehensive of punishment or death 
themselves. It is in the secret dread 
which a democracy always entertains 
that its position in power is forced and 
unnatural, and that it is destined ere 
long, to fall under the government of 
property and intelligenoe, that the true 
cause of the persevering energy with 
which it atta^ both the possessions 
and the lives of the wealthier classes is 
to be found. It is not that the lower 
classes are by nature more bloodthirsty 
than the higher, but that they enter- 
tain a constant apprehension of fiiUing 
againundertheir influence,andpossibly, 
in that event, undergoing the pimisu- 
ment which their crimes may have de- 
served Thence the saying of Marat, 
which so well expressed the feelings of 
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the JMobms of Ftti% "tbKt thflnifM* 
no hope for Fnace till tiro hundred 
and i^tf thooMnd heads had filkn;" 
thenoe theory, "Down witilk the baidLl" 
irfaioh destroyed thre»-f onrths ol the 
oommeraal wealth of Amerioa; and 
thenoe theaaying, " To stop the Doke, 
go for gold !" iraJfih, during a period 
of rerolntionaiy oonvnlsion, caused 
eig^iteen hundred thoussnd pounds, in 
three days, to be drawn out of the 
coffiBnol the Bank of England. InaU 
these osaes it is not any absolute pUm- 
awv in the destruction of life or pro- 
per^ which leads to these extreme and 
terrible measures, fraught with such 
awful results on the part of the demo- 
cracy : it is the terror of losing apower 
which they are in secret oonsoiouB they 
are unfit to exercise, which in reali^ 
is the mottve of their proceedings. 
Tiiey are aware that, if their opponents 
exists they will in liie loogrun £all unr 
der their g o ve rom ent; and therefore 
they see no ehanee of safiety but in 
their entire destruction. 

60. (VIL) There is another most 
imv^'fr^^ point of distinotioii between 
the goYemment of property and edu- 
cation md that of numiieni, which is, 
tiiat in the fomiw case the perK»B in- 
trusted with the diEeetion of afiurn are 
comparativelyjfiastf and few in number, 
and oonsequently the invaluable checks 
of individual responsibility and public 
obserftttion attach to them; wlule, in 
the ktter,tiiereal ruling poweris amul- 
titode of perpetnaUy changing peiKms, 
upon no (me ol whom can the responsi- 
bility of any measurBS originating in 
public opinion be fuced. At the same 
time, the mien and magistrKtes are so 
continually shifted, thatt tftejfavmd also 
all responsifailiiy for the measuroB in 
which they have had only a temporary 
share. It was long ago observed by 
SaQttst, in the admirable declamatum 
against aristocracy which he puts into 
themouth of Maxnia,*thatthecondition 
of patricians is so prominent, and the 
li^t aliTnifig on them so bright^ that 
even their smallest faults are perpetn- 
* "Nam qTumto vita illoram piwdariar, 
tii&to hcram Moovdia flagitiomor. Bt pro- 
fecto ita^ si res habet, majorom gloria poa- 
teris lumen est ; neque bona neque mala eo- 
ruminocottttopatitar.''— Sallubt, Btil. fug. 



aUy exposed to the pnbiie gase. It is 
the eonscjuusness of tiiis perpetual re- 
sponaibifity attadung to them, whiidt, 
in a free community, where the opin- 
ion of the middle classes hasa mat^ial 
weight in public affiurs, constitutes the 
greatest and most salutary cheek on 
their conduct On the other hand, it 
is the obscurity whidk numbers throw 
over any individual of the multitude, 
and the consequent, not merdy impu- 
nity, but liberation irom. all legalrespon- 
silnlity or moral control whidi they en- 
joy, which constitutes one main source 
of thedanger of their proceedings. ^In 
the multitude of oounsellorB,'* says So- 
lomon, ** there is safety .** ** Yes," said 
Dr Gregory, "but it is safety to iiie 
ooioiaeUora, not the eoumdUd ; for each 
lays the blame upon the other." 

61. In a democratic oozDmunity,€ie 
greatest measures are oftenybroetl upon 
government by an insurgent pressure 
from below, without any man being 
able to teU eitherwho were its authors, 
how it began, or where it is to end. 
Thus the state may be ultimately ruin- 
ed, no one knows how, or by whom. 
In theofffieerealso, whether of the exe- 
cutive or judicial department, the jeal- 
ousy of ifie neople at any one possess- 
ing power yAdck does not flow from, 
and frequently revert to IliemselveB, is 
such, that it very soon becomes impos- 
sible ttther to maantain any stable sys- 
tem for the pubHc government, or to 
retain experienced a^ty forany lengdi 
of time in the direction of aflhirs. Ro- 
tation of office is the principle on which 
all their appointments are rested. The 
moment amanbecomesacquaintedwiiiL 
his official dutieB, he is displaced, tc^ 
make way for another who is as ignor- 
ant of them as the first was when h» 
entered on them. Men would rainier 
be 01 governed by many in succession, 
than well by afewpermanentiiy. H^ioe 
the proverbially s&ort duration of min- 
istenal existence in all countries during 
periods of democratic ascendancy ; and 
nence the frequent appointment even 
of /uc^icta? officers in France duringihe 
Revolution, and in America at this 
time, during the pleasure of the pec^le, 
as evincedbythmr twoleridativehouses, 
or f or a period of onty a f ew years, {tfwfi^ 
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C9»p. zc § 74], iarottiieleart«faiof 
deiiMxnwtiB aaoBodmof will be found 
to luKFe orisiiuiAed from this canMe, aad 
it afibrds iae troe Bolntion of many of 
the catBstrophea» both aoouil and n»- 
tioinai, which have been tmeed in the 



62. (YIII.) Bi^ moet of all is a miV 
▼etaion of the rig^t order of aooieiy to 
be apprehended from the undue pre- 
pondeiance of the inhabitanti of towm, 
whifdL never faila to follow in the wake 
of a really democratio conttttution. 
Sir Jamea Mankintofih has well explain- 
ed the way in which this effect takes 
idaee. *' A representatian founded on 
numbera merely, woidd be produetife 
of gro« inequality in that rery daas to 
which all otheoEi are sacrificed. The 
difiBBEenoe between the people of the 
oonntiy and those of towns is attended 
with consequenoeswhichnooontmaace 
of law can obviate. Townsaie 1^ nur- 
seiy of political feeling. The frequency 
of meetings tite wannth of discussion, 
the variety of pursuit^ the rivalship of 
interest, the opportunities of infonna- 
tion, even the fiuctuations and ex- 
tremes of fortune, direct the miiids of 
the inhabitants to paUio eonoenis, and 
render them tiie seats of r^Miblican 
govetumenti^ or the prosorvoni of 
liberty in monarchies. But if this dif- 
ference be considerable among educat- 
ed men, it seems immeasurable when 
we contemplate its eflEeots on the more 
numerous nlnsnns Among them no 
strong public sentiment can be kept up 
witibout numerous meetings. It is 
chiefly where they are animated by a 
view of their own strength and num- 
bers, and when they are stimulated by 
an doquence suited to their character, 
that the thoughts of sudi are directed 
to subjects so far &om their common 
feelings as the concerns of the oommon- 
wealth. Ail these aids are necessarily 
wanting to the dispened inhabitaots of 
the countiy, whose frequent meetings 
are rendered impossibJe by distance 
imd poverty, who have few opportuni- 
ties of being excited by discussion and 
declamation, sad vei^ imperfect means 
of oorreMwndence wilh those at a dis- 
tance. An agricultural peofle is gen- 
erally submissive to the laws, and ob- 
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of the ordinary duties of life, 
but stationary and stagnant, without 
<lie enterprise which is the source of 
improvement, and the public spirk 
which preserves Hberty. If tibewJMs 
poUtieal powen of the state, Iherefore^ 
were thrown into the hands of the low- 
eet clBiaaeayUwmId be nearly aUeasercis^ 
by the Pnens. About two-elevenths of 
the people of Eng^d inhabit towns 
which have a population of ten thou- 
sand souls or upwards. A body so 
large, strengthened hr union,diM3iidin^ 
and spirit, toomidwidaia dijfieulty domr 
iiHeer over the Ufdett and eeatttridpea- 
•emto. All active talent would in sueh 
a case fly to the towns, where alone its 
power could be felt. The choice of 
the countiy would be dictated by the 
cry of the towns, wherever it was 
thought it was possible to take it from 
the quiet influence of the resident pnv 
prietors."* What a eommentary on 
these words, anddemoDstration of their 
truth, has been afforded by the annals 
of England, since the Reform Bill pass- 
ed, whidi gave two-thirds of the seats 
in the House of Ck}mmons to the mem- 
bers for burghs 1 ^ 

63. In contrasting tiius tiie opporite 
effects of an aristocratic and democm- 
tic government on human alBdrs, it is 
an qpMi aristocracy that is in view ; that 
is to say, an aristocracy blending with, 
and open to, the intermixture of the 
most prominent and deserving of the 
middle cIssks of the community. If 
this is not tiie case— if the ruling power 
of the state is an aristooracy, &e that 
of Venice or old France, which excludes 
all admission into its ranks of the most 
eminent and deserving of the inferior 
elaases of society, and has obtained such 
power in the state as to be able to stifle 
or extinguish the voice of public opin- 
ion, experience warrants the assertion, 
that though the evils which have now 
been statml are avoided, their place is 
supplied by others of a different de- 
scription, less acute but mwe lasting. 
Sudi agovemment isabundantly stable 
in its purposes and judicious in its 
councils, a^ least with reference to its 
own interests; but is it equally favour- 
able to the development of industry, 
* ILkcannosB's coUeoted Atoys, iiL 81^290. 
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the growth of freedom^ or the ad- 
' Tanoing of social p r og r eaa ? Hare the 
brightest pages of history arisen under 
its influence ? Does experience war- 
xant the assertion that it ia the form of 
government most oonduciye to general 
lelicitY ? The fact will be found to be 
directly the reyerse. 

64. Is not its invariable tendency to 
limit power, patronage, and office to its 
own order? to treat the middle and 
working classes of society as an infe- 
rior species of creation, and rule the 
state for the exclusive and peculiar ad- 
vantage of its own members ? Are not 
genius, intellect, eneigy in the middle 
ranks, studiously depressed ; and talent 
encouraged and rewarded, only so fax 
as it is exerted in their service, and 
directed by their will ? Is not office 
chiefly bestowed upon inferior birth as 
the reward of servility ? — ^is not an in- 
istinctive horror felt for independent 
character, and pliant ability the great 
object at once of search and promotion ? 
Experience unequivocally demonstrates 
that these questions must be answered 
in the affirmative, and renders it evident, 
that though the evils with which it is 
attended are not of so piercing and ter- 
rible a kind as those which flow from 
•democratic ascendancy, yet they are far 
more enduring in their operation, and 
are greatly more difficult of removal 
The ruling power in such a sociely is 
not, as in tiie ever-shifting wheel of 
popular ascendancy, withdrawn from 
responsibility, but it is relieved from 
its effects. It is not unknown to pub- 
lic opinion, but it is able to set its ver- 
dict at defiance. Resting on the sup- 
port of a limited class in the state, the 
interests of whose members are the 
same, it is often able to disregard en- 
tirely alike the advantage and wishes 
of every inferior rank in society. 

65. Of all the possessionsof mankind, 
there is none which they at once so imi- 
versally desire, and so tenaciously re- 
tain, as power. Property itself has not 
been found to be, in general, so vehe- 
ment an object of contention ; though 
unquestionably its advantages are more 
substantial, and its loss attended with 
greater evils. The reason j§, that the 
contest, even for these advantages, has 



generally taken place on the in«li* 
minaiy question of political influence; 
lake the ramparts of a fortress, worth- 
less in themselves, but commanding aU 
that is valuable within their drcuit, it 
is there that the deadly battle in the 
breach has been fought. Aristocracy 
has invariably been found to be to the 
lastdegree jealousof any encroachments 
on this its most highly-priaed inherit- 
ance ; and if not the bloodiest, at least 
the most long-continued feuds which 
have desolated the world, have arisen 
from the obstinate and skilful resistance 
which it has invariably made to tiie ef- 
forts of commercial wealth or popular 
ambition to be admitted to a share of 
its influence. From the days when the 
contests of the patricians and plebeians 
convulsed Rome during three centu- 
ries, and Sylla and Marius, at the head 
of the military force of their rival fac- 
tions, drenched the republic with blood, 
and disgraced it by proscriptions, to 
those when the whole worid was involv- 
ed in the conflict of the Tiers Etat of 
France with the property of Europe, 
and the British empire was shaken to 
its centre by the fierce conflict of the 
aristocratic and democratic parties on 
the arena of parliamentaiy reform, this 
has been the most lasting object of con- 
tention among mankind. And so vehe- 
ment has been the discord which it has 
occasioned, and so furious the passions 
developed during its continuance, that 
England is the only example recorded 
in history in which they have not led 
quickly to the total destruction of free- 
dom, either by the despotism invari- 
ably following on democratic triumph, 
or by the binding fetters which pro- 
claim the victory of aristocratic power. 
And perhaps even among its inhabitants 
the evil is only adjourned, and demo- 
cratic triumph has implanted, if not an 
acute, yet a wasting and mortal malady 
in the British empire. 

66. It was the plaintive conclusion 
of the Roman axmalist,* that liberty 
moulded from the blending of the aris- 

* '*Clanctasiiatioiiesetii]:bea,popuhisaut 
primores aut singull regunt. pilecto ex lus. 



qoam evenlre» sed si eveniC ^^ diuhtrtM 
ess© potest."— Tacitus, 
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operatic, democratic, and monarohical 
powera, ia alow of growth, difftovdt of 
maintenance, quick of decay. Subae- 
quent experience baa added fireah proof a 
of the observation of Tacitua, and yet 
illustrated not leas forcibly the incom- 
parable enei^ which ia communicated 
to mankind during the brief period 
which elapeea between the firat ezpan- 
aion and laat triumph of democratic 
vigour. The Roman empire in ancient, 
the Britiah in modern timea, have for 
ever demonstrated this important 
truth. The firat conquered the world 
by its arms, and humanised it by its 
wiadom ; the aecond aubjected the 
waves to its dominion, and spread 
along its shores the light of knowledge, 
the institutions of civilisation, me 
blessings of religion. But it is only 
« brief period of such transcendent 
brightness which Providence allowa to 
any nation. Ita advent marka the ef- 
florescence of civilisation, and is gene- 
rally contemporaxy with the highest 
point of national fortunes. Its decline 
is followed by a total decay of social 
growth, and a apeedy termination of 
nations! existence. This is not a mere 
fanciful analogy, auggested by the oft- 
obaerved resemblance between indivi- 
dual and national growth, but a part 
of that mysterious unity of design 
which runs through every part of ti^e 
creation, and unites in one harmonious 
system the minutest object in the 
material, and the grandest revolutions 
in the moral world. 

67. Nor is the reason difficult to be 
discerned which has led to the estab- 
lishment of thia moral law. Such is 
the surpassing force of the power which 
during this brief period is brought to 
bear on human affiedrs, and sudli the 
«nexgy which diiring its continuance 
it communicates to mankind, that its 
long existence would prove inconaiat- 
«nt with the independent existence of 
nations. Democratic visour, guided 
by aristocratic direction^ la invincible. 
If to any nation were given, for a 
aeries of ages, the combined wisdom 
and energy of Rome, from the days of 
Hannibal to those of Gracchus, or of 
England, from those of Chatham to 
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thoae d Wellington, it would infallibly 
acquire the empire of the world. Ab 
Providence, therefore, in its wisdom, 
has established the diversity of nations^ 
and allotted to each the perfonnance 
of ita appropriate part on the general 
theatre, it haa wisely ordained that to 
none an immortal existence should be 
aaaigned ; but that each, after its part 
haa been performed, ahould be removed 
from the scene, and make way for ita 
deatined auccesaors on the stage. Na- 
tional vanity, social partiality, may 
contest this progress, and contend on 
the principle of perfectibility for the 
perpetiud endurance of particular com- 
munities. But experience gives no 
countenance to these ideas; andpro- 
bablv an attentive observer of the signa 
of me times in those nationa where 
auch expectationa are most generally 
indulged, will discover no equivocal in- 
dicationa of ita approach to the common 
charnel-house of mortality. 

68. Observation readily auggeata the 
cauaea to which the invariable tendency 
to decay in human institutions is owing. 
In this, as in many other cases^ we see 
the operation of the same principle in 
the path of private Uf e aa the general 
fate of nations. It is sin which haa 
brought death to nations aa well as in- 
dividuals. It is the multiplication of 
selfish deairea, artificial enjoyments, 
indolent or luxurious habits, conse- 
quent upon the increaae of wealth and 
the long continuance of civilisation, 
which prove fatal to the virtue, patri- 
otism, and self-denial which are esaen- 
tial to national proaperity. The thirst 
for richea comes to supersede every 
other desire. Patiiotism itself yields 
to its vehemence.* ** Wealth accumu- 
lates, and men decay." Opulence, from 
the incessant effort to augment it, grows 
up into unmense masses, fatal to the 
virtue of its posaessora, on the one 
hand; and indigence multipliea with 
fearful rapidity, deatructive to public 
aecurity, on the other. The great be- 
come covetouB, the poor reckless. Self- 
ish opulence ceases to be patriotic, 
destitute miseiy to be obedient. Grasp- 

2a 
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poTsrty ten not to owrtuni it : the 
mAm baoomes poor, itsnagnatoe rich. 
*' Fro his hofl habomnw hguariim atiimfi 
ttfwxtiMn ; publioe agestetem, piinKfaiiD 
opnkntMm ; JaadamoB dmtiM, seqni- 
intor boooB et smIob 
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omnia Tirtoiis pn^ 
via andbitio poaiidat." t Happy the 
natknurhidhjMaB in tts istanialixiDdi- 
tkm nana af the affsote of 
aihioh Oato •baarved4HBd 
vaoordad 1 jehich a atate may aaAaa.- 
pate proloDged, poaaib^ immortal az- 
artenoe ; but wtiue are we to £nd it 
amidat the paaaiOBB, the Ttoas, and the 
folUaaofthearaEldY 

69. That the religion «nd iaatita- 
4ianB af m^dem times hanre given a 
jmudi longer leaaeof life to the nations 
4d EUBBQipe than laare enjojpad by thoae 
of antiquity, mnat be obviotts to the 
maataupeifiaialobaerpar. InAaiaytiie 
▼igour of the .ohiaf who aaiaes .the dia- 
dtto raraly daaoands to his attcoessor 
nho inherits it ; and eaen .the hardi- 
hood of a saw race «f northern eon- 
quevon is found, after a fawganera- 
tions, to be ixxeooTemhly mesged in 
theafiEemioaoyaftheirsabjeots. fienoe 
^ eKtnaoidinary facility with wiudi 
they are ovarturned, and the patpatual 
altetnation of external eonquest and 
aotamal oomiptimi whidh marks aivery 
age of Asiatic history. In £ui3ope, on 
the other hand, it is dt once evident 
that a more durable oadar of things 
faaa been induoed with the free apirit 
lahioh, from tiie days of Agamemnon, 
■aams to have been tiie distinoitii« 
snack of the nee of Ji^phet. Though 
the seeds of «yil are not less geneaaUy 
implanted in them than eh»where 
among maafkind, y«t they are oembated 
with a Tigom:, and eounteraeted Ir^ a 
aalient prinoiple of li£e vBoka.own in 
any other quarter of the globe. This 
avBS apparent in the glorious achieve- 
snentB, immortal genius,afliid lox^ dura- 
tion of the Cretan and Italian repub- 
lias ; and it is stiU mone eoni^ieneos 

• *^Iaeteaa of theee Tirtuee, we have luz- 
my and avarice: public want, private riches. 
We praise wealth, we follow indolence. All 
tfiatinotkm ceases between the good and bad : 
ainbitioQ«Binies aff all theze wards of virtoe." 
•"-fiALUBR, Catiime War. 



have ahnady attainad, omthont wqr 
daciaive jqmkptoma of deonpitndei, * 
length of ematanaa aonaeding that al- 
lotted even to the andnringiortitude 
of anmenit ^^""y * 

70. But nothing warmnts the aaav- 
tion that tbaae jiqwaior powant of 



vitality hanre jaoctingniahed the aaada «f 
mortality, or that theioommmnfeias ti 
jEknope have attained •auch a degree of 
atahittty aa to be aUe to dflfyal^ 4he 
ahook of eBsbamal diaaatar and the 
mouldering of internal decay. !nie 



atrife of laBtian, the gruavt^ of luzury, 
the private vnealth, the pnblic poverty, 
the aalfiahnew of tbeiew, the proAigBoy 
of the many, vshioh mere m ar k ed jn 
the pramonitary i^ptams of dedine 
in the states of antw^uity, are aqoaUy 
conapioitous in modem times. The 
aoutiiam states of Europe a,ppear to be 
icrevacably antangladin the meahea af 
prifmte enjoyment ; paasibly the nae&- 
em Mge not yet fuUy immaraed, only 
because they were longer of tasthug its 
sweats. ISMveismomvigomrintbem, 
becaaae anexgy is ompreased .on man 
by the rigoura of the oBmsite in nhieh 
he dwells ; but vigour alone will not 
insure national ezistanoe any more than 
it will individual proaperity. Every- 
thing depends on the dkeetion whidi 
it takes. Turned to selfish ends, it 
will ^aa^ aoeelerate the s^proaoh to 
public rain. There is noidung in the 
civiiiaation around us which authorisas 
either the belief or the wish that it 
ahonld be fMrpatoaL This may at 
leaat witii eanfidanoe be affirmed, that 
length of life is given to us, eqmdly as 
to our predeoaaaom^ just in profMrtion 
to the duration of public nnd privaifce 
virtues; and that the only euzir of 
life which oan be given to «mpices is 
to be found in the virtae and msoln- 
tion of their inhabitants. 

71. And this ilhiatmtm Ihe final 
cause of a peculiarity in the condition 
of the apeoiefl, whieh has long been the 
subject of mistake or lamentation. 
Thiis ia the nniversal prevalence of 
Wab among «>ft»Vi«<i If the effisct 
of this terrible scourge initaelf be oon- 
sidered upon the tjtt******^'*** happineas 
or misery of the human raoe^ it must 
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r the jBMtt oumitigatBd eriliRFlmli 
i jwtioe 0r wnAh of HeaTan Imub lafc 
loose upon guilty moi. If we TeOeofc 
that its object is to train mankind up 
'to mutual riaug^iter, and dixeot tl» 
iriiole energioB uad poweam of tiie hu- 
man mind to the destnietion of the 
qaecin, it ia impoarnM.e to deny that 
it tfppmn at fint sight in no otttor 
light than a deraatatuig otiL Fhilo- 
■opheia and ])hiiaiitiiropiaiB, aocord- 
iag^, have conouznd ixda the eariiest 
tim€s in regarding it in tiiis light — in 
deprecating nxotual hostility and na- 
tienal passioos as the most dieadfol 
«vilB which can affiiot the woiM, and 
jBamestly endeavouring % all means 
in their power to diminirfi the fie- 
qamacfy of this dieadful soouige of 
humanity. Sanguine hopes were en- 
tertained, at the commencement of 
the Frenoh Berolution; that a new 
era in this important particular had 
opened upon the species. It was ex- 
jieoted that former oantests, stimu- 
lated fay the ambition of kings and the 
rivaliy of ministers, wouM cease ; and 
that, by Hie aceesalon to power of the 
.elaaBwho wflie the principal sufferers 
by hostilitieB, the dif^KMution towage 
them would at eaue be terminated. 
it had come to pass as a general aoiom, 
that war was ^ oonsequenoe of mon- 
archical and arsstoentic goTemments, 
.and would disappear with their re- 
moval; and general apfdanse foUofred 
the humane sentiment of the poet — 



'* War is a gaTiie which, yrere the people wise, 
Kings should not play at." 

72. But when the mattarwas put to 
^e test, eflcperienoe soon demonstrated, 
whlit had long been known to the few 
obeervers of histoiical facts, that these 
expectationB were oitirely illusory, and 
that not only was the tendency to war 
]iowa3ra diminiahed, but it was fearfully 
mcreeaed by the angnsentation of po- 
pular power. Angiy passions, it was 
■tiien found, came to agitate not only 
the rulers, but the masses of men ; the 
interests of whole classes in one oom- 
mimity were thought to be arrayed 
'agamst those o$ the corresponding ones 
in another ; and the '* multis utSs hel- 
ium " was found to meet with inmime- 
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table adrc^^^^ofioei^t spread of religious 
ttonaryes^^' which could alone have 
oordingly^ its horrors. Nor was the 
never app o* the same evil principle 
newly^emsM^^ in the conduct of all the 
the kn gn y ^o were successively called 
most deva*®ld to combat the powers of 
dem anna'^ Great Britain, from a self- 
queaaee o^>^ ^or economy in her people, 
aotiiiors o:®. t>eginning powerless at land 
tion. KoM>=i the conflict: the forces 
penalties bP^^ ^orth were wasted in the 
passions tP^ of "British objects" at 
They have^^en they might, by co-oper- 
in other sA the Allies, have marched to 
parative ig^crushed the hydra in its 
popular rF^^'ussia starved the war on 
vBncedwi^» <^d at length withdrew 
^e entire' alliance, to prosecute her 
tants, in P^ ambition, and secure her 
quest : 'G# 8&ins in Poland. Austria 
its stanch^!^ Flanders, the gate of IEm- 
have been'^'^^^' ^ order to concentrate 
tiulia and' ^ ^taly, and obtain in the 
the seats ^ of Venice a comp^asation 
inoessant cfn:®^^^'^ of Belgium. Russia 
of peace \F ormiw on the Vistula, and 
^e Untted^^ standards by the massacre 
tared on t?^» when they might have 
with a fixi^^^^^ ^7 the capttire of Paris. 
of the rigf^*"® instances, each of which 
traced besl^ attended with disastrous 
conqueror? the cause of freedom, and 
subdued ^^n together, induced un- 
English o^^^^'^ties, it was the selfish 
mm aitinsuf^ the different classes of so- 
acquired id'^tions who were successively 
perhaps to* to make sacrifices for the 
the world. ^^ which was the secret 
French Re*** induced the evil And 
up the flai/^®^ the tendency of man in 
of Europe » and pacific times, 
of interest ™ ^^^ to the deeds of here- 
to arm n^^^^terestedness which have 
against thf ^S^^^^^ the annals of the 
Indian agsr^*^^^*^^'^» *^^ ^^ whether 
sian aRi3n^ S^^ *°' nations, as well as 
ggjjij^^Js, to be in affliction. Where 
against thW®^^®^^ ^^ the. French no- 
m they were led out to the 
* Quia<^ 4y the Jacobins ? where the 
SSik^'^ of the court when Louis 
▼ine priiSp? immured in the Temple ? 
subdue it" anals of humanity boast more 
fore, but th|jeeds of devotion, heroism, 
S^'k^la-ammity, than were exhibited 
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i^[iwiatin»MPfiw^h< »^» Watoiia a period of rwolu- 
po^ertylMW no* to .o^«rtai^^jg„j^|. ^^ distwM. Ac- 
Brtion b6Coni€B poor, its »agl ^i^e wuiike propemittni 
««Froh»liOBli«b«a«Bh«»^e«r»d so Btrong m in the 
ttfMitnm ; pubUoe egeBtebenjncipated French people ; and 
epolentiMn; l<»^vj^^^ the bloodiest, and the 
mm inertiain ; inter dodosi^Ij^ .^^^ recorded in mo- 
4KiiIkam<di80R9ien : <«J»'^, mus the immedia(e conse- 
suik ambitio pe«idet. t I the psciilc dieams of the 
iwfeifliiirfaidiaeeB J»^^Vf*9f th^r phflosophic Revolu- 
tkm nene of the ^"^^*" "!jr have these aggressive pro- 
4ihioh Oabo ebservid «» >en confined to the vehement 
nooidsd I Such a atote Kf ^hat dieedfol convulsion. 
mte proknged, possibly un^ ^^^^ ^^^ j^ conspicuous 
Srtenoe; but whese aje *ev^tes, during periods of com- 
tiiiid«tthepasaioiie,tbevio^poBe. England, since the 
IbUiesof tfae^poddf Bvoiution of 1882, has ad- 

69. That the «ehgion«a^ accelerated steps, and witti 
4)iMMi «f madem taufm haj concurrence of its inhabi- 
ja«jh longer lease of hie toVjjg ^j,^,^cr of Oriental con- 
4»f Bwopethwiwereenjoyefj^ and Nankin have seen 
of antiquity, must be obvH^ . ^^ Ameera, the Sikhs 
■ijQSt aupeofieial obaenwr. *Bubdued by its anns ; Aus- 
Yigour of theohiaf who aeil ^^ Zealand have become 
dem farely deaeends to hi^f j^s colonisation. Amidst 
fwbo inhccsts it ; wid wenjg^jjgjjijj^^iQ^ ^^ ^j^g blessings 
hood of A new "««®J* "^^^ **^® Transatlantic orators,. 
qneron as found, •"•' * 1 States of America have en- 
tions, to be i«oo^eiaWy u pj^^-j^ qJ f^j^ig^ 3ggpgggic^ 
iheeflSeminafly «f then-TOtoje^y ^^ purpose, and disregard 
ihe esteaoidinary fwM%\ts of others, worthy to be 
ihey aue overturned, and m^^ ^he poUcy of the Roman 
altemsAian of ex*enial eo^ ^^ ^^^ world.* They have 
jartenaal corruption which iL^ Mexicans, defrauded the 
«^ of Asiatic hutory. In r ji^j^^^ stretched into Ore- 
akkb other hand, xt is «* ^n^ tiie Rocky Mountains, and 
that a more d«a^ ood«r(.^ij^^jj^^^j.gg3,jj^^^j^g^ 
has been induoed with the ^^^ ^ ^^^ revolution in 
„Akh, from ifce days of A4 j^^ ^^^ g,^ ^g^ ^f ^^ 
neems to haw neen «he ^j^^j^^f ^gig^^l^ligjjl. 
jQuk of the lace of ^•fO^Ses of war in every country 
the seeds of evd. are not ler ^ gupeiadd to the contests 
inplaated in ^^^ . ™^ those of passion and race ; 
MnongiBaaki»d,yiit«ieya*^ only the National Guard 
with a vagoBP, and ooimte^ j^^ RepubUcan, but the 
aaUent principle of lite ^ij^ ^^ German, the Prus- 
my otther quarter -of the gU ^^^e Dane, the Bohemian 
iPBs appwent in the glwid^ Austrian, the Muscovite 
mente, immortal g«Dius,a«rjjjjg_j. ^^ drench Bhirope 
tion of the Greoian and Its ^-^ 
IliH- Mid it is still aiofe Adamm in his speech in the Ooa- 
^^ '..^^-^ * Au— ^ «t^««« Oregon questioD, openly reeted 

ufyandavwice: pt&hoiwHafc,R^ ^he earth, and 

We praise weallOi. we foUawm^j^-^^^^^^^j^^^^ 
«Btlnctktto«flesbetw«m ttie IL ^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^ jj ^^ ^er 
aanbitiofaeMrteB fffaU »e»waij ^ vindication of conquest in a 
, CaftJMK ran tlveaawmbly. 
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75. Whoever has surveyed, either in 
lie aimalB of mankind or in the obser- 
/ation of society around him, the effects 
of peace, opulence, and long-continued 
prosperity upon human character, and 
the heroic virtues which are called 
forth in mankind by the arrival of 
times pregnant with disaster and alarm, 
will probably have little doubt of the 
truth of these observations. But they 
are demonstrated in a way that must 
bring conviction home to ihe most in- 
credulous, by the result of the wars of 
the French Revolution. At the com- 
mencement of the period, selfishness, 
irresolution, and cupidity distinguished 
all the measures of cabinets ; languor, 
inertness, and proneness to delusion, 
characterised the people ; mildness and 
toleration were daily becoming more 
prevalent in the adnunistration of gov- 
ernment; and a general pacific spirit 
characterised the age. Thence it was 
that Gibbon then lamented that the 
world would never again see the vast 
convulsions, themoving incidents which 
had occurred in ancient times, and 
which furnished so many 9ubjects for 
the immortal historic pencils of Qreece 
and Rome. But amidst all this seem- 
ing philanthropy and happiness, self- 
ishness, that grand source of human 
corruption, was daily extending its in- 
fluence through every rank; and the 
human mind, enervated by repose, was 
losing its manly virtues amidst the 
unbroken spread of enjoyments. We 
may judge of the subtle poison which 
was then debasing European society, 
and especially the boasted centre of 
its civiHsation in France, from the cor- 
responding evils which we now, from 
a similar cause, see around us. And 
the effect of it appeared in the clearest 
manner in the measures alike of govern- 
ment and the people over all Europe ; 
for self-aggrandisement and selfishness 
characterised them alL 

76. The selfishness of the French 
aristocracy first induced the evils which 
brought about the Revolution; the 
selfishness of the privileged classes 
postponed till it was too late that 
eqiuJisation of public burdens which 
might have averted its evils ; the self- 
ishness of the Church impeded that 



just and beneficent spread of reliffious 
institutions, which could alone have 
combated its horrors. Nor was the 
infiuenoe of the same evil principle 
less evident in the conduct of all the 
nations who were successively called 
into the field to combat the powers of 
wickedness. Great Britain, from a self- 
ish passion for economy in her people, 
was in the beginning powerless at land 
to maintain the conflict: the forces 
she did put forth were wasted in the 
prosecution of ''British objects" at 
Dunkirk, when they might, by co-oper- 
ating with the Allies, have marched to 
Paris, and crushed the hydra in its 
cradle. Prussia starved Uie war on 
the Rhine, and at length withdrew 
from the alliance, to prosecute her 
schemes of ambition, and secure her 
ill-gotten gains in Poland. Aiistria 
abandoned Flanders, the gate of Eu- 
rope, to France, in oixLer to concentrate 
her forces in Italy, and obtain in the 
spoliation of Venice a compensation 
for the surrender of Belgium. Russia 
halted her armies on the Vistula, and 
stained her standards by the massacre 
at Warsaw, when they might have 
been ennobled by the capture of Paris. 
In all these instances, each of which 
singly was attended with disastrous 
effects to the cause of freedom, and 
which, taken together, induced un- 
heard-of calamities, it was the selfish 
interest of the different classes of so- 
ciety or nations who were successively 
called on to make sacrifices for the 
public good, which was the secret 
spring ^t induced the evil And 
such is ever the tendency of man in 
prosperous and pacific times. 

77. Turn now to the deeds of hero- 
ism and disinterestedness which have 
for ever signalised the annals of the 
Fronch Revolution, and say whether 
or not it is good for nations, as well as 
individuals, to be in affliction. Whero 
was the selfishness of the, French no- 
bility when they were led out to the 
scaffold by the Jacobins? where the 
corruptions of the court when Louis 
XVI. was immmred in the Temple? 
Can the annals of humanity boast more 
glorious deeds of devotion, heroism, 
and magnanimity, than were exhibited 
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•fw li^ the ootrapted otrdfli of Pani 
daring the Bflign of Tanor, or by the 
ekigy of Fnuce, both dignified and 
nmly in the day of their Buflwingr 
Whftt would the demooratic pefij oiwr 
IdM worid give to be able U>> taer the 
deathleai iMges of Le Vettdfo ont of 
tiie Tolnmee ol histoTy? The fleUah- 
neei of Praasia, poniflhed by the disae* 
ter of Jena and six yeaie of bondage 
wia g^orioualy expiated by the reaufw 
reation of 1819 and the triumiph of 
the Katafoaoh ; the ambitioik of Boaain 
by the carnage of Borodino and the 
devotion of I^ipaic. Can peaee, with 
all ita charities, produce so sabUme an 
inatanoe of generooa i^irit aa that 
which fired the torcfaaa of Meaoow? 
or ao iUmatrioas an example of patrietia 
farrour aa manned the ramparte of 
Saragoasa? Well might the Jaoobina 
oall &eir dread inatxument *^the holy 
guillotine;" fbr what sublime riftues 
haa it brought to light I 

7S. Bren nations the most calculat- 
ing, and empires the most stable^ caught 
the generous flame^ and weve in the 
end dignified by deiada of heroism, to 
which nothing superior is to be found 
in the aanala of mankind. Who could 
recognise the tasaeioua rule of the 
Austrian aristocracy in the devotioa 
of Aspein, or the money^aeeking Ger- 
man mountaineer in the eathuiiaam 
of the Tyrol? If Great Britain bleated 
the proqpecta of European dellTeraaoe 
by the niggardly parsimony of former 
times, wMch paralyBed her efforts in 
the oommeneement of the war, and 
the selfish direction which she so long 
gave to her efforts^ she washed out har 
national sins by suffering; and the 
annals of the world cannot peesent so 
glorious an example ef geaMouaardour 
and persefering conatimey, as waa ex* 
hibited by all daasas in the British 
Islands before ita termination. Thua> 
while the subtle poison of human cor- 
ruption qireads with fMfcal rapidity dui^ 
ing the tranquillity and enjoyment of 
peace, the manly feelings^ the geBerous. 
a&ctionay are nnrsedamidst the tumult 
and horroia of war. And although 1^ 
actual agents in it may become habitu- 
atad to bloodshed and rapine, a cwa« 
pWMatioii, and mose than. a. compaoMk 



tion, arises in the noble and dieiiseer' 
es^ad feelings which are oftm gene^^^ 
drawn forth in the oommanity« *y 
petoai war weald tr an afor m nag^ jM^^ 
baaata of pi e jr p erpetual paaSQ? ledoee 
them to beaateof burden: theattarna* 
tienef both iaindhipensaUetotiie Brnf 
ed tancbneiflato good and evil whidb 
exist in mankind. Mutual tdsoc^ter 
may be dispaneadwiAr when the aeeds 
of aoimption are eaitirpttted from tibe 
human bieaat, but not tiQ then. 

79; It ia observed by Montasquieiir' 
that the great peealiarily of the physir 
cal eoBfbrmatieiB of Alia is, that the 
akappeaor deaerta^ which must for ever 
ferm tiie abode only of paatond na*- 
tiona, are broi:^t into cloee pmdmity 
with the alluTial i^ains^ which speedily 
become theseeaes of agriodtuad richflS 
and the abode of eemmeicial opulence ; 
and that thia ia the true reason d the 
violent revolution^ not merriy of dy- 
naatiea but of eaqnres, which in every 
age have distinguished the hiatonr tA 
that gfeat portion of theglobe; Tk&ret 
can be no doubt that the obaervati<Mi 
ii well founded ; and it may be added, 
that another peculiarity, net less ira- 
pavtant, is to be found in ^e vast 
estant of thoae pa8t(»al districts, and 
tikeccnsequent facility of traasportinp 
large bodMS of men froni eae part of 
the continent to aacibhei; hew distant 
aoever. The nomad race^ wandering 
with their fiodai and herds over beund- 
less plains covBBsdwith grass, meetwitit 
no inq>ediment to tiieu* progre8» fron 
the banks of the Amour to thoae of 
the Volga. Life is spent in trarvelling : 
continMitB are almost unconaoioosiy 
tmveraed in the search of daily food. 
9abaist«Dce iseveryvriierefoimd, for it 
lua beneath their feet This cirouBs- 
staaee at once p re vid es for the aaay 
diiq>ersion of the pastoral tribes oi 
mankind, epan fmn the confines of 
China to the shcwea of the Atlantic, iar 
early agea, and the oecarienal aecamu- 
latioa of their anned forca!^ under 
pepular leaden^ at later timea, ia suck 
mnlldtudaair and animated with such' 
fervour, as to be altogether inwnatible. 
And at. the same time it perpetually 
preaerves^, at the very edge ef oiviliaa- 
tioii, an anned fbree> an eaeigetle woU, 
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eapaUe, yAuso;- ii» aotios is required, of 
isi^geiMzatiiig, by stibduiiig, their rioher 
aad thevefGve- mor» oonrapted neigh- 



aOi BQ0op»aBdiani0iie%agd&,hftire' 
an entirely different physioid oonfonnftK 
tioo. No arid diterts there retein 1^e 
ehildren of Je^et, in eyery sttcoeMttve 
generation, in tlM rade habits and 
fldni^ed viitnee aad ytoee- of their 
£itfae»; n& tnbMMida or bMnnUeBS 
steppes bno|r'^^'w«nriora*of^he deeert 
into olose prazi8iity"wi1& throitier of 
tlis plain, OP the riehes and yi^ses of 
oifihaation. ^e Iwrel f^iee (tf the 
gmter port of the coontiy- rendiera it 
suseeptible of thv laihottr of a|^«iil^ 
tars'; mineral riohmiaAonoe invite and 
ravvwd the toils' of the' artSsan : the 
deep indentii(&(»ur of the coast, and 
nnmerons iadand* seas, let in^ to the 
yiery heait o< the ooBtiBsnit^ ttne^ealth 
andintefisstsof-cosntteme. ThesKvage 
eadsts, but he is only^l^e feeble and- 
isolAted him«Mrof the forest^ Tdio tier 
and peririns befiire the' adyanoe of 
otvilisatiott. BziteraAl dftnger, thei«^ 
foire, is con^Mrstiyely unknown : the 
liehes of civilisartion need no longer 
Isar idle rapine of l^e desert ; theoon> 
tests of nations4ead onlytO'Snttod im- 
provement in the imli£»y art^ aad^ a^ 
more deoided«uperioi4ty^over the otiier* 
fiBBJliesof nundand. Boundless fseili- 
ties fer- the multiidication and' eiiteno 
flionot this raee< ace ^ifferded; and the* 
TM>e <^ Japhelr can seeurely pinfonn its* 
destined mission of oyerc^fnading* and' 
subduing the easth. The- forest im- 
pedes tliB migratiott of' tii&em in eu>ly, 
the labours of agriculture, or the arts, 
letain than in tAwir- homes^ in later* 
thnes; But Providi»ne»'bbd not; been 
unaaiadfttl of the neeessity of regene^ 
xstion by auflbring, 'VfhicdK^ for ever' 
attaohes to the oorruptnstnre of man. 
Contests ace provided ; the means of 
iaBtoring'enei|(y, of ooinbatin|g sidftah- 
ness, aa» prepwedr But iiiey are suited 
to the stationary abod^ and' yet ad^ 
va nuSn g- dvillsntiMr of the spedess? 
Dbeyare found not in tile horrors* of 
foreign oonquesl^ but tiiie vehemenee" 
of internal oontention; titey spring 
mdrftom thepanrionsof tiie tattt, but 
those of tiw fuNun. 



81. It was not without a de^ and 
prophetic insight into the future pro- 
gress of the*iipeeies, that idiis diflfiarent 
conformation was given to the Asiatic 
and European conthients: Had the 
case been reversed--4iad Europea» in^ 
diostry and chilisation ezfarted olose to 
the Asiatic- steppes, and Asiaitic wealth 
and' oonupfaion been shritered from 
invasion bytheBuropeanor American 
forests; the' progrem of the is^iecies 
wenld^hwvebeen rsndered imponiUe; 
The expansive energy and enduring 
constancy of ilie nee of Japhet, would 
have been swept awsy, ere "Aey ac- 
quired stMngth, bythe sabres of the 
chfidren of Shem ; the guilty capitals- 
of Babylon and* Mneveh would have- 
permanently debased the race of men 
by their pleasures and efleminacy: Bat 
the foreseeing wisdom of Providence 
had- provided^ anterior to the creation 
of man, not only the- seats for his 
species, but tile neoessaiy' means of 
conecting its vices; The enei^ of 
the- desert for ever standi in* the midst 
of Asiatio opcdence, to pusirii at' tiie 
appointed season its* corruptions, and 
regenerate its possessons l:^ tiie infu- 
sion of haxdy blood : the energy of de* 
mooracy^r ever dwells in- tiie bosom 
of European society, to purify its vices 
inthe schooiof suflfering, anddiffuseits 
powerful ofN^ootihthrough the remot- 
est regions of 'tiie eartii. Themeansof 
rapid and generai migration are given: 
to the first in tiie infancy, to the latter 
in the maturity of civilisation : to the 
fbrmer, thesti^pe, the camri, the Arab 
steed — ^to tine latter, thesail, the ocean, 
the steam^ship. The ndgratery pas- 
sions spring' up at the^ same' periods : 
in the East^ they were coeval with 
Abrsham^^in iito West ttteyacquired 
theirfull intensity in' tluit of Watt 

89. HfstoriauB'in aH ageshave exert- 
ed thttr pewen in painting^ tiie dlread- 
fbl devastations produced by tiie peri- 
odicsd irruptions of' the Tartar- tribes 
into the smiHng^ plains' of soutiiem 
Asia ; the pyniniid» of heads which 
marked' whm tiieir' sabres had' been, 
and the saeli:, confiagration, and' ruin, 
which hftve^^^ ever attended their' foot- 
step But, admxttingr the' terrible 
iwtare^of th»'whizMttd» whidi have^ 
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thus passed over the earth, it is the 
height of error to consider them as 
pernicious in their itUimate effects. 
They resemble the tempest, which is 
often necessary to restore the purity 
of the physical atmosphere, of the 
wintry storms which clear away the 
decayed riches of summer vegeta- 
tion; and, accordingly, it was ever 
under the powerful though transient 
vigour of northern dynasties that 
society under the Asiatic rule has risen 
to greatness, or passing felicity been 
communicated to mankind. All its 
great nations — ^the Medes, the Persians, 
the Assyrians, the Parthians, ihe 
Mongohh~-have sprung from the inter- 
mixture of barbarian eneigy with civil- 
ised opulence; and when greatness 
had corrupted even the majesty of 
Bome, " the giants of the north/' in 
Qibbon's words, " broke in and amend- 
ed the puny breed." 

83. Either a physical or moral re- 
generation seems necessary in the later 
stages of civilised life in idl countries ; 
if no means for producing the former, 
from internal energy or virtue, ezist^ 
the latter is necessary. And the re- 
flecting observer, who has witnessed the 
innumerable corruptions which have 
followed in the wake of riches and long- 
established civilisation, even with lUl 
the means of combating them which a 
purer religion and the hee spirit of Eu- 
rope have afforded in modern times, will 
probably hesitate to characterise even 
the inroads of Timour or Genghis 
Khan as unmixed evil, and doubt 
whether they are not the severe but 
necessary means of purifying and re- 
forming mankind, when corrupted by 
the vices of a society which has no 
salient and living principle of energy 
within its own bosom. It is the ex- 
istence of this spirit which essentially 
distinguishes, and has ever distinguish- 
ed, European from Asiatic society, and 
perhaps rendered imnecessary, and cer- 
tainly less frequent, in the nations of 
its family, the awful catastrophes which 
have always in the East preceded the 
regeneration of nations. Europe has, 
and has ever had, its conmiotions, and 
often have they terminated in blood- 
shed, devastation, and ruin. But they 



have in general proceeded, not &om ex- 
ternal conquest, but internal eneigy ; 
the moving principle which has occa- 
sioned them has been not the lust 
of foreign rapine, but the passion tor 
internal power. 

84. The annals of the French Bevo- 
lution, and the wars to which it has 
given rise in Europe, may well suggest 
a doubt whether the latter principle is 
not sometimes productive, at the time, 
of devastation as widespread, and 
misery as acute, as the most tenible 
inroads of barbarian power. But the 
effect of it has been to revive the en^!gy 
of the species from the restoration of 
internal strength, not the infuidon of 
extraneous valour ; and it brings hardy 
poverty into action, not from the fields 
of northern conquest, but from the 
workshop of laborious industry. Who- 
ever has studied the working of the 
democratic principle in human affiurs, 
cannot entertain a doubt that, with 
whatever evils it may be followed when 
it acquires the mastery of the other in- 
terests of society, it is at least attend- 
ed with this important effect — ^that it 
produces a degree of energy in all 
classes, while it subsists in vigour and 
is duly coerced, to which there is no- 
thing comparable under other forms of 
government; and that it infuses the 
elements of strength and vitality into 
the social system, to such a degree as 
to prolong, to a period much beyond 
that assigned to it in ancient times, 
the life of iations. 

85. But it is not only by its effect 
upon the social system within the 
state, that democracy is one of the 
most important elements which works 
out the progress of the moral world 
and general government of Providence. 
Consequences equally important, and 
still more lasting in their effects, flow 
from its tendency to produce the dis- 
persion of mankind. It is in truth 
the great ea^naive power of nature. 
Under various forms, it has produced 
the chief migrations and settlements 
which have occurred in the history of 
the species. The Cimbri, the Celts, 
and ^e Gbths, who at successive pe- 
riods, commencing with the first dawn 
of authentic profane history, spread 
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from central Asia to the furthest ez- 
tremitiea of Europe, were impelled 
from their native seats by this insati- 
able passion. Equality appeared even 
in the days of Tacitus in the woods of 
Germany; and the free spirit of our 
Gothic ancestors has produced the 
whole peculiar features and glories of 
modem society. In Southern Europe 
it has appeared in a different but not 
less important character. Spreading 
there, not from the energy of the des- 
ert, but the turbulence of the forum, 
it disused the republican colonies of 
Greece, Tyre, and Carthage over the 
whole shores of the M^terranean. 
Bome itself sprang in its infancy from 
emigrants; enterprise was nourished 
in its maturity by colonial wealth ; and 
its extension around the shores of that 
inland sea, clearly demonstrates from 
what element the strength of the em- 
pire had been derived. 

86. In modem times the marvels of 
this expansive power have been not 
less conspicuous. From the republics 
of Genoa and Venice, the democratic 
spirit again penetrated, with their mer- 
cantile establishments, as far as the 
waters of the Mediterranean extend ; 
from the shores of Holland it drove an 
industrious brood into the Eastern 
archipelago; with the fervour of the 
Puritans it planted the Anglo-Saxon 
race in a new hemisphere ; in the wilds 
of America, it imceasingly impels the 
hardy woodsman into l£e solitudes of 
the Far West. England itself is now 
in the midst of a similar parturition. 
Amidst the mingled wealth and misery, 
glory and shame, hope and disappoint- 
ment of the last fifteen years, above a 
hundred thousand active citizens have 
annually migrated from the British 
Isles* to the western or southern hemi- 

* Emigrants from Britieb Isles :— 
1839 62,207 



1840, 






. 90,743 


1841, 






. 118,592 


1842, 






. 128,344 


1843, 






. 57.212 


1844, 






. 70,686 


1845, 






93,501 


1846, 






. 129.851 


1847, 






. 258,461 


1848, 






. 248,592 


—Porter's Pari. Tablet 


, and Pari. Eeturnf 


28th July 1849. 









spheres. Their numbers, amidst the 
disastrous changes which began in 
1846, have come to exceed two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand annually. At- 
tempted political regeneration, pro- 
ducing terror in some classes, disap- 
pointment in others, restlessness in aU, 
has greatly strengthened this inherent 
tendency; and the augmented vehe- 
mence of the democratic action in the 
heart of the empire has uniformly ap- 
peared in an enlarged stream of ardent 
emigrant), which it has sent forth to 
people the distant places of the earth. 
Great Britain may well be in travail ; 
for a new world is springing from her 
loins. 

87. The manner in which the demo- 
cratic spirit brings about this trans- 
plantation of the human race is very 
apparent. It is the combination of 
visions of perfectibilily with realities 
of degradation, which effects the object 
The mind, warmed by boundless antici- 
pations of elevation and improvement 
to be effected by social or politicid in- 
novation, feels insupportable disap- 
pointment at the failure of its long- 
cherished projects, and the increasing 
indigence and profligacy of the great 
body of mankind, amidst all the efforts 
made for their elevation. In disgust, 
numbers leave the abode of ancient 
corruption, and seek the realisation of 
their visions amidst the supposed inno- 
cence of early society, and the real 
advantages of plentiful employment 
A general passion for change seizes all 
classes ; and such anticipations are 
formed, and often realised, of the ad- 
vantage to be derived from a change of 
situation, as effectually extinguishes in 
great numbers the love of home, in 
other circumstances one of the strong- 
est affections of the human heart It 
is this principle which, in every age, 
has prompted civilised men to forego 
all the pleasures of home and kindred, 
to sever all the bonds of filial or 
patriotic love, and seek in distant lands 
those means of elevation which the 
contracted sphere of their native seats 
vnll not afford. The love of power, 
the desire of distinction, the passion 
for wealth, envy of superiors, jealousy 
of equals, contempt of inf eriors^ com- 
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binOy in i3iM6 oiFonwiBtftBowi, to fans 
fliich atempasfe in thehumKL bremt, aa 
rootB man up from hi* natrrai BMts^ 
obliterates bis oldest reoolleetieoi^ ex- 
tinguiahes his strongest flttachmiSBts, 
and sends forth the buningenthusiBat, 
ardent for the eqmlity of righta and 
i^oregeneiation of soeiet]^ intodSataiit 
]and»— -where his especiai^ns are too 
often blasted by tiM^ stem rea2itiaa*of 
his new Bttuatiein) bvt'> fren whenee 
letnm is impoBBibiei^-wlierehe idanta 
his seed in tha soil, and lea^ras be» 
hind him in the wilderness the fonnda' 
tion of an extended and pnsaperowr 
sooiety. 

S8. Ah democracy and the Instr of 
oonqoest are tiie morhig, so aristociacy 
and attadiment to property are tfae 
steadying powera of natnra Witfaoot 
soma oonnterbalaaeinif weighir 1x> re* 
strain and regulate tha Tiolenee ofilids 
ezpamriTe foroe — thi» moral steam- 
poweap— it woald tear soeiety inpieoes, 
and coimteract by its azplosion tiia 
whole ends of the eociai imion. This 
oounteracting- wei|^ ia found in tiie 
influence of property, and the deeirea 
with which it is attendaiL Thehalnts 
it induces, ihe foresight andsel&damal 
wfaidti it awalceBs, the loeaiattacfameota 
to which it givea risv, oonstitate-> the 
regulating weight of natrae, and. the 
gresA counterpoise to tilie moving 
power of demoemey. It ia in* tilie 
moral, what the wei^t' of the snpep- 
incumbent ocean is to the e xpa n sive 
power of central heat in tho phyaical 
world. Society appeam in its most 
favourable fovm, ib» progress of in>- 
psoqrement isswiftestr, tho stepc^of the 
human race are iha greatest^ wfaeo.^ 
energy of the nsoring^ and. eupwidlng 
is duly regulated by tlia stBadying- and 
controlling power. Tjo nstrain it alto^ 
gather ia often impesaBble, always pe v 
nidouB ; to give it free seope is to ezF 
pose society to min^ and de^t th»: 
Tery objects for-wMoh tins restlesw 
desire was inqdanted ia the human: 
breast Its due direction and elfeor 
taal r^gulatian: is tfaer great deskdn» 
a)cum«> 

89* At partieidar periods^ andr by a.' 
mysterious^ ageso^j extraovdiiiaryforoe' 



A desire for cbutgebeeomeamii^oiaal^ 
old and important intensta are- cyve t *- 
thrown f society at faomia is* coin^EilJHsd; 
tile human rsRse is Tiolentiy imputed 
abroad, eitihw in tiie dxannek of pttdSie 
colonisation or tiie inroads of nirf^eBa 
conquest^; and, in a drart time, a vast 
diaEq^ in the condition and destinies 
of maiddnd is^ eflbcted. But sink rie^ 
lent ebullitions arcgmmaify^of short 
duration. The exploeion ofiwoitriien; 
tiiough oftes as devastating^ in its 
ooone, i»as brief in its' endnnmse^ as 
tile eruption of i&a rolcaao ; and 
ther centad heal^ aoooidsng aff it' ia^ 
or is noi^ regulated by the d ii oction 
of property^ and restrained' by tlw 
pnneipleB> ot religion, beoosies tiia 
beneficent central force whidi iift- 
pels lig^and'civflisatioff to tho deaett 
places of the earth, or tho sourea 
of the fiery lava, w4iich», afterconsmir- 
ing whateyer it has touched^ is itsoif 
cooled doworby eatemal iBfluenee^ and 
leaves a tra^ whidi can be- discerned 
only by tiia foul devastation which it 
has lande: 

96(. As these opposbig^fbroeBraro the- 
great agents, the counteracting foroea 
which regulate t&e general progrossof 
maidtind, so their influenco'is* notleaa 
important and* oonspicuous' in the 
boaom of eveiy separate society. Saw 
in the Asiatio comnmnities, Ti4iero 
everything* has been* fimn time imm«^ 
monal by umversal consent I 'efeiT ed 
to tho willof oae man, they have gene- 
lally in evety age more- or- less ^a- 
tracted'tiia (sfferent &anilies of men. 
Ilia' intermd dissensioiii^ whetiter re* 
ligious or dvil, which fbrtiie lasttfarea 
oenturtes hav« so fioquently disturbed 
Buropean society, and oHfut bytiieir 
violenoe ptodwrad the* ment dreadfol 
calamities^ have been nothing but tiie 
conflict, under different forms, and 
sometimes different banners, of these 
antagonist principles. The tiieory of a 
balance of power in the state,, and of 
the different interests of sociel^mutu- 
ally (diecking and counteracting, each 
other; so specious in theory, oar inesti- 
mablo in practice^ is nothing bot the 
attenmt to methodise* and reduetf to a 
bloodfeas system of hostiU^this i 
less conflict of thought i 
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Vatfous m^odi ha^e been devised 
for tiiiifr pfoipcne, wMeh in some in- 
staxioee hove for a eeasony gMtenUy 
brief , been attended wtdi saooMBi But 
time has proved fBEtal to than alL Uni- 
ymmJlj it has been found impractteable 
to pareaerve the balutcethAra^ a series 
<d ages. A prolonged dxaam battle is 
impoanble. Bither tfas'expassive'fbxoe 
hae been crushed undfic tiw:<8npsrin- 
cumbent weight of propsi^ or its 
rights have been sefe at naught by the 
vtdbemsat dseires and' iBBSSBBBteggfoai> 
fdon of an ambitioiiB'deinoenoy;. In 
^iher oase the result is thessine — ^the 
weakening of the vital, prtneiple, and 
final eztinotion of the life olnaitiona 

91. Since the r cpaw a onta tive sjnrtem 
liaa been genefally adopted in* the free 
states of the modiuir woiidy sDd'it has 
bean found thatsupreme poweris piao* 
tioally vested in a majoif^rof itamem* 
bers» the oentast of the opposing power 
baa been mainlycaatedoin in the efforts 
made to obtain the nominactianof sueh 
<a. majority. Onoe that vantagB'yoiuid 
iagauwdy it is easily seeoall tb» rest is 
a. comparatively easy aequiaition. The 
old. BngHsh oonstitatioB, by means of 
its varied-repraeentatioiny pxeaerv«d the 
asenung^baianoe longer l^an any other 
^idush has yet arisen amongmen. But 
in reality it waa the govemmeot of' 
propefty, veiled under- pofpular fDRn% 
and wmtohed by a vigilant and- feoilesa^ 
dsmoinac]!^ TbA connties and rural 
burghs secured the infiuenee of land- 
ed estates ; the dose and' venal let in 
by purchase the intereala of ooleniea 
and oommerciaL wealth, * a- few safety^ 
valvea were preaarred in the esats^for 
^pEsat aities^ for the neiay and ambi- 
taouft>multituda But since a unifoan 
aystsm. of ie|BDBS«otation bsB' been es^ 
tablisbed by the renv&ution of 1832, 
and the great incssase of meraantile 
wwiUh fiom ih» l(xag oontmusDee of 
psao^ this balance has been, entiieiy 
subverted* 

92. This ai^peanrin-thftohsnatmaiK 
ner in the> direction: which, l egiatoip n 
baa taken^ since that: event Bidireet 
taaation, whidL reaches ai^has been to 
a gna^t extent. alaaiddDe^ and dirari^ 
levied entird^ funa. a oompagatively 
small numbsPy snbstitttted in itsfdaoa; 



colonial papoperty faasN been destroyed 
as by the scythe of revolution in the 
West Indies ; and under the spedoua 
name of free trade, the bond i^uch 
h^d together the varied parts at the 
empire has been dissolved by the gene* 
ral abandonment of proteotian to do- 
mestiodndiatiT^in all ita pactK Thia 
aJl fiowed from- supranie pewvr being, 
vested in a million ol electars wholly 
confined to th» Britiah Iskmds, three- 
fiftha of whom wera* repnaented by 
borgh membeis^ In FraDea^ on the 
other hand, where supreme power has 
bem, sincatbe BaatoEmtion,nnderev«7 
d^oaaty, confined, from the experirace 
of a lervolation, to less than one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand electoniy the 
bulwarks of general liberty have been 
pnietiaaily destroyed, and the govern* 
ment baa become the dei^tio agent 
of: an urban oiUgOR^, the great object 
of ^hich is the preaervotion of property. 
In l^eonejcountrytiie legislature, from 
ita wide baai£^ faaa beeomethe eo^ares- 
aacm of the general wish d the urban. 
OMfwmnera; intbeo^er^ framitanar^ 
irrw, efthe urban producenu In botii, 
all' oonaiderations of the general in- 
teisst have been loet s^g^ of in the 
rule of a. particular c1ium|, in whom 
supreme power had^beeome practically 
yeated. And* this afibrda another il- 
luatntion of the troth of Sir James 
Maddntoah^ obosrvatioiB^ that a uni- 
form representation is- but another 
name for oJasa government ; and that 
under sach a systemj the inevitable 
result' in an- <dd community is^ that 
the seatteeed and tranquil rural deo- 
toaca fifi^il undarthe management, or are 
av«reome by theaetivztyfof the con* 
owtrated and weslthy umn onea 

93. n^Bbmanoonstituttondn early 
timea, which gave-fdl the people votes, 
but tfawt on^in separate centuries, in 
which timy^weve classed aocoiding to 
thssr reiqwetiipe contributions to the 
public aarviee, is perin^ the neora^ 
a^pffoaah.^ ^n^ch human: wisdom haa 
evermade to a justand perfect system 
of lepie— riation* Itr oombined' the 
two great objeets ofi conatztutionai gpo* 
vernment, HiB popienentoftkiw of' nnm- 
berat' and property Aeeosdingly, like 
ute i iif otfawB- iiMft i t^Ttiffn -wiiiflh; impaees ^ 
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an efifectoal reBiraint on human ambi- 
tion, it became the object of vehement 
and impaaaioned hostility. The multi- 
tude, who deaired to reduce govenmient 
to a mere question of numerical majo- 
rity, never ceased to assail it, till by tiie 
inti<)duction of voting by tribes — ^that 
is, by head without any regard to pro- 
perty — ^they had acquired the practical 
government of the state, and brought 
in Marius and CsBsar as their leaders, 
and the unintended instruments of 
their punishment. Nevertheless it was 
founded on the free principle of con- 
stitutional government) that supreme 
power should be vested in the com- 
bined representation of property and 
numbers, and the hostility to it arose 
from that very cause. 

94. Universal su£Ehige is not the 
greatest evil in society, nor the most 
to be dreaded. On the contrary, there 
is much to be said on principle in its 
favour; for, as nearly all contribute 
something to the public service, all 
have a fair claim to some share in its 
government. It is equaJAty of suffrage 
which is the real levdler and destroyer 
of society. The principle should be 
constantly inculcated, that political in- 
fluence e&ould be enjoyed in propor- 
tion to every one's contribution to the 
public service. The poor man who 
contributes his share of the indirect 
taxes by spending thirty pounds a-year, 
has a fair claim to a vote ; but he has 
no claim to m many votes as the mer- 
chant who makes three, or the noble- 
man who spends thirty thousand a-year. 
A system of representation which 
should give every male above twenty- 
one, not a pauper, a vote, and gives in 
addition a vote to every man possess- 
ing more than thirty pounds a-year, for 
every pound of direct taxes he paid, 
would satisfy the just demands of the 
poor, and probably not endanger the 
property of the rich. But on that very 
account it is not likely ever to be ad- 
vocated by either of the parties which 
divide society, and, if established, is 
certain, from the just restraint it would 
impose on the selfish desires of both, 
to be of very brief endurance. 

95. The external balance of nature 
in the physical world is almost entirely 



preserved by the counteractiQg impulse 
of opposite f orcesy either acting simul- 
taneously, or mutually succeeding when 
their separate agency is required. It 
is the same in the moral world : action 
and reaction is the universal law of 
human affairs, and the chief instramoit 
of the divine government of men. In 
the Asiatic empires, as there is no in- 
ternal spring giving rise to this alto- 
nation, it is provided for by foreign oon- 
quests. In Europe, at least in modeni 
times, the source of it is found in 
the prevailing impulse which, under 
opposite circumstances, is communicat- 
ed to different classes of mankind. The 
provision made for this in the original 
constitution of man consiBts in two 
principles, which wiU be found to be 
of universal application, — ^viz. that the 
great bulk of men blindly follow any 
impulse which is communicated to them 
by minds of superior intelligence^ or 
the force of individual interest; and 
that really original thinkers, the lights 
of their own, the rulers of the next age, 
almost invariably exert their powers 
in direct opposition to the prevailing 
evils with which they are surrounded. 
96. Hence it is that the strong in> 
tellects in a despotic community are 
almost always loud in praise of popular 
institutions and the principles of self- 
government, and those in democratic 
states equally decided in support of the 
principles of order and the control of 
property ; that freedom of opinion con- 
stituted the grand deliverance for which 
the religious Reformers of the sixteenth 
century contended ; and unity of re- 
ligious faith has become the object of 
devout aspiration in the nineteenth. 
The reason is obvious. Creative minds 
in both periods were impressed with 
the evils with which they were brought* 
in contact; and in both, instead of 
3delding, strove to counteract them. 
The great majority in every age go with 
the stream, and flatter themselves they 
are enlightened when they are merely 
impregnated with the mental atmo- 
sphere with which they are surrounded. 
The reflecting few at once break off 
from the multitude, and for good or for 
evil, think for themselves, and in the 
end give a new dii-ection to the current 
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of thought. A generation must, in 
general, descend to its grave before the 
conversion takes place: but, though 
Blow, the effect is not the less certain. 
*' Show me what one or two great men 
in the solitude of their chambers are 
t.Kmking in this age, and I will show 
you what will be the theme of the ora- 
tor, the vision of the poet, the staple 
of the hustings, the declamation of the 
press, the guide of the statesman in the 
next." 

97. The two great convulsions of mo- 
dem times, the religious Reformation 
and French Revolution, demonstrate 
in the clearest manner the agency of the 
opposite powers of action and reaction 
on general thought, and, through it, 
on £e fate of nations. When the Ro- 
man Catholic church, strong in the 
consciousness of imiversal power, and 
tainted by the belief of supposed infal- 
libility, revolted the growing intelli- 
gence of mankind by &.e open prosti- 
tution and sale of indulgences, the 
giant strength of Luther arose, and, 
Samson-like, threw down the pillars of 
l^e corrupted edifice. The Protestant 
nations fondly anticipated the total 
destruction of the papal power from 
tiie e^ock, and the rapid progress of 
the Reformation at its commencement 
seemed in a great measure to justify 
the expectation. But human passion 
imd ambition, as usual in such cases, 
got possession of the stream. Crimes 
and violence were committed by the 
popular party ; extravagance deformed, 
dissension weakened their cause: in- 
tellect and interest combined their ef- 
forts to resist it ; the torrent was roll- 

' ed back in southern Europe as rapidly 
as it had advanced ; and, for two sub- 
Bequent centuries, the frontiers of the 
opposite opinions have been observed 
in northern Christendom, without any 
sensible advantage being gained on 
either sida* 

98. The abuses of the Romish church, 
the selfishness of the noblesse, the ex- 
travagance of the monarchy, induced, 
in a subsequent age, the terrible con- 
vulsion of ^e French Revolution. The 

* See Ranee's History of the Popes, and 
Macaulay's able Review of it (MisceUaneout 
Bsaaya). 



force of genius, the powers of intellect, 
the weapons of ridicule, were directed 
for half a century to the emancipation 
of thought; and an intenninable era 
of progress and felicity was anticipated, 
from the liberation of mankind from 
the fetters which had hitherto restrain- 
ed and directed them. Here again, 
however, human wickednjess soon ob- 
tained the mastery of the cmTent. 
Selfishness, ambition, rapacity, veiled 
under the successive names of liberty, 
patriotism, and glory, directed the 
movement : Europe was deluged with 
blood ; the original devil was expelled, 
but straightway he returned with seven 
other devils more wicked than himself, 
and the last state of that nation was 
worse than the first. Humanity sank 
and wept in silence, philanthropy trem- 
bled for the prospects of the race during 
that long night of suffering ; but all this 
time the salient energy of thought was 
unceasingly in activity. Reaction arcrae 
out of suffering, heroism out of cala- 
mity ; and the successive overthrow of 
the democracy of France and the power 
of Napoleon has afforded an eternal 
monument at once of the justice of the 
divine administration, and the system 
in human affairs by which, through 
the acts of free agents, the mighty de- 
liverance was accomplished. 

99. The revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes was the chief remote cause of 
the French Revolution ; and the terri- 
ble evils it brought upon the nobility 
and the government, the natural con- 
sequence and just retribution of that 
atrocious act of religious oppression. 
Tliough the overthrow of the aristo- 
cracy was the grand object, when the 
contest was fairly engaged, to which 
the popular efforts were turned, it was 
not there that the revolutionary passion 
commenced, nor was it to a liberation 
from temporal restraints that the first 
advances of thought were directed. It 
was spiritual dominion which was the 
real incubus sought to be thrown off; 
it was the fetters of the church which 
intellect strove to strike from the hu- 
man souL In the writings of Voltaire, 
there is little to be found on change of 
institutions, amendment of laws, the 
blessings of self-government ; but mu(^ 
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on •pirituftl Igrfsuooiyy iiii64tf4» of pnflsto, 
tiu) benightBifliilrQEf sij^MntittooL fivon 
BoaBBeau was not a politioal A - qCo rui B r ; 
his wioDfl of perlaetibilily and ihe so- 
cial oontiaot had no pmctioal faoHring 
en ezktiog inatitntioni'; it was jrtill 
ihe ii^M»»— lof tiie I' R pin tffn Oatiiodic 
dmrch which be e nd w u r om ' ed ibo xe- 
move, by the antagonlct |irinGiplD of 
Diiginal and paanuval umooflnoe. 

100. WhflDoewasitlihatthflBoipMitB 
of tboMght ao 'ydtwpantj^ dJFaetfldi tibnir 
efibrts against a religian whidiin Sng- 
knd had ao long bsen 8iq)poitod by-ttbd 
g i^fcto si and meat profotind mte tt o ots ? 
8imp]y beoanae the i w? o e atio n of -tiie 
Edict of l^Fantea, wMbit aemt £ke ham- 
dxed thonsand innocMii4« tx&BBOB into 
exile, had Temoved all ivatnint on the 
catablidbed dnntdiin fltanoe ; Jnaanae 
spixituaL ly ia umy had in oonaaqiaooe 
become ias ap pu r t ahl e, and gptriitnal in- 
tolennee umvexsaal; beoanae saligiany 
oonfident in ihe support of goiwsninuut, 
had disdamed theaM of intellect : and 
patncian eelfiahneas, engreaaed wi& 
self -aggraBdiaemBttt, had joeiflad i^cni 
tiie d^urch as its own appanage, in- 
stead of i^ pBtcimony of the poor. 
Tlxeae evils not aefy ^psve ^he -priasei- 
pel drcnmstanoes which oxighiaUy 
stixred np the mental iennent which 
brought about the fievnlutaontbixt they 
paca^Bedthe only powor which eould 
aufiOMsfally fiomfaat it; lor they de- 
prived erdar of tiieud of priaelple, j?e- 
ligion of the capqcKirt of mind, xod the 
poor of Ihe only isrooad which conM 
unite them with property. 

101. The ulthnate danger whish 
thseatens SrsBoey "^aad every tiomxkry 
that esBoixraiiotB revoliitionazy pfinciplBBy 
is &e annihilfttion of the city elsKDents 
out ef which .a dnisaUe fnee 43oasiatu- 
tion can be eonatracted. Xittle 
-this peril maybe eeaiaidered by the po- 
pular pasrty in the days of their wue- 
oessy it is by lor the moat dxirahle enl 
withwhxdi theyhsveiD contend; amd 
it may safely be affirmed that their 
complete tciino^h. voauiani dt 
able. B is 4his which has imderad 
the formation of a Irot conatitutixBi 
impoasiblB in that great oonntry, and 
bksted the whole objects tor which 
.the popsdar faafy «o long imd 



xnuAy contended. There are bat taro 
ways bywhiA mankind in tfae lopg'Wi 
can be governed,— -by the iBfla e no e «f 
property, or tiie will of a ^ 



the third method, ao mach Ibe object 
of daairB'to the advocates of demeerac^' 
all the world over, — ^via. by eelf-gowacn- 
ment, — is eoon found to be impracti- 
cable. The difficulty which proves fa- 
tal to it is the impossibility of gettiqg 
proper fnnetionarieB eleoted by the 
multitude, and'the ungovernable paa> 
eions which epring Tip in the human 
heart with the -enjoy mei^ tjd nBeoB- 
tnified power. But £f p r operty hm 
been destroyed by 'previouB oonvidr 
eions, and "the influaBoe of ai ' iaUi 
cracy in conaequenee is at an end, 
thePB 'remains no altemative bcBb tba 
appamtmsntto all offices, and tbe en- 
tire direction of idTairs, by tiie exeon- 
tiva. This was what took place m 
Some from Hie destruction of tlte old 
patricians during 43ie civil ware ci B^^ 
and lEarias, «nd in Fnmce from Ihe 
confiscadons of ^e Revolution ; and, 
accordingly, Ihe 'frame of subsequent 
government whi<Jh necessity imposed 
upon both these eountrifls has been es- 
trameiy similar, mdhasTemaaned uml- 
tend-through every eubsequeirt ^^lange 
of dynasty. The institutions of the 
Bonum EmpercTS are substantiBll^liie 
same as those of Napoleon's govem- 
BisBt; wad the great body of the 
SVeadb. people, since the terminatran 
of democraiacTole m 1795, have ne^er, 
except durii^ the weakness of tiie Be> 
atorstion, or a few hours of the revolt 
ol iiie Bartioades, enjoyed a larger 
piaotioal direction of affidrs ihan ii&e 
popolace did m ancient times in the 
Byzantine empire. The establishment 
of universal sufiiage, by the BevolU' 
tion of 1816, wHl znake in the end no 
Teal d^jferenoe : the votes of the coun- 
try win be dipeoted by ihe thoi:^t of 
the towns. 

102. The consequencee -flowing &om 
the substitution of the government of 
fundaonaxies for that of property, de- 
serve the serious consideration of eveiy 
Tefleetang mind ; because it is the evi- 
dent issue in which the revolutionaiy 
fervour of modem Europe is to termi- 
nate. Experience has now abundant^ 
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xiroTed, wbat mmou « firion sug^ 
luftrve aniioipated, that tiiie unayoidiJalie 
effect of the overthrow of the infloeDce 
of piDoperty ia, after a brief peiiod,diir^ 
izig whidL the tbeoiy of self-^iraraiiifiDt 
is weighed in the balanoe and f enad 
wantu^ to flstabliBh luuTeraaUy the 
«g?Btem of goTanuaent functioiurieB. 
!rhat this •ayatem ia prodiaetive isf a 
aaudimoae x^ogular and ordedy, and, in 
ottme xeqaects, heae&oial admiftiafciift- 
tion, than an^ modifioation of popuJar 
4Blection,iB evident from this conaidem- 
tion, that all nstiona have taken refuge 
in it, after a ahort «;q>eiricnQe .of the 
evils of real aelf-goTermnemt But it 
is by no j&eana equallv Apparent that 
it is as iovouxable ;to the developoMnt 
of mental energy, or the training of the 
human mind to ita higheat ehasaotar 
or its noblest dutiea. 

IDS. 0ovM3unent functionariea aoie 
all atanqaed yni^ one inage and auper- 
aoription; th^ all more, like Atttoma- 
toiia, by the direetian of one band. 
Oris^aal thou^t, indepe&denoe of eha- 
jsctei^areiniknawnamongtiMm. Gkrv- 
emment is ever jealoois of genius ; ''ior, 
if weak, it is a power whidi it fears ; if 
■atnuig, a liber^ which it dislikea/'* 
Thataiach public aervanta are, in geae- 
X9\.y inthebighest dfigreeusefulysay, that 
they az8 often meoe serviceable in their 
aevwal departments than those whoae 
BkOBe lofty qnalifinations render them 
leaB manageable, may at onoe be ad- 
mitted. But what is the destiny 'of a 
nation which has the eaqr naediea of a 
"rast net of government funetionarieB 
thrown arouzid it, and in which Axigi- 
nal thought in all defMstmeniia is chUl- 
ed, if not extiaguiahed, by the oar- 
iahity of n^leot 7 Pruaaia and Enaoe 
— in the farmer of which monarchias 
the whole ayatem, not merely of gov- 
cnmunt^ but of education, both civil 
and neligious, is in the bands of the 
emgioyis td administration ; whik in 
the k^ier, a bundsed and tbirty-ei|^t 
thousand civil functionaTieSyappointed 
by the Tuileries, cany on the whole in- 
ternal direction of the state, — may con- 
vince ua how vast a machine for the 
government of mankind ia provided in 

CmiTBAvaRiajiD, JMto Bid. i. 106. 



soehABlKteaf aoeiely; and bowinas- 
tricable may be the fatten of a dea- 
potiam whicBi, inataad of oppoaing the 
apoead of education or injuring the aa- 
curxfy of property, carefully aupporta 
the iotmer and maintaina the lattea^ 
and«triv«a only tojconfine theattention 
of the people to their private affioxp, 
by at once guiding their thoughta and 
attending to their iBtaraats. 

104. Good gsfvenunent depends upon 
theadue intaanixtoBa, in public funa* 
tionaries, of gomanMnent appaintnent^ 
ariHtiOomtic influence, and popular con- 
txflJ. Irreparable evil is only to be ap- 
~ whennne of theae inteveata 
dtftn^ed the otiMra.; for so long 
as the jntereata remain entire, they 
will, in the «nd, force their way into 
a due liaaae in the diieation of afiOura. 
But when, by the tnumph of demo- 
caqy* the aaatoonqr is destroyed, cr 
by iLb vactcoy.of .anstoamey the dema- 
eraoy ia oveKtfarovn, or by the dexter- 
ity of the crown both are debaaed, the 
balaaee eaaential to good government 
ia flt en end, and it beccanea impoaaible 
to pisBBrv« the equipoise of freedom. 
It is by the deatniation of the property 
of the ariafaoooMcy, and consequent ruin 
of Hbeir infiuenoe, either by actual vio- 
lenee or the pacific working of equal 
aucoeaaien, that thia laments2)le ohnige 
ia moat certainly effected ; and accord- 
ingly Monteaquieu long ago observed, 
that the mast durable and debasing des- 
potisms recorded in biatoxy, have aria- 
en npon theaoeeeeding of a monarch 
to a jnoaaaaEul r0valution.f Hence it 
ia ttwt ideBBMMBraiiio ambition-<-4he most 
keen and aearcbing element whidi ia 
known in aooaety, productive of ao 
mneh good whoi duly ooereed, of auch 
irreparable evil when unrestrained — 
willevitf be tiae object of such jealousy 
and apprehension to the real fnenda ox 
^bevty. For in its triumpba the far- 
Meingjnindanticipatesthe deatruction 
of the very elements of freedom, and 
the enclosiag i^ie whole enexgiea of the 

t ^Thcre is no auOiorlty more absolnte 
ibm th«t of the Prinoe who miooeeds the 
BepubUc ; for be finds himself possessed of 
aiU tbo power of the people, who had not 
themaelTes been able to restrain them- 
selves."— 2te I« 9randem' « IMcodmce des 
Mtuuant, chu>. 16. 
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humAn mind in the inextricable fetters 
of a oentraliBed despotiEnn. 

106. The great sin of the Reforma- 
tion was the confiscation of so large a 
portion of the property of the church 
for the aggrandisement of temporal 
ambition, and the enriching of the no- 
bility who had taken a part in the 
struggle. When that convulsion broke 
out, nearly a third of the whole landed 
estates in the countries which it em- 
braced, was in the hands of the regular 
or parochial clergy of the Roman Ca- 
ihoUc church. What a noble fund was 
this for the moral and religious instruc- 
tion of the people, for the promulgation 
of truth, the healing of sickness, the 
relief of pauperism, the assuaging of 
Buffering ! Had it been kept togetiier, 
and set apart for such sacred purposes, 
what in^culable and neyer- ending 
blessings would it haye conferred upon 
society ! Expanding and increasing 
with tiie growth of population, the aug- 
mentation of wealth, the swell of pov- 
erty, it would have kept the instruction 
and fortunes of the poor abreast of the 
progress and fortunes of society, hin- 
dered the poor from falling as an oppres- 
sive burden on the fruits of industry, 
and prevented, in a great measure, that 
fatal effect, so well known in Great 
Britain in subsequent times, of the 
national churchfalling behind the wants 
of the inhabitants, and a mass of civil- 
ised heathenism arising in the veiy 
heart of a Christian land. 

106. Almost all the social evils un- 
der which Great Britain is now labour- 
ing, may be traced to this fatal and 
most iniquitous spoliation, under the 
mask of religion, of the patrimony of 
the poor, on occasion of the Reforma- 
tion. But for that robbery, the state 
would have been possessed of lands 
amply sufficient to have extended its 
religious instruction for any possible 
increase of the people ,* to have super- 
seded the necessity of any assessment 
for parochial relief, or general instruc- 
tion; and to have provided, without 
burdening any one, for the whole spiri- 
tual and temporal wants of the com- 
mimlty. When we reflect on the 
magnitude of the injustice committed 
by the temporal nobility in the seizure 



at that period of so large a portion of 
the funds of the church, and observe 
how completely all the evils which now 
threaten the social system in Great 
Britain would have been obviated if 
that noble patrimony had still been 
preserved for the poor, it is impossible 
to avoid feeling that we too are sub- 
ject to the same just dispensation 
which has doomed France to oriental 
slavery for the enormous sins of its Re- 
volution ; and that, if our punishment 
is not equally severe, it is only because 
the coi]JSscation of the Reformation 
was not so complete, nor the inroads 
on property so irretrievable. 

107. The great sin of the French 
Revolution was the confiscation of the 
estates of the church and the aristo- 
cracy: it is that which has produced 
effects which can never be repaired. 
It is commonly said, indeed, in regard 
to individual violence, that restitution 
can be made of property, but who can 
restore human life ? But the aphorism 
does not hold good in communities. 
Wasted life is repaired by the vivifying 
powers of nature, but divided property 
can never be restored. A new genera- 
tion will supply the place of that which 
has been destroyed ; new smiles virill 
arise on yoimg cheeks, and banish the 
tears of former days. But who can 
replace ancient possessions alienated, 
colossal estates <Hvided, old influences 
extinguished ? The transference of pro- 
perty, and with it political influence, 
to a different class of society, supplants 
the old by new dominant powers ; an- 
other balance is thus inducedin the state, 
unalterable save by a fresh revolution. 
Power never yet was yielded up but to 
force. Had Cromwell confiscated the 
estates of the church and divided 
those of the nobility, the whole subse- 
quent history of England would have 
been changed ; for how could our tem- 
pered constitution have existed with- 
out political weight attached to pro- 
perty, and religious impressions pre- 
valent among numbers? The great 
moral lesson to be deduced from every 
page of the French Revolution is, that 
the destruction of these classes by the 
early triumphs and unbridled excesses 
of the democratic party, has proved for 
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ever fatal to the reconstraction of free- 
dom, by destroying at onoe the moral 
influence which might supersede the 
necessity of despotism, and the balance 
of power which might restrain its ex- 



108. This is but another example of 
the all-important truth, which a right 
consideration of history so tmiformly 
demonstrates, that conamunities and 
nations are subject to moral laws ; and 
that^ although inconsiderable deyiations 
from rectitude may be overlooked as 
-unavoidable by humanity, vet outrage- 
ous sin and irreparable evil never fail 
to bring upon their authors, or their 
deecendantSy condig^n punishment even 
in this world. Individuals have souls 
to receive retribution in a future state 
of existence, but nations have no im- 
mortality; and that just retribution, 
which in the former case is often post- 
poned, in appearance at least, to an- 
other world, in the latter is brought 
down with unerring certainty upon the 
third and fourth generation. How this 
mysterious system is worked out by 
Supreme Power, and yet the freedom 
of human action, and the entire moral 
responsibility of each individual pre- 
served, wiU never be fully understood 
in this world. Tet that there is no 
inconsistency between them is self-evi- 
dent^ for every one feels that he is 
free ; and the histoir of every people^ 
as well as the genenJ progress of man- 
kind, demonstrate the rmlity both of 
the moral retribution of nations, and 
the existence of a general system for 
the direction of human affairs. And 
without pretending entirely to solve 
the difficulty, the mystery of which, in 
all its parts, is probably beyond the 
reach of the human faculties, a very 
little consideration must be sufficient 
to show what in general is the system 
pursued, and how the divine superin- 
tendence is rendered perfectly recon- 
cilable with justice to individual men 
and nations. 

109. The method by which this 
mysterious system is carried into exe- 
cution, and yet rendered consistent 
with the perfect freedom of human 
action, would appear to be this. The 

TOL.^UL 



active propensities of men — that is, 
their desires and passionft— ere so cal- 
culated and adapted to the ever-varying 
current of human affiurs, that in acting 
upon the whole in conformity with 
them, the individual free agents are 
made unconsciously to fon^od both 
the general plan of the divine admin- 
istration, and the separate justice dealt 
out to particular men and nations. 
When Shakespeare put into the mouth 
of Lear the striking sentiment — 

" The gods are lust, and of our pleasant yices 
Make whips to scourge us "— 

he but expressed the conviction of 
mankind, founded alike upon observa- 
tion and experience, that, how agree- 
able and enticing soever the pathB of 
sin may be in the outset, they termin- 
ate, alike to communities and indi- 
viduals, .in disappointment and ruin. 
Providence in the end is found to be 
just; and the early and often long- 
continued triumph of wickedness, is 
but the ordeal appointed for the trial 
and purification of virtue, and the 
preparation, in the very success of the 
unjust, for their final and deserved 
retribution. 

110. And the means by which this 
dispensation is effected, is not the 
special interposition of the avenging 
angel, so much as the natural dlect 
of the triumph of wickedness, in the 
indignation it excites, the miseiy it 
occasions, the reaction to which it 
gives rise. The laws of Providence, 
merciful to early or inconsiderable 
transgressions, have doomed signal 
wickedness, whether in individuals or 
nations, to ultimate and condign pun- 
ishment ; and the reality of the exis- 
tence of these laws may be clearly 
discerned in the calamitous conse- 
quences which invariably, in the end, 
attend any flagrant violation of the rules 
of virtue. But it is not the less apparent 
that the agents in this retribution are 
men themselves; that it is in their 
feelings that the moving power in this 
vast and complicated machine is to be 
fotmd; and that the long -continued 
delay which often takes place in the 
chastisement of the wicked, arises from 
2b 
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the protracted period during which 
the reaction is preparing, in the in- 
creased suffering, enlaiged experience, 
or aroused indignation of maxikind. 

— "Inguisatale 
Dlo gli eventi dispora, 
Che serve al soo voler qui piu s'oppone.** * 

111. Nor is there anything in this 
agency inconsistent with the perfect 
froedom of human action, and the en- 
tire responsibility of every individual 
by whom it is conducted. There is a 
difficulty, doubtless, in diBceming how 
a general system, at once of progress 
and retribution, is conducted by the 
Yoluntary acts of a multitude of de- 
tached individuals. But this is only 
one of the many instances in which 
the human intellect, with all its power, 
is shattered against the simplest cases 
of the agency of Supreme Mind upon 
terrestrial afibirs. It is just as diffi- 
cult to tell how a plant grows, or an 
infant is formed, or the vital spark 
communicated, or a stone falls to the 
ground, or the system of worlds co- 
heres by the mutual attraction of an 
infinity of particles. And although 
each individual mind, in the vast sys- 
tem, is a free agent, yet is there 
nothing in the whole administration 
inconsistent with such unrestrained 
agency, or, in the general result, in- 
compatible with the simultaneous oper- 
ation of a multitude of actors. Every 
one feels that he is master of his own 
actions; yet these actions upon the 
whole, and on an average of men, lead 
to certain known results; and the great 
social functions connected with indi- 
vidual existence, the continuance of 
the species, the coherence of society, 
and the progress of the world, are 
securely provided for by the indepen- 
dent actings of an innumerable multi- 
tude of separate agents, each obeying 
the impulse of his active propensities, 
directed by his free choice. Moreau 
expressed a fact of general application, 
explained according to the irreligious 
ideas of the Frendbi Revolution, when 

* " In such wise 

God does the events dispose. 
That they who most oppose, do work his 
will.'^ 

MBTA&rASio's Oim. Ricono. Part it 



he said that "Providence was always 
on the side of dense battaliona" But 
he forgot to add, what experience soon 
taught his country, that it is the moral 
laws of nature which, in the end, de- 
termine on which side the dense bat- 
talions are to be found 

112. No more striking instance is to 
be found of the manner in which the 
ultimate effects of the actions of men 
are made to deviate from, and some- 
times defeat, the original intentions of 
their authors, than in the final result 
of the French Revolution upon the 
progress of the Christian faith. It 
was begun to throw off the fetters of 
the Roman Catholic religion, with 
which its deluded leaders confounded 
the whole precepts and doctrines of 
Christianity; and its first triumphs 
were accordingly signalised by the 
entire confiscation of the property of 
the church, and overthrow of the in- . 
stitutions and even forms of religion in 
the whole of France. What were its 
final effects on this the grand object of 
philosophic ambition, utilitarian indus- 
try, and Jacobin revenge ? They were 
to give an impulse to Christianity, un- 
known since ihe days when it mounted 
with Constantino the throne of Rome ; 
to diffuse its blessings over an extent 
unparalleled in any former age; to 
extend the gospel in a purer form, and 
under brighter auspices, over the re- 
motest parts of the earth; and rear 
up two powers, each irresistible on its 
own element, whose forces, specially 
adapted to the theatres on which they 
were destined to act, have now given 
it an irresistible ascendancy in human 
alBairs. Voltaire said, that " he was 
tired of hearing how twelve men had 
established the Christian religion, and 
he was resolved to show that one could 
pull it down ;" but no man, since the 
days of the apostles, has done so much, 
without intending it, for its establish- 
ment and propagation, as Voltaire 
himself. 

113. The great effect of the wars of 
the French Revolution was the aggran- 
disement of the colonial empire of 
England, and the territorial conquests 
of Russia. If we contemplate the 
manner in which, during the early 
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years of the contest, the strength of 
England was paralvBed by the miser- 
able parsimony which had starved 
down its military and naval forces in 
former years, we may well feel aston- 
ishment at the blindness of the demo- 
cratic principle which had occasioned 
so lamentable a result. But though 
this circumstance unquestionably pro- 
tracted the war for eighteen years 
after it might have been otherwise ter- 
minated, and added at least six hun- 
dred millions to the national debt, its 
effect upon the extension of the Brit- 
ish empire into the remote parts of the 
world was immense. During the course 
of this long-continued struggle, the 
colonies of ail the European states suc- 
cessively fell into the hands of Eng- 
land ; the British navy obtained a de- 
cisive supremacy in every sea, and Brit- 
ish commerce gradually acquired an 
extension unparalleled in any former 
age of the world. The effect of this 
prodigious expansion, unobserved dur- 
ing the dangers and animation of the 
conflict, appeared in the most decisive 
manner on the termination of hosti- 
lities. 

114. British commerce, the object 
of jealous rivalry and anxious exclu- 
sion to all the Continental states, was 
forcibly turned into new channels, in 
spite of all the erroneous policy of gov- 
ernment, which aimed, by the recipro- 
city system, and the delusion of free 
trade, at the extension of the markets 
of the Old World Colonisation, invi- 
gorated alike by the riches, the pov- 
erty, the virtues, the vices, the ambi- 
tion and luxury, the enjoyments and 
sufferings of the mother country, went 
on with the steps of a giant ; the great 
development of the democratic prin- 
ciple, consequent on a long course of 
pacific extensions, impelled the British 
race, in prodigious multitudes,* alike 
into the western and the southern hemi- 

* In the year 1841, the British emigrrants 
amounted to 118,000.— Zorcl Stanley's Speech, 
9th February 1842, Pari. Deb. In 1847 they 
reached the enormous number of 268,000, of 
whom 60,000 settled, almost all in comfortable 
circumstances, in Canada alone. — Lords' Emi- 
gration Committee's Report, 1842 ; and ante. 
Chap. xcvi. $ 85, note, where the numbers 
are given. 



spheres ; and above two hundred thou- 
sand emigrants now annually leave 
the British Islands, to carry into dis- 
tant lands the power of European art 
and the blessings of Christian civilisa- 
tion.t No such migration of mankind 
has taken place since the Goths and the 
Huns overthrew the Roman empire : 
no such step in the spread of civilisa- 
tion and the diffusion of the gospel has 
been made since it first appeared on 
the shores of Palestine. To such mar- 
vellous and unforeseen results has an 
overruling Providence conducted the 
convulsions consequent on the scepti- 
cism of Voltaire, the changes emanat- 
ing from the dreams of Rousseau ! 

115. But the British navy can reach 
only maritime shores; British colonisa- 
tion can people only the desert or the 
forest, inhabited by the savage or the 
hunter. Great as its powers, when 
suffered to develop themselves, im- 
doubtedly become, they have need of 
peace for their extension. England 
may call a new world into existence in 
the woods of America or the isles of 
Aiistralia ; but pacific colonists would 
speedily perish under the sabre of the 

'artar. Her descendants will never 
effect a settlement in the interior of 
Asia. But here, too, the efforts of 
irreligion have, without intending it, 
developed a power as irresistible at 
land as the British navy is at sea, and 
which, perfectly adapted to the ele- 
ment on which it was intended to pre- 
vail, has given to the arms of civilisa- 
tion a decisive superiority in Asia over 
the forces of barbarism. The military 
strength of Russia, long restrained by 
the unwieldy extent of its empire, 
acquired a surprising extension during 
the wars of the French Revolution; 

t ** Not e'en by ocean's tempests some are 

staid; 
These rush on sted ; those oourt the 

fav'rite's aid : 
All law, all right, tht traitor's acts defy. 
To dnnk from gems, on purple couch to lie. 
One broods in mis'ry o'er his hoarded 

gold; 
And some in chains the people's plaudits 

hold: 
A brother's blood stains his more guUty 

hand, 
And drives an exile from his native laud." 
Georgks, book ii. • 
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but it was the iiiYMion of Napoleon, 
the flamee of Moscow, which gave it 
its full development* When the 
forces of the Revolution had reached 
the Kremlin, the last hour at once of 
European infidelity and Mahometan 
supremacy had struck. 

116. Rolled back with unheard-of 
rapidity from the Moskwa to the Seine, 
revolutionary power perished with the 
overthrow of its leader : overwhelmed 
by the might of civilised energy, the 
squadrons of the Crescent ere long fled 
before the soldiers of the Cross. 
Turkey and Persia now drag on a pre- 
carious dependent existence, solely at 
the pleasure of the Muscovite autocrat. 
Combated withitsown weapons, pierced 
by its own lances, trod down by its 
own cavaliy, the forces of Asia speedily 
recoil before the ascending might of 
Russia. Placed on the frontiers of 
Europe and Asia, this vast empire 
unites the forces of both hemispheres ; 
for it has the solid infantry, military 
skill, and enduring valour of Europe, 
joined to the powerful multitudes, in- 
comparable horse, and enthusiastic 
daring of Asia. And both of these 
great powers, which have sprung up 
from the effincts of the French Revolu- 
tion, are in the clearest manner adapt- 
ed to the giant task they are called to 
perform in the advance of mankind ; 
for British democracy and colonisation 
could have effected nothing against the 
Asiatic sabres, and Russian despotism 
and conquest would have turned aside 
of necessity from the sterile and unin- 
viting fields of Transatlantic and Aus- 
tralian settlement. 

117. Contemporaiy with this great 
development of civilised eneigy, this 
awful heave of the human race, has 
arisen a new power communicated to 
man, calculated in an immeasurable 
manner to aid the extension of civili- 
sation and religion through the desert 
or barbarous portions of the earth. At 
the moment when Napoleon's armies 
were approaching Moscow, when Well- 
ington's legions were combating on the 
Tonnes, Steam Navigation arose into 
existence, and a new power was let 
into hiunan affairs, before which alike 
the forces of barbarism and the seclu- 



sion of the desert must yield. In Janu- 
aiy 1812, not one steamboat existed in 
the world ; in January 1813, the first 
one in Europe was launched on the 
Clyde ;* now, on the rivers beyond the 
Alleghany Mountains alone, there are 
five hundred. Even the death-bestrid- 
den gales of the Niger will in the end 
yield to the force of scientific enter- 
prise, and the fountains of the Nile 
themiselves emerge from the solemn 
obscurity of six thousand years. The 
great rivers of the world have now be- 
come the highways of improvement 
and religion. The Russian battalions 
will securely commit themselves to 
the waves of the Euphrates, and waft 
again to the plains of Shinar the bless- 
ings of regular government and a bene- 
ficent faith : ascending the St Lawrence 
and the Missouri, the British emigrants 
will carry into the solitudes of the Far 
West the Bible and the wonders of 
European civilisation. Such have been 
the final results of the second revolt of 
Lucifer the Prince of the Morning. 
Was a great and durable impression 
made on hirnum afiGairs by the infidel 
race ? No I It was overruled by Al- 
mighty Power : on either side it found 
the brazen walls which it could not 
pass. In defiance of all its efforts, the 
British navy and the Russian army 
rose invincible above its arms; the 
champions of Christianity in the East, 
and ^e leaders of religious freedom 
in the West, came forth like giants re- 
freshed with wine from the termina- 
tion of the fight. The infidel race, 
which aimed at the dominion of the 
world, served only by its efforts to aug- 
ment the strength of its destined rulers ; 
and from amidst the ruins of its power 
emerged the ark which was to carry 
the light of religion to the western, 
and the invincible host which was to 
spread the glad tidings of the gospel 
through the eastern world. 

118. Taking man, then, as reason 
equally with revelation tells us he is, 
variously compounded of great and 

* The Comet, which began to ply in 
March 181S, between Glasgow and Greenock. 
The author early in that year made the voy- 
age by that novel conveyance, then the ob- 
ject of wonder, distrust, and mifirepresenta- 
tion. 
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noble^ with base and selfiiSh propensi- 
ties, with a natural tendency to eyil 
and yet an inherent desire, conspicuous 
in all elevated minds, to regain his 
original destiny, the system of the 
Divine administration is very apparent, 
and nowhere more conspicuous than 
in the history of Europe during the 
French Revolution. It clearly appears, 
that resting on this basis, assuming as 
its agents those mingled virtuous and 
-vicious propensities, tising the moving 
power of the active passions and desires 
of men, there is a system established 
for the moral government of the world. 
Provision is made both for the right- 
eous retribution of nations and the 
general advancement of the species; 
ajid it is evident that, while signal 
wickedness or strenuous performance 
of duty seldom &iil, even in this world, 
to work out their appropriate reward 
or punishment, the Great Architect of 
the universe overrules both to the ulti- 
mate good, at once of the individual, 
the nation, and the species ; and builds 
up, alike from the wisdom and folly, 
the virtues and vices, the greatness and 
weakness of men, amidst the chastise- 
ment and reward, the elevation and de- 
struction of nations, the mighty fabric 
of general and progressive improve- 
ment. 



119. Distrusting all plans of social 
improvement which are not founded 
on individual reformation, recognising 
no hope for man but in the subjugation 
of the wicked propensities of the human 
heart, acknowledging the necessity of 
Divine assistimce in that herculean 
task, the reflecting observer will not, 
even amidst the greatest evils arising 
from general iniquity, despair of the 
fortunes of the species. He will hope 
little from the wisdom of Man, but 
trust much in the goodness of God. 
He will recognise in the social conflicts 
which may again, as in times past, deso- 
late the world, the perpetual warring 
of the ambition or f oUy of man against 
the wisdom and justice of his Creator. 
He will discover in the evils with which 
they are attended, the provision merci- 
fully made for the ei^irpation of sin 
by an early experience of its efiects ; 
he will observe that there is established, 
in the consequences of these iniquities, 
an unseen agency destined for their 
ultintate removal or punishment ; and 
acknowledge that, amidst the indOnite 
maze of events, the only sure guide 
which can be followed is that which is 
founded on the eternal principles of 
Supreme Wisdom, human Corruption, 
spiritual R^neration, and Chnstian 
Charity. 
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CHAPTER XCIIL 

Note A, page 208. 

FtMic Tneomf tif Great Britain/br the Tear endinff Uh Januarp 181(1. 

HcADB or Rbtsmus :— 



Ordinary Revenae. 
Permanent and Annual Taxes. 



CustomSi • - • - ■ - 

Ezdae, 

Stamps, 

Land and Assessed Taxes, 
Post Office, . . . . 
Pensions and \ Is. in the pound, 
Salariee, /0d. 
Hackney Coaches, ... 
Hawkers and Pedlars, 

Total Permanent and Annual 
Duties, . . * 



GroM Produce. 
£11,807,S22 12 If 
2»,.')70,056 8 9k 
6,482,804 14 10 
7,611,938 4 Hi 
2.349.619 10 
20,280 19 1 
11,776 6 6 
29,283 14 10 
21,591 10 2 



Net 

£9,070,664 13 7 

90,539,028 14 11 

6,139,685 8 9k 

7,609,016 10 11 

1,766,898 2 1 

19,908 15 2 

11,138 3 

24,721 9 8 

18,616 9 



£61,014,572 11 64 £45,188,368 4 4k 



8maU Braneheg (if the Hereditarjr 
Revenue, 

Alienation Fines, . . . . 

Post Fines, 

Seinures, 

Compodtions and Proffers, 

Crown Lands, . . . . 

Carry f<»rward. 



£11,769 15 6 


£10,620 7 




6,380 4 6 


6,284 15 




9,416 7 2 


9,445 7 




626 15 4 


626 15 




145,146 13 8 


142,761 9 
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OnMi Prodoet. 
Brought forward, 

Bxtraordinarp Baourca, 

W«r Taxes. 

Cttstomt, £2,841,406 1 7 

Excfae 6,787,028 19 

Property Tax, .... 16,277,499 9 4 
Arrears of Income Duty, Ac, 313 19 1 

Lottery, net profit, (one>third for the 

service of Ireland,) • . 827AM)6 13 4 

Monies paid on account of the Inte- 

rest of Loans raised for the service of 

Ireland, .... 3,981,783 6 2 

On account of balance due by Ireland 

on Joint expenditure of the United 

Kingdom, .... 6,107,986 12 3 

On account of the Commis8i<niers for 

Grenada Exchequer Bills, - 25,000 

On account of the interest, &c, of a 

loan granted to the Prince Regent 

of Portugal, .... 28,686 1 6 

Surplus Fees of Regulated Public 

Offices, 98,760 13 2 

Imprest Monies repa'd, and other 

Monies paid to the Public, - • 107,836 16 10 

Total War Taxes, 
Permanent da, ... 

Total, without Loans, • - 86,722,038 19 10 
Loans paid into Exchequer, (includ- 
ing amount raised for service of 
Ireland,) 39,421^)59 2 



36,607,466 8 4 
60,114,683 11 6 



NtiProdacsw 



£2,280,634 17 8 

6,667,776 18 6 

14,978,248 18 S 

308 5 9 

304,651 10 6 

3,981,783 6 2 

6,107,986 12 3 

26,000 O O 

28,685 1 6 

98,760 13 2 
107,836 16 10 

34.761,301 15 5 

46,188,368 3 9 



79,939,669 19 2 



39,421,959 2 



Grand total. 



. £126,143,998 1 10 £119,361,629 1 2 



^Anwuai RegiiUr/or 1816, p. 420. 



Pvitme ExpendUure qf Great BrUain, year ending 6th January 1816. 

1. For interest of the National Debt, and charges of the 

Shildng Fund, £41,016,527 10 

2. Interest on Exchequer Bnis, - -' - - - 8,014,003 3 

3. Civil List, Courts of Justice, Mint, Allowance to Royal 

Family, Salaries and Allowances, Bounties, • 1,655,408 6 

4. Civil Government of Scotland, 126,613 11 

6. Other Payments in anticipation of the Exchequer Re- 
oeipts— viz. Bounties for Fisheries, Manufactures, 
Com, Penrions on the Hereditary Revenue, Militia, 
and Deserters' Warrants, 364,117 14 

6. The Navy, 16,371,870 7 

7 Ordnance, 3,736,424 17 

8. Army— viz. : 

Ordhiary Services, • - £21,333,831 10 8 
Extraordhiary Services, - 1,843,992 16 10 

28,177,824 17 

Carryforward 
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Brouglit forward, 

9. Loans, &c, to other Countries— viz. : 

Irdand, 

Austria, 

Russia, 

Prussia, 

Hanover, 

Spain, 

Portugal, 

Sweden, 

France, Canton of Berne, Italy, 
and Netlierlands, - • - 78,152 14 2 

Minor Powers, under eng^age- 
ments with the Duke of Wel- 
lington, 1,724,001 8 4 

Miscellaneous, .... 837,134 17 



£7,277.032 8 8 

1.795,229 8 8 

3,241,919 7 

2,382,823 14 8 

206,590 6 4 

147,833 19 10 

100,000 

621,061 17 1 



18,312,280 1 9 



10. MlacelianeousServioes, 3,371,178 IS 8 



Total, 111,045,249 3 9 

Deduct sums, which , although included hi this account, 
form no part of the expenditure of Great Britain— 
via. : Loans, 6cc. for Irehuid. interest £1 per cent, 
and management on Portuguese Loan, Sinking 
Fund, on loan to the Bast India Company, &C. . 7,460,734 4 8 

Total £103,684,514 19 1 

—Annual ItegUterfitr 1816, pp. 429, 430. 



ToUe, ihinoing tKe Hate of the NaiUmal Debt cfOreat Britain en Ut 
FOmtary 1816. 





I. FuNDKD Dkbt. 






Totid Capitate. 


AimiMlIiiteMt. 


Total of An- 
nnal Expenwa. 


IVital Debt of Great Britahi, 


£724,092,611 


£25,091,786 


£37,203,412 


Ireland, pay- 
able in Great Britain, 


103,082,750 


3,194,966 


4,393,716 


.. Amount of loans to 
the Emperor of Germany, 
payable in ditto, 


7,502,633 


226,079 


495,676 


the Prhice Regent of Por- 
togal, payable in ditto» - 


895,522 


26,865 


67,047 




£835,623,516 


£28,538,696 


£42,149,849 


In the hands of the Commis- 
sioners for the reductk>n 
of debt, - - - 


40,392,540 


1,211,776 
£27.326,919 




Carryforward, 


£796,130,976 


.. 
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Totel CupitiU*. AmiiuU IntWMt. ^oW of 



Brought forward, £ 
Truuferred to the Conunis- 
■ioMTs by purchaaen of 
life annuities, pursuant to 
Act 48 Geo. ni. c 142, 



8,097,561 



92,996 



Total charge for debt, British 
Mid Irish, payable in Great 
Britain, . - . £792,033,425 



£27,233,993 £42,149,840 



n. UtaPUM DCD DbBT. 

Bzcheqoer— 

Amoant. 

Exchequer bills provided for, • • £19,772,800 

unprovided for, . - 21,669,100 

£41.441,5M 

Treasury- 
Miscellaneous services, - - • 530,535 
Warrants for army service, - - - 20;616 

Treasury bills, 1,005,514 

1,556,M4 

Army, 1,030,1UV 

Barracks, 125,1)05 

Ordnance, • - 876,J?ri7 

Navy, S,e94,*^£l 

Civil list advances, -• 

Total, . £48,725,356 
Summarp. 

Total funded debt, 792,033,435 

Total unfunded debt, 48,725,356 

Grand total of national debt at the close of the war, £840,758,781 
^Annual RegUUrM the year 1816, pp. 434, 435. 



Pvblic Funded Debt of Great Britain on let Fdmiary 1816. 

An account of the progress made in the redemption of the Public Funded 
Debt of Great Britain at 1st Februaiy 1816 :— 



Fands. 

Total stock created for 
sums borrowed. 

Transferred to the Com- 
missioners on account 
oi land-tax redeemed. 


Capitalt. 
£1,000,986,526 
. 25,156,056 


Commiflsionen 
from 1st August 
1786, to Itt Feb- 
ruary 1816. 

£273,418,402 


Total Bumr 
paldbyCom- 

£172,009,352 


Ditto for purohase of life 
annuities, per 48 Geo. 
Ill 


£976,831,470 
3,097,551 






Carry forward, 


£972,733,919 
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Coinralidon«n 

Vudt. CaplUli. from lit Aopui paid bjr 

'" 1786, to lit Feb- miHloi 

raarylAC. 

Brought forward, £979,783^19 

Redeemed by the Com- 
minioners, - - - 273.418,402 

Debt of Great Britain, 

exoluaime of Ireland, 

unredeemed at 1st 

February 1816. - - £699,316,617 
•^Annual JUgUter/br 1816, p. 431. 



Note B and C, pages 221 and 282. 

I. Fhbmch Forcs. 

Army with vihieh Napoleon entered Flanders on the Wh of June 1816. 

Force of each divtiion. 





c 


*»mlry. 


Arti 


Uery-mMi. Oani 


iBt Corps— Count D'Erlon. 

l8t division, . . 4.120 
2d .. 4.100 
Sd .. .. 4.000 
4th .. 4,000 
1st dlviBion of cavalry. 
Reserve of artillery. 

Force of Ist 


corps 


1,600 
: men 


18,640 


160 8 
160 8 
160 8 
160 8 
190 6 
160 8 
.cannon 46. 


2d Corps-Count Reffle. 

6th division, .. 5,000 
6th .. .. 6,100 
7th .. .. 6.OO0 
0th 6,000 
2d division of cavalry. 
Reserve of artillery. 

Force of 2d 


corps 


1,600 
: men 


23,630 


160 8 
160 8 
160 8 
160 8 
190 6 
170 8 
, cannon 46. 


10th division, . . 4,430 
11th .. .. 4,300 
8th .. .. 4,300 
3d division of cavalry. 
Reserve of artUlery, 

Force of 3d 


corps 


1,500 
: men 


16,290 


160 8 
160 8 
160 8 
120 * 6 
180 8 
, cannon 38. 


4th Corps— Count Oentrd. 

12th division, .. 4.000 
13th .. .. 4,000 
14th 4,000 
6th division of cavahy. 
Reserve of artillery, 




1.500 




160 8 
160 8 
160 8 
120 6 
160 8 



Force of 4ih corps : men 14,900, cannon 38. 
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Corps, Oonunaiidtn, and Divldons. iDhatiy. Okvatary. AitOktrj-wim. Gmk. 

0th Corpt— Count LoImui. 

IMfa diviiioD. .. 8,500 170 8 

aOih 8,500 100 8 

Slit 4,000 100 8 

R6«rveofftrttUei7, 280 14 
Force of 0th oorpe: men 11,770, cannon 3& 



Imperial Guard :- 










Young Guard, .. 


8.800 


, , 


390 


10 


Chaaseurs, 


4.260 




820 


10 


Grenadier*, 


4.420 




320 


10 


Light Cavalry, .. 




2.120 


840 


12 


Cavalry of Reserve, 




2.010 


2M 


12 


Artillery of Re«>rve, 


.. 


.. 


480 


24 



Reearve Cavalry mider Marshal 
Grouchy : — 

1. Corpe-Ooont Pl^ol, {** 

2. ., E<cehnan«, {^ 

tilth 
\12th 
ri8th 
\14th 

Total, . . 



86,820 



Engineers, Pontoons, Sappers, Drivers, dec. 
Grand total, 



1,890 


120 





1.420 


190 





1.800 


i20 





1,300 


190 





1.810 


190 





1.300 


120 





1,800 


190 


« 


1,800 


190 









-^— 


20,400 


7,020 


360 


rs. dec. 


9,184 
1 


22.464 



—GouKOAUo, Campaane de 1816. p. 160 ; Yattdonoouat, iv. 108 ; PiAyrno, 
iv. Appendix, pp. 8, 9 ; and Napolxon, Book Ix. 71. 



II. WdUnffUm't Khck Armff at the openi9iff <i^ the Campaign, 
m^BCtioe and Non-^ffeetive. 

British and King's German Legion, 43.230 

Hanoverians, 10.447 

Brunswickers, 8,000 

Belgian and Nassau tioope, 28,887 

Total, . 90,070 
Under Wellington's orders, but who had not arrived at the opening 
of the campaign, 

Hanse troops, 4.000 

Banes, 12,000 

Grand total, - 106,070 
— Pu»THO, iv. App, 46. 
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CHAPTER XCIV. 

Note D and F, iMum 238 and 243. • 

Wkllinoton's Army at WATBULoa 

X. British and King's German Lagion, Xflbeilv* 

Infiuitry— vis. : man. 

Officers 1,077 

Seigeants, *c. 1,189 

Trumpeters, ftc. fiOO 

Rank and file, 17,805 

20,661 
Cavalrir— vis: 

Officers 621 

Sergeants, &0. 641 

Trumpeters, dso. 125 

Rank and file, 7,448 

8,735 

Artillery, Engineers, &&— via. : 

Officers 291 

Sergeants, dsc. 231 

Trumpeters, dtc. 75 

Rank and file, 6,280 

6,877 

General Summary— vis. : 

English In&ntry, 20,661 

.. CavaLry, 8,736 

Artilleiy and Engineers, 6,877 

Total, - 36,278 

2. Hanoverians— vis. : 

Iniantry, 6,312 

Cavalry, (EstorTs brigade,) 1,135 

Total, - 7,447 

8. Bmnswicken, 5,962 

4 Belgians, 17,724 

5. Nassau troops, 2,280 

Total, - 69,686 
.<lb«(nic(.— Total of Wellington's Army at Waterloo. 

British and King's German Legion, 36,273 

Hanoverians, 7,447 

Brunswickers, ' • - 5,962 

Belgians, 17,724 

Nassautroops, 2,280 

Total, . 69,686 
— SiBORNi, i. 460, 461 ; and Guewood, xiL 487. 
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in. Prrmiemtroopf under Bluehervoho took part in ike Campaiffn. 



The Ut ooqw d'armte Ukder Gen. Zi«then, S4 ,800 
9d .. under Oen. Kleisk, 96,000 

9d under Oen. Thielman, 33,000 

4th .. under Gen. Bulow, 37,800 



34 


SS 


12 


96 


36 


36 


13 


96 


33 


88 


18 


90 


36 


48 


18 


99 



141,600 139 148 48 384 



IV. Prueeian/bree thatadvaneed upon Waterloo, tufter deducting the lost 
atUgHjf, 



Man. 

The 1st corpe d'arm^under Gen. Ziethen, 27,000 

2d under Gen. Klelst, 29,000 

4th under Gen. Bulow, 30,000 



34 
36 
36 



En. Bain. Oaa. 

32 12 91 

36 12 91 

48 12 91 



Total, 86,000 106 116 36 273 

Deduct one-half of the second oorpa\ i^nnn le ia a ak 

which did not come hito action, / **'"*' 15 i» » 



Total PruBsiaa corps which advanced 
to Waterloo, of whom about 40,''' 
were actually under fire, 
-Plotho, iv. Appendix, pp. 36, 55. 



loedl 

,000 \ 72,0 



80 S28 



y. Ftjree commanded by NapoUon and NeyailAgnif and Q^aire 
Brae, on March leth, 

AtUgaj. 
Infantry, 63,600 
Cavalry, 12,730 
ArtiUery, 4,850 



Infantry, 32,320 
Cavalry, 7,710 
Artillery, 8,170 



71.080 
With 242 guns. 



42,200 
With 106 guns. 



f^'- 



Note E, p. 343. 
French Force vhich/ought at Waterloo, according to Cfourgaud. 



Inflmtiy. 
lstCorp»-D»Erlon. 


cvmxj 


4 divisions of infantiy, - - 16,220 




1 division cavalry, - - 


1,400 


Artillery, . . - 


,. 


3 divisions of mfantiy, - 12,640 


., 


3d Corpe-Reille. 




1 division of cavahy. 


130 


Artillery, ... 




3d Corps. 




1 division (I>umont) attached to 6th corps, . . 


1,370 


6th Corpe-Lobau. 

2 divisions of infantiy, - 7,000 




Carryforward, 85,860 


4,070 



ATtUtey. 
Hen. aoBiu 



900 



710 88 



IJSiO 84 
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Artmenr. 




Znfluitrjr. 


OftTaliy. 


Men. 


Gam 


Brought forward, . 


36,860 


4,070 


1,610 


84 


Artillwy, 


.. 


.. 


610 


80 


Imperial Guard. 










Young Guard (I>uhenne,) 


8,800 


,. 




.. 


Middle Guard, 


4,200 


.. 




,, 


Old Guard, 


4,400 


,. 


.. 


,, 


Cavalry of reserve. 




2,100 


., 


• .. 






2,000 




,, 


Artaiery, 






1,920 


M 












2divisioiu, 




2,830 


,. 


,, 


Artillery, 






220 


IS 


CuiraMiers-MUhand. 










2 divisions, 




2,630 


.. 


,, 


ArtUlery, 
Corps of Pi^ol. 






210 


12 










1 division (Sttbervich,) 




1,130 




.. 


Artilleiy, 






lio 


6 




48,260 


14,160 


4,680 


240 


Men in line, 




67,100 






Sappers, drivers, engineers, dec. 


7,000 






Total, 


'. 


74,100 






Cannon, 


. 


240 
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Foret Wider Marshal Qrouehy at Wamre, 

Infantry, . . 25,520 
Cavalry, .. 4,870 
ArtiUery, .. 1,830 

Men, 82,220, with 110 guns. 

General Abstract 

Men. Gana. 

Army under Napoleon at Waterloo, 74,100 .. 240 

With Grouchy at Wavre^ 82,220 .. 110 

LossatLigny, . . - 6,800 .. 

AtQuatreBras, - - 4,140 .. 

Grand total, 117,260 860 

->GouROAUD, Camp, de 1816, Tables^ pp. 160 and pp. 71, 72. 

This is the statement given by Gourgaud ; but there can be no doubt it is 
below the truth, as Ney's corps set down here (the first) as only 18,640 men, was 
stated by Ney himself, shortly after the battle, to have amounted to between 
25,000 and 30,000. And as Gourgaud hhnself states the force with which Napo- 
leon crossed the frontier at 122,464 men, it is evident that the force which fought 
at Waterloo must have been at least 80,000 men.— See Nb y's Letlar to Fouchje, 
June26, 1816.— Gtv^n in Jonbs' Battle qf Waterloo, 262. 
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Kote G, page 246. 
Adeount qfHu Chargt oftU Heavy Brigad€ at WaUHoo. 

" Orders were now giTen that we were to prepare to charge. We g^^ our 
countrymen in fiont of us three hear^ huzsaa, and waving our swords aloft in tiie 
air, several swords were struck with oalls whUe so doing ; and I must not forget 
the piper — 

< The piper loud and louder blew. 
The balla of all denomiDations quick and quicker flew.* 

The Highlanders were then ordered to wheel back — ^I think by sections, but I am 
not certain: in&ntry words of command differ from the cavalry. When they 
had, and were wheeling back imperfectly, we rushed through them ; at the 
same time they huzzaed us, calling out, ' Nov, my boys, Scotland for ever /' 
I must own it had a thrilling effect upon me. I am certain numbers of them 
were knocked over by the horses : in our anxiety we could not help it. Some 
said, ' I didna think ye wad hae saired me sae'— catching hold of our legs and j 
stirrups, as we passed, to support themselves. When we got clear through the 
Highlanders (92d), we were now on the charge, and a short one it was. A cross 
roi^ being in our way, we leaped the first hedge gallantly ; crossed the road, 
and had to leap over another heage. At this time the smoke from the firing on 
both sides made it so that we could not see distinctly. We had not charged fiu* 
— ^not many yards, till we came to a column. We were pretty well together as 
yet, although a great nimiber fell about that cross road. We were in the column 
m a very short time (making pretty clean work). We still pushed forward, at 
least as many as could — a number had dropped off by this time — and soon came 
to another column. They cried out, ' Prisoners ! ' and threw down their arms, 
and stripped themselves of their belts (I think it is part of the French discipline 
to do so), and ran to our rear. Ay, they ran like hares ! We still pushed on, 
and came upon another column ; and some of them went down on their knees, 
calling out ' Quarter ! * in a very supplicatory way. The answer gienerally was, 
* WeU, go to the rear (pointing to our rear), d — ^n ye ! ' We now got amongst the 
guns, the terrible guns, which had annoyed us so much. Sitch slaughieriuM ! — 
men cut down and run through, horses houghed, harness cut, and all renoered 
useless. Some, who were judges of such work, reckoned we had made a very 
good job of it. Amongst the guns — I think six or seven in number, all brass- 
that I was engaged with, mostly all the men were cut down, and the horses, most 
of tiiem, if not all, were houghed. While we were at work amongst these guns, 
never thinking but, when we were done with it, we would have nothing to do but 
to return from where we came, but I must own I was very much surprised when 
we began to retrace our steps, when, what should we behold coming away across 
betwixt us and our own army but a great number of these cuirassiers and lancers, 
the first I ever beheld in my life, who were forming up in order to cut off our 
retreat ; but, nothing daunted, we Bstced them manfully. We had none to com- 
mand us now, but every man did what he could. ' Conquer or die ! * was the 
word. When the regiment returned from the charge mentioned, the troop that I 
belonged to diJi not muster above one or two sound men (unwounded) belonging to 
the froDt rank. Indeed, the whole troop did not muster above a dozen ; there 
were upwards of twenty of the front rank killed, and the others wounded." — 
MS, Account of the Battle by Mb Jambs Abmoub, Moitgh-Rider to the Scots Oreys. 
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CHAPTER XCV. 

NoteHipofHm. 

TABLE SHOWING FOR EVERY YEAR FROM 1792 TO 1847, 

Thb Precious Metals annually raised and coined in the South American and 
Mexican Mines— the Bank Notes of the Bank of England in Circufaition— the 
Aggregate of Bank Notes of Private Bankers— Total of Notes in Circulation— the 
Coin annually issued from the Mint— the Annual Price of Gold- the Commercial 
Paper under Discount at the Bank of England— ^the Exports, Official Value, and 
Exports, Declared Value— British and Irish Produce, Exports — Total Ex- 
ports. Official Value— Imports, Official Value — Tonnage of Shipping— Revenue, 
Crime, and Population of the British Emphre — Emigrants from the United 
Kingdom — Sums levied annually for Poor and County Rates in England and 
Wales — Amount of Poor Rate in Quarters of Grain annually— Taxes Imposed, 
Net Amount — Taxes Repealed, Net Amount — National Debt in each Year- 
National Debt in each Year in Quarters of Wheat at annual Prices— Revenue 
Yearly in Quarters of Wheat at annual Prices— Money applied to the Redemption 
of Debt— Price of Wheat the Quarter.— Compiled from Porter's Parliamentary 
Tables, Marshall's Parliamentary Tables, and other Parliamentary Sources. 



TABLE. 
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nS??£;,te22-"'K!5J;H 


Gold and 
Bilrer Coin 


Price of 


Commereial 

Paper under 

Diaoottnt 




TcAit, 


•ad coined 


•ndBMk 


BMikNotM 


J Total of 


annoaUy 


Gold in 


T^ufl 




in Sooth 
Anwrkm. 


Po«k Bilk in EnclMKl and Vo««. 


MchTcar. 
per Ounce. 


at Bank of 
England. 






£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 




1793 


5.264.67! 


11.307.8801 




1.171,863 




1,179,641 


L 1792 


179S 


6,391.47] 


11.388.919 




2,747.439 




1,842,781 


1798 


1794 


5.262.39] 


10,744,020 




S.668,896 




2,146,671 


1794 


17»fi 


5.861 .342 


► 14,017.610 




493.416 


4 4 


2.946,50€ 


) 1796 


179fl 


6.752.591 


10,729.62( 


No return. 




464.680 




8,606,OOC 


\ 1796 


♦ 1797 


6.891.611 


ll,114,12t 




2,600,297 


8 17 6 


6,850,00C 


) 1797 


1798 


6.762,311 


13,096.88C 






2.967.666 


8 17 lOi 


4,490,60C 


1798 


179S 


6.981.811 


12.969.61C 






449.962 


8 17 9 


6.403.900 


1799 


1800 


6.112,411 


16.864.80S 






189.187 


4 6 


6.421,900 


1800 


1801 


6.2O1.2O0 


16.20S.28C 






460.243 


4 4 


7.906.100 


1801 


1802 


6,176,957 


15.186.88(1 






437.019 


4 3 6 


7.623.300 


1802 


1803 


6.032,227 


15,849.980 






696,446 




10.747,600 


1803 


1804 


5.058.211 


17.077.830 






718.397 


4 


9,982,400 


1804 


1805 


7.104.436 


17,871,170 






64.668 


4 


11,266.600 


1805 


1806 


6.502.142 


17,730,120 






46.106 




12,380,100 


1806' 


1807 


5.356.152 


16,960,680 






None. 




13.484.600 


1807 


1808 


6,169,038 


19,183.860 






871.714 


.. 


12.950.100 


1808 


1809 


6,997,863 


18,642,860 






298.946 


4 10 


16.476.700 


1809 


1810 


6,870.972 


21,019,609 






816.936 


.. 


20.070.600 


1810 


1811 


4.718.584 


23.360.220 






812.268 


4 17 6 


14,365.400 


1811 


1812 


3,619,362 


23.480,820 






None. 


4 15 


14.291.600 


1812 


1813 


3,784,700 


23.210,930 






619.722 




12.380,200 


1813 


1814 


3.687,249 


24,801,080 


22.7Oit,000 


47.601,080 


None. 


5 8 


13,285.800 


1814 


1815 


3.104,565 


27,261,650 


19.111 .'XK) 


46,272,660 


None. 


4 9 


14,917,000 


1816 


1816 


2.528.008 


27,013,620 


15"-;.i)00 


42.109.620 


1.805.261 


3 19 


11,416.400 


1816 


1817 


3,481,476 


27,397,900 


15 : KK) 


43.291,900 


6.711.685 


3 18 6 


8.960.600 


1817 


1818 


3,893,925 


27,771,070 


20 KK) 


48,278,070 


3.438.662 


.. 


4,825,200 


1818 


tl819 


3,838,350 


25,227,100 


15. ^,128 


40,928,428 


1.270,817 


4 10 


6,615.000 


1819 


1820 


3.657.236 


23,669,160 


10.:.7u.245 


34,145.396 


1,797.288 


3 17 10J 
3 17 lOJ 


3,883,600 


1820 


1821 


2,887,487 


22,471,450 


8.^itf:.180 


30,727,630 


9.964.444 


2,676.700 


1821 


1822 


8.080,403 


18,172,170 


8.416,430 


26,688,600 


6.;kv^.t!17 


3 17 lOi 


3.866.700 


1822 


1823 


2.638,267 


18,176,470 


9,920,074 


27,396,544 


l.(iJ.T.i>20 


3 17 « 


8.123,809 


1828 


1824 


2,367,428 


19,929,800 


12,831,352 


32,761,152 


4,M7,146 


3 K 6 


2,869,800 


1824 


1825 


2,250,829 


26,069,130 


14,980,168 


41.049,298 


4.1^1 '>^, 464 


3 17 9 


4,941.600 


1825 


1826 


2,327,861 


24,966,040 


8,656.101 


33,611.141 


6.ll<k>r<'67 


8 17 6 


4,908,300 


1826 


1827 


2,894.007 


21,608,550 


9,986,300 


31,493,860 


2.hJ.j,'«6 


3 17 6 


1,240,400 


1827 


1828 


2,923,006 


22,174,780 


10,121,476 


32,296,256 


l.(^i■l,.^47 


8 17 6 


1,167,400 


1828 


1829 


2,354,803 


20,264,300 


8,130,137 


28,394,437 


2.6:■^,■|,^■d4 


8 17 6 


2,250,700 


1829 


1830 


2,689,879 


20,460,060 


7,841,396 


28,501,466 


2,S.'<S,i.32 


8 17 9 


919,900 


1830 


1831 


837,343 


19,050,880 


7,914,216 


26,966,096 


6i?L/i45 


8 17 101 


1,685,600 


1831 


1832 


938,729 


18,485,310 


^.I'll ,^S^:^ 3f;,707,205 


3.720.902 


3 17 lOJ 




1882 


1833 


3,587.736 


17,631,910 


10, r;h^,irf4 37,684,014 


1.225.414 


3 17 9 




1833 


§ 1834 




19,195,000 


10,l.v_MK^i L'J>,:{47,000 


499.724 


8 17 9 




1834 


1835 


K 


18,085,000 


10,^:.-^;^'l'M^ t!W ,744,000 


256,505 


8 17 9 




1835 


1836 




18,018,000 


Il,l34,ri<»/jy,i52,000 


2.286,501 


8 17 9 




1836 


1837 




18,887,000 


12,fil:;a!^; 30,899,196 


1,329,112 


8 17 9 




1837 


B 1838 




19.488.000 


10,i:3.->,4S«| SSJ,713,488 


3,056.482 


8 17 9 




1838 


1839 


No return 


16,317.010 


12,iJiy,4a7| 27,676,477 


794,296 


8 17 9 


No return. 


J839 


1840 


in these 


15,797,000 


10,«3:],244' efl,(S0.244 


216,414 


8 17 6 




1840 


1841 


years. 


16,397,460 


10,2^1,4.70 2«,(?48,900 


474,640 


3 17 9 




1841 


1842 




18,290.790 


10,31 1,2 11 128,602,001 


6,269,888 


8 17 9 




1842 


tl843 




19.361.410 


7,n4,4Jft 2(5,475,868 


6,884,465 


8 17 10^ 




1848 


1844 




20.796.295 


7,4h7,l45 S8,383,440 


4.190,619 


8 17 10J 




1844 


1845 


.. 


20,359,495 


7,497,711 


27.867,206 


4,892,266 


8 17 10* 




1846 


1846 


20,971,265 


7,234.141 


38,305,406 


No 


8 17 1^ 




1846 


ft 1847 


18,780.038 


«.74S,7S9 


25,522,827 


return. 


3 17 10^ 




1847 



» Bank Bertrictioa iLct iMMed. 

i New Poor Law. 

f Income-tax impoeed. 



IBank oUlgedto pay in gold at Mint price. 
Tear after Canadian rebellion, 
ft IrUhfl ' 
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T«M. 


ofGnktBriUln 
•ndlrdAnd. 


Value. 


British and 

IrlthProduM. 

EjcporU. 


Total ExjporU. 
Official TahM. 


OfflSSvafue. 


•'«'• 


1 
Y«art. 




£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


■ 


1792 










19,659,368 


1.068,302 


1792 


1793 


16.231.672 


27.961.143 






19,459,357 


719,968 


1793 


17»4 


16,467.491 


28.169.112 


No return. 


No return. 


22.294,893 


1,879,680 


1794 


1796 


17,267,311 


29.671.200 


28,736,889 


1,231,461 


1795 


1796 


17,900,041 


30,236,671 






23,187,309 


1,384,311 


1796 


♦ 1797 


18,321,111 


81,042,121 






21,013,956 


1,426,592 


1797 


1798 


18,656,891 


31,252,836 


8,760,196 


27,327,017 


26,122,203 


1,632,112 


1798 


1799 


22,284,941 


35.903.851 


7,271,696 


29,666,637 


24,066,700 


1,746,221 


1799 


1800 


22,831,936 


36,929,007 


11,549,681 


32,381,617 


28,267,781 


1,906,4.38 


1800 


1801 


24,601,608 


39,730,669 


10.336,966 


84,031,574 


30,435,268 


2,726,949 


1801 , 


1802 


26,196,893 


46,lu2,2.% 


12.' t,. .431 


S8.K\i.:m 


28.--^ .173 


2,11 ]29 


1802 


1803 


20,467,631 


36,127,781 


8.0:1:! .643 


28,-i}iti,l74 


25.Mii.4l 


2,)ri7.S63 


1803 


1804 


22,68-7.309 


87,i:^i,r46 


8.J>:iW.741 


31,lilf:.<)50 


26,4>kJ81 


2,r:v»70 


1804 


1806 


23,376,941 


37,:;:d4,:«6 


7.64;), 120 


31.<^tv Wl 


27 ■ 20 


2,1 142 


1805 


1806 


26,861,879 


39,74fl,681 


7,717,556 


33.^: 134 


25 [78 


2,1 U4 


1806 


1807 


23,391,214 


36,:i]JJ,443 


7,nMM2 


3I,i>i >36 


23 M6 


2,1 (21 


1807 


1808 


24,611.216 


36,><:«6 


6,77rt,776 


30,v>r.;»0 


26. ;<63 


2,:.n.^l9 


1808 


1809 


33,642,274 


46,'i'l>i,777 


12,7:i<h.:{58 


46.l:l^L^^J32 


30J7H.:i92 


2,J r;» 168 


1809 


1810 


34,061,901 


47/HHJ,!S6 


9.-1.^7,435 


43.4I^J,336 


37.<r!;^J94 


2,fliJ.M>44 


1810 


1811 


22.684,400 


30,^:iH>,ei8 


6.nr,720 


28. ^'1, 120 


26 ' ^04 


2,^1- '■ .-.74 


1811 


1812 


29,508.608 


39,854,526 


9,533,065 


89,042,273 


24,923,922 


2,278,799 


1812 


1813 


Custom 


House 


Records 


de?^mved 


hv 


fire. 


1813 


1814 


34.907.268 


43,447,W3 


19,rtftf^^l 


63..-:i;234 


32,fi:i]^,771 


2,616,965 


1814 


1816 


42.876.996 


49,'i<:i,246 


16,7J:',:»54 


68,':-^4,;)50 


8l,><^::,063 


2,601,276 


1815 


1816 


35,717.070 


40 v^ J ^, 1^40 


13,^«.'.781 


49.ii:i51 


26.:':i,f«l 


2.648,693 


1816 


1817 


40,111,427 


40vUN,:{35 


10/:^^.>.iJ84 


50J.-1 111 


29 ■■M.r.02 


2,664,986 


1817 


1818 


42,700,521 


46.1'l'i,l50 


10,'^^'J.U17 


63, ; 138 


35.^i.i,:i40 


2,674,468 


1818 


\ 1819 


33,634,176 


34,:!,VJh^1 


9,^/4,813 


42, 4 ■1^.1)89 


29.1 i.-^ I. ^WO 


2,666,396 


1819 


1820 


38,395,626 


S5,fA\lKm 


10,riAa,!)12 


48,ye->,.>37 


31,7.1 -'1. '222 


2,648,593 


1820 


1821 


40,831.744 


35,^2:1,127 


10,<i21>,iJ89 


51,4(>l.423 


29.7'iH.l22 


2,560,203 


1821 


1822 


44,a3a,5a3 


36,1^6.897 


9,227,589 


6a.WU22 


29,1: - 176 


2,i )44 


1822 


1823 


43 804,:)72 


30,ay:^410 


8,fl(f^.904 


62,41J^,276 


34, .-.:■!. 160 


2,i '60 


1823 


1824 


48,7it'i.i51 


37/lHt,«21 


10,tKU,786 


68.lM-f.336 


36,lVi^..551 


2,i...;H..>87 


1824 


1826 


47,lOG,<m 


88,11:7 ;I30 


9.l/i^J,494 


66,:]3->,514 


42,f?r;(f,i)64 


2,fN.a.(»2 


1826 


1826 


40,1*05.786 


30,847.528 


10,07^.286 


61,043.071 


86. 3 74. .160 


2,tul^..'W4 


1826 


1827 


62, LM (J 380 


36 ! 1 1 S17 


9" '^28 


62" '008 


43 1- W6 


2,ri ^ >16 


1827 


1828 


62,7: : 166 


36 179 


9 >46 


62 : )02 


43 187 


2,: 129 


1828 


1829 


56,: m 


36 173 


10 102 


66 (43 


42 m 


2,J il6 


1829 


1630 


61,:^N,;J64 


88....,:i97 


8,....!, 137 


69..:...»1 


46,-i .J41 


8,1; ..^82 


1830 


1^1 


60,(ksi^33 


37,iiH,J72 


10,71i),i)71 


71,4^), [)04 


49,71^1, •189 


2,t:r*M,492 


1831 


1832 


6!?.J*2fl,702 


86,4.'^iO„'i94 


11,0 J 4.869 


7f{,^)7 1,571 


44,7;'^'r,741 


.1,"Ci!^,H75 


1832 


1833 


6!M>:^;'..189 


3fi.'n".;r47 


9,^^:11,753 


7J>. 77:1, 1,42 


45,:j:.:J,561 


:].N:M52 


1833 


§ 1834 


7:i>'(] .r>50 


4i.[;^M.i9i 


ll.ji-:;.036 


8.i.^t!»;^.'J86 


4&,;tfn:;.911 


^,i-:^J,i68 


1834 


1836 


7.-^ a7i;,73l 


47,: (7-. -70 


12,7Jh7.724 


91,1174.455 


48.!'1L542 


1',.\y-2-',-m 


ia35 


1836 


a-NJi-l',S37 


63,:^?j\o72 


12.;;3H] Jll 


97,fi:^T,r>48 


67,i'i::^.S67' 


;<,.'f:'i.<{97 


1836 


1837 


72.:h-|4,(>47 


42,i'7(i,744 


I3,^>;s;i.rt22 


8iH,7H[,r'69 


64.r;s7,301 


:u:y^-AM65 


1837 


H 1838 


9-j,4r,:y.^m 


60,i^^i.j,Jl70 


12,7 MJI8 


Wi.^:V-^79 


61 - m 


A ■■■■■-139 


1838 


1839 


9r,i,i'j,726 


53,2:1:1,500 


12.::. m 


11 S6 


62 KK) 


116 


1839 


1840 


10!3.7ri.-i;{72 


51,4**]. m 


13.77 106 


11 15 


67 m 


176 


1840 


1841 


lO^'. i>-ii;ii7 


61 '^i>) m 


14r 51 


11 -r.87 


64,^:. :..m 


......176 


1841 


1842 


m 01 


47 143 


13 58 


11 41,802 


65,2i'4,729 


4,a('ii,i)28 


1842 


111843 


li: !78 


52 49 


18 113 


13 :y,947 


70.0t>3,363 


4,847,:»6 


1843 


1844 


13; : r.j03 


58, ;,lJ92 


14,.J.-.J46 


14v.,Joe,fi64 


76,441 ,.')65 


5,04U.W1 


1844 


1846 


134,ijy^l6 


60,lll,fc«l 


16,2hij,870 


154>,37s*,lt56 


86.281,965 


6.[l4o,718 


1846 


1846 


132,288.346 


67,7^3,576 


16.21)6. 162 


148^64.507 


76,E)58376 


e,wyj.062 


1846 


ft 1847 


126.907,063 


68.971,166 


19,999,344 


146.194.079 


90.921.866 


7.196.083 


1847 



• Bank Rottriotlon AetpaMed. 

I New Poor Law. 

5 Income-tax ixnoowd. 



iBank obliged to pay In gold at 1 
Tear after CanMfian rebellion, 
tt IrUb famine. 
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mSTOBY OF EUROPE. 







r mjt 




•.»lm«l 


AtoCBBl of 










oroMft 


HariBti 


, 


tirP^a^l 


>Hiar^aM> 


ftaM 


AwsiBe. 




r«an. 


la Eac- ' ValM 


Oowi»7BalH 

AaaaaVyia 


taiQaartcn 
orWkMia* 


-ET 


'^ 


Taan. 




Britate. 


laadaod 
WalM. 


Kiag*«a. 


*•«£.- 


Anaoai 
PfieM. 




Amonxi. 












£ 




£ 


£ 




1792 


9,400,000 














17B8 


17SS 


9,800.000 














1798 


1794 


9,990,000 














1794 


17&6 


10,080,000 














171N> 


1796 10,900,000 










NonCiini. 




1786 


* 1797 lO^SM.OOO 












1797 


1798 10,440,000 














1796 


1799 10,600,000 














1799 


1800 10,«80,000 














1800 


1801 10,880,000 






4.017.8n 


003,234 


1,790,000 




1801 


1802 10.492,646 










4.000,000 




1808 


1803 11,007,000 






4.077^1 


l.«8.761 


19.600,000 




1803 


1804 


11,900,000 










1,000,000 




1804 


1805 


11,404,000 


4.006 








1.600,000 




1806 


1806 


11,600,000 


4.S46 








6,000,000 




1806 


1807 


11,850,000 


4.446 








,, 




1807 


1808 


12,020.000 


4,736 








. , 




1808 


1809 


12,190,000 


6.330 








900,000 




1809 


1810 


12,340,000 


5,146 












1810 


1811 


12,506,803 


6.837 




6,056,106 


1.440,455 


1,617,600 




1811 


1812 


12,800,000 


6.676 








1,496,000 




1812 


1813 


13,000,000 


7.164 








980,000 




1813 


1814 


13,200,000 


6,390 




6,994,581 


1.746,474 


985,000 


932.827 


1814 


1815 


13,420,000 


7.818 




6,418,846 


1.702,956 


423,937 


222,749 


1815 


1816 


13,640,000 


9,091 




6,794,839 


1,603,240 


320.068 


17,647,566 


1816 


1817 


13,860,000 


13.932 




6,910,926 


1,470,409 


7,991 


36.495 


1817 


1818 


14.000,000 


13,667 




7.870,801 


1,881,466 


1.336 


9,564 


1818 


1819 


14,200,000 


14,254 




7.631.470 


1,970,016 


3,094,909 


706,846 


1819 


1820 


14,300,000 


13,710 


18,984 


7,330,256 


2.226,913 


119,609 


4,000 


1820 


1821 


14,391,631 


13,116 


13,194 


6,969,249 


2,657,763 


49,649 


471,309 


1891 


1822 


14,600,000 


12,901 


12,349 


6.368,702 


9,940,440 




2.139,101 


1822 


1823 


14,800,000 


12.263 


8,860 


6,772.958 


9,931,094 


18,596 


4,060.950 


1823 


1824 


15,000,000 


12.698 


8,210 


6.736.898 


1,860,612 


45,605 


1,704.724 


1824 


1825 


15,200,000 


12.437 


14,891 


6.786.989 


1,740,747 


43.000 


3,639.551 


1825 


1826 


15,400,000 


16.164 


90,900 


6,928,601 


9,083,221 


188,000 


1,973,819 


1826 


1827 


15,600,000 


17,924 


98,003 


6.441.088 


2.269,987 


21,402 


4,038 


1827 


1828 


15,850,000 


16.664 


26,092 


6.298,000 


2,084,855 


1,966 


61,998 


1828 


1829 


16,140,000 


18,675 


31,198 


6,332.410 


1,911,671 




196.406 


1829 


1830 


16,240,000 


18,107 


66,907 


6,829,042 


9,125,772 


696.004 


4.093,966 


1830 


1831 


16,539,318 


19,647 


83,160 


6,798.888 


9,649.916 


627,686 


1,598,536 


1831 


1832 


16,800,000 


20,821 


103,140 


8,662,920 


9,398,966 


44,526 


747,264 


1832 


1833 


17,060,000 


20,072 


62,527 


8,279,217 


9,566,601 




1.626,914 


1833 


{ 1834 


17,270,000 


22,451 


76.222 


8,338,079 


9,736,717 


198,394 


2,091,516 


1834 


1835 


17,480,000 


20,731 


44,478 


7.373,807 


9,394.116 


76 


165,817 


1835 


1836 


17.690,000 


90,984 


75,417 


6,354,538 


9,398,796 




989,786 


1836 


1837 


17,800,000 


23,612 


72.034 


6,994,566 


1,507,357 


* 3,991 


234 


1837 


1 1838 


18,000,000 


23,094 


33,292 


5,186,389 


1,788,410 


100 


289 


1838 


1839 


18,900,000 


24,451 


62,207 


6,613,939 


1,661,108 


1,733 


63,968 


1839 


1840 


18,410,000 


27,187 


90,743 


6,014,605 


1,822,607 


2,155,673 


18,969 


1840 


1841 


18,600,000 


27,670 


118,692 


6,861,828 


2,348,825 




97,176 


1841 


1842 


18,830,000 


31,309 


128,344 


6,652,800 


2,840,347 




1,696,366 


1842 


if 1843 


19,200,000 


29,691 


67,212 


7,085,596 


3,016,147 


6,629,989 




1843 


1844 


19,440,000 


26,642 


70,686 


7,066,797 


3.093.608 






1844 


1846 


19,600,000 


24,303 


93,501 


6,791,006 


2.663.145 


23,720 


4,636,561 


1845 


1846 


19,860,000 


96,107 


129,851 


6,844,241 


2,488,870 


•• 




1846 


ttl847 


20,100,000 


28,883 


240.461 


6,986,480 


1,996,131 


•• 


•• 


18^ 



• Bank BMtrlcfclon Act paned. 

I New Poor Law. 

5 lncome*tas Imposed. 



4 Bulk obliged to pay in Rold at Mintpriea. 
I Year after Gaoadian rebellion, 
tt Iriihfiimine. 
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B«Twin« 




Average 










In eMhTear 


TearWin 


or Debt. 


Prloe^r 




T«M. 


Naiknua Debt 
inwehTMr. 


Barenoe 


WhMtat 


Quartenof 
Wheat at 


Winch. 4r. 


Yean. 








Annnal 


Annual 


OTerthe 










PrioM. 


PriOM. 




Tear. 






£ 


X 






£ 


t. 


d. 




1792 


231^7,985 


19^£.-)8.SI4 


9fi.KM,75l 


849£,240 


1.658.-'i04 


47 


1 


1792 


17»3 


221^^14,446 


19, M:, .705 


9:{,720J82 


8HilH>.287 


l.e34.JJ73 


40 


6 


1793 


1794 


2»i,t<ii.ns 


»flj!>^,t>74 


8fi,H7W,525 


7.4rH,yi6 


l,W7«.9ft7 


64 





1794 


1795 


247.^77,337 


i9.>ia;t,sao 


61.2(M,M6 


4,»ir465 


aj43.W7 


81 


6 


1796 


1796 


30J,HHl,:(06 


ai.irijjSB 


7C,4rt£,N26 


6,393,(W2 


s,oa>,iiS6 


80 


3 


1796 


♦ 1797 


85f],;(^;^.774 


23.U^t,[J40 


ll4.ttJ(j.,'i72 


7,J6t>.303 


3,3Wa,2l4 


62 





1797 


1798 


414,!':n:.;»4 


31,'U'i,:^H3 


16a.itNf;.l23 


11,4U4,^79 


4,{IEj:].164 


64 





1798 


1799 


42;i,rjfj7,S47 


35,ti<rJ,4U 


llU,ft*B.012 


9.4LJ3,}>B5 


i,b2^,6eS 


76 


8 


1799 


1800 


447,147,164 


3444:>,.'ia4 


70,41tf.S76 


6,»7S42S 


4.tK(*l,379 


127 





1800 


1801 


447.043.189 


34,]:3,146 


69,850,545 


6,330,179 


6,6E8.316 


128 


6 


1801 


1802 


62i,t>:5] .788 


36.;i'l^,T49 


16.T.Sf"!.'>86 


10 ""^.163 


6,11 4.033 


67 


3 


1802 


1803 


62S,'Jihij,^!42 


88.'l'l!^:«2 


ITii.iK': «0 


12 : ,797 


6t41/4,r»4 


60 





1803 


1804 


54:i>iF:t.'a8 


46.I7U,492 


16^,;i(':i.i89 


13 4.490 


6,4;iP,l/29 


69 


6 


1804 


1805 


57J^;--MI32 


60,f^4:,706 


197.7i{.H,ij42 


17,i;j:j,rt91 


9,4(1^, S66 


88 





1805 


180t 


5»:i,r^-M/2S7 


55.7!«r.ii86 


la^.!'S^^519 


12,ysw,^i28 


9.Wi2,r.58 


88 





1806 


1807 


60^7r^;^.o73 


69.r^^L^?ai 


16J.i!Ji>,531 


15/: 15. 210 


10,12.^,119 


78 


2 


1807 


1808 


60ni,L'><:.474 


62.^J^J.M91 


14:.MS.^.*J88 


ld,r>J4^i»3 


10.(W!,!"»79 


85 


3 


1808 


1809 


6lJ,7?S:i,il91 


63.71'!. UW 


115,<?i^7,K43 


12.01^:^. ;-.09 


11,:^:J=^'^1 


106 





1809 


1810 


62L.:;<l.:t96 


67.U^.."42 


111.4H:],t>27 


Il,i»i-().<I96 


12,fi;o.W7 


112 





1810 


1811 


63 -^ m 


65 : .45 


U7.:w.ta8 


12,0f]tJ,l75 


13,iJ7:^,.'i77 


108 





1811 


1812 


66 158 


66 150 


ll?.T'-i,l.r«3 


ll.()ii^,364 


14,t.iiiH.i^42 


118 





1812 


1813 


74'.. J. 35 


68 . «3 


12 !65 


11.4:^8 < 160 


16,iXU,057 


120 





1813 


1814 


75 'v.: :!36 


71 1 . 103 


17 179 


16,7y7,r»30 


l4,fi3^J,^^67 


85 





1814 


1815 


8i:,:'Ji.l40 


72.L'-...H2 


21 , :j31 


19. (15.'^ ,,598 


14,:J41„T97 


76 





1815 


1816 


78<^:iijr 1,196 


62.-J'iJ.:i46 


19t,l;i;\l70 


15,lHi*,W3 


13,94.1.117 


82 





1816 


1817 


77<t,71V,403 


62.<.i,^:>.;J13 


ia'i.!Ji^[,;04 


8,^J7ft,l57 


14.M4,467 


116 





1817 


1818 


781,i^'J7,:tl4 


53.717.795 


16i.(iir>,r)74 


10,J*(Hi,})37 


16,33JM83 


98 





1818 


t 1819 


794,!-siJ,l80 


52.'r.t^.847 


20;r..HH.148 


13.4iiJ>,704 


16,'^ii-n,r.90 


78 





1819 


1820 


80l..7:.>.:aO 


54.-J.^'.Mi58 


21it.Ji;i'<,:.'39 


14/1M.^J88 


17, in; 1.773 


76 





1820 


1821 


79:-,:.U:],767 


56,s:tf.L92 


224.i^^f^r66 


15.7'j:.'4i 


17,^li.^Ll67 


71 





1821 


1822 


79<>,&:j^M44 


55.<I<::^,'I50 


30t),577.413 


21,M5J60 


18,8a9..^19 


63 





1822 


1823 


79J.7m1/;i2 


67.":- 199 


277,7j>i).i)39 


20.:J41,403 


7,JS2,526 


67 





1823 


1824 


78 : 122 


59 ^3 


21 : 172 


16 ^.«6 


10 < J .►59 


72 





1824 


1825 


77! m 


57 (69 


18 34 


13- 85 


6 175 


84 





1825 


1826 


7a '39 


64 >89 


21 !02 


12:: J65 


6 iSl 


73 





1826 


1827 


7T;a- m 


51 ;i8 


31 '56 


21 107 


6 '66 


60 





1827 


1828 


7rj;fL- >40 


65 42 


21 145 


15 !73 


4 165 


71 


8 


1828 


1829 


77l,:^:..|.>32 


50 102 


28 - !48 


18 S55 


2..-. :■ t85 


65 


4 


1829 


1830 


757,4-i:,>97 


56.i..-.ii.'tl6 


23^^:]-],^»6 


17.0 17, (192 


4.545.465 


64 10 1 


1830 


1831 


75J,HFf,/,49 


46,^.^1,446 


260,034, tJ72 


16,(JOff.429 


1,66:3.093 


68 


3 


1831 


1832 


761. :.m 


46.1^^^,755. 


28:K\r.i\\'i70 


lS.(H75.i98 


5.696 


62 


6 


1832 


1838 


74 S9 


46.-71.:l26 


81'i.i:.7,r44 


liM^J>,719 


1,023,761 


47 10 


1833 


i 1834 


76^ ' m 


46 1^--..:I33 


37.1 >2:', 441 


2:kr^J7,rt27 


1,776,378 


39 


8 


1834 


1835 


74.- I.I. 7.^1 /i99 


46.H;i:i,r:59 


424,!^:i7„?13 


:^[.2'ji,Fi25 


1,270,050 


35 


3 


1835 


1836 


763,&{JF.S66 


48,.'':<L.L30 


26l,^rj^.;a9 


Jt;.75,->.580 


1,590,727 


67 


9 


1836 


1837 


76 1, 4:2. WO 


50,:':'-J.(J53 


29H,r>!»7.(»86 


VA,iiHi:.M 


None. 


51 


3 


1837 


1 1838 


76:^ .i>7,-j, 188 


61,^r^,}f28 


2e2,l>fW,409 


17,H54,S02 


None. 


57 11 


1838 


1839 


7ei.S^7,rf9U 


62,i),-.rt,,^9 


22a ,1^,791 


15,311,279 


Defleleney 

from 1837 

tol84Sor 

L.lS,O0O,0OO, 


68 


7 


1839 


1840 


76i;.i4!,(l80 


61,<;;'3.M0 


235,858,5^78 


]5,ii( 17,^33 


65 


8 


1840 


1841 


76fl,;i7U725 


62,3]j.^33 


28.^841,-^9 


19,:r(J,f»86 


64 


6 


1841 


1842 


774.31H,913 


61,13^.040 


8art,rtrti),?Ql 


22,^^211,104 


in ds rears. 
1,433,282 


49 





1842 


1[1843 


773<HJ«.:i40 


66,^':?5.(r22 


83ti,e«,^i,S51 


2-1,^:37.668 


47 


4 


1843 


1844 


77 1.1 ^"-1.^158 


62 ir^.i>28 


33a, ^47, 764 


23.00,'i,H64 


1,663,361 


46 


8 


1844 


1845 


76-:.-. 122 


62 -' a'24 


800,a.Vi,008 


20,:E>j,bl3 


4,143,801 


60 10 


1845 


1846 


76 i/ -.-.,. »4 


64 ■- .■;,762 


283,183,253 


20,I7J,467 


2,846,307 


64 


8 


1846 


ttl847 


777.608,818 


62,082,757 


222,172,519 


14,880,787 


^SsS^Ss 


69 


9 


1847 



• Bank Beetrietion Act paned. 

i New Poor Law 

5 Inooaie*tax ImpoMd. 



\ Bank obliged to pay in gold at Mint price. 
I Tear after Canadian rebellion. 
F Irish fl 
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absolutely inexhaustible, and in its combinations ahnost magical.'*— DuMtfn Warder. 



. Two Tolnmss, Post Octato, price 24s. 

MISCELLANIES: CRITICAL, IMAaiNATIVE, 

AND JURIDICAL 

By Samuel ^Tarrea, B.C.&.y V JUS. 

" One of the most readable books we hcve met with for a long time, and deserves a pro* 
mfaient pboe in every selected libraiy of modem authorship."— ilfaiidb<»(er Courier, 



Williia BIAekwMd md Sou. 

CHEAP EDITIONS OP POPULAR WORKS. 



LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OP SCOTTISH LIFE, 
Foobcop 8to, 2a. 6d. 

THE TRIALS OF MARGARET LYNDSAY. 

By the Author of '• Lights and Shftdons of Soottish Ufe.** FoolMsap 8to, Si. 0d. 

THE FORESTBRa 

By the AaUior of « Ugbtt and Shadows of Soottbh Life." Foolscap 8to, Ss. 6d. 

TOM CRINGLE'S LOG. 

Complete In One Tolame, Foolscap 8to, Ss. 6d. 

THE CRUISE OF THE MIDGE. 

By the Anthor of " Tom Cringle's Log.*' In One Yolome, Foolscap Svo, Ss. 6d. 

THE LIFE OF MANSIE WAUCH, 

TAiLom IN DALRfTR. Foolscap 8ve, Ss. 6d. 

THE SUBALTERN. 

By the Author of '* The Chelsea Pensioners.** Foolscap 8to, Ss. 6d. 

PENINSULAR SCENES AND SKETCHEa 

By the Author of *' The Student of Salamanca.** Foolscap 8to, Sk. 6d. 

NIGHTS AT MESS, SIR FRIZZLE PUMPKIN, 
And OTRnrn Talss. Foolscap 8vo, Ss. 6d. 

THE YOUTH AND MANHOOD OF CYRIL THORNTON. 
By the Author of " Men and Manners in America.** Foolscap 8to, 9s. 6d. 

VALERIUS. A ROMAN STORY. 
Foolscap 8to, Ss. 6d. 

REGINALD DALTON. 

By the Author of '< Yahrias.** Foolscap 8iro, 8s. 6d. 

SOME PASSAGES IN THE HISTORY OF ADAM BLAIR, AND 
HISTORY OF MATTHEW WALD. 
By tha Author of *< Valerius.** Foolscap 8to, 3b. 6d. 

ANNALS OF THE PARISH, AND AYRSHIRE LEGATEEa 
By John Oalt. Foolscap 8vo, Ss. 6d. 

SIR ANDREW WYLIE. 

By John Oalt. Foolscap 8to, 8s. 6d. 

THE PROVOST, AND OTHER TALE& 
By John Oalt. Foolscap 8to, 8s. 8d. 

THE ENTAIL. 

By John Oalt. Foolscap 8vo, as. 8d. 

LIFE IN THE FAR WEST. 

By O. F. RuxTON. A Nbw Xditfoo. Foolscap 8to, U 



' At the priees dhwot fMrUumed the Books are in Parser Coven, 
In Cloth the Price it M, per VoL extra. 
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OcUto, wifh Map mod other maitntldni, Toorfh Xdltfoa, 14i. 

RUSSIAN SHORES OF THE BLACK SEA IN 

THE AUTUMN OF 1862. 

WITH A ▼OTAOB DOWN TBS TOLOA AVD A TOUR TRBOUaH THS OODNTRT OF TH« 
DON COSSACKS. 

By btOTMiee OUphaBl, 9iq. 

Author of a " Jonney to Nspsul,*' ace. 

** The latest and best socoant of the actoal state of Russia.**-- Standaml. 

'* The book bears exfiwie tndispntable marks of the shrewdness, qtilek-slgfatedness, can- 
dour, and veracity of the author. It is the produetkm of a gsntieman, in the true Te»g<i*k 
sense of the word.**— Itotijr New. 



In Octavo, IDnstrated with Engrrarhigs, price ISs. M., 

MINNESOTA AND THE FAR WEST. 

By &«ar«iio« OUplumt, "Wmti,^ 

Late Civil Seeretaiy and Bupeiinte&deni.Qeiieral of Indian Afli&Irs in Oknada ; 
Author of ** The Russian Shores of the Black Sea,** Jcc . 

ORIGINALLY PUBLI8H£D IN BLACKWOOD'S MAOAZINB. 



Second Edition, Foolscap Octavo, prSee 48. 

LIFE IN THE FAR WEST. 

By O. V. Buxton, Biq. 

" One of the most daring and resolute of travellers. A tolnme fhller of 

excitement is seldom submitted to the public."—- ^<&tffMR<t». 



Two Yolumes Octavo, with. Maps, &&, price £1, lOs. 

NAEEATIVE OF A JOUENEY THEOUGH 

SYRIA AND PALESTINE. 

By Ueut Van Be Veld*. 

<* He has contributed much to the knowledge of the country, and the unction with which 
he speaks of the holy places which he has visited, will commend the book to the notice of all 
religious readers. His illustrations of Scripture are numerous and admirable.'*— 2>a«7y Ntwt. 



WUUmi BbMskMldiiad Sons. 11 
In Qrown OctaTO, prieo lOt, Od. 

INSTITUTES OF METAPHYSIC : THE 
THEOBI OF KNOWING AND BEINa. 

By JaoMS V, Verrter, A.B., Ozon. 

Profenor of Moral Philoaophy and Political Economy, St Andrews. 

" It is a pleamrs to meet with a man whoi, in these days of half-belieft and feebls aswr- 
tions, will venture to speak thus strongly. It is a still greater pleasure to meet with a man of 
profound thought and astonishing 8ubtlety» who is able to express the most abstruse mean- 
ings in the most simple language, and to scatter the light spray of wit and pleasantry over 
those abysses of thought which lead down to the terrible Domdaniel roots of tlie ocean. We 
find it diflBcult to mention any other English work on metaphysics, with even half its power 
of thought^ which can be oompared Mth It in point of style. * The Institutes of Metaphyslc * 
is indeed the most suggestive work on the subject that has be«n published for many a long 
year, and it is tba moat readabie."--Daliy 2fe»o$. 



BURNETT TREATISE. 

(SXOOND PBIZB,) 



In One Vol. Octavo, price IQs. 6d. 

THEISM: 

THE WITNESS OF BEASON AND NATUBE TO AN ALL-WISE 
AND BENEFICENT CBEATOB. 

87 the Ber, J, Tnlloch, njDn 

Principal and Primarius Professor of Theology, St Uaiy's College, St Andrews. 



ON THE OEIGIN AND CONNECTION OF 

THE GOSPELS OF MATTHEW, MABK, AND LUKE; 

WITH BYlfOPSIg OF PARALLBL PA8SAOB8 AND CRITICAL NOTCB. 

By James dmlth, Bsq. of JordanhUI, r.&.8. 

Author of the ** Voyage and Shipwreck of St Paul.*' Medium Octavo, price l(to. 

«< Displays much teaming, is conceived in a reverential spirit, and executed with great 
skiU. No public school or ooilege ought to ba withoat it"— iStondord. 



In Octavo, price 14s. 

HISTORY OF THE FEENCH PEOTESTANT 
BEFUGEES. 

By Prof. Cnuffles ^RTelM of the Kyoee Buonaparte. 

** We have risen from the penu>a1 of Mr Welss's book with feelings of extreme gratification. 
The period embraced by this work includes the most heart-stirring times of the eventftil 
History of Protestantism, and is of surpassing hiterest.**— BHtonfito. 
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DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO HER MAJESTY. 



NOW COMPLSTED, 
In Two laigv YoIiuiim Roytl Ootevo, tmbellbhed wttli 1863 BngnTingt, 

THE BOOK OF THE GARDEN. 

By fJharl** •K'intoalia 

Late CuTfttor of tho Royal Gardont of H!s Mt^Jettj the Kiiijr of the Belgians, 
and latterly of those of His Grace the Duke of Bucoleuch, at Dalkeith Palace. 

Each Volume may hf. had separately , viz. .-^ 

I.— ARCHITECTURAL AND ORNAMBKTAIi. Pp. 776, embellishad wltti 1073 
Engravings, price £2, 10s. 

II.— PRACTICAL GARDENING. Pp. 876, embelUsbed with 280 BngmWngs, priee 
£J.17s.6d. 

** We must oongratnlate both editor and pnblishers on the completion of this woric, which is 
every way worthy of the character of all concerned in its publication. The scientiAc knonriedgis 
and great experience of the editor In all that pertains to horticulture, not only as regards cul- 
tivation , but as a landscape-gardener and garden architect^ has enabled him to produce a woA 
which bringi all that 4s known ef the various subjects treated of down to the present time ; 
while the manner in which the work is illustrated merits our highest approvaL**— 1%« FloriiL 

** Mr M'Intosh'S splendid and valuable * Book of the Garden ' is at length complete by 
the issue of the second volume. It is impossible in a notloe to do Justice to this woric. 
There is no other within our knowledge at all to compare with it in comprehensiveness and 
ability; and it will be an indispensable possesston for thepraotical gardener, whether amateur 
or professional "—27k« London Ovardian. 



In Two Tolumes Royal Octavo, price £3, handsomely bound in doth, 
with upwards of 600 Illustrations. 

THE BOOK OF THE FARM. 

DKTAILINO TRC LABOXTIIS OV THH 

FABMER, FARM-STSWABD, PLOtTGHMAN, SHEPHERD, HEDOEB, CAan?LB-lCANy 

FIELD-WORKER, AND DAIRY-MAID, AND FORMING A SAFE MONITOB 

FOR STUDENTS IN PRACTICAL AGRICULTITRE. 

Sy Benry Stephens, T.R.S.Vl. 

Corresponding Member of the Socl^t^ Imp^riale et Centrale d'Agriculture of Franpe, 
and of the Royal Agricultural Society of Galida. 



TBE EIQHTH THOUSAND, 



** The best practical book I have ever met with."— Prti/iMor Johnston. 

** We assure agricultural students that they will derive both pleasure and profit from a 
diligent perusal of this clear directory to rural labour. The experienced &rmer will perhaps 
think that Mr Stephens dwells upon some matters too simple or too trite to need exphina- 
tion ; but we regard this as a fault leaning to virtue's dde in an instructional book. The 
young are often ashamed to ask for an explanation of sunple thtaigs, and are too often dis- 
couraged by an indolent or supercilious teacher if they do. But Mr Stephens entirely 
escapes this error, for he indicates every step the young farmer should take, and, one by one, 

explains their several bearings We have thoroughly examined these volumes ; 

but to give a full notice of their varied and valuable contents would occupy a larger space 
than we cap oonvenieotly devote to thebt discussion { we therefore, in general terms, com- 
mend them to the careful study of every young man who wishes to become a good practical 
fnxvaer.**— Times. 

** A work, the excellence of which is too well known to need any remarks of ours.**— 
Farmers* Magazine, 
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THE TESTER DEEP-LAND CULTUJRE. 

B«ing a Detailed Account of the Method of Cultivation which has been succMifiiUy 
practiwd for aeveral yean by the Marquees of Tweeddala at Yester. 

8y R«ary Stephens, r.&.8.1l. 

Author of the ** Book of the Farm.** 

In Small Ootavo, with Engravings on Wood, price 4s. Od. 



ITALIAN IRRIGATION. 

A Report on the Agricultural Canals of Piedmont and Lombardy ; addressed to the 
Hon. the Directors of the East India Company. 

With an Appendix, containing a Sketch of the Irrigatton System of 
Northern and Central India. 

By ZaAUt-Col. Baird Smith, r.O.S. 

Captain, Bengal Engineers. 

The Second Editioii, la Two Yobimes Octavo, with Atlab In Folid, price SOs. 



A New Edition, enlarged. 

THE FORESTER. 

A FBAOTIOAL TBEATIBB ON THE PLANTING AND HANAQEMSNT OF 
FOREST TREES. 

By James Brown, Forester, 

Amiston. 

Illuftrated with 109 Engravings by Branston. Price 21s. 

** Sensible, concise, and usefuL We can refer to this as the book to be recommended." 
Gardeners* Chronicle. 
** Mr Brown's excellent yrmlu**— Quarterly Review. 



In Octavo, price 12s. 

THE RURAL ECONOMY OF ENGLAND, 

SCOTLAND, AND IBELAND. 

By Aeoaee Be Kavergne. 

Thmslated from the French. With Notes by a Scottish Farmer. 

** Some years have elapeed since the appearance of a work on agricultural and social eco- 
nomy which combined in so laige a degree as this volume great practical skill and tlieoretical 
knowledge, with the power of taking extended views and seizing the latent truths contained 
in the facts observed. Like all really profound works, the * Rural Economy ' of M. de 
Lavergne is larger than its professed subject ; and those who only expect an exposition of 
English agriculture, will also find various social problems discussed and resolved, and a light 

thrown on several important economical questions When we consider 

tlie fulness of matter, the variety of information, the importance of the subject, and the 
vigour and picturesqueness with which the whole is presented to the reader, the * Rural 
Economy of England ' may be pronounced one of the best works on the philosophy of agri- 
culture and of agricultural political economy that has Bppeia9i."-^pectcUor. 
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A N«w and EDl^iged Editton of 

THE PHYSICAL ATLAS OF NATURAL 

PHENOMENA. 

By Alsac MMOl Joluutoii, r.ft.8.B., r.B.O.B.f Ac. 

Geognpher to the Queen. 

To be completed in Tirelve Parte, price One Guinea eadu 

** There is no map in this noble Atlas upon which we might not be tempted to write laigely. 
Almost every one suggests a volume of reflection, and suggests it by jwesenting, in a few 
hours, accurate truths which it would be the labour of a volume to enforce in words, and 
by imprinting them, at the same time, upon the memory, with such dirtinctness that their 
outlines are not likely afterwards to be eltaoed. Hie ' Physical Atlas ' is a somewhat costly 
work, reckoning it only by its paper ; but upon Its paper is stamped an amoont of know- 
ledge that could scarcely be acquired without the reading of as many books as would oost 
seven times the price.*'— AMimliwr, August 12, 1864. 



THE PHYSICAL ATLAS. 

B.BOUCSD VROM THS IMPKRIAL FOLIO FOR THE USB OF COhLEQKS, AC4.DSMIB8, 
AND FAMIUBS. 

By A. Mmiih Johnston, r.B.8.B, *o. 

In Imperial Q,uarto, handsomely bound, half-morocco, price £2, 12s. 6d. 

'* Executed with remarkable care, and is as accurate, and, for all educational purposes, aa 
valuable as the splendid large work (by the same author) which has now a European reputa- 
tion.**— J5c<eetic Bevieto. 



ThU day is Published, 

AN ATLAS OF ASTRONOMY. 

A complete Series of Illustrations of the Heavenly Bodies, drawn .with the greatest care, 
from Original and Authentic Documents. 

By Aloz. Keith Johnston, r.B.S.B., V.&.O.S., V.O.8. 

Geographer in Ordinary to Her Majesty for Scotland; 

Author of '* The Physical Atlas,'* dec 

EoiTSD BT J. R. HIND, F.R.A.S. 

Imperial Q,uarto, half-bound morocco, price 21s* 

** For care of drawing, fulness of matter, and beauty of arrangement, we have seen no 

popular Atlas of Astronomy to compare with this volume. The names of Hind and Johnston 

on tlie title-page prepared us for a work of rare excellence ; but our satisfaction on comparing 

its plates — so new, so accurate, and so suggestively shaded, — with the poor diagrams from 

which boys were expected to learn the starry sciences a few years ago, surpassed expectation. 

Tlie illustrations are eighteen in number, — lunar, solar, stellar ; and are so oonstructed aa to 

present to the eye a series of lessons in the most captivating of human studies, simple in 

outline and cumulative in result. To say that Mr Hind's ' Atlas * is the best thing of the 

kind is not enough,— it has no competitor.*'— ^tAefUTUin. 



A NEW MAP OF EUEOPE. 

By iL. Keith Johnston. 

The Plates have been engraved in the highest style of art, and besides the Political divisions, 
show distinctly the more important Physical features. The Navigation Tracks, with the dis- 
tances of the various ports from each other, in Unes of railway on the Continent, and the 
Key Map, with all the Lines of Magnetic Telegraph brought down to the latest date, will 
be found of the greatest practical utility. 
The Map is fully coloured, and measures 4 feet 2 inches by 3 feet 5 inches. 

Price, mounted on Cloth and Mahogany Roller, Varnished, or folded 
in 4to in a handsome Cloth Case, £2, 28. 
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In Two Volumes, Crown Octavo, price lis. 6d. 

THE CHEMISTEY OF. COMMON LIFE. 

By James T. VST. Johnston, M.A,, P Jt.88, Zh & S., 6ko, 

Author of ** Lectures on Agricultural Chemistry and Geology," &c. 

With 113 Illustrations on Wood, and a Copious Index. 

'* AH will concur in admiring the profound thought which has ennobled so many familiar 
things, and has even tinged the commonest processes of household life with the hues of 
novelty and surprise. The work deserves to be universally r^A.*'— British Quarterly Review, 

** By the simplicity and lucidness of language and arrangement he shows how thoroughly 
he is master of his subject, and how well qualified he is to open our eyes to beliold the 
wonders of common life, while he conducts us into the laboratoxy of nature, where we may 
see her at her own workshop labouring for the good of man — balancing with consummate skill 
the various influences of air, and earth, and water, for the support of organised exertion. 
With such a pleasant guide none will refuse to enter into ttie mysteries of common things, 
nor spurn those valuable lessons deducible from his teachings."— 2>u&Hn Mail, 



Preparing for Publication, • 

A MAP OF THE GEOLOGY OF EUROPE. 

By Sir Bodorlek Z. Murchison, B.CXi., M:.A., F.B.S.; 

Junes Bleol, V.B.S.B., V.O.S., 

Professor of Natural History, Aberdeen. 

On Four Sheets, Imperial Folio. ( 



CATECHISM OF PEACTICAL 

AGRICULTTJEE. 

By Renry Stephens, ZSsq., F.&.8.B. 

Author of the " Book of the Farm." 

With Numerous Illustrations, price One Shilling and Sixpence. 



Price One Shilling and Sixpence, bound in doth. 

INTRODUCTOEY TEXT-BOOK OF GEOLOGY. 

My Bavld Page, F.O,8, 

Crown Octavo, pp. 128, with Illustrations. 
'* Of late it has not often been our good fortune to examine a text-book on science of 
which we could express an opinion so entirely Davourable as we are enabled to do of Mr 
Page's little work.**— 'AthencBum. 

ADVANCED TEXT-BOOK OF GEOLOGY, 

DESCRIPTIVE AND INDUSTRIAL. 
By Bavid Fage, F.O.S. 

Crown Octavo, with Illustrations, price 5s. 

** The purpose of these Text-Books may be briefly stated : The 'Introductory' is meant 
to exhibit a general outline of Geology intelligible to beginners, and sufficient for those who 
wish to become acquainted merely with the leading facts of the science ; the * Advanced,' 
on the other hand, presents the subject in detail, and is hitended for senior pupils, and 
those who desire to prosecute the study in its principles as well as deductions." 



